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ON  THE  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  MODE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  ANCIENT  MEXICANS. 


Bt  Ad.  F.  Bani>bubr. 


Two  previous  papers  have  already  been  devoted  to  some  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  namely : 
warlike  customs,  and  their  mode  of  distributing  and  occupying  the 
soil  and  their  rules  of  Inheritance.^  The  conclusions  of  both 
essays  were  chiefly  negative,  in  so  far  as  they  tended  to  establish 
the  non-existence  of  a  condition  which  has,  for  three  centuries, 
been  regarded  as  prevailing.  Thus,  in  the  first,  we  have  attempted 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  military  despotism^,  and  in  the  second, 
the  existence  of  feudal ism^  among  the  natives  of  Mexico.  More 
positive  results  were,  however,  foreshadowed  in  both  instances 
by  the  suggestion,  if  not  by  the  demonstration,  that  aboriginal 
society  in  Mexico  rested  on  a  democratic  principle.  The  present 
essay  is  intended  to  show — if  the  organization  of  the  natives  of 
Mexico  was  not  as  it  is  commonly  represented  —  what  that  organi- 
zation really  was,  according  to  our  conception,  and  what  status 

»  Te}Uh  Report  of  the  Peabody  Afusewn:  "  On  the  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  of 
the  Anciffnt  3fexicfins."  Eleventh  Report:  "  On  the  Tenure  and  DUtribution  of  Landi 
among  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  and  the  Cu»tom»  with  Retpect  to  Inheritance.^^ 

*''Art  of  War,''  pp.  (127,  128,  iiml  1«1). 

'•*  Tetiure  of  /,««</;»,"  (pp.  418  and  448).    In  both  Instances,  as  well  a«  in  the  present 
diKfii?<>.ion,  the  works  of  the  Hon.  L.  H.  Morfpan  have  I'lirninhed  to  the  writer  his  ])ointH 
of  departure  and  lines  of  invecitigation;  besiden,  the  di><tinKuiHhed  Aiiieriean  cthnolo- 
fsi^t  hn»  watc.hed  with  more  than  friendly  solieitude  the  pr<»greHM  of  all  these  ei^says. 
Ir  I  $eize  Uie  opportunity  to  recall  here  the  debt  of  gratitude  umler  whieh  I  ntand 
toward  him,  it  is  coupled  with  the  wi.>»h  to  exprens  heartfelt  thankn  to  several  of  my 
friemls,  to  whose  liberal  a-^sistarice  these  and  the  pre(*.eding  pageK  owe  their  exiHtence, 
nearly  as  much  as  to  my  individual  work.    Let  nie  name  here,  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam, 
Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Col.  Fred  Hecker,  of  Suinmerfleld,  Illinois,  Dr.  G. 
Bnihl,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  the  oilicers  of  the  Mercantile  Library  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.    Lastly,  because  most  remote,  though  certainly  not  least,  am  I  deeply  In- 
debted to  the  great  dtjcumentary  historian  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  Sr.  Don  Joaquin 
Garcia  Icazbalceta  for  nearly  all  information  which  could  not  be  obUiined  from  the 
nsQAlly  known  sources. 
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of  progress  in  Institatioos  can  be  asaigned  to  the  remarkable  tribe 
which  has  become  so  prominent  in  history.  In  other  words*  our 
object  is  to  reconstruct  the  mode  of  government  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  the  nature  of  its  offices  and  dignities,  and  especially  the 
principles  ruling  and  guiding  their  social  agglomeration. 

The  distinguished  Mexican  scholar,  Manael  Orozco  y  Berra,  ex- 
plains, as  well  as  qualifies,  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  of 
Mexico  in  the  following  manner: 

*'  If,  from  the  boundary-lines  of  the  empire  [of  Mexico,  accord- 
ing t^  his  views]  we  now  turn  to  the  races  peopling  its  area,  we 
find  it  to  lie  a  truth  undeniable  that  no  common  nor  mutual  tie 
connected  these  numerous  and  diverse  tribes.  Each  one  was  in- 
dependent under  its  chiefs.^'* 


*"  0«>grt$/Ui  de  la$  Leuffuat  p  Carta  Etnogr^Um  de  Jfifzie*,**  por  Jfimacf  OrtMOQ  f 
Berra,  Mexico,  19(4,  (Tercera  Parte,  IX  Mexico,  p.  2S2).  **St  de  laa  demareacionea 
del  imperio  paramos  k  considerar  la«  raxas  qae  lo  poblabaa,  encoad'aremoa  cono  ana 
Terdad  innejifable  qne  tanta  tribn  dWeraa  no  tenia  on  laato  coninn  de  nnioa.  Cada  una 
era  indep^ndiente  ba|o  el  mando  de  raft  eenoret.  Laa  ambiciones  particajares  eoceo- 
dian  la  ^lerrA,  y  la  mlflma  familia  ne  fWicrionaba.  A  »a  semejaaxa,  eada  paeblo  t«nla 
an  irefe  que  de  nombre  reconocia  al  setior  princlpaU  j  todaa  laa  proTineiaa  e^taban 
•nbditridaft  haftta  formar  nn  siiitema  bajo  alfnipo*  pnnCoa  tem/tpknte  al  fcodal.  Hencores 
J  (H\k>n  upartaban  laft  triboM,  j  la  guem  era  constante,  porqoe  »i«ndo  ana  de  sob 
prin^lpHles  TirtadeA  la  Talentia,  no  podian  Terse  (»in  combatirse.  i  iniltackm  de  los 
orgnWffon  animalen  qne  ftirven  de  diveralon  en  )oa  palenqnea.  Por  instlnto  6  porqae 
Ian  iren«>racionei9  non  arrafttradAit  aan  ft  so  peaar  por  la  corriente  de  loa  tiempoa,  loa 
Mexicanof*  emprendieron  la  tarea  de  reanir  en  un  solo  hax  toiloa  aqadloe  poebloa.  de 
formar  de  elloA  nna  nacion,  j  de  aelmilar  ann  intereeea  con  los  intereses  dd  impeiio. 
Para  lletrar  ft  e.ibo  ffemejante  tarea  era  preciao,  la  ftierza  para  poder  triunlkr;  an 
•ifttema  pro^eguido  ron  tino,  y  con  tenacidad,  j  el  tiempo  bastante  para  qa«  el  odio  se 
borrara  y  d«>jnra  nacer  laa  simpatfas.  Perola  anidad  qae  sollcitaban  los  Mexicanos 
IleTabaftlad  tribes  al  mas  espantoso  de  los  despoti>>roos ;  el  imperio  era  nuj  noeTO 
para  haber  alranzado  otra  cona  qne  rediicir  ft  la  serridumbre,  sin  poder  eontar  con  el 
amor  de  nnn  irasallos;  d«>  manera  que  en  lugar  de  amigos.  tenia  enemigos  solapados,  j 
sn  grandeza  era  ftolo  engafiosa  appariencia.  En  esta  saxon  se  preaentaron  los  eon- 
qniflta<1oreft  espafioles.  Cnal<|niera  fncrza  extrana  habia  de  hac«r  Tacilar  al  coloso; 
as  tribn*,  mal  halladas  con  la  servidnmbre,  ▼if'ron  en  los  invasorea  ftqaienes  podrin 
salTarleft  del  yngo;  en  »n  jiiicio  rencoroHo  no  qnisieron  advertir,  qae  por  alcansar  ana 
est^ril  Tenganza  avcnturaban  sii  propla  existencia,  j  corrieron  de  tropel  ft  eolocarse 
baJo  las  banderas  de  los  estranjeroo."  It  nay  be  Interesting  to  compare  this  waigbty 
authority  with  my  remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  **Art  of  War^  (pp.  100,  also  note  17), 
and  "  Ttnurt  of  Jjandn*"*  (pp.  41ft,  417,  and  418,  and  annotations.)  The  dilTerence  consists 
in  that  Sr.Orozcoy  Borraascril>es  to  the  ancient  Mexicans  a  decided  tendency  to**  nation- 
allize,^  so  to  say,  tlie  al>original  people  of  their  conquered  area,  to  force  uniformity  of 
customs  and  organization  upon  them,  and  entablish  a  true  despotism.  To  this  I  beg 
leave  to  suggettt  in  reply  \— 

(1).  •  Ttiat  the  Mexicans,  a/ofi«.  formed  only  a  parf  (two-flflhs  In  amount  of  tribute)  of 
that  power  which  is  commonly  termed  "an  Empire**  (El  Imperio)  and  which  was 
but  the  Nahuati  confederacy  of  the  Mexican  valley.  In  evidence  of  it  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  quote  his  own  words,  (same  part  and  chapter,  pp.  210.  241):  "El  reino  de 
Arxilhuacnn  era  el  segundo  en  po<lerio;  su  capital  era  Tetzcoco,  ft  la  orilla  del  lago  de 
■u  nombre.    Pequena  hoy  y  sin  material  interes,  en  lo  antigao  fb^  rival  de  Mexico  j 
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This  eliminates  at  once  the  notion  of  a  Mexican  state  or  empire, 
embracing  in  the  folds  of  political  society  ^  all  the  groups  of  abor- 

la  segunda  poblacion  de  las  del  Valle/*  Farther  on.  quoting  Juan  Bautitta  Pcmar^ 
'*RehuAon  de  la  eiud($d  de  Tezcueo,*'  (MSS.,  belonging  to  Sr.  Icazbalceta,  ami  dated  1562) 
The  eays  ofTezcuco:  "La  extension  del  reino  era  dcsde  el  mar  del  N.iladel  Sur» 
cun  todo  lo  que  se  coroprende  i  ia  bnnda  del  Poniente  hasta  el  puerto  de  la  Vera  Cruz, 
salvo  la  Ciiidad  de  Thichcala  j  Iluexotzinco,"  the  learned  ethnographer  adds,  (p. 
Ui),  "  Juan  B.  Pomar  flja  las  limites  ilel  reino  con  toda  la  exaggeracion  quo  puede  in- 
fundir  el  orgullo  de  raza.  Por  nuestra  parte,  hemos  leido  con  cuidado  las  relacionea 
que  a  la  monarquia  correspondent  y  hemos  estudiado  en  el  piano  los  lugares  k  que  se 
retieren,  j  ni  de  las  unas  ni  de  las  otras  Uegamos  ft  sacar  Jamas  que  los  reyes  de 
Aculhuacan  manduron  sobre  las  tribus  avecindadas  In  la  costa  del  Pacifico,  no  ya  k 
la  mismn  de  Mexico,  sino  aun  &  menoi-es  latitude^."  He  then  enters  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  number  and  names  of  settlements  which  gave  tribute  exclunively  to  Tezcuco. 
We  can  only  refer  to  it  in  general  here,  as  one  of  the  most  Taluable  contributions  to 
Mexican  history,  and  based  upon  authorities  which  ought  to  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible,  some  of  which  we  mention  for  the  benetit  of  students : — 

( 1 ).  *•  Afemoriol  dirigido  al  reypor  Don  Hernando  Pimentel  Xexeavualaiyiitl,  eacique  y 
gobfrnador  de  la  prorincitt  de  Tezcuco,  etc.**  This  is  the  celebrated  Report  use*!  by 
Torqnemada  and  Fernando  de  Alba  ixtlilxochiti,  and  which  the  Cavaliere  Boturini 
Benaducci  owned. 

(2).    '•  Relacion  de  Senpnkualn  del  corregidor  Luis  Obregon,**  1580.  MSS. 

(3).    "  Relacion  de  Fpazoyuea  por  el  corregidor  Luis  Obregon,"  IMO,  MSS. 

(4).    "  Relacion  de  Tetliztaca  por  el  corregidor  Luis  Obregont**  1580,  MSS. 

(5).    **  Relacion  de  Meztitlan  por  el  alctilde  mayor  Gabriel  de  Chavez,**  1589,  MSS. 

(r.).    "  Reliicion  de  Atengo  por  el  corregidor  Jwtn  de  PadilUi,"  1579.  MSS. 

(7).    **  Relacion  tie  Atltdluuca  por  el  corregidor  Caspar  de  Solis,*"  1580,  MSS. 

{h).    *' ReJaciondeAcapiztla por  el  alcaltle  mayor  Jtuin  (iutierrez  de  Liebana,"  1580,  MSS. 

{'.»}.    **  Relacion  de  Ciilhuncan  por  el  corregidor  Gou:nilo  Gollego"  1580,  MSS. 

CIO).  •'  Relacion  de  /ztapal:ipa  por  el  corret/idor  Gonzilo  Gallego."  I.*>tt0,  MSS. 

Since  most  of  these  valuable  MSS.  are  the  property  of  Sr.  J.  (i.  Icazbalceta,  an  early 
publii*ation  thereof  may  be  hoped  for. 

Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra  now  rea4;he8  the  important  conclusion  : 

(a).    That  AiMilhuacan  or  Tezcuco  had  settlements  tributary  to  it  alone,  (p.  240). 

(^^    That  the  -  Empire"  had  tiilmtaiies  of  itf*eir. 

;<•;.  That  certain  pueblos  paid  tribute  both  to  Tezcuco  and  to  Mexico,  (p.  24<)).  Epazo- 
yu''a,  ••  pertenecieron  tambien  A  Tetzcoco,  y  en  el  reiiiad(»  de  It/coati  quedaron  por 
mitad  para  Mexico  y  para  Tt-tzcoco.  ft  tin  de  (jue  de  alii  sa^aran  lo^  nnperiales  las 
navajftfl  para  ?us  uiacana.s."    Taken  probably  from  Kt'lacion  ;{. 

The  "ImperialeH"  were,  therefore,  the  conlederales,  and  the  '"Inipcrio"  the  con- 
feilerncy.  But  if,  within  the  area  conquered  by  these  confederates,  each  one  of  them 
received  its  share  of  tributary  tribes,  how  could  it  be  their  task  or  ten<!cncy  to  unify  or 
nationalize,  since  each  of  the  three  associates  composed  but  a  part  of  that  power, 
and  their  asso<'iation  was  a  voluntary  one? 

{'!).  None  of  the  confederates  exercised  any  power  over  the  others,  beyond  the 
ex«'lusively  military  direction  delej^aled  to  the  Mexicans  proper.  "  Rapport  sur  les 
difinntes  classes  de  chefs  de  Ui  Xourelle  Kspagne,  Par  Alonzo  de.  ZaHta,'*  translated 
from  the  Spanish  original  by  Mr.  Ternaux  Conipans,  and  printed  in  lH4i>,  by  him  in  his 
•'  Voyages  Relations  et  Me'moires  origina  atuc pour  serririi  V  histoire  de  la  dt'conrerte  de  V 
Anu'riqiu:,''  {p.  11).  ''La  province  de  Mexico  etait  sonniise  a  trois  principaux  <*hef-< : 
celui  de  Mexico,  celui  de  Tezcuco  ct  celui  «le  Tlacopan,  que  Ton  nomnie  aujourd'  hui 
T.icuba.  Tons  les  chefs  inferieurs  relevaient  tie  ces  stiuverains  et  leur  obeissaient. 
Les  tiols  chefs  superieurs  forniaient  one  conleileralion  else  partaKaient  les  provinces 
Uont  lis  s'emparaient.  Le  bouverain  de  Mexico  avait  au  dessous  <le  lui  <-eux  de  Tez- 
cwo  et  de  Taciiba  pour  les  afl'aires  qui  avaient  rapport  &  la  jfuerre;  quant  A.  toutes  les 
autres,  lears  puissances  ^taient  egales,  de  sorte  que  V  un  d'  eux  ne  se  melait  Jamais  du 
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igtnes  tetlied  within  the  area  tribatanr  to  the  TaOer-tiibea.    Coa- 
•eqneotly  we  need  not  look  berond  the  tribe.  Urn  aaj  lawyer  fnm^ 

yw  >€■■■— >  4m  Mtm,"  (p.  KN    *•< 
▼AMMix,  car.  aia*i  qa'  oa  r  a  d^  dit, 
«g«irf  civile*  ct  criaiwclles.*' 

Fr^  TmiUo  4e  Maieiimim,  **  BiaUrrim  de Urn  JmMtt  de  Xmmm  rip  Ji,"  ia  TaL  I,«f 
ftr,  Icaxbalecca't  **  Catoecfam  de  DocaaMatoa.  cie.*(] 
d  —fcwio  de  Tccxeoeo  fM  taa  gnuMie  enaa  d 
Teucoeo  qaeca  aacigfedad  j  teiorioi 
Cap.  VII,  p.  IBf)  "  EUa  eiadad  de  Tctacoeo  era  la 
7  a*tart*a»»  el  teAor  de  cUa  era  d  legwado  acaar  de  la 
qoiare  provicciaa  ha*€a  la  proriacia  de  Tvxapaa.  qae 

ft  la  parte  de  Orieale  tieae  Mexico  TeaaeMMaa  i 

de  TIaropaa.  adoade  reaidia  H  lerteio  f«ftor  de  la 

prr/iriociaa :  eaUM  dos  •eftorea  ja  dicbo*  we  podriaa 

lidtaUa  nada  para  lo  ter.    (p.  IM)  **  Lat  de  laa  piofiaciaa  j 

c«Ntao  te6oK«  de  ditado  6  MUva.  j  ftobre  todoa  eraa  lo* 

T«U«&ro  J  el  de  Tlaeopaa ;  j  e*tot  ooa  C4>do«  lo*  oCraa  toda  lo 

ea  M^xio.  7  teaiaa  eorte  &  MoCeocsoouu"     We  kaow.  lMrw«.««., 

rettdemee  of  the  bead^trar-chief*  of  Teacaco  aad  Tlaeopaa  at  Mtwinob  la  aat 

tl^Htfh  tbetr  frequent  Tuiu  there  00  miliUrj  baMoes»,  aad  Cbeir  proCractad  tUmj 

tkwe  i^paaiarrlft  had  eatered  the  paeblo.  Ma7  explaia  the  ariar.    The  laOer  paii^gi  is 

aaamded  b7  the  good  father  (Trat.  III.  cap.  Vlll.  p.  kC),  aa  Mlowa:  **7  ai  de  arta 

alguo  ^e^r  leaia  ezeacioB  em  el  de  TeCacoeo." 

FermarndQ  O^tUm,  Caria  Seguttdm,  (la  Vedm'B  ^  HUtarimdom  primMiwn,  de."  VaL  I, 
p.  Vty,  speaking  of  Cacaroauia.  he  Mvt :  **  4  segaa  lo  qae  deipoes  dd  ivpa,  eta  d  ai«7 
eerc«bo  «leado  de  Mateczama.  7  tenia  sa  feaono  jnnio  al  dd  dkho  MalecaanM;  cajo 
Bocnhre  era  llacuJoacan.'*  Cort^  fhrther  relatet  that  whea  Cacaaiafaia  thtfalgaetl  to 
take  up  armt,  he  requeatetl  Montezaoui  to  direct  hla  to  oobm  to  Mexiea,  bat  tba  chief- 
taiK  o(  Teieaco  rerai»ed,  aayinir.  "  that  if  the7  wanted  MNBCihtag  of  hiai»  IIM7  aught 
c^Hae  over  on  hia  land,  arbere  they  would  And  out  who  he  waa,  aad  what  kind  of  obcdi> 
«m«-e  be  wa*  held  to.^  Mootezama  eren  waa  afhiid.  apon  this  repl7,  to  Miggeat  opaa 
rivleurc.  dta»aadiitg  Corti4»  from  It  altogether.  Thiit  abowa  clearl7  that  tte  Meaieaaa 
ha/1  tHt  auitiortty  over  the  Tescacana,  and  eren  were  loth  to  aaaail  tham. 

rranrisco  L^rptz  de  G<ymara.  Comquisia  d€  Uejieo  (In  Vedia.  Toai.  I.  p.  SM).  **  Ha- 
bta  a*irn<raiuo  otro*  amcho*  acnorea  t  reyea,  coiao  loa  de  Tezcoco  7  Tlaeopaa,  qaeao 
le  dcbiau  iiada.  aioo  la  olje*liencia  y  bfioienaje.**  Alao,  on  the  treacherona  adaare  of 
Ca^awatzin,  ht-  conflrma  Cort6<*  (p.  3M,^  *•  La  pri^ion  de  Cacama,  re7  de  Teacaco." 
(M.  p.  ms,,  *'  a  Ctiimapopoca  sacclid  el  otra  »a  bcrmano,  dicho  lacoua.  Kate  Iww 
a4r6or^  A  Aacupuzalco.  Cuaohnaa,  Chalco,  Couatlichan  y  HcMBZoeinco,  aua  taira  por 
a^^c/mpafiadoa  4rD  el  gobierm>  4  Nezaaalcoyocio.  aefior  de  Tescueo,  7al  seMnr  da  Tlaea> 
pan,  y  «!«;  aqui  adelaote  maodaron  y  gobemaron  eatoa  trea  t^eaorea  caaatoa  rdaoa  7 
pu«M</ft  olicleciao  y  tributaban  4  loa  de  CuMa ;  biea  que  el  principal  7  d  mayor  ddloa 
era  *■]  rrj  dc  M«jiro,  el  aegumlo  el  <le  Tezcnco.  7  el  menor  el  de  Tlaeopaa.** 

lienuU  iJUt  dt  fJattiHo.  Hittttria  verdadera  de  la  ConquUta  de  A'aCTia-g<paia. 
f Ve«lia.  Vol.  II,  Cap.  C,  p.  100.)  **  Cumo  el  CacamaUin.  aenor  de  la  ciudad  de  Teacoco 
qu4;  titi^piif.*  lie  M^Jico  era  la  mayor  y  man  principal  ciadad  que  hay  em  la  Noera 
K«pafiA."  AUo  ou  the  aeizure  of  Cacamaizio.  conflrroatory  of  Corteti  and  of  Gomara 
(pp.  101  and  lift  J. 

titmt4ilo  ytimnndez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdet.  Hi»toria  natural  y  gemerai  de  IndieM. 
Mii'lrt<i.  l«%Vi  Lib.  XXXIll,  cap.  VIII.  pp.  294  and  2li5).  The  entire  chapter  ia  deroted 
to  UtH  Mfizurc  of  i^mrnniHlzin,  aitrl  ia  almo^t  a  verbal  copy  of  tbe  report  made  by  Gort^ 
(Lib  XXXIll,  cap.  LII.  p.A39;.  It  containi»  a  letter  written  toOvie«lo,  by  tbe  rice-roy  of 
M*rxt<:o.  I>on  Antonio  de  Mendoza.  under  date  of  ^  October,  1511,  in  which  thla 
functionary  aays:  "  Y  lo  de  aqui  no  e»  tan  poco  que  no  |K>day«  haccr  libro  ddlo^  i  no 
§eik  pciaefto ;  porque  aunque  Montezuma  €  Mexico  ea  lo  que  entre  nosotroa  ha  aoaado* 
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of  social  organization.  The  confederacy  of  tribes,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  carried  no  influence  whatever  on  the  organization. 

no  erm  menor  tenor  el  Caeonci  de  Bfechoftcan,  y  otros  qae  recenoacian  al  ano  ni  al 
otro.**    We  qaote  this  paasage  mei-ely  aa  a  general  illustration. 

Fnsd  Bernardino  de  Sahagun.  Hiatoria  general  de  las  Coeae  de  Kueva-Eepaiiay 
poblished  by  Sr.  C.  M.  de  Bustamante,  in  1829  (Vol.  II,  lib.  VIII,  cap.  lU,  p.  876)» 
'*E1  cnarto  aefior  de  Tezcoco  se  Uamd  Netzahoalcoiotain,  y  reind  setenta  y  un  afios,  y 
en  tiempo  de  esto  se  comenzaron  las  guerras,  y  turo  el  sefiorlo  de  Tezcoco  siendo 
senor  del  de  Mexico  Itzcoatzin,  y  estos  entrambos  bicieron  guerra  &  los  de  Tecpaneca, 
de  AtzcapCsalco,  y  &  otros  poeblos  y  proTlnciaa,  y  el  t\i4  Aindador  del  sefiorlo  de 
Tezcoco  in  Aculhoacan.**    (Id.  Vol.  III.  lib.  XII,  cap.  XLI,  page  fi9,  close  of  chapter.) 

/Vair  Diego  Durdn,  Hiatoria  de  las  Yndiae  de  Nueva  Eepnfia  i  lelae  de  Tierra  Finne* 
Pnblisbed  by  Sr.  Jos^  Fernandez  Ramirez  at  Mexico,  in  1867,  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  128).  *'  £1 
rey  Itscoatl,  aanque  mal  ilispuesto,  holg6  de  la  Tictoria  y  did  las  graclas  &  todos  loa 
tefiorea  y  principales,  al  qtiMl,  agrauAndosele  la  enfermedad,  entendiendo  do  se  acer- 
tartele  la  nanerte,  mandd  Uamar  al  Sefior  de  Tezcoco,  Ne^analcoyutl,  pariente  cercano 
•070,  y  aconscjdie  qne  no  toviese  guerra  con  los  Mexicanos,  sus  parientes  y  amigoa, 
•ino  qne  antes  se  hiciese  con  ellos  y  Aiese  en  su  favor  siempre :  y  dexd  ordenado  que 
detde  en  adelante  Aiese  de  Tezcnoo  el  segnndo  rey  de  la  comarca  y  el  tercero  el  de 
Tsenba,  i  quien  lUunauan  el  rey  de  Tlaluacpan.  .  .  .*'  (p.  184).  **  .  .  .  y  solo  estoa 
tres  reynos  mandaron  y  govemarou  la  tierra,  de  hoy  en  adelante,  siendo  el  de  Mexico 
•obre  todos  ellos,  y  casi  coino  emperador  y  monaroa  del  nueuo  mundo.'*  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Cap.  XV  is  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  but  cannot  be  in- 
serted here.  The  editor,  Sr.  J.  F.  Kamirez,  appears  to  incline  to  the  opinion,  however, 
Uiat  there  was  a  confederacy  on  equal  terms,  (note  8,  p.  130).  The  same  author  also 
states  repeatedly  that  the  head-chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  sacrificed  (slaughtered) 
captives  at  the  chief  teo-calli  of  Mexico,  on  very  solemn  occasions,  together  with  the 
liead-chief  of  Mexico,  thus  showing  equal  rights.  (Cap.  XXIII,  p.  197  and  others.) 
But  his  plainest  statement  is  found  (Cap.  XLIII,  p.  347),  and  rends  as  l'olloW8 :  **A1gn- 
nos  han  querido  decir  quel  reyno  de  Tezcuco  era  libre  de  todo  reconucimicutu  y  parms 
al  monarca,  y  que  en  nada  le  era  sujetn,  lo  qual  alio  h1  coutrario  en  esta  ystoria  Mexi- 
canu;  porque  aunque  &  la  verdad  no  Cributauan  &  Mexico  manias  ni  joias  ni  plumas 
ni  ooHas  de  comida,  como  otras  provincias  tributauan,  hallo  enipero  &  los  Mexicanos 
metidos  en  las  tierras  tezcucanus  donde  sembraban  y  cogian,  y  algunds  dcllos  hecbos 
terrazgueros  de  los  seiioreM  de  M^xit-.o;  y  alio  que  en  oft^ciendose  estas  Tiestas  y 
solenidades,  daban  tributo  desclauoo  para  ella,  de  lo  qunl  ninguno  CHtaua  enento  ni 
reservado.  Tambien  alio  que  ofk*^ci^ndo8e  dar  guerra  &  alguna  ciu<lnd  y  provincia,  al 
primero  qne  llaniauao  y  acudian  para  que  apercibiese  bub  geutes,  era  al  rey  de 
Tezcuco,  y  como  abemos,  notado  en  ei^ta  ystoria,  le  hacian  venir  ft  Mexico  todas  las  veoes 
qne  se  ofrecia  ocasion,  loqual  no  era  poca  sujecion,  dado  que  tuviese  hus  preeniinencias 
y  libertades  de  rey  y  sefior  de  aquella  provincia  de  Aculuacan ;...." 

Fernando  de  Alvarcido  Tezqzomoe.  Cronica  Mtxicana.  (9th  Vol.  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  '^Antiquities  of  Mexico.")  This  author  agrees  so  closely  with  Duraii  in  most 
Instances,  that  we  can  dispense  with  full  quotations.  See  Cap.  XIX  and  XX,  on  the 
pretended  conquest  of  Tezcuco  by  the  Mexicans.  Tezozomoc  is  very  positive  on  the 
question  of  joint  sacrifice  (Cap.  LXIX.  p.  117).  A  singular  remark  is,  however,  found 
(Cap.  XCVII.  p.  172).  After  the  Huexotzlncas  had  sent  delegates  to  Mexico  to  sue  for 
peace,  the  Mexican  council  was  called  together:  "dijo  zihuacoatl  resohit«K  Senor, 
como  9eri.  esto,  ai  no  lo  saben  vuestros  conhcgeros  de  guerra  los  reycs  de  Acnlhuacau- 
Nezahualpilli,  y  el  de  Tecpanecas  Tlaltecatzin  ?  hagaoe  entero  cnbildo  y  acuerdo :  fue 
aconlado  asi."  'Ihis  important  incident  shows  that  not  even  the  Mexicans  liad  the 
right  to  treat  alone  with  a  power  hostile  to  the  three  tribes,  con8e«iueutIy  that 
the  other  tw«>  were  their  cof\ftderate8^  and  not  their  feudal  vassals.  Fray  Durau  con- 
firms the  incident  in  chapter  LX,  p.  4*3,  of  his  work,  precedingly  <|Uotcd. 

Joseph  de  Acotta,  HUtorii  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias,  Madrid,  ir>08,  derives 
his  inlormation  from  the  same  source  as  the  two  preceding,  namely :  the  Codex  Rami 
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It  waA  only  a  partnership,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrring  on 
the  business  of  warfare,  and  that  iotended  not  for  the  exteosioo  of 


rex*  ttffW  In  frroreAS  of  pnblfcatkn  «t  Mexico.  Aeoota  wieutkima  aad  describes 
(Lih.  Vf  I*  <:»p.  XV,  p.  4M,.  the  tradtttooAry  var  bsCwccA  tke  MexicaB*  and  Tezrocans 
e'/ft/'liidlnK :  "  f>>n  ento  quedd  el  tbtj  de  Mexiro  por  sapreso  Ber  de  Tezrnco,  j  no 
qolUndoIr*  NU  Kej,  sino  haziendule  del  rapreno  Censcjo  tajo.*  C^'ap.  XVI.  p.  «90.) 
Both  chiefA,  of  Tezcuo  and  of  Tlacopsui,  are  BMatiooed  bj  hin  as  "electors  **  of  tiM 
MexinMn  h*m4  cUUsfit. 

HftMutian  ttamirtz  de  Putnlenl^  Bishop  of  San  r>oaiio|ro  and  PresMdent  of  the  Bojal 
Aadi#;n<'.U  at  MexifM>.  **  tjeitrt  ,  .  .  d  sa  wu^yegU  CkarUa  V,"^  translated  bj  Mr. 
T«m«n«-Omipanii  in  hin  '*  Premier  Recneil  de  Pieces  reLttires  i  la  Xoarrile-Espagne,** 
and  tfearing:  date  3  Nov..  l5Ti  (p.  251).  *'  Les  soarerains  de  Tezcoco,  de  Tacnba,  qal 
4uu»!nt  tr^o  puisnants  dani  cette  contr^.  agi«saient  de  meme  que  Mntixama.  lis 
partaif«'«i«;rit  eritre  eax  et  ce  eourerain  le  fmi(  de  tears  conquHes;  oependant  tes 
*oiir«;raini*  d«  Moxico  ^taient  les  plus  paissants.  ec  lis  earent  toajoors  ane  plas  graade 
diflT^reri'-e."  Ttie  same  word*  about  are  repeated  in  the  **  :Seamd  ReTweUJ*  printed  ISIO, 
'ihti  flrot  '*  IC^^-ueil "  appeared  in  1K38),  on  p.  322.  The  Report  is  therein  stated  to  be 
hy  %Uh  President  awl  the  Andiencio. 

**  Uttrf,  iUM  Ch/tptUHns  Frf.rt  ToHMo  et  Frirt  Diego  jyOlarte  d  Don  LmU  de  Felasoo 
0sW,.,**  tlHU::  M.  Vmup/HH  de  Cholula,  27  AGut,  1551.  (Ternaox,  '^Recueil."  I,  p.  403), 
**'tttuX0'.n  lei  autreH  oli^iflHftient  A  Slontezuma,  au  souTerain  deTezcuco,  et  i  celui  de 
t\Mtut\tfi,  On  troin  princen  ^taient  ^troitement  confed^rte;  ils  partair&ient  entre  euz 
Urn%  l«f«  \fnyti  qtiMN  ftul>Jiigualent.  Montezuma  ^xer^iit  la  toute-puissance  dans  les 
sirsireH  r<'l/itir(;M  k  In  guerre  et  au  gouvemment  de  la  c4>nriM^nition.'' 

yrny  (i^roninut  de  Mendieta.  ••  HtBtorin  eecUtiastica  Jttdiana/*  published  by 
lf,»/,),HU'M»  ill  imu.  Alt4!r  having  mentioned  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  129)  that  the 
t.hlttfi*  of  Mi;xino  and  Tez<:uco  Hcnt  challengeti  to  foreign  tribe«  to  recognize  **  the  chief 
of  M<'XM-^>"  MA  th<'lr  superior,  and  Ut  give  him  tribute*,  he  says  (Cap.  XXVIII,  p.  IM), 
'*  K*  de  »H)ntr  nmt  ion  nefioren  de  Jl^xico,  Tezcuco  y  Tacuba,  como  reyes  y  seiiores 

nuitrffuon  de  <;iilii  ti<;rru "  (Cap.  XXXVIl,  p.  IM.)    "  Lo8  sefiores  de  las  provin* 

finn  6  ptirldon  mu:  iiitnfMliatnmente  eran  subJetOit  i  Mexico,  iban  lueg^  alii  &  eer  con- 
tlttninlttn  ou  AIM  M'fiorins,  denpues  que  los  principales  de  su^  provincias  los  habian 

elejcido,  y  <'on  algnnon En  Ion  pucbloH  y  provincias  que  inroediatamente  eran 

MU^i}*:io*  A  Tf'/cneo  y  ATa^'iilm  teniaii  recurso  por  la  conflrmacion  i  ens  ttenores;  que 
^n  tM/o  y  idrtiH  com'ib  mtoM  fl»»  MeTwrm  no  reconocuin  mperior."    Italics  are  my  own. 

JnlonU/  df.  Ihrrrra.  *'  /llMtorla  gen^td  de  tot  heehos  de  lot  Castellanot  en  lae  Jilas  y 
Ut  '/irrru' Firmed*  I  mar  Ocratio."  1720,  Madrid.  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XII,  p.  1»0). 
ttf.  Altn'fAt  copii'M  lioiunra,  niid  In  regard  to  the  Hcizui-e  of  Cacamatzin  he  not  only  con- 
Him*  rorf^^t,  <*omarn,  and  Bernal  Dtez,  but  in  much  more  detailed  and  positive  yet. 
(inu-.  It,  lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  pp.  217,  21H.)  Finally  he  asserts:  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap. 
XV,  p  IMj.  "<;oii  McxUmi  c^laban  conlederados  los  SeiJotes  de  Tezcuco,  i  TIncopan, 
que  aoitt  Unman  Taciilm.  i  partian  lo  c|uv  ganaban,  i  obedecian  al  Seiior  de  Mexico,  en 
lo  lo«'Hiit«;  A  la  guerra,  i  teiiian  algunoH  I'ueblos  comune^ii  en  ^ucesioii,  asl  de  lod  S>ciiono8, 
f/f/ino  iU<<  Ion  MniorazgoN,  i  liacl(?ndafi." 

Wi'  uitw  turn  lo  an  author  who  plainly  takes  an  opponiteview  of  the  question,  claim- 
ing, III  pliM'i*  of  a  Afexlcnn  "  Kmpire,"  the  suprenincy  lor  the  Tezcucfuis,  or  an  ancient 
"KniplM!"  of  till!  <;lii(',hiinera0.  The  latter  claim  haH  already  been  discussed  in 
•*  Teiiurr  nf  l,nnd»"  Cp,  .'IWI,  note  10).  Thif*  assumption, —  which  Ktrongly  combats  the 
view  thai  ihi'rc  was  ai^  thing  at  all  lilce  an  Kinpirc,  while  it  implies  the  existence  of  a 
men*  «onl'«?cl«ra<*y.-— In  si*  t  forth  by  the  following  well  known  Tezcuean  native  au.hor. 

Ftrnnndo  de  Alha  /xtliixochUl.  •*  liintoire  dee  Chichim^.ques  ou  des  anrieiis  liois  de 
Tftruco."  ThiM  Ih  tiie  frcnch  translntion  of  the  original  •'llistoria  de  los  Cliichimecos, 
et<;.,  etc./*  contained  In  Lord  KiiigKlxn'OUgh's  iith  volume.  Since  ab.>trart'«  might  prove 
loo  li'iigtliy,  I  merely  r«'fer  to  ((Jap.  XXXII),  on  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
us  containing  nonie  very  plain  and  remarkable  passages  (pp.  218,210,  and  220),  among 

liKPOiiT  Tkauody  Mubkum,  II.        36 
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territorial  ownership,  but  only  for  an  increase  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence.^ 

which  is  one :  *'  ces  trois  dynasties  gon  vernaient  la  NooFclie-Espagne  jusqa&  Parriv^e  des 
Chretien^.  Cependant,  quoiqdelles  fussent  ^galts  en  rang,  en  pulsnance  et  en  i*evenu, 
il  J  avail  de  certains  tribnts  ilont  le  roi  de  Tlacopan  ne  reccvait  qu  ^in  cinquieme,  tan- 
dis  que  ceux  de  Mexico  et  de  Tezcuco  en  recevalent  chacun  deux.'*  8ee  also  (Cap. 
XXXIV.  cap.  XXXVI.  pp.  1^  and  24(5;  cap.  XXXVIII,  pp. 289 and 273;  2d  vol.,  Cap.  LXXI, 
pp.  109  and  110),  and  others.  Nevertheless,  lxtliIxo<'hitl  reproaches  bitterly  Montezuma 
with  liaving  as^urped  the  leading  power  which  belonged  to  the  Texcucans  (according 
to  him),  and  having  taken  the  direction  of  the  confederacy  Into  his  hands.  (Cap. 
LXXV,  p.  l>8,  to  XXVI,  p.  132,  etc.).  These  charges  are  violently  repeated  in  his  other 
and  more  extensive  work:  ^^  Relacionet  historicaa.**  Also  in  V^ol.  IX  of  Lord 
Kin>»borongh.  As  a  specimen,  I  refer  to  the  '  Venida  de  los  Espafioles  "  translated  also 
by  Mr.  Teroaux  under  the  title  of  *'  CruauUs  horriblet  de*  conquirantn  du  Mexique.** 
In  regard  to  the  war  between  Tezcuco  and  Mexico,  in  which  he,  of  course,  attributes  the 
fulle^-t  victory  to  the  former  see  also  *"  Undtcima  Relacion*^  (Kings borough,  IX,  pp.  407 
and  408).  Ixtlilxochitl  is  seconded  and  followed  by  his  illustrious  contemporary.  Fra^ 
Juan  de  Tarquemada.  *'  Lot  veinteiun  Librot  littualeM  i  numarchia  Indiana^  etc.,  etc.' 
Edition  of  1723.  This  distinguished  ecclesiastic  is  such  a  consistent  advocate  of  feu- 
dalism, that  he  even  assigns  the  division  of  Tenochtitlan  into  four  quarters  to  an 
"edict"  of  the  '' Chicbimecan  Emperor"  Techotlalatzin  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  88 
and  89).or  to  an  order  of  Mexican  **  Lords"  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  295).  Still  he  is  very 
plain  about  Tezcuco  being  equal  and  not  subject  to  ^exico.  Compare  for  instance 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  304),  **nunca  perdio  su  antigua  estimacion,  y  siempre  tuvo 
Rei.  y  Senor  legitimo,  que  la  regia.  y  governaba,  y  era  igu.il  con  el  de  Mexico,"  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXXiX,  p.  144),  about  the  confederacy;  (Cap.  XI,  p.  14(0.  About  the  pretended 
war  between  the  two  tribes  (Cap.  XLII,  p.  149.  **Y  no  solo  no  es  verdad;  pei-o  es 
directaniente  contra  ella."  On  tlie  supposed  intrigues  of  Montezuma  against  the  Tez- 
cucan.-s  (Lib.  II,  caps.  LXXXIII,  LXXXIV,  etc.,  etc.).  until  the  first  passnge  of  Cap. 
LXX.XVII.  (p.  2-27;,  *•  nuierto  el  Rei  Ne^Jihualpilli  «le  Tetzouco.  y  entnindo  en  su  lu^ar  su 
Hijo  Cacania  .  .  .  .  •  corrio  la  conl'edoracion  de  los  Ileies,  conio  hnsta  enlonces  lo 
avian  aoofetumhrado  .  .  .  ."  also  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  ."l.'i.i), '•  ....  no  (li»j;i  dc  ser 

su  igual,  yK*eniej:inteel  (leTelz<Mico "    (Cap.  XXVII,  p.  :j.')(i;  cap.  XXVIli,  p.  301.) 

Copy  of  Mendieta.  About  warfare  of  the  Confciierates  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  VI.  p.  W^l) 
Lib.  XIV,  cjip.  1,  p.  5;K;  Cap.  II,  p.  537).  I)ivi.>'ion  of  Spoils  and  of  Tributes  Mem. 
(rap.  VIII,  pp.  .5P>,  .^l7and.54iS),  '•  porque  ciertoes  a^i.  (pie  el  Uei  de  Mexico  no  era  niaior 

en  Antoridad,  que  el  de  Telzcuro "    From  thede,  but  e.-q»eeially  from  Toique- 

niacla'.s  hirlory  of  the  conjiuc-^t.  which  occupies  the  entire  fourth  Book  (Vol.  I),  enough 
can  be  gatliered  to  i»how  that  this  cumbrous  but  important  authority  admits  no  Mexican 
Empire,  but  only  a  confederacy  of  Mexi<-ans.  Teziucans,  and  Tlacopans. 

Fray  Affustin  da  J'etancnrt,  "  Ttatro  Afej:icajw"  (F^<iition  of  1870),  admits  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Mexicans  (Parte  llri,  Trat.  T,  cap.  XIV,  p.  'iUl).  •' y  reniataron  la  llestu  <iue 
dando  Izcohuall  p(n*  rey  supremo  del  imperii)  tepaneca.  por  ser  prinien)  que  nezahu- 
alcoyoll,  y  este  por  rey  de  los  aculhuas.  y  al  de  Tacuba  le  hicieron  rey  de  la  parte  «le 

maz.ihuacan,  etc ".    But  the  confe<leracy  *•  liKa,"  of  the  three  chiefs  is  a<!knowl- 

edged  everywhere.  (Also  Trat.  II',  cap.  Ill,  p.  .JW).  "  cuando  los  Mexicanos,  los  tezco- 
canos  6  de  Tlacopan  (que  cran  los  reyes  que  estaban  confederados  para  las  guerras, 
etc.  .  .  ." 

To  this  lengthy  collection  of  quotations  many  others  might  be  added,  from  the  same 
period  as  well  as  of  a  later  dale.  They  appear  to  justify  the  pro))osilion  advanced, 
namely  :  none  of  the  confederates  exerci^ed  any  power  over  the  others,  beyond  that  of 
ejcciujtirflt/  military  leadership,  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  Mexican.-;*  proper. 

The  con<iueror8  never  interfered  with  the  s^vernment,  organization,  and  njode  of 
life  of  tribes  whom  they  had  overpowered.  No  attempt,  either  direct  or  implied,  was 
made  to  assimilate  or  incorporate  them. 

My  friend  Dr.  G.  Bn'thl,  author  of  the  highly  interesting  and  conscientious  woik 
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Oar  iDvestigjitioiis  mre  therdbce  iwoinrd  to  tbe  limiU  of  the 
ilngle  tribe,  and  we  hare  selected  for  that  porpose  the  Mexicuis 


**  DU  CnUurvotiker  det  mttem  AwurOm^  (CfaMtesali,  1891,  T?.  'SW  kM,  m  i««Btd  to  tlie 
•talcmeote  made  tn**Art<tf  Wmr"  ip.  MO,  wMc  17;  p.  IS,  Bote  ISt),  Md  te  **  7%mv«  ^ 
XaiMf«^(pp.  4ttaad4U,alMiioCeM;  pp.  417  aad  41S.  also  Bote  «),  called  aij  attention 
to  a  paaAage  Crom  &iAa^ii»,  ^£ri«<orMfeMr«l*  (Ub.  Till,  cap.  XXIT.  p.  nS),  **  Habi- 
codo  paeifl/:ado  la  provmcia,  I1M90  kM  aenorea  del  caapo  repnitiaa  tribnio*  &  loa  qoe 
liatHao  aklo  eooqoiatado*,  para  que  OMla  on  alo  loa  dieaen  al  aenor  qoe  les  habia  eon- 
qoUudo,  7  el  tnbuto  era  de  lo  qne  en  eiln  tm  eriaba  7  te  hncia,  7  laego  elegiaB  gober- 
UMdiffte*  7  oilcialea  qoe  presldieten  eo  aqnella  proTincaa,  no  de  loo  natnrale*  de  ella, 
•ino  de  lo«  que  la  habiaa  cooqaiatado."  Tbe  anthor  kisMeU;  bowerer,  giTea  tbe  ex- 
planation iff  nrbat  be  Uitenda  to  deftignate  bj  anefa  ^•goremora  and  oSciaU  wbo  abonid 
preal«ie  In  aaid  proTlnce."  In  bU  litta  Book,  (Cap.  II,  p.  5.  Vol.  Ill),  be  aa7a :  '•  La  pri- 
mera  wez  que  parecieron  navioa  en  la  eo«ta  de  eata  Xnem-B^pafia,  loa  eapitmea  de 
Moctbeozoma  qoe  se  llamaban  Ca/pLtqutM  qoe  ettaban  eercn  de  la  eoata  In^o  ftaeron 
i  wer  que  em  aqueilo  qoe  tIdo,  que  nooea  babian  rbrto  navkM,  nno  de  kM  coalea  fbe 
el  calpixque  de  Cnextecatl  qoe  se  llamaba  Pinotl :  Herabaeonaigootroa  calpixqoea  nno 
qoe  •«  ilamaba  Yaotsin,  qoe  reaidia  en  el  pueblo  de  MictlanqnanbtIa,  7  ocro  qne  ae 
llamaba  Teozlii»ocatl,  que  reeldia  eo  el  pueblo  de  Teoctnlocan,  7  otro  qoe  ae  llamabn 
CuilUlpiUK;,  «He  no  era  calpixque  nine  criado  de  uno  de  estoa  calpixqnea,  7  pnncipal- 
ejo  que  te  llamaba  Tentlil.^  In  tbU  Saba^n  about  agreea  with  7V»oioBioc(CVtfariOB, 
Cap.  CVI,  evil,  CVIII,  CIX),  inasmucb  aa  tbe  latter  alao  atatea  tbe  oAcers  to  bare 
been  calpixquea,  th.  U,  ** Stewaftia''  or gatkertrs of  tri^mtt.  Compare ^lonaode  IfoKno, 
**  Voeabulario,'*  (Parte  lla,  p.  12.) 

Tbe  namen  of  tbeiie  Indians  wbo  received  Cortes  are  found  near]7  alike  in  all  llie 
authori,  but  we  are  struck  b7  the  fact  tbat  man7  of  tbem  call  tbe  natiToa  ''goremora** 
of  Montcxuma.  1  quote  Bernal  Diez  de  CattUlo  (Cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  as  and  SS,  Vedb^ 
Vol.  II J  (Jomara  (pp.  312.  313,  814,  etc.,  Vedia  I).  IxOiUockitl  (•*  Hifiourt  da  Ckidd- 
mif/uesr  Cap.  LXXIX,  p.  100).  '^  CruatUes  horribles,**  (p.  3.)  Herrera  (Dee.  II,  Ub.  V, 
cap.  IV,  p.  llfi;  Cap.  V,  p.  117).  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  387;  Cap.  XVII,  p. 
300,  eU;.).  VeUtneurt  (Vol.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  43).  FraifJo9ep\  Joaquin  GramadoM  f  Oaive*, 
(*'  TardeM  Americanas*'  Mexico,  1778,  tftb  evening,  p.  234).  Abbate  F.  X.  davigtmr 
(*'  Ur»chiehU  von  Mexico,**  Leipzig,  1790,  a  german  tranalation  of  tbe  Italian  original 
which  appeared  at  Cei»ena  In  1780.  Vul.  II,  Lib.  VllI,  cap.  V,  p.  Itf).  These  pooemora 
tlien;foi-e  were  but  *'  calpixques,"  in  other  words  collectors  of  tribute.  Tbis  ia  alread7 
•tate<l  by  (Jviedo  y  Vuldis  (Vol.  Ill,  Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  I,  p.  299),  speaking  of  Cem- 
pfrnl,  "  porqne  los  inilios  h  ministros,  que  alii  estaban  p»r»  mand&rJoa,  eran  oflciales  k 
mayorilomos  de  la  cibdad  de  Mexico."  The  "  Real  Mljecutoria  de  S.  U..  Sobre  Tierrae 
y  HeMcrcaM  de  Pechoi  y  Paga  perleneciente  d  o§  Caciques  de  Axapueso,  de  la  Jurisdicdon 
de  Otumba,**  (Col.  de  Doc's,  Vol.  |^  Icazbalceta,  p.  5>,  ealls  all  tbe  Indiana  in  queatlon 
**  enviadoN  por  cl  gran  Montezuma.** 

This  explains  ibe  evident  contradictions  of  Sabagun. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  one  amply  proven  by  Uie  records  of  tbe  conquest,  tbat  no- 
where did  Uie  8paniHrds,  on  their  whole  march  from  ibe  coast  to  Mexico,  meet  with 
Mexican  tulministraUtrs  or  rulers  of  subjected  trii>e8.  Quotations  are  useless,  we  onl7 
refer  to  the  remarkable  description  furnished  by  Bernal  Diez  of  the  events  at  Quia- 
huiztlan  (Ve«lia  II,  Cap.  XLVI,  pp.  40  and  41),  wliich  culminated  in  the  violence  done  to 
the  *'  rccundudores  de  Montezuma."  Thia  scene,  whicli  is  highly  characteristic,  baa 
been  l>eiiultliiily  *'  remodeltMl,"  through  a  lew  onii»8ions,  by  our  own  great  W.  H.  Pres- 
colt  ("  History  of  the  conquest  of  Afexico,*'  1869,  Book  II,  chap.  VII,  p.  349).  There  is, 
flnnlly,  nbuiidunt  proof  of  tlie  fuel  ttiat  neither  the  Mexicans,  nor  any  of  their  confed- 
erate", ever  attvmplcd  to  change  or  subvert  the  organization  and  mode  of  govei-nment 
of  any  of  the  tribes  whom  tliey  overthrew.  I  refer  to  Oviedo  y  Vald^'s  (,L\b.  XXXIU, 
cap.  XLVI,  p.  50-2).  Tor quenuida  {Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  517).  JxtliUochitl  {liisUAre 
des  ChicfUmiques,  (Cap.  XXX  VIII,  p.  273).   Andres  de  Tdpia  ("  Belacion  sobre  la  Conquista 
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proper,  who  dwelt,  as  elsewhere  established  by  ns,  on  the  partly 
artiOcial  islands  in  the  lagune  of  the  Mexican  valleyJ  Besides 
the  prominence  acquired  by  them  in  the  annals  of  history,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that,  in  a  general  manner,  their  Institutions  are 
typical  of  those  of  other  setlentary  tribes.^ 

Tribal  society,  based  according  to  Lewis  H.  Morgan  upon  kin, 
and  not  political  society  which  rests,  according  to  the  same  author, 
upon  TKRiuTORY  and  propebtt,  must  thei*efore  be  looked  for  among 
the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  remains  for  us  to  establish  its  degree 
of  development,  its  details,  and  the  manner  of  its  working. 

In  onier  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  these  questions,  we 
should  secure  as  much  information  as  possible  of  the  past  of  the 
tribe  under  consideration.  Institutions  are  never  wilfully  or  acci« 
dentally  created,  but  evolved ;  in  other  words,  they  are  the  result 
of  growth  in  knowle<lge  and  experience.^  The  great  difference 
existing  between  tribal  society  and  political  is  explained  as  a  dif- 

de  M£xieOt**  Col.  do  Doc.,  Vol.  II,  IcaxlMilceta,  p.  561,  and  especially  p.  fi92),  **  Mexico 
tenia  en  sn  tieropo  en  el  hacer  guerra  esta  drdeo ;  que  yendo  ft  la  giierra,  al  que  se  daba 
de  pax  ao  tenia  sobre  ^1  tributo  cleito,  sino  que  tantas  veces  en  el  ano  lo  Uevaban  pi^ 
sente  ft  an  discrecion  del  que  lo  Uevaba;  pero  si  era  poco  niostr&bales  mal  rostro,  y  8i 
mucho  airradeciaselo.  Y  en  estos  no  ponia  mayordomo  ni  rccaudador  ui  cosa ;  el  eeiior 
K  era  senor.  Los  que  tomaba  de  guerra  decian  t^uUin  tlarotl,  que  quiere  de<!ir«  tiib- 
utan  como  esclavos.  En  estos  ponia  niayordon)u»  y  recogedoras  y  recaudtidores;  y 
auiique  loa  Senures  mandnban  su  gentc,  eran  debujo  de  lu  mano  debtoB  de  Mexico  .  .  . 
.  ."  MotoUnia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII.  p.  185),  Grau<ulos  y  Galvez.  (5Ui  nigbt,  p.  1(>8),  a 
singular  picture  of  purest  feudality,  for  which  Gomara  may  be  responsible  in  pari. 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleai  ( Letter  o/ith  Xov.,  1532,  Ist ;  •*  Hecueil,"  ( pp.  245, 24<i,  and  247) .  Zur- 
ita  "  Jiapport,**  (p.  Ks),  to  be  compared  with  Mendieta  and  ToiqucMuada. 

Consequently  there  was  no  tendency  towards  unillcation  or  nationalization  in  all  the 
successlul  and  extensive  raids  which  the  Nahuatlaca  of  the  valley  ol  Mexico  carried 
on  for  a  full  century.  No  organic  body,  larger  than  tfie  tribe,  resulted  from  the.se  san- 
guinary forays;  because  tiie  confeilera(!y  itself  was  not  the  end.  but  the  beginning  of 
thei>e  undertaking)^*  Ihis  Justilies  the  view  which  I  bhall  hereafter  advocate  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  that  confederacy  namely :  as  a  mere  partnership  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  wai-fare  the  latter  in  turn  being  part  of  the  moile  of  subsistence. 

8  "  Bubed  upon  territory  and  profierty  "  acconling  to  L.  II.  Morgan,  in  contra-distinc- 
tion  to  tribal-society,  based  upon  '•Kin."    {"Ancient  Society,"  chapter  II,  page  02). 

^"Arto/  >rar,"p.86. 

^"Art  of  War;'  p.  150.    ♦•  Tenure  of  Lands,^'  pp.  421,  422. 

^"  JxtliUockitl  (HistiAre  des  Chichimiqueg,''  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  245).  "Ainsi,  tout 
ce  qui  sedit  de  Tezcuco  doit  t>'entendre  ausbi  des  deux  aulre.ri,  ...  .  ."  Gom^ra  (p.  440, 
Vedia,  I).  **To  speak  of  the  Mexicans,  signifies  as  much  as  speaking  of  all  New 
Spain."  The  title  of  the  section  is  :  "  Costnmbres  de  los  honibres."  and  the  original  text 
re;td»:  '*  llablando  de  mejicanos,  es  hablar  en  general  de  loda  la  Nueva-Kspana." 
Although  Zurtta  (p.  5)  insists  upon  the  variety  of  customs  among  the  aborigines,— 
changing  from  settlement  to  settlement,  from  tribe  to  tribe,— hi.')  own  report  fuiiiibhes 
the  proof  of  the  contrary,  an^l  it  is  evident  from  the  text  that  he  alludes  principally  to 
the  diversity  in  languages  an<l  dialects. 

•Morgan  (''Ancient  Society t^*  Chap.  I,  p.  6). 
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ferent  state  of  progress.  But  iDstitutions  have  grown  out  of  the 
relations  between  the  sexes,  and  the  increase  of  the  human  species 
and  its  propagation.  Had  political  society  existed  in  Mexico,  we 
should  l>e  entitled  to  find  there  a  plain  and  definite  conception  of 
the  family.i^  Whether  such  is  the  case  a  glance  at  the  system  of 
consanguinity  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possi- 
ble, will  tell  us. 

Among  American  aborigines  of  low  culture,  in  fact  over  the 
widest  area  once  held  by  the  '*  Indian  "  race,  "  mother-right "  ruled 
supreme.  The  tangible  fact,  coarsely'  expressed,  that  a  child  was 
always-sure  of  his  mother^  whereas  it  might  not  be  equally^TJCrniin 
oJ^xAffither^^^  created  !n  course  of  time  and  witirincrrased  num- 
bers a  tendency  to  aggregate  into  clusters  whose  basis  was  cer^ 
taint}'  of  descent-in  common.  These  clusters  wcre.-^4^KiNSji 
signifieantly  termed  ** lineages"  by  Spamslr'authors.  Siich  aa. 
traced  back  their  descent^io  a  common  mother  therefore  composed 
^<^  of  tfiese^egardless  of  tbeir  male  procreators.  The  family — 
consisting  of  a  group  which  includes  children  as  descendants  of 
both  parents  —  was  not  yet  recognized,  and  the  kin  took  its 
place  for  all  purposes  of  public  life.  It  formed  the  unit  of  social 
organization.  With  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  experience  how- 
ever, and  a  corresponding  increase  of  wants,  the  importance  of 
man  rose  correspondingly.  ''  Mother-right "  began  to  3*ield  ;  female 
descent  to  change  to  **  descent  in  the  male  line."  Nevertheless 
the  kin  remained  the  unit  of  social  agglomeration,  with  the  only 
difference  that  it  was  reckoned  through  males  instead  of  by  fe- 
males. It  required  the  final  overthrow  of  the  kin  as  a  public  In- 
stitution to  bring  about  the  present  shape  of  that  intimate  group, 
the  family,  among  the  most  highly  advanced  nations. ^^ 

The  two  extremes  of  growth  of  the  family,  as  characterized  by 
the  inception  of  the  kin,  and  by  the  family  after  the  obliteration 

^^^ {Ancient  Hocuriy^"  Chap.  H,  p.  7H.)  For  the  Bo-cnlled  "Descriptive  System  of 
Il(^l:ili(>ii8liip."  compare.  L.  It.  Aforgan  (••  SyMtema  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the 
Human  Family,''  Chap.  II.  pp.  10,  12,  13). 

i>Tlii.i  ut»i«crtion  Ih  lound  in  various  atithorti.  I  nhall  quote  but  one:  Gregotio 
Garcia^  {'■*  Oriytn  dc  los  Intiioi  dfi-el  Xuero  Afundo  e  India*  Occidfniaies"  second 
cdilion,  1729,  Matlrid,  Lib.  IV,  Caj).  XXIII,  p.  247). 

>>  Althou;;li  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  these  researches  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  Phmilive  Marriage,  I  wan  compelled  to  refer  to  the  question  of  kin  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  explain  at  least  the  importanre  of  that  group  in  thcrhistory  of  society. 
For  an}  tiling  cl.sc.  the  works  of  Mr.  Morgan,  Sir  lienry  S.  Maine,  John  F.  Mc  Lennan, 
and  bome  publications  of  Dr.  Ad.  Rastian,  should  be  consulted,  besides  a  great  number 
of  others  loo  numerous  to  mention  here. 
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of  the  former,  are  distinguished  by  the  terminology  of  relationship. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  relatives  are  at  once  classified  ;  in  ttie 
latter  instance,  the}'  are  merely  described.  Now,  our  investiga- 
tions of  the  customs  of  Inheritance  among  the  ancient  Mexicans 
have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  already  achieved 
progress  to  desceiit  in  the  male  line.^^  Actual  family  existed  among 
them  in  its  incipient  form  at  least. 

But  we  meet  here  with  a  singular  feature  in  designating  rela- 
tionships. Ascending  from  the  "  Ego,"  as  point  of  departui*e,  we 
find  the  following  terms  in  the  Mexican  (Nahuatl)  language. 

Father :  ''  tatli "  — ''  teta."  »^ 

Brother  of  father  or  mother  (paternal  or  maternal  uncle)  : 
"  tlatli  "  —  "  tetla."  »« 

Grandfather:  ''tecul."     Granduncle:  "tecol."^® 

Great-grandfather :  *'  achtontli."  ^' 


"  ♦*  Tenure  of  Lands  **  (p.  429,  note  108). 

>«  Molina  (•*  Vocabulario.^*  Part  la,  p.  91 ;  Ila,  pp.  lOG.  91 ).  Besides  the  plural ''  teUtziu,'' 
the  names,  **  yzcacanhti/'  "  teizcacanh/'  are  also  inentione<l  (i,  p.  91).  The  former  is  de- 
flned(ir,  p.  48)  as  *' natural  father."  It  deriveu fk-om  "  Izcalia"  or  •*nlnolrcalla"  — "to 
give  life"  and  *'acauhtli."  The  latter  evidently  is  an  abbreviation  or  corruption 
from  **nitla  teachcanhaia"  — ^'to  be  preferred  in  what  is  distributed,  or  in  a  distribu- 
tion" (II,  p.  2\  which  in  turn  is  at  the  root  of  *'t€achcauhtin"— *•  elder  biotlier"  (II, 
p.  91).  It  i.<  superfluouti  liere  to  quote  authorities  in  support  of  the  fact  that  **  acli  "  is 
frequently  corrupted  to  "ac,"  or  the  iiiverne.  In  Cakchiquel:  "Tata"  See  lirasseur 
de  Bfurbourg  ("  Grnmmaire  de  Ui  Ltmgne  Quiche'e,  etc.''  pp.  217,  -218).  The  root  "  Ta  "  is 
also  found  in  other  Indian  idioms,  See:  GaUchet  {Zicblj  Sprachen  aus  dem  Sitdwesten 
NordamerikoM"  p.  l.'H). 

^^  MoUtm  (I,  p.  180;  II,  p.  140.)  All  the  difference  consists  in  tlie  insertion  of 
the  letter  ''l"  after  the  *' t."  "Tetla"  is  but  an  abbreviation  of  'Te-Uitli,"  fi-om 
**Tehuntl"  thou.  p.  94,  and  father,  which  Ih  also  shown  in  the  alteration  of  "tatli"  to 
"tayta"or  ••  tata;"  the  name  given  by  children  to  their  father  (p.  91,  II).  Corrc8poud«  to 
the  qquich^  "tat"  {Brasaeur  de  Bonrbonrg^  **  Grainnwire,  etc.''  p.  218),  and  to  the 
Muyr>ca  *' Ze  paba"  (''Paba"  father).  Morgan  alter  Uricoechen  {''  Systems  of  consan- 
guinUy,"  p.  2«5). 

^'^  Molina  (II,  p.  94;  II,  p.  93).  Here  again  the  change  from  '*u"  to  "o"  appears, 
which  is  so  frequent  among  older  authors.  For  inst.,  Tezcoco  and  Tezcuco,  Ometochtli 
and  Omeiuchtli,  TUicopan  and  TUicahunpan,  OUi  and  VUi,  etc.  et/.  Such  changes  are 
very  excusable,  they  proceeii  from  tlie  Indian  pronunciation  of  vowels.  On  this 
mbject  compare,  although  it  concerns  properly  but  the  Qijuiciiua  idiom  of  Peru,  the 
excellent  essay  of  .Seiior  Don  Gavino  Pttche.co  y  Zegarra  of  Puno,  entitled  ** Alphabet 
phon^tique  de  la  htngue  Qquichtui,"  published  in  tlie  2nd  volume  of  the  '*  Compte  Jieudu 
du  CongrSa  Intrrnniionul  dea  Amt'ricaniate^,"  at  Nancy,  in  1875.  He  says  (p.  303) 
"D'aiitre  part,  le  kehua  differant  csbentiellunent  des  laugues  ronianen,  Kurtout  en  cc 
qui  concerne  les  sous  elementaires,  il  est  impor«i«ible  de  <ionner  une  idee  exiicte  de  ces 
sons  an  moven  du  seul  alphabet  latin.  .  .  ."  In  reganl  to  "O"  and  ••  U,"  see  pp.  306, 
307,  :)08.  etc.  What  the  author  t^nyn  of  the  Q(]uichiui  applies  exactly  to  the  Nahuatl  aUo. 
See  Molina  ("  Prologo  y  Avisos,"  3ti  page  "Aviso  septimo"). 

^'Molina  (I.  p.  117;  II,  p.  2).  Literally,  "little  preferred  one."  Compare  Sahagun 
(Lib.  X,  cap.  I,  p.  5, 3d  Vol). 
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Mother:  "nantli"— ^^tenmntein*'  — **teciztii.-i« 
Aunt :  "  aoitr — "  team.''  »• 
Grandmother  as  well  as  grand-annt :  *^  cttli."  * 
Great'grandmother  *^  piptontli."  *^ 
Descending  from  the  ^^  Ego." 

Son:  *^ tepiltzin,"  ^^ tetelpach."  Bat  the  women  (mother, 
sisters,  etc.),  call  him  ^*  noconeah."  ** 

>•  MoUma  (I,  p.  80;  n.  pp.  O,  «,  98).  **CiMUl "  !•  probftbly  the  same  as  <"  Citti,**— 
hare,  or  grandaunt.  The  fact  Ihat  the  'same  name  sboald  be  giTen  to  a  near  female 
relatlTO  or  even  to  the  mother,  and  to  a  fleet,  timid,  qnadmped,  is  very  singular.  It 
may  be  that  the  timidity  of  the  animal  has  given  oceasien  to  bestow  the  name,  or, 
since  hare's  hair  iras  f^aenlly  woven  into  fine  mantles,  together  with  feaUiers,  that 
this  also  may  hare  given  rise  to  it.  The  latter  is  first  mentioned  by  Peier  Martifr,  cf 
Anghiera,  **  De  nauo  Orhe,^  or  the  "  HUiorie  of  the  West  IndUe,  etc.,  cfe."  London, 
16IS.  An  English  translation  by  Michael  Lok  and  Richard  Eden,  of  the  Dsnsona 
*'  Decades,'*  alt^o  entitled  ^  De  Rtbu$  OceanicUJ'  (Dec.  V,  cap.  X,  p.  839),  he  mentions 
having  seen  among  the  objects  brought  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  Jnan  de  Bibera,  gar- 
ments; "they  compact  of  Conies  liaire,  and  they  set  these  feathers  in  such  order 
between  the  Cony  haire,  and  intermingle  them  between  tlie  thriddes  of  tlie  cotton,  and 
weave  them  in  such  difflcnlty,  that  we  do  not  well  understande  bow  they  might  do  it.** 
Sakagun  (Lib.  XI,  Cap.  1,  p.  157)  mentions  another  animal  to  which  the  name  **  cioatla- 
maoszqui*'  is  given,  which  he  translated  **liltle  old  woman,"  basing  npon  its  other 
designation  of  **  tlaroaton.** 

The  reverend  father  is,  however,  in  error.  The  first  name  signifies  llteratly, 
**  woman  medic ine>man,'*  or  '*  female  doctor  "  (Indian  notion  of  course),  and  the  second 
** little  medicine-roan,"  tvom  **c{natl**  woman,  Molina,  II,  p.  93,  ''tlama**— medicine- 
man, (II,  135).  This  animal  seems  to  be  the  Raccoon,  as  the  fbllowing  quotations 
prove :  JonnnU  Etufbius  Nieremberg,  (*'  HUtaria  naturte  maxina  per^riwte^**  Antwerp, 
1035  Lib.  IX,  Cap.  XLII,  p.  175).  ** Antra  canitates  montinm  atqno  collinm  Txozocolci 
hospitntur  animal  |teregriniim,  qnod  ciincta  manlbns  praetentaL  Mapach  ab  India 
dicltur,  red  non  flrmo  nomine;  alij  lUaroaton  sen  vetnlam  appellant,  alij  maxtle  sen 
goHHypiniim  clngiiliiro,  allj  cioatlamacazqne  sen  sacerdotissam.*'  Oviedo  y  VaitU» 
(IJb.  XII,  Cap.  XXXiX,  p.  423),  he  calls  ** Co$nmatle,"  an  animal  which  is  probably 
the  Coati,  makes  no  mention  of  the  '*  mapach,*'  bat  Clavigero  (Lib.  I,  Cap.  X,  p.  76) 
treats  or  this  animal  fUlly. 

The  naming  of  a  l^malo  relationship,  ''Citli"  appears  the  more  strange,  as  this 
name  Is  given,  in  the  Mexican  mythological  tales,  to  a  god  who  tried  to  compel  the 
sun  to  move,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt.  This  story  is  due  to  Andri$  de  ObnoMf 
nnlthcr  Hahagun  nor  Motolinia  mention  the  occurrence  in  this  manner.  Compare 
Siihagun  (Lib.  VII.  Cap.  II.  p.  345,  etc.,  etc.):  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  Cap.  I,  pp.  77,  78)  and 
Torquemnda  (Lib.  VI,  Cap.  XLI.  p.  76).  Both  i-efer  it  to  his  authority.  We  shall  refer 
lo  it  in  our  essay  on  *'  Creed  and  Belief." 

'•-lf«»/ti»/»(1, 113;  11.9,91). 

»*  AfvUna  (1, 118;  II,  32).    See  note  18. 

»•  MiiiUia  (I,  p.  117;  II,  83).  There  is  also,  "nlplpinla"— "pararse  flaco  de  vejea," 
and  "  riplnqui  ynacayo**  — **  viejo  flaco  y  arrngado."  The  affix  "tontli**  is  a 
diminutive. 

^^  Afolina   (I,   p.   71).      A    singular   etymology  is    shown   here:    The   vuin  says, 

VuHr\  ^y"  "  j::  tL\  ^»""'"  (■•T.-pUuin"-"Te.U.p..oh"j^7"  '[I'^r'"' 

'•thou">      , 

"  thei  "S""*^  "  PiltzinUi,"  child,  male  or  female,  (II,  p.  82,)  and  •*  Telpochtll,"  youth,  (p. 

96).    The  tcoman,  however  calls :  *'  my  child  *'  (or  boy,  since  the  same  name  is  for  both 
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Daughter:  "teichpuch,"  "tepUtzin."  Women  call  her  "tecon- 
euh."  « 

Grandson  or  granddaughter,  male  or  female  cousin,  are  called 
alike,  to  wit:  ''yxiuhtli"— "teixiuh."a^ 

Nephew  and  niece  are  called:  *'machtli"  —  "temach"  by  the 
males.     The  females  however  address  them  :  ^^  nopiio."  ^ 

This  brings  to  light  some  very  curious  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  following  grades  of  consanguinity  are 
called  by  the  same  names  respectively :  grandfather  and  grand- 
Qncle, .  grandmother  and  grand-aunt,  father  and  uncle,  grand- 
daughter, grandson  and  cousin,  nephew  and  niece. 

•ezet),  fVora  *'coneU'*— ^^nifioonifia"  (II,  p.  24),  and  the  possessiTe  prononn  *<iio'' 
according  to  H.  H.  Bancroft.  **  Native  Races  of  the  Pac{fle  State$."  (Vol.  Ill,  Cap.  IX, 
p.  7M),  or  "noca'*— ''of  roe"  (MoUnaj  II,  73).  These  are,  however,  not  the  onlj 
appellnUons.    We  have  besides : 

Chilflren  of  both  sexes  and  grandchildren,  collectively:  ^'tepilhoan,  teixhuan** 
(I,  p.  71).  The  first  one  is  easily  decomposed  into  **  te  ^  theirs,  "  piltznitli  *'  child, 
ind  a  possessive  affix  "huan*  Banerti/t  (**  Native  liacet,*^  Vol.  Ill,  Cap.  IX,  p. 
7S). 

Oldest  son  or  daughter  '*  teyacapan '*  **yacapantli'*  (p.  71, 1).  From  **  nicyacatln,*' 
to  be  the  first  or  leader  (II,  p.  22),  ''yacatl'*— nose  probably  on  account  of  Its 
protuberance,  (II.  p.  "22). 

Second  son  or  daughter,  **tlacoyeua"  *' tetlamamallo "  (p.  71,  I).  The  first  one 
might  pohsibly  derive  fVom  **centlacol''— one-half  (I,  p.  88),  since  Molina  adds 
(II,  p.  118).  "el  segundo  hijo  6  hija,  o  de  tres  o  quatro  engendnuloa  6  nacldoK."  The 
etvmology  of  the  other,  if  correct,  would  be  lingular.  It  is  either  from  *'  tetla"  uncle, 
and  *•  tetlan  nina  mamnli  "  **hender,  meterse  entre  muclia  gcnte"  (II,  p.  52),  or  from 
"te"  their  and,  ^'Tlamama"  carrier  of  a  load  (II,  p.  125).  In  both  cases  it  indicates 
an  inferior  position. 

Youngest  son  or  daughter  "xocoyoti"  ••lexocoyouh"  (I,  p.  71).  Definitions  too 
doubtful.  Finally,  there  are  the  surnames,  or  caresses,  lilte,  "cuzcatlquelzalli"  — 
collar  of  changing  green  hues,— "  tecuzoauan"  — '•tequetzalhuan  "  (I,  p.  71),  which  all 
have  the  same  significance,  in  a  general  way,  of  ••precious  gem"  or  "jewel."  These 
metaphorical  names  are  found  profusely  in  Tezozomoc  (**  Cn'mica  Mexicana."^) 

The  fact,  above  noticed,  that  while  men,  if  strangers,  adtlress  boys, "  tlielr  boy," 
while  women  call  them  "my  boy,"  is  perhaps  significant.  It  might  be  a  lingering 
remnant  of  »*  mother-right." 

«"  Molina  (I,  71),  derives  from  "  IchpocatI "  (girl,  II,  p,  32.)  So  fiir  teichpeuh.— the 
other  two  are  already  explained. 

'♦  Afoiina  (I,  pp.  88.  98).  But  there  is  also.  "  Nieto  6  nicta  dos  vezcs,"  "ycutontll" 
"teicuton."  Now,  according  to  the  same  authority  (II,  i).  :U),  the  older  brother  or 
sister  ralU  the  younger  •'  n.  icuh  "  ("  n  "  as  abbreviation  to  *•  no  ").  Consequently,  the 
signification  woultl  be,  "little  younger  brother  or  sinter." 

'*  Afoiina  (1.  p.  109;  II,  51,  73).  In  this  ctxhe  the  woman  again  calls  them  "  my  child" 
('•  no  "  my,  and  "  piltzintli  "  chihl).  The  custom  of  giving  different  names  to  relation- 
ships, by  women  and  by  men,  is  found  in  Peru  among  the  Qquichua  and  Inca. 
Compare  GarciUuso  de  la  Vega,  ^' Hixtoire  des  Incas  liois  du  Perou."  (F'rench  trans- 
lation from  the  original  Spanish,  by  J.  Baudiuiin,  Ami^tenlam,  1704.  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  XI, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  S5H,  :ieO).  J.  J.  von  Tschudi  (•♦  Peru''  Beisejikizzeii ,  St.  (iall,  1840,  an  excellent 
book.  Vol.  II,  Cap.  X,  p.  380).  A  similar  custom  also  appears  in  New  Granada  among 
the  Muysca.    X.  H.  Morgan  ("  Syttem*  of  Consanguinity  y  etc."  p.  205,  after  Uricoechea). 
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Secondly,  the  relationships  in  the  descending  scale  are  more 
closely  described  than  those  in  the  ascending  scale. 

Thirdly,  in  some  instances  women  give  different  names  from 
those  given  by  men. 

It  results  from  it,  that  the  classificatory  system  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  predominated  in  the  ancient  Mexican  nomenclature  for  re- 
lationship, while  the  more  modern  descriptive  system  appears  in  a 
minority  of  cases  only.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Mex- 
ican family  itself  was  yet  but  imperfectly  constituted.  It  was  not 
yet  so  established  as  to  form  a  definite  group  and  hence  cannot  be 
expected  to  exercise  any  infiuence  in  the  matter  of  public  social 
life.  We  are,  therefore,  again  justified  in  looking  to  the  kin  as  the 
unit  of  social  organization,  within  the  limits  of  that  widest  aggre- 
gate, the  tribe.^ 

Traditionar}'  tales  about  the  earliest  settlement  of  man  in  Mex- 
ico as  well  as  in  Central  America,  distinctly  ascribe  it  to  '^  lineages '' 
or  relationships.  The  tribe  is  merely  implied,  and  appears  in  a 
definite  form   onl}'  aftei'  this   settlement  has   already  occurred. 

The  "  Popol-Vuh,"  or  gathering  of  the  cosmological  and  tradi- 
tionary records  of  the  QQuich6  tribe  of  Guatemala,  after  enumer- 
ating the  four  wives  of  the  four  first  men  created,  even  says: 
^' These  [their  spouses],  cngend^'ed  mankind,  the  large  and  small 
tribes :    and   they  were  the  stock  of  us,  of  the  QQuich^  tribe." 

This  indicates,  perhaps,  descent  in  the  female  line  at  a  very  early 
date,27 

"  Dr.  Adolphut  Battian,  "  Ueber  die  KheverhdUniste,*'  (*«  Zeittchrift  f^r  Ethndogie,** 
Berlin,  Vol.  V,  1874)  presupposes  a  fnmily,  doflnite  and  distinct:  **An8  der  Ehe,  alu 
erster  Krcisiing  der  Gcsellschaa  geht  die  Familio  hervor,  in  ausgedehnter  Peripherie 
als  gens  (unter  Erweiterung  durch  die  Agnaten)  aus  urspriiBnglichen  Patrictem;  wo 
der  Clan  unter  Aufuahme  flctiver  Vonrwandten  und  zugehdrigen  seinen  abschluts 
untcr  den  Patrinrclien  bewnhrt."  Such  views  offer  a  suflBcient  explanation,  when 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  inhabitants  or  all  the  continents,  why  the  organization 
of  some  aborigines  of  this  continent  is  still  regarded  ns  monarchical.  The  nature  and 
functions  of  the  Indian  kin  are  completely  misunderstood  and  proportionately  misrep- 
resented.   (See  also  Id.,  p.  396.) 

ST  "  Popol-  I'uh^*  (Translated  n*om  the  original  QQuich4  by  the  AIM  Charles  Etienne 
BroMteur  de  Bourbourg.  Paris,  18GI,  Part  III,  cap.  IH,  p.  206).  <'£  pogol  Tinak,  chuti 
amag,  nima  amag;  are  cut  u  xe  kech.  ri  oh  Queche«vinak ;  tzatz  cut  x-uxio  ri  Ahqixb 
Ahqahb;  mnna  xa  B  cahib  chic  x-uxic,  xere  cahib  rl  qui  chuch  oh  quiche  vinak.**  Mr. 
Brasseur  translates  '*  vinak  "  alternately  as  men,  tribes,  and  nations.  According  to  hit 
own  vocabulary,  however,  ii  means  but  "man"  or  "the  inci-ease"  (See**  GramvfuUre 
QQiiicM/'  p.  233).  In  his  translation  of  the  '*  RalHnalAcM  '*  (*'  Grammaire  *'  First  Scene, 
pp.  27  and  30,  and  other  places),  "vinak"  is  also  rendei*ed  as  chief.  But  the  true 
QQuich^  word  for  tribe  is  '*  amag  "  ("  Orammaire,**  p.  167).  This  alters  the  sense  to  the  ex- 
tent that  instead  of  "QQuich^  tribe  **  it  should  read  "men  of  QQuiub^"  or  rather  "QQuich^ 
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The  first  settlement  of  Chiapas  Is  ascribed,  in  the  tale  of  Yotanf 
io  seven  families,^  But  there  is  still  another  and  more  remarka- 
ble tradition  connected  with  it.  Like  the  Aborigines  of  Mexico 
of  Nahuatl  stock,  the  Tarasca  of  Michhuacan,  the  Maya  of 
Yucatan,  and  the  QQuidie^  Cakchiquel  and  Zutuhil  of  Guatemala, 
the  Aborigines  of  Chiapas  had  a  month  composed  of  twenty  days, 
bearing  each  a  particular  name.  It  is  positively  asserted  by  very 
old  authority,  that  these  twenty  days  were  named  after  as  many 
chiefs  of  an  equal  number  of  lineages  or  kins,  the  latter  bein^ 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  among  these 
twenty  names,  four  are   everywhere   prominently  distinguished. 

men.'*  The  last  woixU  "  xere  CAbih  ri  qut  chiich  oh  Qtiicli^  vinak,"  ai*e  literally : 
**  though  fonr  these  (which,  who)  certiiinl}*  (surely)  mother  us  Twe)  QQuich^  men." 
The  note  by  the  celebratetl  AbM  (p.  207,  note 3),  in  which  he  states  that  **  mother''  is 
ollen  applied  to  chief,  finds  a  parallel  in  many  passages  of  Ttzozomoc  when  the  tribe 
is  also  addressetl  as  father  and  mother.    Also  Durdn  (Cap.  XV,  p.  1*27). 

The  creation  of  these  (bur  men  and  four  women  immediately  precedes,  in  the  Popol- 
Yuh,  the  tale  of  the  first  sacrifice  and  tlie  distribution  of  the  idols,  and  is  distinctly 
stated  as  haring  occun'ed  during  the  time  of  obscurity,  the  morning  star  being  their 
only  guide  and  most  brilliant  luminary  (**  Popol-  Vuh,*^  pp.  200,  211,  and  213).  Now  an 
analogous  title  is  told  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIC,  cap.  II,  p.  248,  etc.).  about  the  first  appear- 
ance  of  both  sun  and  moon.  The  (iods  disputed  about  the  place  where  the  two  celestial 
bodies  would  rit^e,  and  four  of  them,  together  with  four  women,  looked  to  the  eaat  for 
their  coming.  The  QQiiiche  tradition  '.p.  207),  places  Ihc  coming  of  these  flr«=t  people 
also  In  the  £ast.  It  appears  to  be,  therefore,  a  tradition  originally  common  to  the 
"Naluuitr*  and  to  the  *' QQuiclid,"  and  its  bearing  upon  the  (niestion  at  i8t*ue  becomes 
fctill  more  prominent. 

'"The  two  lea<ling  sources  on  Chiapas  namely:  Nunez  de  la  1'ega  ("  Constitution 
dioce*ana  del  E$tado  de  Chifipas^  Romn,  1702),  an<l  Fray  AntouUt  de  Jleniesol  (*•  Ilistoria 
dt  la  Prorincia  dt  Chynpa  y  Guatemala  de  la  Orden  de  Satito  Domivffo,*'  U>IU),  not  being 
at  nly  command  now, —  I  can  but  refer  the  student  to  tlieni,  and  to  the  folloning  works 
bciiies:  Lorenzo  lloturiiii  lienadticH  ("  Idea  de  una  \Ueiui  Ilistoria  deueral  de  la  AmeV' 
ica  SrptetttriotiaV  Madrid,  177«,  §  XVI,  p.  115,  copying  XuTiez  df  la  I'ega,  34,  §  XXX), 
Mariano  I'eyti^i  y  Echevtrria  (**  IIintoria  antiyua  de  Afi'jico,^^  1W5,  by  Ortojra,  Vol.  1,  cap. 
II,  p.  15).  CUirigero  (Lib.  II.  cap.  Xil,  pp.  I(U  an<l  1(55;.  Paul  Felix  Cabrera  ('•  Teatro 
critic)  Americano,"  gcnnan  translation  l)y  Lient.  General  J.  II  nm  Minutoli,  incorpor- 
atctl  in  the  latter'p  book.  '•  lleschreilfung  einer  alien  Stadt,  die  in  Guutitnala  ( Seuapanien) 
unfern  Palenfpie  entdeckt  worden  ist,*^  p.  30.  etc.,  after  Ve^a  also) .  lirasteur  de  liourbourg 
C  Popol- nth"  Inti-oduction,  pp.  LXXill,  LXXXVII,  CXII.eK).  Alex,  von  HumhoUli 
{'*  I'ues  des  CordilUres  et  monuments  des  pf-uples  iiuligines  de  V  Amcrit^ue,''*  J8'»l,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  :iX2  ami  3i«;  li,  pp.  ;i3»)  and  :i')7).  Bancroft,  II.  /A,  (Vol.  1 11,  cap.  X,  pi».  4')i)  and  454 ; 
and  e*i»eriMlly  Vol.  V.  cap.  HI,  from  p.  151>  on).  Ah  usual,  verj'  full  and  valuable,  al- 
thou^li  he  d«»es  not  mention  any  pourcc  older  than  Nunez  de  la  Vc^a.  Finally,  A, 
liojttittn  (*'  IHe  CuUurUiender  des  alten  Amerika,'*  1878,  Vol.  II,  pp.  MiO  and  ;U'>'1).  The 
latter  says  that  Votan  found  Chiapas  already  peopleil.  This  Ih  not  (Tourirnied  by  what 
I  know  of  Vega  ;:nd  of  the  other  (later)  authority  Hon  Raman  Ordonez  y  Aguiar  {'^Ilis- 
otria  de  la  Creation  del  Cielo  ydela  Tierra'^  M.SS.  at  the  "  Muse(»  Naci<nial  "  of  Mexico). 
Votan  was  *•  pent  to  divide  and  distribute  the  land  "  Cabrera  says  {*'■  Ihschreibung,  etc.," 
**  Teatro. ^^  p.  33),  bating  upon  verbal  comnuiuicatiouH  of  Ordonnez  y  Aguiar:  *' lie 
(Votan)  assures,  that  be  brought  seven  families  to  lliib  continent,  of  Valum  Votan,  and 
a^^igned  land  to  tiiem." 

2* 
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The}'  not  onl}*  indicate  the  first  day  of  each  ^*  week''  of  fire  daja, 
l>nt  the}'  also  designate  the  years  of  the  calendar.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  largest  authentically  established  cycle  of  Central 
American  and  Mexican  natives  consisted  of  52  years,  that  is  of 
a  thirtcen-fold  recurrence  of  the  same  series  of  four,  named  alike, 
respectively  as  one  of  the  four  initial  days  of  the  weekly  indic- 
tions.  This  peculiarity,  coupled  with  the  positive  description  fur- 
nisher] in  the  ^*  Popol-Vuh  "  of  the  segmentation  of  four  original 
kins  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  with  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  alioriginal  settlement,  at  the  present  time,  divides  into  four 
principal  groups  of  inhabitants,  becomes  suggestive  of  the  infer- 
ence, not  only  that  the  consanguine  group  was  the  original  t3'pe 
of  social  organization  at  the  remotest  period,  but  that  the  ethnog- 
rapli}'  of  3Iexico  and  Central  America  may  even  be  derived  from 
a  segmentation  of  primitive  kins,  and  reassociation  of  these  frag- 
ments into  tril>es,  under  the  influence  of  time  and  mutation  of  resi- 
dence, dialectical  variation  aiding.^ 

**  Without  qu'Hiiig  hii peril iiou sly  to  prove  welMcnown  facU — Koatebold  words  eo  to 
Miy,  In  Mexican  aod  Central- American  archjtology— we  will  place  side  bj  side  the 
names  of  the  tXnyn  of  the  Mexican,  Nicaragaan,  Yncatecan,  QQaich^  Chiapanecan,  and 
Tarascan  month. 


HAIIL'ATL. 

1 
t 

MATA. 

TZBNDAL. 

CkiapoM   and 

Socomuco. 

M^'jeicfin, 

Siquiran. 

Tartuean. 

Mfaya. 

QQuicki, 

Cipartli, 

Cipat, 

Inbearl, 

Vmix. 

Imox, 

Imox. 

Khtffmil, 

K<-nt  or  Hecat, 

Jnthaati, 

Yk, 

lir. 

Ifh. 
Votnn. 

Calli. 

Call. 

Inbani. 

Akbal. 

Akbal, 

Cuetzpalin, 

Que- pal, 

Inxirharl, 

Knn. 

Qnt 

Chanan, 

C>>tiiiatl. 
Mi'iuiztU, 

(.oat, 

Inchinl, 

Chicchan, 

Can. 

A  bah, 

MidnlNte, 

Inrinl. 

Quimij. 

Camej, 

Tox, 

MazatI, 

MtifMft, 

In|ifiri, 

Manik, 

Quich, 

Moxic. 

Tr>chtli, 

To»»te, 

Inchon, 

Luimat, 

Ganel, 

Lam  bat, 

Atl. 

At. 

Inthahui, 

MuluctJ 

Toh. 

Molo, 

Ytx'^ufntll, 

Yzf|iilndi, 

Intziiii. 

Or. 

Tzy, 

Elab 

Oxomaili, 

Ocomate, 

Inlzoniabi, 

Chuen, 

Batz, 

BjiU. 

Mallnalll. 

Malinal, 

Intzmihi, 

Kb, 

Ci, 

Kvob, 

Acatl. 

Arnto, 

InUiihal, 

Been, 

Ah. 

Been, 

(>:«lotl, 

Ocelot, 

liiixotzinl, 

Gix, 

Itz, 

Hix, 

Quauhlli, 

(>at«. 

Inlchini, 

Men, 

Tziqnin 

Tzibin, 

CozcAfJuauhtll, 

CoiMtagoate, 

Jniabi. 

Ouib. 

UHlMin, 

Ahniak, 

Chabin, 

Ollin, 

Olln. 

Intauiri, 

Noh, 

i  hie. 

Te'rpatl, 

Tauerst, 
Qiilattit, 

In<Mlon, 

E^lznab, 

Tfhax. 

Cliinax. 

Quiahiiitl, 

Iniubl. 

Cauac, 

Caok, 

Caho}^, 

Aochitl. 

Sochit. 

Inettunl. 

AJau. 

llunahpa. 

Aghual. 

The  four  leaders  (oa  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  them),  are  respectively :  In  HezicO) 
Tocktli,  Aeatl,  Tecpntl,  CaUi.  In  Michhuacan.  Inekoftt  JntkihuL  Inodon,  Inbani,  In 
Chiapas,  Fotan,  Iximbat,  Bttn,  Chinax.  In  Guatemala,  Akbal,  Oawd,  Ak,  Tikax, 
Finally  in  Yucatan.  Kan,  Muiuc,  Gix,  Canac. 

1  hafe.not  tAe  means  of  discussing  the  Tarasean  calendar  of  Michhuacan;  it  is  anf- 
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It  is  not  surprising  therefore  if,  of  the  earliest  traces  which  iire 
met  with  concerning  such  Aborigines  as  spoke  the  ''good  sound" 

flcienfc  for  mj  purpose  to  establish  its  identity,  in  system,  with  the  others.  The  Nicar- 
agiisn  days  are  corruptions  of  ttie  Mexican  names,  the  '*  Niquiran  "  being  a  *'  Nahuatl  ** 
dialecL 

Taking  now  the  four  remaining  groups,  we  place  opposite  to  each  word  its  transla- 
tion or  interpretation  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  which  is  of  course  not  always  possible. 


Mexican. 

QQuichi. 

Majfn. 

Chiapaneco, 

Cipactli,  MaHitt  Mon- 

Imox.  Swor4/lsh. 

Ymix.  Dragon. 

Imox. 

»ter. 

Ig,  Breath. 

Yk,  Breath  or  wind. 

Igh. 
yoian. 

Ehecatl,  Wind. 

AkbaL  ehooM  ( ?). 

Akbal,  (See  below). 

Calii,  Him*e. 

CHt,  iAzard. 

Kan.  Snake. 

Chaiian,  Snake. 

Caetzpalin.  Lizard. 
Cohuatl.  Snttkt. 

can.  SNoi-e. 

Chicclian. 

A  bah,  Stone  (  ?). 

Carney,  Death. 

QuimiJ,  Death, 

Tox. 

MiquiztJi.  SkulL 

Quich,  Deer. 
Ganel,  RablHt. 

Maiiik,  (See  below). 

Moxic. 

Mazatl,  Deer. 

Lamit. 

Lambat. 

TocktH,  RtUtbU. 

Toh,  Shower, 

Muluc. 

Molo. 

Atl,  Water. 

Tay.  Doff. 

Oc. 

Klab. 

Ttzcuintli.  D€>g. 

Ralz,  Monkeif. 

Lhuen.  (See  1>elow). 
Eb,  Staircase. 

HaU,  Monkey  ( ?). 

Ozomalli,  Monketf. 

Ci,  Broom. 

Koob. 

UtkXinnWuKnotortwUt 

Ahf  Cane, 

Eieen. 

Been, 

Aeatl,  Cane. 

lu,  Wizard. 

Gix,  Wizard. 

Hix. 

OceloU,    WUd  cat    or 

Tziquln.  Bird. 

Men,  BuUder{?). 

Tzibin. 

tiger. 

Ahmak,  Owl. 

Quib,  Oumorwax, 

Chabln. 

Qnanhtii,  FamU. 
Cozcaquauhtii,      Vni- 

Noh,  Temperature, 

Caban. 

Chic. 

JViax,  OUidian. 

Biiznab. 

Ckinax. 

tare. 

Cnok,  Rain. 

Caunc. 

Cahogh. 

Ollin,  Motion. 

Hunahpu,  Shooter  out 

AJhu,  CM^, 

Aghuai. 

Tecpati,jlini. 

of  a  tube. 

Quiahnltl.  liain. 
JLochitl,  Jiower, 

For  the  Interpi-etatlon.  as  nl)Ove  attempted.  I  have  consulted  the  following  very 
limited  number  of  RUihor» :  —  Brasseur  de  liourhourg  {'*  Ilehition  des  cho»es  de  Yuc 
atan.  etc.^'  •♦  Popol-  TwA,''  **  Grammaire  Quiche,'"  "  Ruiutsde  Paltnqu^.^^)  II.  //.  Bancntft, 
(Vol.  11  and  III).  Orozco  y  Berra.  ("  Geograjia  de  las  Lenguas,^')  and  other  sources. 
Mr.  Bancroft  translates  the  QQiiiche  •♦akbul"  by  chao*.  1  would  su^fgeMt  **  household,** 
basing  upon  the  foliowing  note  of  Mr.  liraet^eur:  (**  Chronologia  antigtui  de  YticaUmt 
etc.."^  por  Don  Juan  Pio  Perez  in  "  Choscs*  de  Yucatan,"  p.  375).  •♦  Akb<d,  mot  vielli  qu' 
on  retrrmve  dans  la  langue  Quich^  avec  le  sens  do  marniite,  va^e.  pent  6lrc  lo  uiC>nie  que 
le  mot  con  ou  comt/Z  dcA  Mexicains."  Sr.  Perez  nays  about  the  word:  *'<ie8conoci<lo: 
tambien  se  halla  cnlre  Ion  dlas  cliiapanecas.escrito  Aghual^*'  (p.  374).  In  this  the  learned 
Yucatan  isi  mttitaken,  for  Aghual  corresponds  t<»  the  Maya  and  QQuich^  **AJau"  or 
"Ahau."  Now  the  pot  or  rather  kettle,  was  distinctly  connected  with  the  housewife, 
and  the  word  "  Akbal "  being,  as  the  Abb^  tolls  us,  out  of  use,  the  suggestion  that  it 
may  have  been  used  to  indicate  something  like  the  Mexican  '*Calli"  — house,— is  at 
least  pemiiUed. 

I  have  deliberately  translated  "  Kan  "  by  snake,  instead  of  by  **  cord  of  hennequen  " 
as  Pio- Perez  has  it  (p.  372).    Compare  note  1  by  the  Abbe. 

Manik  is  interpreted  by  Pio-Perez  as  follows:  "  es  perdida  su  verda<iera  acepcion; 
pero  si  se  divide  la  espre»ion  man-ik  viento  que  pasa.  quiza  se  entcndcria  lo  que  fue." 
If  this  irt  accepted,  then  the  signification  might  be:  "fleetneKS,"  **  swilXnesH."  or  ••rap- 
idity."—  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  deer,  which  is  the  corresponding  sign  in  both  the 
Mexican  and  QQuiche. 

Chuen,  fi>r  the  i*eason8  indicated  by  Brasseur  (note  3,  p.  37i  of  "  Chronologia,  etc.,") 
should  be  **  monkey,"  as  well  as  in  the  three  other  idioms. 

In  regard  to  "Gix"  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra  (Part  II,  V,  p.  103),  copies  the  three  inter- 
pretations of  Don  Pio-Pei*ez,  one  of  which  amounts  to  "the  act  of  plundering  or  rob- 
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or  '^  Nahnati ''  laifgaage  in  Mexico,  w€  gather  the  infomiatioQ  that 
tbey  started  off  in  bands  oonstitoting  *^  lineages  "  or  kins.     This 

bbiir  f^  tree.**  Mi^t  tbere  be  any  wmgne  eonnectfon  between  this  aad  tiie  MeziesB 
'•  OcelotI "  or  beai»t  of  prey  ? 

The  word  **  Caaac  **  is  mentioned  as  <*  desconocido  **  or  disosed.  StUI  the  analogy  la 
•ouod  with  the  QQulcb^  '*Caok**  nln.  Is  striklnfr,  as  well  as  with  the  Txendal 
**  Cahosrh  **  and  finally  al>»o  with  the  Mexican  **  Qulahuitl.** 

In  regrard  to  the  calendar  of  Chiarms,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  material  at  my  com- 
inand  is  by  fsr  too  limited  to  venture  much  of  aa  mterpretation.  Not  one  of  the  few 
Tzendal  vocabularies  or  Grammars  yet  existing  is  within  my  reach,  btill  I  must 
note  here:  ''Chan"  in  Tzendail  signifies  Snakes  therefore  my  translation  of  **Chanan.^ 
Braaaeur  de  ikmrbourg  (''  Reeherckea  mr  lea  Ruiaea  de  Palemqui,**  Cap.  II,  p.  32,  notes  4 
and  5). 

•'  Abnh  »•  probably  Stone  (••  Patengu^,**  p.  65,  note  6). 

"  Batz  "  as  monkiff,  is  Identified  with  the  three  other  signs  of  the  same  day  by  Unas- 
aeur  (•'  Popol-  Vuh,"  Introd.  p.  CXXX V,  note  5,  Part  II,  oap.  L  p.  fiB,  note  4). 

Furthermore,  the  signB  Iniox,  Igh,  Hlx,  and  Cahogh  are,  in  sound  at  least,  analo- 
gous, if  not  identical,  with  tlie  corresponding  signs  of  the  QQnich^  and  Maya  calen* 
dam,  and  the  signs  Laml>at,  Molo,  Been,  and  Aghual,  are  nearly  alike  to  those  of 
the  same  days  of  the  Maya  alone,  wliereas,  Tzibin  reminds  of  tlie  Tziqnin  In  QQuichd. 

Taking  now  the  Mexican  calendar  as  a  basip,  we  cannot  fall  to  notice : 

(1).    That  flOeen  of  its  signs  are  identic4il  with  those  of  the  QQulch^. 

(2;.  Three  are  absolutely  identical  with  signs  of  the  Maya,  and  five  more  are 
presumably  identical  also. 

(3).    Two  are  identical  with  signs  of  the  Tzendal,  and  two  more  presumably  so. 

Tiierefore  our  assumption  appears  Jubtifled,  that:— 

(I).    The  Mexican  and  QQuich^  namen  of  the  days  have  a  common  origin. 

(2).  That  the  same  itt  likely  in  regard  to  the  Maya,  since  the  Maya  and  QQuich^  are 
regarded  as  belonging,  linguistically,  to  tiic  same  f^tock. 

(3).  Tiint  a  presumption  in  favor  of  a  similar  relation  towards  the  Tzendal  of 
ChlapaH  may  be  admitted  oince,  besides  the  four  signs  recognized  as  common  to  both 
calendar.-,  tliere  are  at  least  eight  more  which,  in  souud,  are  identical  with  others  of 
the  Maya  and  QQuich^. 

1  feel  authorized,  coupequently,  to  conclude:— 

(1).    Tliat  the  names  of  the  days  given  l>y  the  four  linguistlcal  clusters  above  stated, 

were  probably,  originally  identical. 
(2).    That  these  iiame.H,  ttiurelore,  tuid  a  common  origin. 

Tiii«  origin  is  stated  as  follows: — 

yiendietti  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XLI,  p.  A37),  "and  these  Indians  afllrmed,  that  in  ancient 
times  tliere  came  to  this  land  twenty  men,  and  tlie  chief  of  them  was  called  Cacalcan. 
....  This  writes  the  bishop  of  Chiapas.  .  .  .'*  This  bishop  of  Chiapas  was  Fray 
Bartolom^  de  Iau  Caaaa,  who,  in  the  MSS.,  "  Iliatoria  apologttica  de  Indiaa**  (Vol.  Ill, 
cap.  124).  appears  to  be  more  detailed.  1  quote  Las  Casas  from  Braaaeur  and  trom 
H.  II.  HavcrofU  (Vol.  3,  p.  4<;5),  where  he  says  (Cap.  123),— the  MS.  .tself  not  being 
accessible  to  me.  Now  it  is  commonly  admitted,  and  this  admission  (whether  correct 
or  not)  is  so  general,  that  no  quotations  are  needed  in  evhience,  that  Cuculcan  or 
Cocolcan  is  identical  with  the  Mexican  Quetzahtohuatl.  To  Quetzalcohuatl,  however, 
IS  attributed  the  formation  of  the  Mexican  Ctdeiidar.  {Tar</uemada,  Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXIV,  p.  62.    Alendieia.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XIV,  pp.  97,  «8.) 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Tzendal  Calendar,  the  tradition  is  very  clear. 
BotuHni  ('*  Idm,  etc.,"  §  XVI,  pp.  115  to  121).  Quoting  Nunez  de  la  Vega  (82,  §  XXVIII 
of  the  **  Conatitucion  Dioceaana  ")  *'  y  prosigue  el  Prelado  diciendo,  que  al  que  llama- 
ban  CusUthuntox  (que  ea  el  Demonio,  aegun  loa  Indioa  dicen^  con  trece  poteatadea)  le  Uenen 
pifUado  en  SiUn^  y  con  haataa  en  la  cabeza  como  de  eamerOf  quando  dicho  CoslahAntox 
se  ha  de  corregir  en  Ymos,  6  Mox,  y  no  esti  puesto  en  el  Kalendario  por  Demonio, 
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was  the  case  with  the  so-oalled  ''  Toltecs/'  ^  ftnd  with  all  their 
SQCoessora,  sach  as  the  ^'  Tezcacans,"  ^^  Tec(>anecana,"  and  others^ 
including  the  ancient  Mexicana,^^ 


stno  par  cabexa  de  Ins  veinte  Senores,  Sjmbolos  de  los  dins  de  el  Ann,  y  ansi  Tiene  & 
ser  el  primer  Symbolo  de  ellos.'*  (See  alao  Idem,  pp.  118,  119,  qnoting  Niinex  de  la 
T^^,  33, 34,  and  35).  **  coocaerda  el  Systema  de  los  Kalendarios  de  ChilippA,  y  Socoo 
Disco  con  el  Tult^eo,  ....  pues  en  lugar  de  los  quatro  Caract^res  T^cpatl,  Calli* 
TdchCli,  Acatl,  se  Birven  los  de  Cbi&ppade  quatro  Fiiruras  de  Senores,  Votaii,  Lambat* 
Bten.  y  Chinax,  etc.,  etc." 

Ciavigero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  164).  **The  Cblapaneos,  ff  we  can  place  any  reli- 
ance upon  their  traditions,  were  the  first  settlers  of  the  New  World.  They  claim  that 
Votan,  the  grandson  of  the  venerable  old  man  who  built  the  groat  ark  in  order  to  save 
himself  and  his  family  during  the  delugfe,  and  who  was  one  of  those  who  erecte<l  the 
high  building  that  reached  into  the  clouds,  set  out  by  special  command  of  Go<l,  to 
people  the  country."  Adopted  and  quoted  also  by  Heiior  Don  Franeisco  IHmenifl. 
('*  Cuadro  DescripHco  y  Comparativo  de  UtM  Lengnas  Indig/maa  de  Af^Hoo,-*  18(6,  Vol.  II, 

p.  232.)    Clarigero  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  412.  Vol.  I)    •*The  Chiapanecs 

instead  of  the  fljrures  and  names  of  the  rabbit,  cane,  flint,  and  honse,  used  the  names 
Votan.  Lambat,  Been,  and  Chinax.  and  instead  of  tlie  Mexican  names  of  the  days,  they 
adopted  those  of  twenty  celebrated  men  of  their  ancestry,  among  which  the  four 
names  above  mentioned  took  the  same  place  as  among  tlie  Mexh^aus  tlie  Rabbit  and 
the  others.**  Compare  also,  in  the  ap|)endix  to  the  same  volume,  p.  683,  the  *'  Letter  of, 
the  AIM  Don  Lorenzo  Hervaa,**  Cesena,  31  July,  1780.  C.'aviffero  (Vol.  II,  •'Disserta- 
tions, etc.,"  Cap.  II,  p.  281).  After  recalling  the  tradition  or  Votnn,  quoting  from 
Nunez  de  la  Vega,  he  adds  in  note  b,  '*  Votan  Is  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  20 
celebrated  men,  after  which  the  20  dnys  of  the  month  or  the  Chiapanecn  are  named." 

These  statements,  which  rest  upon  the  writings  of  Nuiiez  do  la  Vega  and  of 
Onlonnez  y  Aguiar,  are  adopted,  among  Inter  writern,  by  :— 

]ira*srtir  de  Rourbourg  (*•  Popol-  1'uh,"  Iiitro«luction,  §  V,  p.  LXXII.  ••  Chronologia" 
in  "  Relation  det  choses  du  Yucatan"  p.  374.  note  4). 

The  identity  of  tiie  twenty  days  of  the  Cliiapnnocan  monttis  with  the  names  of 
twenty  leaders  of  as  many  kins,  is  very  llltely,  therefore;  and  Hinc.e  we  liavt*  found  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  Chiapanecan  Cnlundiir  witli  that  of  the  Yucateean  Maya,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest:  that  ti»e  names  of  the  Maya  days  originally  denott'd  tlie 
same  twenty  kins  altto.  If  such  in  the  C4i8e  (as  the  tale  of  Cuculcan  and  of  his  nin(>teen 
followers  abo  eeems  to  indicate),  then  the  twenty  8i>;n8  of  tlie  (^uich^  have  a  similar 
origin  and  finally,  the  actual  identity  of  the  QQniche  Calendar  with  the  Mexican  or 
Nahuatl  proper  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  twenty  names  of  days  of  tlic  Tzcndal. 
Maya,  and  Nahuatl  groups  of  sedentary  Indians  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  indi 
cate  a  common  origin  of  these  three  clusters^  from  twenty  king  or  clanSy  or  gentex,  at  a 
remote  period. 

Within  these  twenty  kins  there  appear /owr  more  prominent  than  the  other.  This 
again  may  indicate  a  still  older  derivation  fKun  fmr,  out  of  which  the  remaining 
ftixteen  sprung  through  .scgnienlation.  How  such  segmentation  may  occur  is  plainly 
stated  in  the  **  I'opoU  Vuh.'*  and  ims  been  fully  rcferrc<i  to  by  mo  in  '•  Tenure  of  Lands  " 
(p.  .101.  :i9i,  note  7),  Ui  which,  in  addition  to  the  Indian  authority,  and  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
'^^ Ancient  Society"  (Part  II,  Chapter  IV),  I  beg  leave  to  direct  the  *'  cui  ions  reader."  In 
regard  to  the  actually  prevailing  division  of  Indian  settlementH  into  four  ({uarterb.  it  is 
asserte^l  by  Brasteur  de  Bourbourg  (''  Popol- I'uh"  Intro«luction,  p.  117),  ••  Knfln, 
presque  toutes  les  villes  on  tribus  sont  partagees  en  quatrc  clans  ou  quart iers,  dont  les 
chefs  ferment  le  grand  conseil." 

I  give  the  above  as  mere  suggestions,  begging  for  their  acceptance  in  a  kindly  way, 
since  they  are  not  intended  to  be  thrust  upon  the  reader  as  "results."  IJut  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  submit  some  remarks  here,  on  other  peculiarities  exhibited 
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About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centary  the  Mexicans 
while  on   a  migration    towards    more    southern  regions,  made 

by  the  so-called  calendani  jast  named,  which  pecaliarities  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  quc^tion8  raised,  as  to  whether  they  originally  denoted  kins  or  not. 

With  a  single  exception  (Cipactii).  the  Mexican  and  allied  calendars  contained  the 
name  of  not  one  object,  or  phenomenon,  which  might  not  be  met  witli  tomewkere  over 
the  wide  area  which  the  three  llngai^tical  stocks  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Conqaest. 
Still,  as  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra  strikingly  proves  (*'  06ogni^  de  la»  LengmoB,**  Parte  Ha, 
Cap.  V,  p,  107),  the  Mexican  month  contains  the  names  of  animals  unknown  to  the 
ultimate  home  of  the  tribe  as  well  as  to  more  northern  regions.  Thus  the  MonJbqr 
('*  Ozomatli '*)  Is  not  found  on  the  high  central  tableland.  In  regard  to  the  sign 
Cipactii.  I  shall  elsewhere  refer  to  this  sigu,  which  may  perhaps  denote  a  '^  cnttle-flsh^ 
of  monstrous  dlmeni>ions. 

Supposing  now  (since  we  have  no  proof  yet  to  the  contrary),  that  this  *'  marine 
monster*'  was  also  an  inhabitant  of  tropical  seas,  it  must  strike  us  that  the  twenty 
signs  for  the  days  of  the  al>oi  iginal  calendars  under  consideration 

(1).  Represent  ty|>es  and  phenomena  which  are  met  with,  not  ezchuiveiift  hmt  §tUi 
aUy  within  the  area  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

(2).    Tiiat  some  of  the  animal  types  are  limited  to  tropical  and  low  regions  only. 

(3).  That  none  of  the  animals  belong  exclusively  to  the  temperate  zone  of  North 
America. 

Consequently,  that  these  signs  are  of  a  meridional  origin,  and  even,  taking  into 
account  that  the  monkey  Is  not  found  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  that  they  originated  to 
the  9outh  of  it.  Still,  the  four  *'  Leaders,'*  as  I  have  called  them  (the  first  signs  of 
each  **  week  '*  of  five  days),  namely :  Kabbit,  cane,  flint,  and  house,—  might  as  well 
have  been  selected  at  the  north. 

It  is  a  fact  abundantly  proven,  that  the  kins  or  gentes  composing  the  tribes  of  North 
America  are  named  after  a  principle  identical  with  that  found  in  the  naming  of  the 
days  among  the  aborigines  of  more  southerly  latitudes,  namely:  after  objects  and 
natural  phenomena.  Mr.  Morgan  has  given  the  names  of  the  gentes  of  at  least  thirty 
tribei*,  consisting  In  all  of  two  hundred  and  ninety -six  gentes.  Of  these  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  names,  ninety-eight  are  signs  of  the  Mexican  days,  repeatedly  found  in 
the  different  tribes.    These  signs  are  as  follows  :— 

Itzcnintli.  Dog.  mostly  found,  however,  as  wolf. 22  times. 

Qnaulitli,  KHgle li     ** 

Cozcauuauhtli,  Hawk  (although  it  is  the  "  ringed  vulture  **) 8     " 

MtizMtl,  Deer.  Elk,  Caribou,  Antelope 20     ** 

CohuHtl,  Snake 9     ** 

A tl,  WHter  (also  as  •'  Ice,"  '•  Sea,"  etc.) 4     ** 

Mi(^ulzlli,  Skull  (as  •'Head") 1   time. 

Glim  (as  **many  seasons  "and  '*Sun") 2  times. 

Calii.  HouHe  (as  *•  high  village"  and  ** lodge") 3     *' 

Te<;uatl,  Flint  (as  ••  knife") 2     " 

OcelotI,  Tiger  (hIso  as  ••pantlier"  and  **  wildcat**) 6     " 

Ehecatl,  Wind 1    time. 

Acatl.  Cane  (alno  as  **lndian  corn") 3  times. 

Tochtli,  Rtibbit  (aiflo  as  -hftro") 8     '* 

CuetzpHJIn,  Lizard  (**fk'og**) 1   time. 

Xmrhlti.  Flower  (as  **  Tobacco") ■ 1 

Quinhu ill.  Rain 1 


it 


I  beg  to  observe,  that  if  I  have  added  *'Cozcaquauhtli  "  to  this  list,  supposing  It  to 
be  tlie  equivalent  of  '•  Hawk,"  this  is  a  mere  suggestion,  and  not  an  affirmation  on  my 
part. 

Thus  sixteen,  if  not  seventeen,  of  the  twenty  signs  of  dnys  of  the  Mexican  month, 
are  ftnind  in  North  America  as  *'  totems  ** probably  of  aboriginal  claru  or  kins. 

It  i8  further  interesting  to  note,  tliat  of  the  nine  clans  composing  the  Moqui  tribes 
of  Arizona,  the  names  of  seven  correspond  to  signs  of  Mexican  days,  C* Ancient 
Socifty"  Part  II,  p.  179).  What  little  is  known  of  the  Laguna  Indians  foreshadows  a 
similar  result  (p.  180),  thus  permitting  the  query,  whether  the  pueblo  Indians  of  the 
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tbeir  firat  appearance  in  the  northern  sections  of  ^he  former 
repablic  of  Mexico,  as  a  cluster  of  seven  kins,  united  by  the 
bond  of  common  language  and  worship.*  The  names  of  these 
seven  kins  are  distinctly  stated  and  it  is  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  notice  that  some  of  these  names  were  perpetuated  as 
late  as  1690  among  the  numerous  '*  Indian  wards"  of  the  pres- 
ent City  of  Mexico.'^    We  may  as  well  add  here,  that  these 

emtnl  west  might  not  perhaps  show  a  eloier  eonneotioii  yet  between  the  rtxj  aneleot 
Kezlemn  kine  at  denoted  t^  their  daj**  and  the  gentet  eompoebif  their  own  tilbee. 

After  these  tpeenlatiOBt,  which  I  rabnilt  tor  what  tliaj  may  be  worth,  and  with  the 
dMnct  reeerre  tliat  I  do  not  attach  any  Talne  td  them  tave  at  hinta  and  qvetfei 
Ibr  Itefther  i^reetlgatlon,  I  bag  leare  to  state,  tliat  in  my  Ibarth  paper  **On  the  Greed 
and  Belief  of  tiie  Ancient  Mezioana,*'  I  intend  to  diteoM  all  these  points  with  mon 
tboronghness,  and,  I  hope,  with  tiie  aid  of  OMNre  suitable  material  than  that  now  at  mj 
Munmand. 

p.  sn)  *"  y  casi  el  nltlmo  de  estos  alios  se  Jantaron  dos  cabesas  prineipales  y  los  otroa 
ehMo  iaflniores  i  tratar  si  se  qoedarian  en  esta  tierra  6  nl  pasarian  mas  adelante." 
AUo  •*NoUela$4t1o$PMadore»pNlaHonmdeuta  Parte  4t  Awtmiea  UamadaNutm' 
Etpo^a"  r"  Tareem  Bdnekm  4t  lot  IWfSMf,"  King*borongfa,  IX,  p.  888).  "•  Sstos  siete 

esndlllos oon  todas  sns  gentes  vini^ron  descnbrlendo  y  pobtando  por  todas  las 

partes  qne  llegaban.**  (**  HUMrt  dta  CklekimS^mea/*  Cap.  I,  p.  18),  ^  Hs  aVaient  sept 
eheft,  et  eboisissaiant  altemati?ement  nn  d'  entr'enx  poar  les  goo  ? emer."  In  addition 
to  aatborities  qnoted  on  the  Toilers  in  **  Tenure  tff  Lande  "  (p.  888,  note  7,  to  p.  808).  I 
rafsr  to  reiancurt  {**  Teatro  Mexieano/'  Vol  I,  Part  II,  Trat.  I.  Cap.  IV,  p.  834). 
Onmadoa  y  GaiveM  (2a  Tarde,  p.  81). 

*i  **  Tdrdee  AmeriGonae**  (p.  31),  "blen  es  que  los  mspas  de  estos  no  nos  pintaa 
tierrsB,  sino  fkroilias:  y  como  e^tos  TagtieRron  sin  flxeza  alfruna   por  tan  yarios 

rumbob **  It  is  tfuperfluous  to  quote  authorities  in  Aill,  I  but  refer  to  '*  HUtoire 

da  C%ichimtques»  (Cap.  V,  pp«  88, 39;  X.  p.  70).  Sakagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX).  The 
wliole  chapter  is  very  important.  Durtin (Cap.  II,  pp,  10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 10,  III;  pp. 
19,20,21.  and  plates  I,  to  Trat.  I*,  also  pi.  I,  to  Trat.  11*).  Acoata  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II, 
p.  454,  and  cap.  Ill  entire).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  117).  Tarquetnada 
(Lib.  I,  cap.  XXIII,  p. 61 ;  cap.  XXVI,  p.  54;  Lib.  II,  cap.  I,  p.  78,  etc.).  Garcia  ("  Origen^ 
etc.,**  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p.  81;  Lib.  V,  cap.  Ill,  p.  321).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  II.  cap. 
X.  pp.  50,  eO).  Ve^tia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VI,  p.  SO  of  2d  Vol.).  Veiancurt  (Vol.  I.  •♦  Ttatro,** 
Parte  II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  IX,  pp.  254,  255).  CPivigero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  IV,  pp.  146,  147),  and 
others. 

**  The  number  aetten  (7)  is  almost  generally  accepted.  Compare  "  Tenure  of  Landa  *' 
(p.  890,  and  note  21).  Besides  the  anlhors  tliere  mentioned  n8  accepting  seven  kins,  I 
refer  to  Dr.  Ad.  Baitian  ("  IHe  CuUurltiender  dea  AUen  Amerikoy**  Vol.  II,  p.  400,  note 
2).    Cabrera  (in  MinutolCB  Palenqui^  p.  77.    Rather  confbsed). 

'*I  have  gathered  these  names  out  of  the  following  sources:  Durdn  (Cap.  Ill,  pp. 
80,  21).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  I,  p.  6,  Kingsborough,  Vol.  IX),  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p. 
91  of  2d  Vol.).    Tbcy  are  stated  as  follows :  — 


Bp  Durdn.  By  Tezozomoc.  By  Veytia. 


Yopica. 

YapicR. 

Yopica. 

Tlncochcalca. 

Tlarochcalca. 

TIacochcnIca. 

Vitznagoa. 

Iluitznahuac. 

Huitznahuac. 

Cuatccpan. 

Cihuatecpaneca. 

CibuMtecpaneca. 

Chalmeca. 

Chnlmeca. 

Chalmeca. 

Tlacatecpaneca. 

Tlacatecpaneca. 

TIacate<;paneca. 

Yxquiteca. 

YzquitecH. 

Itzcuintecntl. 
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Inciiaii  wardSf  their  pecnliar  orgmnixatian,  and  tlKir  commaDal 
lands,  disappeared  only  after  the  aeeenion  of  Mexico  from 
not  more  than  fifty  years  ago.'^ 


There  is,  howerer.  a  fondjinienf  I  diWenmee  bclwcca  Dvrui  ••  oae  haad, aad  Tcjtis 
and  Texozomoc  on  the  other,  inasameb  as  the  former  aayt  that  these  seren  naasea 
were  (hone  of  the  tuiHar  deUieg  of  the  serea  kfais  (**b«rrfcM'^  whereas  the  latter  two 
gire  them  as  the  names  of  tkete  Hm»  tkemmtwe*.  The  seren  tnCel^  deities  are  also 
■amed  by  them,  aod  called  as  follows :  ^  Qoetzaleohnail,  TlasolteotL  Maroilxorhtqnet- 
calli,  Chichiltieceiiteotl,  Piltzlotcohtli,  Texratlipoea,  aod  Mictlaateahtii "  ( fe^iia,  as 
above  qaoted).  TVzososioe  (p.  C).  calls  these  gods:  ** Qaetzalcohnatl,  Oxomoco, 
JfatlAxochkiuetaal,  Chichilticzeotenil.  PUUiateeatlU  Melentl,  Teacatlipoca,  Mictlante- 

enhtli  j  Tlamar«zc|ni.  y  otros  dioses  con  ellas **     A  discossioo  of  these 

names  Is  verj  difllealt.  aod  Its  resnlts  appear  doabtltal.  StiU,  we  distinctly  reeogatze: 
''Tlacochcalca."  plural  of  **  Tlacochcaleatl.'*  therefore.  **Bieii  of  the  hoa««  of  darts.** 
(See  "Art  of  War,**  p.  121.  note  104).  **  HaJUaahaac"  according  to  MoKma  (1I««  p. 
1A7),  **  aitztic  **  Is  a  pointed  object,  *'  nitztll "  a  large  thorn,  bat  ^  nitatbui "  is  the  sooth. 
** Nahnsc.^  in  this  instance,  probably  (or  rather  possibly),  slgnifles  **  among"  or  **  near 
to,**  thns  perhaps,  '*  people  from  the  sooth"  or  ^'fkx^m  near  the  thorns."  (Example: 
*'  Qaauhnahgac **—  ^*  por  de  los  arbolcs,"  MoUiuit  lU  P-  <B-  fimemUi  >*  Cuadro  deserip- 
tivo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  170,  etc.)  *' Cihaatecpaneca "  from  **Cihaatl"  woman,  and  **ter|ian'* 
official  honne.  ''Tlacatecpaneca**  IW>m  **TUcatl"  man.  and  *'tecpan."  Finally, 
**  Itzciiintecail "  seems  to  derive  fh>m  '*  Itzcniiitli "  Dog,  and  "  tecatl."  The  latter  again 
decompofteA  into:  "*  nitla  te<|ui**  to  cut  i^oiina^  II.  p.  105),  and  **tlacatl"  man,  there- 
fore  the  whole  would  l>e  **  dogcutters.**  -*  Yzquitccatl "  gives  a  still  BMnre  cnrions 
etymolog}-,  wliich  in,  however,  so  improbable,  that  we  refrain  from  mentioning  it  eve  n 

It  will  be  neeu  at  a  glance  that  nohe  of  these  seven  kins  were  named  after  the 
Mexican  dayn,  the  lafit  one  alone  containing,  perhaps,  the  word  "  Itzcnintli,"  but  even 
this  i»  vfrr>'  (lonl)tful  yet.    I  i»hali  but  refer  here  to  a  singular  passage  in  DurdM  (Cap. 

III,  p.  20;.  **  Ya  hemoR  dicho  como  traian  i  su  principal  dios.  sin  cnyo  mandado  no  se 
osaban  mcnear:  traian  empero  otros  siete  dioses,  que  i  contemplacion  de  lus  siete 
cuevas  donile  auiin  auitado  siete  congregaciones  de  gentes  6  siete  parcialidades,  los 
reverenciaban  con  mucha  granileza." 

After  the  capture  of  Tenochtitlan  by  Cortes,  its  site  was  reserved  by  him  for  the 
erection  thereupon  of  the  8panii>h  city,  whereas  the  site  of  Tlatilnlco  became  the 
Indian  Hettleuifnt  for  a  time,  or  rather  wa^  intended  for  that  puri>ose.    Cortra  ('*Ofrta. 

IV,  pp.  110,  III,  Vedial).  MotolUia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  pp.  180.  181).  Oviedo  (Lib. 
XXXIII,  cap.  XLIX,  pp.  528,  MO).  Juan  de  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV.  cap.  ClI,  p.  57S. 
Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  290).  Htrrrtra  C*  Descripcion  de  iaa  Indina  Occi  lentaleaj*  Cap. 
IX,  p.  17.  *♦  nintoriii:*  Dec.  III.  lib.  IV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  122).  Vetanctiri  f*  Crdaica  de  la 
Prorintin  dt^l  Santo  EvangeUo  de  Mexico  **  4th  Part  of  the  **  Teatro,"  pp.  124,  Ul.  132, 
812,  and  213). 

It  in  the  latter  author,  Vetnnatrt  ("  Cronira,**  pp.  131. 132. 212,  and  213).  who  gives 
us  the  naniefl  and  numbers  of  the  Mexican  quarters.  **  barriog,**  or  localizeil  kins  who, 
under  the  foim  of  **  Indian  wanU.*'  still  existed  in  ItniO.  I  assume  this  ilate  from  the 
fact  that  tiie  "  Licencia^*  of  the  *'  Comi^ario  general  de  Indias.**  ix  dated  17  ApriL  16B2, 
(p.  13,  Vol.  I,  •*  7>rt/ro*').  BoMides  mentioning  the  lour  gi*eat  quarters  of  «iexico  (p. 
124),  of  which  we  hhnll  hercallcr  Hpeak,  he  sayx :  *'  Los  barrios  son  veintc.  donde  eslan 
once  ermitas  fabricadan  que  sirven  para  rtacramentar  en  elias  II  los  que  no  tienen  ca.*>a, 
decente,  itirviendo  de  oratorios  del  l»arrio.  donde  en  las  fiestas  pai  timlares  se  suclen 
decir  mi»as  rezadas.  y  en  algunas  fiestas  de  devoclon  cuando  la  pi<1en."  He  also  gives 
us  (pp.  212.  213)  information  about  Tlatelulco,— information  which  proves  that  the 
aboriginoH  settled  there  '*  en  seis  parcialidades,  que  cada  cual  tiene  sua  barrios,  y 
velnte  ermitas  con  suh  titulares  que  celebran.*'    This  is  rather  obscure,  and  I  shall 
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While  the  seven  eonMiigaiiie  oloilen  ebore  mentioiied  oooh 
poted,  to  all  intents  and  parposss,  one  tribe  as  towards  on^ 
Biders.  there  still  appear  among  them  genns  of  discord  whichi 
tt  a  later  date,  caused  a  disruption  of  mutual  ties.  The  detaile 
ue  too  vague  and  too  contradictory  to  allow  any  inference 
even  as  to  the  real  nature  of  such  dissensions.''  One  fact, 
liowever,  is  ascertained,  namely;  that  the  whole  group  bore  in 
eommon  all  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  a  wandering  life  and- 
tbe  encroachments,  aggressions  and  temptations  from  outsiders  t 
that  they  had  sheltered  together  in  a  safe  retreat,  and  that  only 
when  relative  safety  ftom  violence. was  secured,  a  permanent  di* 
vision  took  place.    These  considerations  should  dispose  of  the 


tterefoTOflir«  UMBanMofttMlIexteMi^lMrriM*'  hjVtf  itito  of  tht  xemitfts**  of 
TIateliileo,  lasTlnf  Um  reader  to  nolloe  cotneideneee  btmeelf. 


••  Borrioe'*  or  Jteloei 

Saato  Crieto  do  Tkapotla. 

8wita  Veronica  do  Hoehnoealeo. 

SaaCaCms  do  "Veepanoaltitlaa. 

tea  Prdro  de  CihiMtooeaUUIaa. 

Espiiito  Santo  de  Yapico. 

8aD  Pelipo  de  Jeans  de  Tooealtitlan. 

flaatiafo  do  Tlaxilpan. 

Lot  Seyoa  do  TeqnicaUitlaa. 

La  Cai'delaria  de  AtlampH. 

La  Anceoftton  de  Tlacacomoeo. 

8«n  Dieiro  de  Aniaonlco. 

El  Nifio  Je»ufi  de  Tei>ctiUan. 

£1  Denceitdimiento  ue  Atlzapan. 

San  SalTAdor  de  Xihiiitongo. 

La  Narifljid  de  Tequixquiiian. 

San  Salvador  de  Necaltitlan. 

La  Conce|irion  de  Xoloco. 

San  Juan  de  Chichimecapan. 

San  Antonio  de  Teseatxonoo. 

San  Sebastian  Copolco. 


M 


MrmUoM^  ^  Tfaf ifcitep. 


Santa  Ana  AtonanUtaRb. 

Santa  Laeta  Telpoebonltltlan. 

La  OvHioepQloB  do  AtonaatlUan.    - 

8aa  Franoieoo  Mocaatallnco. 

La  Asanelon  de  Apaabuaean. 

ban  Martin  Ateaoapan. 

Santa  Catallna  Cohnatlan. 

San  Pablo  Tolquocbiuoan. 

Nuestra  Sefi«>ra  de  Helen  Tlazoxiahco. 

LoB  Reyes  de  CapoltiClan. 

San  Simon  Ixtatla. 

Santa  ln^i»  Uueipantonco. 

San  FranciKco  Izcatla. 

Santa  Cruz  Aiocooolocan. 

San  Antonio  Tepiton. 

La  AKuncion  de  Tlayacnltitlan. 

San  FranoUoo  Cihunttcpan. 

San  Juan  fluUztmhuac. 

Sa  Asuncion  de  Izayoo. 

Santa  Clara  Acozac. 


I  bare  italicized  tliose  names  which  are  also  found  among  those  of  the  seven  original 
kins  above  ennnierated,  and  thns  we  And  three  of  them,  one  in  Mexico,  and  two 
among  the  **  Ermitas  *'  of  Tlntelulco. 

**  Femnn  Gcnzaltz  de  EUata  (**  Coloquioa  eapiritualea  y  SaeramenttrleMf  y  PoesioM 
Sagradtu,**  Seeond  Edition,  1877,  by  8r.  Icazbalveta.)  The  learned  editor  makes  tho 
following  note.  50.  to  page  07.  **  Ciiando  se  reediflc6  la  cludad  de  M^xko,  despues  do  la 
conquista,  se  colocaron  en  el  Centro  las  casas  de  los  espailoles,  y  los  Indios  levnntaron 
laa  snjas  alrededor  de  aquellas.  Esta  poblacion  India  se  dividi6  en  cuatro  barrios  6 
pardaiidadeM^  regidos  por  caolqties  de  su  naclon,  sujetos  i  un  gobemador  dc  la 
misma,  Los  barrios  princlpales  eran  San  Jnan  y  Santiago."  Calling  my  attention  to 
this  note  in  his  letter  of  U  Nov.,  1878,  my  esteomeil  fk-lend  addfl :  **  Con  el  tiemi>o  so 
eonfbndid  la  poblacion  y  desaparccieron  esos  bariios;  pero  aun  quedd  el  nombro  y  loa 
blenea  que  poseian  las  *  parcialidades '  los  cuales  desaparecieron  tambien  en  mi 
tlempo." 

s*Tfae  dissensions  between  what  snbseqnently  bocame  the  Mexicans  and  the  Tlatel* 
uleans  are  so  variously  described  by  the  authorities,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
diaeoaa  thorn. 
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assumption,  freqaently  made,  tliat  the  Mexicans  were  divided 
into  two  distinct  clusters  at  the  outset. 

A  council  of  chiefs,  representing  the  seven  kins  meeting  on 
equal  terms,  composed  the  government  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  at 
that  period  of  their  history.  Among  these,  occasional  '^old  men" 
of  particular  ability  loom  up  as  leading  advisers.  But  no  perma- 
nent general  office  of  an  executive  nature  is  mentioned  ;  although 
even  occasional  braves  acquired  historical  prominence  through 
their  deeds  of  valor  and  of  sagacity .3« 

But,  while  the  organization  was  thus  amply  sufficient  for  the 

needs  of  a  straggling  band,  Indian  worship  or  ^^ medicine"  (as 

the  native  term  implies)  represented,  inside  of  that  organization, 

the  lingering  remains  of  what  we  have  already  suggested  to  be 

the  oldest  aboriginal  clusters  of  society.     Corresponding  to  the 

four  original  kins  of  the  QQuiche,  to  the /ot/r  leading  days  of  the 

calendar   with  the  traditions  attached   to  their  origin,  we   find 

among  the  ancient  Mexicans  at  that  period  four  chief  medicine 

men,  or  '^old  men,"  who  at  the  same  time  are  ^^  carriers  of  the 
God. "37 

M<«  Ttnurt  of  Lands**  (P.  398  and  309,  Notes  21  and  23).  In  addition  to  the  anthorities 
quoted  thei-e,  I  refer  to :  Gomara  C'ConquUta  de  hf^jico**  Vedia  I,  p.  431).  "y  dicen  que  no 
trajeron  sefiores,  sine  capitanes.^  (Idem  p.  433.  *'  De  los  reyes  de  M^Jico**).  MotoUnia 
("  Epistola  pro^mial,"  p.  5).  **annque  ee  sabe  que  estos  Mexicanos  fUeron  los'post- 
reros,  y  que  no  tuvieron  senores  principalett,  mas  de  que  se  gobernaron  por  capitanes." 
—Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXl V,  p.  148).  **  Dicen  que  el  ij^rcito  mexicano  trajo  por  caa* 

dillos  6  capitanes  diez  principales  que  Iob  regian, Entre  eston  eligieron,  luego 

como  hicicron  su  asiento,  por  rey  y  principal  seiior  i  Tenucb."  Torquemada.  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  I,  p.  78;  cap.  XII,  pp.  94  and  Ufi). 

The  fact  of  the  election  of  the  Jlrat  so^alled  '*  King''  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  so 
generally  acknowledged  that  no  evidence  of  it  is  needed,  is  proof  enongh  that,  prevtoas 
to  it,  the  government  of  the  Mexicans  was  at  least,  not  monarchical.  The  words  of 
Torquemada,  (p.  94,  vol.  I.)  '*  Dicese,  que  aviendo  pasado  veinte  y  siete  afios,  que  se 

govemabau  en  comun,  los  unos,  y  los  otros,  les  tomd  gana  de  eligir  Rey ''  are 

plain  enough. 

Aside  fVom  the  "leaders**  (caudilios)  of  the  Kins  frequently  mentioned,  occasional 
war-chiefs  or  directing  braves  turn  up  during  this  period  of  their  wandering  existence. 
Thus,  a  chief  whom  they  called  *'Mexi'*  is  mentioned  by  Acasta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  IV. 
p.  460).  Sahagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138  and  130),  Hererra  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap. 
X,  p.  60);  and  another  vei'y  famous  warrior,  **  Humming  Bird."  (Huitzilihuitl)  led 
the  Mexicans  during  their  fVay  with  the  valley-tril>es  at  Chapultepec,  losmg  his  life  in 
the  sally  by  which  they  brolie  through  their  surrounding  enemies.  Durdn  (Cap  III.  p. 
27;  IV.  30).  Acoata  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  V,  p.  463).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  Ill,  p.  82;  IV, 
p.  84;  Lib.  HI,  cap.  XXII,  p.  289).  Vetancurt  (Parte  I  la,  Trat.  lo,  cap.  IX,  p.  261 ;  cap. 
X,  p.  2<>5  and  206).  Oranadoa  y  Galvez  {Tarde  Quinta,  p.  151).  Vetftia  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XII,  p.  97;  cap.  XIII,  p.  110;  cap.  XIV,  p.  116. 121;  cap.  XV.  p.  1.30  and  131).  He  affirms 
that  **  Humming  Bird"  was  the  first  **  King  of  the  Mexicans,"  which,  however,  is  ex- 
pressly disproved  by  other  authors. 

»'  TezozoMoc  {** Crdniea**  cap.  I,  p.  6),  mentions  the  four  old  men  who  carried  the  so- 
called  sister  of  Huitzilopochtli,  **y  A  esto  dijo  Tlamacazqui  HuitzUopochtli  i  los  viejos 
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It  seems  to  indicate,  that  as  relics  of  four  very  ancient  kins,  a 
kind  of  superstitious  (^^  standing  over")  deference  was  paid  to 
them,  implying  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe.^ 

que  U  soltan  traer  cargada,  (que  8e  llamavan  QuauhtlonqueUque,  j  Axoloa  el 
■egiindo.  y  el  teroero  llamado  Tlamacat-qni  Cnanhcoatl,  y  el  cuarto  Ocoealtxin'*).  (Cap. 
III.  p.  8),  at  Chapnllepeo  **y  alii  lea  habid  HuiUilopochtli  i  loa  sacerdotes,  que  son 
Dombradofl  Teomamaquee,  cargadores  del  dies,  que  eran  CuanhtloqaeUqal,  Axoloa, 
Tlaroacazqiii  j  AococalUiu,  4  e^tos  cargadores  de  este  idolo,  Uaroados  sacerdotes,  les 
dijo. "— Durdn  (Cap.  Ill,  p.  21).    Llegados  a  aquel  lugar  de  Pazcuarot  vi^ndole  tan 

apNcible  y  al^n^,  coneulfaroD  i  8a  dios  los  sacerdotes  y  pidi^ronle: el  diot 

VitzUopochtii  re^pondid  i  siis  sacerdotes,  en  suenos  ..."  These  words  repeat  them- 
selves  almost,  seTeral  times  In  cap.  IV,  V,  and  VI.  Finally  he  is  very  positive,  (Cap. 
VI.  p.  46),  *•  con  los  quatro  ayos  de  VitziiopochtU,  los  quales  le  vian  visiblemente  y  lo 
bablaban,  que  se  llaroauan  Cuetuhtioguetzguij  el  segundo  Ococatl  el  torcero  ChachalaUl 
y  el  cuarto  AxoUmot  los  quales  eran  como  ayos,  padres,  amparo  y  reparo  de  aquella 
gente,"  Acoata  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  IV,  p.  4fi0),  ''Con  esto  salieron  Ueuando  i  su  ydolo 
metido  en  una  area  de  Juncos,  la  qual  lleuaTan  quatro  Sacerdotes  principales,  con 
qolen  el  se  communioava,  y  dezia  en  secreto  los  successes  de  sa  camino  aulsandoles  lo 
qne  les  naia  de  suceder,  dandoles  leyes,  y  ensenandolos  ritos  y  ceremouias,  y  sacri- 
ficios.  No  se  nionlan  un  punto  sin  parecer  y  mandate  deste  ydolo."  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill, 
lib.  II,  cap.  X,  p.  flO).  **  Llevaron  este  Idolo  en  una  Area  de  Juiicla  en  bombros  de 
qaatro  Sacerdotes,  los  quales  ensenal)an  los  RItos.  i  Sacriflcios.  i  daban  Leies,  i  sin  su 
parecer  no  se  movian  en  nada."  Besides  these  speciflcally  and  exclusively  Mexican 
sources,  to  which  others  will  be  added  hereafter,  the  fact  of  these  four  chief- medicine 
men  ** tlamacazqui "  from  "tlama"— medicine-man.  (J/uMna  11,  p.  125).  is  proven  by 
authors  who  rather  incline  to  the  tezcuuan  side.  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  I,  p.  78), 
"y  ordeno.  que  quatro  de  ellos.  fuesen  sus  miniritros,  parn  lo  qual,  f\i^ron  nombrados 
Quauhcohuatl,  ApanecatI,  Tezcacohuatl,  Chimalman."  (Lib.  VI.  cap.  XXI.  p.  41,  but 
e!«i>eoially  Lib.  IX,  cap.  XIX,  p.  205).  •*  De  los  priineroH  MexicaiK>8.  que  vinieron  AeBtas 
Tierraii.  Aabemot^,  que  no  traxeron  Rci,  ni  otro  Caudillo  particular  (contra  los  quo 
tienen.  6  aflrnian  lo  contrario)  sino  quo  veninn  regidoH  de  io8  SacenlotcB,  y  niinistros 
del  Demunio;  sobre  cuios  honibros  venia  la  Iinageii  del  Dies  lluitzilupuchtli,  y  ft  los 
consi'jo?',  y  dclerminaciones  de  estos  minibtros  eran  obedeclentos.*'  The  moKt  explicit 
of  all,  however,  is  again  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  93).  At  the  death  of  lluitziton, 
''yaqui  fue  dondo  empezaron  las  erabur«tes  de  los  vieJo8  y  Haccnlotes  que  con  mas 
inmediarioii  trataban  ft  lluitziton;  porquc.  6  concebido  ya  el  ambicioAo  deseo  de  que- 
dar^e  con  el  mando  del  pueblo,  o  para  disniiniinie  ft  este  el  dolor  que  debia  cau^arie 
tan  gran  p^rdida,  .  .  .  ."  (p.  94).  **  Ksto  es  el  ori>2:eu  de  la  faniona  dcida<l  Huitzilo- 
puchlli,''  (p.  99),  here  Veytia  is  in  error  in  slotting  that  Tezozomoc  reports  that  tlie  four 
prie^ts  were  left  with  Malinalxoehitl  in  Malinalco.  This  author  ineiitions  thorn  again 
at  Chapiiltepec,  "  Cro«»<a,"  (Cap.  Ill,  p.  8).  Further  on  (Cap.  Xlll.  p.  102),  '♦  Yo  me 
persuade  ft  que  es  disiinto,  que  0/elopan  y  sus  tres  companeros  fueron  los  cuatro 
TIamacnzquis  que  flngieron  el  embuste  dci  rapto  de  lluitziton,"  (p.  W.)).  he  says  tliat 
the  '•  old  priests  "  opposed  the  election  of  a  huad-war-chief  (••  rey  ")  "  por  no  dejar  el 
mando.»'  (Also  Cap  XV,  p.  131.) 

It  results  from  thei»c  statements,  that  the  four  *'  Carriers  of  the  God"  indeed  exer- 
ciiied,  or  at  least  claimed  some  governmental  power.  In  tribal  society  such  power  can 
only  come  through  some  kin^  hence  the  four  •'  me<li('ine men  "  rcpresentecl  four  very  old 
clans  or  relationships,  whose  names  even  may  have  been  lost,  whereas  the  former 
power  •* stood  over,"  in  the  form  of  a  participation  of  "  medicine"  or  worship  in  the 
tribal  business.  I  here  recall  the  important  utterance  of  Boturirii  ('*  Idea,'*  pp.  Ill  and 
112  of  §XVI).  "como  fu^'  costumbre  de  los  Indios  poner  muy  pocas  Fignras  en  los 
mapas.  baxo  de  cuya  sombra  se  hallan  numerosos  Pueblo''.  y  gentes;  y  assi  dichos 
slete  Tult^cos,  cuyus  nombres  reflere  el  mcncionada  Don  Fernando,  se  enljende  haver 
sido  siete  principales  Cabezas  de  dilatados  Pureutescos,  que  se  escondian  baxo  los 
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When  the  Mexicans,  thus  ooostltuting  a  migratory  oluster  of 
kins,  reached  the  present  central  valley  of  Mexico,  they  found  it 
occupied  by  a  number  of  tribes  of  the  same  language  as  tlieir 
own,  though  dialectically  varied.  The  arrival  of  the  new-comers 
was  to  those  who  had  already  settled,  a  matter  of  either  war  or 
of  adoption.  Adoption  became  very  difficult,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  number  of  tlie  immigrants  as  of  the  rivalry  between  already 
settled  tribes.  Therefore  the  Mexicans  were  tossed  to  and  fro, 
until  at  last  the  straggling  remnant  found  a  shelter  on  some  dry: 
patches  protruding  from  the  marsh  along  which  the  other  tribes 
had  formed  their  settlements. 

This  settlement  occurred  about  196  years  previous  to  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  and  it  limits  therefore  the  time,  within  which  the 

nombres  de  sua  Conductores."  What  the  anfortonate  Italian  Cavaliers  here  says  of  the 
Toltecs,  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Nahtiatl  stock,  and  bears  also  on 
the  four  '-Carriers  of  the  God,"  under  discussion. 

Veytia  affirms  (Cap.  Xllf,  p.  110.  lib.  II),  that  after  the  election  of  the  Hnitzilihuitl 
mentioned  in  my  note  38,  the  god  Huitzilopochtli  *'did  not  dare  to  claim  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people."  Is  this  an  indication  to  the  effect  that  the  four  '*  priests  "  exer- 
cised a  mditar>*  command  ? 

Referring  to  note  29.  concerning  the  four  names  of  the  years  and  leading  daya  in  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  Calendars,  and  their  probable  connection  witli  as  many 
very  ancient  Icinships.  I  beg  leave  to  add  here  some  additional  data  in  regard  to  the 
singular  part  played  by  the  numlier  four,  in  Central  American  and  Mexican  mythology 
and  earliest  tradition.  In  note  27, 1  have  ali*eady  alluded  to  the  four  original  pairs,  aa 
mentioned  by  the  "  Popol-  Vuh  '^  as  well  as  by  Stikagun,  Previous  to  the  creation  of  the 
four  men,  the  "  Popol- Vuh"  has  the  following  remarkable  passage:  (Part  III,  cap.  I, 
pp.  195-197).  '*  In  Paxil  and  in  Cuyali.  as  this  place  is  called,  there  came  the  ears  of 
yellow  and  of  white  corn.  Tliese  are  the  names  of  the  barbarians  ( ?  Chicop),  who 
went  after  subsistence:  the  fox  (Vac),  the  wolf  (UtiU)  the  parrot  (Qel),  and  the  raven 
(Hoh),  four  barbarians  (  ?)  who  brougtit  them  the  news  of  the  ears  of  yellow  com  and 
of  white  com  which  grew  in  Paxil,  and  who  showed  them  the  road  to  Paxil.**  '*  There 
they  found  at  last  the  nourishment  which  went  into  the  flesh  of  man  made,  of  man 
formed,  this  was  his  blood,  it  became  the  blood  of  man,  this  corn  which  went  into  him 
by  the  care  of  him  who  engenders  and  of  him  who  gives  being."  This  QQutCli<i  tale  of 
/our  animals  or  "I)arbariau8"  (the  latter  is  an  interpretation  of  Mr.  Brasseur.  since 
<*chicop"  signifies  simply  a  heaH)  carrying  Uie  material  out  of  which  man  was  made, 
also  finds  an  equiv:ilent  in  Mexican  traditions,  as  reported  by  SaArijn<n  <Lib.  X*  cap. 
XXIX,  $  12.  p.  140),  of  four  wise  men  who  remained  in  the  earthly  parudise  of  *'Tdmo- 
anchan"  inventing  thci-e  ** Judicial  astrology,  and  the  ait  of  interpreting  dreams. 
They  composed  the  account  of  the  days,  of  the  nights,  of  the  hours,  and  the- differ- 
ences of  time,  which  were  kept  while  the  cliiets  of  the  Toltecs,  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of 
the  Chichimecs  ruled  and  governed."  '"  Tamoanchnn  "  as  paradise,  is  strictly  equiva- 
lent to  "Paxil  in  Cayala"  of  the  QQuiche.  The  tradition  of  the  four  ••  TutulXiu »» 
among  the  may  a  of  Yucatan,  may  also  be  clashed  among  these  tales.  •*  S&rie»  of 
Katune»^"  "  Epochs  of  Afapa  Hiitory:*  "  ThU  in  ilte  SerifJt  of  Katunen  in  Afttpa."  C*kelo 
lai  u  Tzolan  Katunil  Ti  Maynb  ")  in  Mr.  Hrasneur^t  (♦♦  Relation  des  cJioses  du  Yncaltan  **J 
also  in  J  L.  Stephens  '••  Travels  in  Yucatan,"  Vol.  II,  p.  4«5,  appendix.)  Also  Durdn 
(Cap.  XXVII.  pp.  222,  224). 

»•  7V/or  (♦•  Early  History  of  Mankind,"  Edition  of  1878.  p.  165),  «' Super*stitio"  or 
'*  Standing  Over,"  — the  German  **Aberglaube'*  in  the  sense  of  "what  has  remained." 
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orgnnization  and  Institotions  oif  the  ancient  Mexicans  must  have 
readied  theit*  nltimate  development,  to  less  than  two  centuries.^ 
^*In  the  midst  of  canes  of  roeds"  the  remains  of  Uie  Mexican 
tribe  found  their  future  home  upon  a  limited  expanse  of  sod, 
which  even  their  enemies  on  the  mainland  seemed  to  regard  bat 
as  a  spot  fit  to  die  upon.^  Although  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
the  kins  themselves  remained  and  a  settlement  necessitated  at 
once  their  local ization.<  How  this  took  place,  can  best  be  told  in 
the  wonis  of  one  of  the  native  chroniclers,  the  Dominican  monk, 
Fray  Diego  Duran. 

^'During  the  night  following,  after  the  Mexicans  had  finished 
to  improve  the  abode  of  their  god,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lagune  being  filled  up  and  fit  for  to  build  thereon,  Vitzilopochtli 
8i)oke  unto  his  priest  or  keeper  and  said  to  him :  ^"Say  unto  the 
Mexican  community  that  the  chiefs,  each  with  their  relatives, 
friends  and  connections,  should  divide  themselves  in  four  princi- 
pal quarters,  with  the  house  which  you  have  built  for  my  resting 
place  in  the  middle,  and  that  each  kin  might  build  within  its 
quarter  as  best  it  liked."  These  quarters  are  those  remaining  in 
Mexico  to  this  day,  Uawit :  the  ward  of  San  Pablo,  that  of  San 
Juan,  of  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda  as  it  is  called,  and  the  ward  of 
San  Sebastian.  After  the  Mexicans  had  divided  into  these  four 
places  their  got!  sent  word  to  them  that  tiiey  should  distribute 
among  themselves  their  gods,  and  that  each  quarter  should  name 
and  designate  particular  quarters  w^here  these  gods  should  be 
worshipped.  Thus  eacii  of  these  quarters  divided  into  many 
small  ones  according  to  the  number  of  idols  called  by  them 
Calpnlteona,  which  is  to  say  god  of  the  quarter.  1  shall  not  re- 
call here  their  names  because  they  are  not  of  importance  to  his- 
tory, but  we  shall  know  that  these  quarters  are  like  unto  what  in 
Spain  they  call  a  collation  of  such  and  such  a  saint."^^ 

This  statement  we  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  as  expressing  gen- 

'•My  fHend,  Prof.  Ph.  ValenUni,  of  New  York,  has  in  hand  tho  study  of  Coitrnl 
American  Chronology  proper,  rb  weU  ns  Mexican.  In  his  latest  work  "  The  Afexi- 
can  Calendnr  stone^*  (pnbliehed  first  in  German  as  a  '*  Lecture,"  and  art<Mwarda  in  No. 
71,  of  ihe  ••  ProceedingB  of  the  Amrrican  Antiquarian  Society"),  he  has  i^iven  a  general 
idea  of  hU  researches,  but  not  any  details  yet  abotit  their  lesultf*.  If.  therefore,  I  here 
admit  L^V  A.  D.  as  about  the  date  of  the  so-called  •  loundation"  of  Tenuchtitlan* 
Mexico,  It  is  subject  to  correction  by  him- 

«  Durdn  (Cap.  IV,  p,  32),  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cup.  XI.  p.  «1). 

<»"  Tenure  of  Land*  ^*  (p.  400,  note  29,  and  p.  402,  note^  32  and  :W).  In  ad«lillon  to  the 
authorities  quoted.  1  refer  to  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  Gl),  and  Samue 
Purchas  ("  HU  PUgHmagett*^  1685,  Part  111,  lib.  V,  cap.  IV,  p.  1005). 
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uine  aboriginal  traditions,  notwithstanding  the  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  Fray  Juan  de  Torquemada,  to  impugn  its  truthfulness  and 
consequently  its  validity ,^3  It  results  from  it  that  while  the  kins, 
which  for  the  first  time  in  Mexican  history  are  distinctly  iden- 
tified here  with  the  "calpulli,"  are  settling,  "as  best  they  liked ;" 
the  creation  of  four  geographical  divisions,  composed  each  of  a 
number  of  kins,  is  attributed  here  to  the  influence  of  worship  or, 
as  we  have  already  termed  it,  of  "  medicine."  This  connects 
those,  who  subsequently  became  the  four  ''Indian  wards"  of 
Mexico,  with  the  four  "carriers  of  the  gods"  already*  mentioned, 
and  this  perhaps  may  be  considered  a  reminiscence  of  the  four 
original  relationships.  Of  these  the  sections  mentioned  appear 
like  a  shell,  geographically  enclosing  a  number  of  settled  kins. 
The  supposition  is  not,  therefore,  devoid  of  interest  that  they 
may  have  represented  brotherhoods  of  kins,  for  purposes  of  wor- 
ship and  warfare.  If  now  we  substitute  for  kin  the  term  ^^gena" 
adopted  by  Mr.  Morgan,  those  brotherhoods  necessarily  appear  in 
the  light  of  as  many  ^^ phratries,**^^ 

The  time  of  this  occurrence  seems  almost  to  coincide  with  a 
division  (already  indicated  as  in  progress)  of  the  original  Mexican 
band  into  tioo  sections.  It  now  culminated  in  the  secession  of  a 
part  of  the  tribe  and  its  settlement  apart  from  the  main  body, 
though  not  far  away  from  it  and  within  the  lagune  also.  While 
the  "place  of  the  stone  and  prickly  pear"  (Tenuchtitlan)  remained, 
virtually,  ancient  Mexico,  the  seceding  group  founded  the  Pueblo 
of  Tlatilulco  as  an  independent  community  at  the  very  door  of 
the  former.  It  appears  as  its  rival  even  until  forty-eight  years 
previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest.^^ 

<«  '*  Tenure  qf  Lands"  (p.  402,  notes  32  and  83). 

*» Morgan  (** Ancient  Society,*^  Part  II,  cap.  Ill,  p.  88)  "The  phratry  Is  a  brother- 
hood, ae  the  term  imports,  and  a  natural  growth  fVoro  the  organization  Into  geotes.  It 
is  an  organic  union  or  association  of  two  or  more  gentes  of  the  same  tril)e,  for  oertiiln 
common  obJcct«>.  These  gentes  were  usually  such  as  had  been  formed  by  the  segmen- 
tation of  an  original  gens."  If  we  recaU  the  manner  In  which  the  four  **  quarters '^  or 
Mexico  first  appeared,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  analogy  with  phratries  Is  indeed 
striking.  Compare,  "Art  of  War  "  (p.  101,  and  note  22,  and  pp.  120, 121,  and  notes  97,1)0, 
100,  and  101),  In  *'  TWitire of  Lands'*  (pp.  400  and  (401),  I  have  rather  farored  the  view 
that  these  four  were  '*calpulli  *'  which  subsequently  segregated  into  minor  quarters  or 
''barrios."  I  now  correct  this,  having  liecome  convinced  that  the  so-called  minor 
quarters  already  existed  at  the  time  of  settlement  (compare  notes  87  and  41). 

««  Motolinia  (Traf.  Ill,  cap.  VI 1,  p.  180),  mentions  a  division  Into  but  two  "  barrios  *» 
In  course  of  time  through  increase  of  population.  '*  Despues  andando  el  tiempo  y 
multiplicandose  el  puel>lo  y  creciendo  la  vecindad,  hisdse  esta  ciudad  dos  barrios  6  dos 
ciudades,"  IztlUxochitl  ('•  Hist.  de$  Chichim.**  Cap.  p.  72),  merely  states  they  were 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  information  on  this  point 
is  so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  as  not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
whether  several  eiUire  kins  separated  from  the  rest  to  form  the 
new  tribe,  or  whether  fragments  of  kins  only  composed  the  se- 
cessionists. In  fact  even  the  cause  of  the  division  is  stated  in 
such  a  varied  and  contradictory  manner,  that  we  must  withhold 
any  expression  of  positive  views  on  the  subject. 

Without  losing  sight  altogether  of  the  tribe  of  Tlatilulco,  we 
still  must  devote  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Te- 
nuchtitlan,  in  which  we  recognize  the  ancient  Mexicans  proper. 
The  number  of  kins  composing  the  latter  at  the  time  of  their 

divided  in  two  **  bands,*'  witbont  saying  why  and  bow  tbis  dlTision  occurred.  Durdn 
(Cap.  V,  p.  43),  **  Ilecba  esta  division  j  pnestos  ya  en  su  drden  y  concierto  de  barrios, 
algnnos  de  los  viejos  y  ancianos,  entendiendo  roerecian  mas  de  lo  que  les  daban  y  que 
DO  se  les  hacia  aquelln  bonra  que  merecian,  se  arootinaron  y  determinaron  ir  a  buscar 
noevo  asiento,  y  andando  por  entre  aquellos  carrifales  y  espadanales  allaron  una  al- 
barrada  pequeiia,  y  daudo  noticia  della  i  sus  aliados  y  aminos  Ai^ronse  i  hacer  alii  asi- 
entOf  el  qnal  lugarse  llamaba  Xaltelulli  y  el  qual  lugar  agora  Uamaroos  Tintiluico,  ques 
el  barrio  de  Santiago.  Los  viejos  y  principales  que  alU  se  pasauan  Ai^ron  quatro;  el 
nno  dellos  se  llamaba  Atlaquanitl.  el  segundo  Hnicto,  el  terccro  Opoc'ntli,  el  quarto 
Atlacol.  Efetos  quatro  senores  se  dividieron  y  apartaron  de  los  demas  y  se  fu^ron  & 
vivir  i  este  lugar  del  Tlatilulco,  y  segun  opinion  tenidos  por  hombres  inquietos  y  re- 
voltosos  y  de  malas  intenciones,  porque  desde  el  dia  que  alii  se  pasaron  uunca  tuvi- 
eron  pas  ni  se  llevaix)n  bien  con  sus  bermanos  los  mexicanos;  la  qual  inquietud  a  ido 
de  roauo  en  manu  hasta  el  dia  de  hoy,  pues  siempre  a  auido  y  ay  bandns  y  rnncor  entre 
los  unos  y  los  otros."    Acoata  {Lib.  VII,  cap.  VIII,  p.  4*W),  auU  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib. 

II,  cap.  XII,  p.  fi2),  both  are  but  concise  repetitions  of  the  above.     Torquemada  {lAh . 

III,  cap.  XXIV,  i»p.  294  ami  2J6),  oppoaes  both  Acosta  and  Herrera,  a»  well  as 
the  "  Codex  liamirez,**  and  sub.stitiites  a  story  about  voluntary  settlement  of  the  TIati- 
lalc.-i  on  a  sandy  patch  near  by,  but  apart  from  the  others,  in  conneqiieDce  of  the  old 
grudge  or  feud  already  mentioned.  There  is  but  little  difference  between  thiu  version 
sod  the  preceding,  tiie  act  of  secession,  in  both,  being  voluntary.  One  singular  fact  is 
mentioned  by  Vetancurt  (P Art  II.  trat.  I,  cap,  XI,  p.  200),  namely:  that  the  TIatiluIca 
made  a  market-place  for  both  parties.  Otherwise  (p.  2.')7),  he  concurs  with  Torqnemada. 
Granadot  y  Oalvez  (Tarde  Ga,  p.  174),  alter  saying  that  both  "eran  detulos  y  parientes 
unos  con  otro»  "  adds  •*  whether  this  division  proceeded  from  past  quarrels,  or  out  of 
the  incommoditios  which  they  suffered  among  canes  and  reeds;  it  is  certain  that  they 
divided  peaceably  .  .  ."  Tej^^Mi  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  pp.  I.'i5  and  142),  reporting  on  all  the  va- 
rious tratiitions  alK>ut  the  foundation  of  Tlatilulco,  comcd  to  the  conclue<ion  that  the 
"nobles"  retired  to  Tlatilulco,  whereas  the  "common  people"  remained  at  Mexico. 
Clarigero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  178),  agrees  with  Veytia  in  regard  to  the  real  import  of 
the  fables  told  concerning  the  ancient  feuds  among  the  migratory  banti,  but  (Cap.  XVII, 
pp.  187  and  188),  he  accepts  the  version  that  these  old  dissensions  were  the  causes  of 
the  final  divir^ion. 

I  have  not  l>ecn  able,  yet,  to  find  whether  the  seceding  TIatiluIca  foi-med  one  kin,  or 
one  brotherhood  of  kins,  or  whether  they  were  discontented  fractions  of  kins  remov- 
ing. Had  Vetancurt  given  us  the  name-*  of  the  •*  barrios  "  of  Tlatilulco,  we  might  pos- 
sibly infer  something  from  them.  As  it  is,  the  fact  of  the  four  "  principals  "  mentioned  by 
Duran,  seems  to  indicate  four  kins,  or  rather  (perhaps)  fractions  from  four  kins,  whom 
want  of  space  probably  caused  to  remove.  They  may  have  been  crowded  out,  and 
in  course  of  time  the  feeling  of  Jealousy  and  rivalry  sprung  up  of  which  the  authorities 
•peak  both  freely  and  frequently.    See  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  135). 
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Bettlement  is  not  stated^  bal  while  some  soaroes  mention  twenty 
chiefs  as  composing  the  original  coancil  of  the  tribe,  others  speak 
of  but  ten  leaders.  This  might,  aooording  to  the  view  taken, 
indicate  in  both  instances  ten  kins,  or  twenty  in  the  former  and  ten  in 
the  latter.  At  any  rate  the  number  is  larger  than  that  originally 
composing  the  tribe,  tbos  showing  that  the  segmentation  so  char- 
acteristic of  tribal  society  according  to  Mr  Morgan,  had  already 
begun.  Of  the  government  of  the  tribe  Clavigero  sa3's:  **The 
whole  nation  was  under  a  senate  or  college  of  the  most  promi- 
nent mcn."^    No  mention  is  made  anywhere  of  a  head- war-chief 


*^  Ciavigero  iUb  III,  cap.  I,  p.  190).  ror9«m/ui«i  (Lib.  IL  cap.  XII.  p.  M.  Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  XXI  I.  pp.  fe»,  890,  and  291).    Dw^n  (Cap.  VI,  p.  47). 

It  U  difllcttlt  Co  aaceitain  the  actnal  Burolier  of  kina  compoafBg  ttie  Mexican  tribe  at 
at  thnt  time.  The  number  of  chlefa  and  their  names  are  Tariouslj  stated.  Durdn 
(Cap.  VI,  p.  47).  mentions  six  chiefs  and  four  piiei'ts.  Mtmditta  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXXIV, 
p.  148).  mentions  ten  chiefs.  The  **  Codex  Uendotca  "  also  says  ten  chiefs  (Tab.  I.  Vol.  I, 
Kingsborough).  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p,  l&O.  note  r),  mentions  twenty.  It  is  In- 
teresting to  compare  the  names,  also  those  of  the  twenty  leaders  of  Turquamada  (Lib. 
If.  cap,  IIL  p.  83),  with  those  of  the  twenty  *«  barrios"  of  Vetancurt. 


JJurdn. 

MendiHa. 

Torquewuida. 

Clavigero, 

''Barri.»9^ofrd- 
aiumrt. 

Aeaeiili, 

AcaciUi, 

AoaeUlij 

Aeaciai, 

Tzapotla, 
Huennecalco, 

Ttrntch^ 

Tenuch, 

Tenoca, 

Tenoch^ 

Meci. 

Te<ineiitl, 

yanacatzin. 

yanacattUl, 

Tecpancaltitlao, 

Ahue^otl, 

Auerotl, 

AkuejTotl^ 

AknexoU^ 

CihuateocaltUan, 

fJcfU/pan, 

(fcrUfptm, 

Ocelopan. 

Octlopon, 

Yopico, 

7'e/;tn:aMl, 

Qiinhpnn, 
Aittnimitl, 

Texiocatetl^ 

Tezacntl^ 

Teocaltitlan, 

Oiinuli(l«><|tietzqui, 

XomimitL 

xomimitlf 

Tlaxilpan, 

X'Mroyal. 

Ouenixifit 
XiuhcaCt 

Quenititi, 
Xiukcac, 

Teqiiicaltitlan, 

Chachnlaitl, 

A'iuhctiqui. 

Atlampa, 

JXOll/U'l. 

Atototl. 

Axolohua, 

Axolokuat 

Tlacacomoco, 

TlaluU. 

Tlalala. 

Amanaico, 

Tzontliyayaah, 

Tzontligagauti, 

Tepetitlnn, 

Atisapan, 

Xihnitengo, 

TuzpHn, 

TochpHn, 

Tele  pan, 

Tetepan, 

Cozj'a, 

Cozcatl, 

Teqoixqaipan, 

AhHtl, 

Atzin. 

Mecaltitlan, 

Achitomecatl. 

Achitomecatl, 

Xoloco, 

Acohuatl, 

AcohHtl, 

Chlchimeoapan, 

Mimich, 

Mimich, 

Gopolro, 

Tezca. 

Tezcatl. 

T^accaitonco. 

I  have  italicized  ftuch  nnmeo  as  are  alike.  We  see  that  of  the  ten  chiefs  named  by 
I)ui4ii  and  Mendietn,  fix  are  also  named  by  the  two  other  authorities.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  is  hardly  any  concordance  between  these  names  of  chiefs  and  those  of 
the  M«*xlcan  ••barrios." 

If  it  w  ere  l^nown  to  us  whether,  in  tills  case,  each  *•  chief"  represented  a  kin  only, 
or  whether  Diirin,  Tezozomoc,  and  Mendieta  alone  Indicated  the  true  number,  we 
could  or  might,  of  course,  determine  the  number  of  the  calpulli.  That  the  chief  Is 
used  to  denote  Ids  kinship  in  the  old  authors  is  distinctly  stated  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVII, 
p.  2-24).  This  chapter  relates  the  mission  of  sixty  "  wizards"  ("  brnjos  "•"  hcchlceros/*) 
sent  l>y  the  chief  '*  Montezuma  Ilhuicamina"  (the  first  *'  stern  or  wrathy  chief"  of  that 
name),  to  an  old  woman  or  goddess  purported  to  be  "  HultzilopochtU*s  "  mother.  Ar- 
ri?ed  before  the  old  hag  (as  she  is  described),  she  inquires  of  them  for  her  sou  and  for 
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as  yet ;  this  peculiarly  military  office  was  not  yet  esUblished  in 
permanence.  However,  there  ara  indications  that  one  executive 
chieftain  for  tribal  affairs  may,  at  least  rudimentarily,  have  ex- 
isted namely  :  the  ^^Snake-woman'*  (cihuacohuatl).  But  the  attri- 
butes of  this  office  did  not  assign  to  it  any  markeil  prominence.^^ 
The  position  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  about  the  middle  of  the 
foui-teenth  century,  was  still  a  very  precarious  one.  With  barely 
sufficient  sod  to  dwell  upon,  blockaded,  so  to  say,  by  powerful 
tribes  along  the  lake  shore ;  with  the  independent  cluster  of 
Tlatilulco,  jealous  and  threatening,  within  an  arrow-shot  of  its 
homes,  it  was  forced  into  a  peculiar  attitude  of  military  defence. 
The  elements  for  a  warlike  organization  were  contained  in  the 
autonomous  kins,  which  were  grouped  into  the  still  larger  cluster 
of  the  brotherhoocl,  and  all  together  composing  the  tribe.  The 
leaders  were  found  in  the  officers  and  chiefs  of  the  kins.  But  the 
state  of  insecurity  then  prevailing  required  an  office  whose  in- 
cumbent should  be  in  constant  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of 
the  tribe.  This  was  plain!}'  within  the  scope  of  tribal  society ; 
such  functions  had  already  been  exercised  previously,  in  times  of 
particular  need.  Now,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
with  a  permanent  settlement,  permanence  of  the  charge  became  a 
necessity.'*" 

the  seven  chiefs  •'  which  seven  went  for  leaders  of  encb  qnmlcr  "  (p. 22-2).  The  wizards 
reply  (among  other  things) :  '•  Great  and  ])owerful  La«ly  (  ?)  wo  have  neither  neon,  nor 
fipoken  to,  the  chief:*  of  the  ailptUes;^^  Judging  from  this,  the  original  nuniher  of  them 
wasi  ten,  and  it  is  ]>resinnHble  that  if  such  was  the  case  tliey  were  the  wnrchu'fs, 
whereas  the  others  were  more  properly  the  admiulstrMtive  ollicers  analogous  to  the 
"Mchi'rnt'^  of  the  Iroquois.  (Compare  Aforffun,  "  Jiicient  .SodWy."  Part  II,  cap.  II,  pp. 
71,72.  and  7.1.  Cap.  IV.  p.  lU.  Cip.  V,  pp.  12'.>,  I-W,  etc.,  etc  ,  to  US).  We  shall  have 
(^•♦•a^ion  to  return  to  this  again  in  a  >uhsequeut  nolo. 

♦•The  offline  of  "Cihuacohuatl  "  is  very  old.  IxtUlxorhitl  ("  /telncU>nes*^  "  Segumhi 
RHacion,^^  pp.  :{-2\  and  321),  alter  speaking  of  the  seven  leaders  of  the  Tollocs,  men- 
tions ••Ziuhcojitl"  lambien  uuo  do  los  cinco  capU.tnos  inlerioros"  as  discoverer  of 
Jalisco.  Confirmed  (the  last  mention  ex<*epted)  by  7\trrju''mn(ln  {\Ah.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p. 
37).  VeytiailAb.  I.  cap.  XXII,  p.  220).  The  '*  Coil  ex  iVr;ir/</ia"  (Tlato  II  in  Vol.  I  of 
L<>rd  KIngsborough).  represents  the  llrst  regular  head-war-chief  of  tlie  .Mexicans. 
**  Handful  of  Iteeds"  (Acamapichtli)  with  a  head  and  fare  of  a  woman  and  Muake  nur- 
mounting  his  own  head  or  rather  the  forehead,  whereas  the  *'  name  "  proper  stands,  as 
asual,  behind  the  occiput.  Tne  explanatory  note  thereto  (Vol.  VI,  p.  8),  says :  "The 
first  figure  probably  denotes  that  Acamapi<;htli,  before  he  was  elected  king,  pos^es^ed 
the  title  of  CihuacohuotI,  or  supreme  governor  of  the  Mexicans;  when  Mexico  aller- 
wanl?  I^came  a  Monarchy  this  title  was  retained.'' 

*•  /;tira;i  (Cap.  V.  pp.43  and  44).  Acontn  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  8,  p.  4ii^).  /Icrrrni  (Dec. 
III.  lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  62).  TorqufmailtiilAh.  II,  cap.  XIII,  p.  US).  •'  The  cau-c  ot  his 
election  was  the  increase  in  numbers,  and  their  l)eing  surrountled  by  enemies  who 
made  war  upon  them  and  damaged  them."  ''  La  causa  do  su  ele<:(ion,  fue,  aver  cre- 
cido  en  numero.  y  cstar  niui  rodeados  de  Encmigos,  que  les  haciau  guerra,  y  alligiau." 

3» 
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Therefore,  near  the  eighth  decade  of  the  fonrteenth  centary, 
or  about  thirty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mexico,  the  office 
of  "chief  of  men"  (Tlacatecuhtli)  appeai-s  to  have  been  estab- 
lished.^® This  is  commonly  heralded  as  the  creation  of  monarchy, 
thus  abolishing  the  basis  of  organization,  or  tribal  society  itself. 
It  is  however  overlooked  that  only  an  office  was  created,  and  not 
a  hereditary  dignit}'  with  power  to  nile.*®  Its  first  incumbent, 
"Handful  of  Reeds"  (Acamapichtli),  was  duly  electeil,  and  so 
were  his  successors.^  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Mexican 
family  itself  was  so  imperfectly  constituted  as  to  preclude  the 
notion  of  a  dynasty,  and  it  was  therefore,  as  we  shall  further  estab- 
lish, to  the  "  kin  "  that  the  so-called  succession  or  rather  the  choice 
was  limited. ^^    We  do  not  know,  nor  would  it  be  safe  to  guess,  which 

Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XVIII.  p.  liV9;  cap.  XXI,  pp.  188  and  187).  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  I,  pp.  190  and  191).    It  whs  a  mtlitary  infmsiire. 

«9The  dates  are  varionsly  given.  Durdn  (Cap.  VI.  p.  03).  aays  1864,  or  rather  b« 
states  tliat  **  Handftil  of  Reeds  "  died  at  the  age  of  60,  and  that  his  death  occurred  14M. 
He  bafl  been  elected  when  20  years  old,  therefore  foity  years  preTions  to  the  latter 
date,  or  in  1364,  A.  D.  Vetancurt  (Parte  I  la,  trat.  I,  cap.  XI,  p.  270),  cays  Sd  Of  May, 
1301,  or  1369.  According  to  Sa/utgun,  and  from  his  lists  of  Mexican  *'KtDg»"  (Lib. 
VIII,  cap.  I,  pp.  268-271).  it  would  be  al>oiit  1369,  but  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  V,  p.  S80),  be  saya 
he  was  elected  in  1384.  Vfyiia  (quoting  also  Carlot  de  Siguenza),  says  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XZI, 
pp.  186  and  1H8).  1361.  CUtrigero  (Lib.  III.  cap.  I,  p.  190.  Appendix  to  lat  Vol.,  p.  BM, 
Vol.  II,  Scc'd  Dissertation,  Cap.  II,  p.  327).  says  1352.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV, 
p.  14t().  1375.  In  the  **  Heal  l^eeutoriti "  (Col.  de  Doc.,  Vol.  II,  p.  9),  a  date  1384  appeara, 
but  this  date  is  of  douotful  origin.  The  '*  Codex  TtUeriano-RementU^^  (Vol.  I,  Kingsb., 
Plate  I,  and  Explanation,  Vol.  VI,  p.  134),  says  in  the  year  11.  cane,  ('^Acatl**)  or  1399. 
H.  H.  Bancroft  {Vol.  V,  cap.  VI,  p.  358),  l;«0.  Pro/.  VaUnHni  {"  The  Mexican  Calen- 
dar-Stone,'* p.  108).  13,  Acatl,  or  1375. 

In  regard  tu  the  title  of  *'  Tlacatecuhtli  **  compare  "  Art  of  War,"  (p.  123,  note  104). 
There  is  a  singular  analogy  l>etween  it  and  the  title  of  **  Great  War  Scidieri^  given  by 
the  Iroquois  confederacy  to  it8  head-wnr-chiefs  (**  Ancient  Societg,'*  p.  146).  Under 
*•  men  "  the  Mexicans  also  underntood  **  braves."    Therefore  **  chief  of  tdo  braves  **  also. 

**In  a  genenil  way,  the  Ibllowing  passages  ai*e  interesting.  Durdn  (Cap.  LXIV, 
p.  4H8),  '*  because  in  these  times  the  brothers,  sons  of  the  King  Inherited  one  anotlier, 
although  from  what  I  have  noted  of  this  hi^tory,  there  was  no  heredity  nor  succession, 
but  that  only  those  which  the  electors  chose,  whether  brother  or  son,  nephew  or  cousin, 
in  the  r^econd  degree,  of  him  who  dicil,  and  this  oi'der  it  strikes  me  they  carried  (on)  in 
all  their  elections,  and  so  I  believe  that  many  of  those  who  clamor  and  pray  for  lord- 
ships  ('*  senurios")  becauf^e  of  their  fathers  having  been  Kings  and  Lords  at  the  time 
of  their  intidelity  do  not,  as  I  understand,  justly  claim  (**no  pidej^t^Ucia").  For  ao* 
cording  to  their  ancient  law  there  wei-e  rather  elections  than  ^M^^^M^  An<l  inheril- 
anccH,  in  all  kinds  of  lordt«hips."  1  shall  give  tlie  full  text  ^^^^Hjkg^faportant 
passage  fiirther  on.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVil,  p.  358^^^^^pHHexican  re- 
public I  confess  this  manner  of  succession,  and  that  bometim^^^^^^^e  elected  with- 
out regard  to  anything  save  their  personal  qualiflcution.'^ 

w  Safuiffun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318). 

»i Compare   Durdn  (Cap.  LXIV,  pp.  498  and    499).     T^^^Mda  (Lib.  XI,  cap. 

XXVII,  p.  'Xi»).    The  former  says  in  addition  to  what  is  quo^^^Riote  49.    '*  In  all  the 

other  lordship  I  only  lound  but  elections  and  the  will  of  the  e^^^B,  and  thus  they  never 

.  could  iAil  te  have  a  King  of  that  lineage,  even  to  the  end  ^^Vworld,  because  if  (o- 
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was  the  partioolar  **  calpulli "  of  Mexico  who  Airnished  the  Mexi- 
can bead-waF-cbiefs  down  to  1520- A.  D. 

Analogous  to  the  New  Mexican  pueblo,  the  tribe  of  Mexico 
had,  from  that  time  on,  its  supreme  council  and  finally  two 
executive  bead-chiefs;  for  with  the  creation  of  the  military  oflflce 
of  "chief  of  men,"  the  "Snake-woman"  rose  coiTespondingly 
in  importance.^  No  change  in  that  organization  took  place  until 
the  Spanish  conquest  although  within  the  period  of  nearly  one 
hundre<l  and  fifty  years  (approximately)  thus  indicated,  wo  find, 
at  three  distinct  epochs^  mention  of  virtual  ciianges  or  subversions 
of  the  aboriginal  institution's- of  the  Mexican  tribe. 

The  first  one  of  these  critical  dates  agrees  with  the  third  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  the  time  when,  through  a  well  executed 
dash,  the  Mexicans  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Tecpanecas  on  the 
mainland. 

This  successful  move,  perhaps  originally  conceived  in  self- 
defence,  finally  brought  about  the  confederacy  of  the  "nahuatl" 
tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  of  Tlacopan.  We  have  nothing 
to  add  to  our  first  picture  of  this  military  partnership,  as  drawn 
in  *' Tenure  of  Lands."^^  Still  the  event  deserves  special  men- 
day  Ihey  elected  the  bi*other,  to-moirow  they  elected  the  •'  grandHon,  and  the  day  after 
the  nephew,  and  thus  they  went  through  the  whole  lineage  without  any  end  "  This  Is 
a  plain  description  of  the  succession  of  office  in  the  kin.  Torquemada  is  about 
equally  explicit,  and  this  agreement  l>etween  two  authors  who  represent  antagonistic 
triUd  traditions,  is  certainly  of  great  weight.  To  this  should  be  added  the  statement 
of  SaJW///ttn  (Vol.  II,  p.  318),  '*  and  (they)  selected  one  of  the  nii>st  noble  ones  of  the 
lineage  (**  linea ")  of  the  lords  pont."  Even  the  series  of  contradictions  of  Zurita 
(*•  Rapport^  etc.,"  pp.  12-20).  contain  a  plain  description  (if  attentively  studied)  of  suc- 
cession in  the  kin,  and  not  in  the  family. 

"  At  the  time  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  reached  and  conquered  New  Mexico, 
its  sedentary  Indians  were  governed  by  a  council  of  old  men,  and  besides  they  had 
gOTemora  and  captains.  This  is  explicitly  stated  by  Pedro  de  Castaiiedn  y  Xogera^ 
('*  Relation  du  Voynge  d€  Cibola^  entreprU  en  15(0,"),  who  went  with  Coronado  in  15(0,  in 
the  French  translation  by  Mr.  Ternaux-Compans,  1838  (Cap.  XI,  p.  01),  about  Tui^caynn 
Cibol)|,  although  flatly  contradicted  again  by  himself  (Part.  II,  cap.  Ill,  p.  KU),  in 
regard  to  Cibola.  Torquenutda  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XL.  p.  681),  mentions  the  "mnndon" 
(commander)  and  after  him  what  he  calls  a  "  crier  ^'  **y  de^pues  ile  ^1,  es  el  que  pre- 
gona.  y  avisu  las  cosas.  que  son  de  Uepublica,  y  que  se  hun  de  hacer  en  el  Pueblo. *' 
The  same  author  is  also  very  explicit  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XVII,  p.  :W7),  when  he  distinctly 
states:  "El  Govienio  de  los  del  Nuevo-Mexico  parcce  de  benado,  ii  de  Senoria,*'  men- 
tioning also  the  two  other  officers. 

For  the  actually  prevailing  government.il  system  of  the  New-Mexican  Pueblos  the 
•onrces  are  very  numerous.  I  simply  refer  to  //.  //.  Bancroft  (Vol.  I,  pp.  5(0  and  .'i47), 
W.  W.  H.  DavU  ("  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  NewMejcico,'*  IWiO,  p.  415.  note  A),  Oscar 
Lotw  {"■  Lieutenant  O.  Af.  Wheel er" s  Zwtite  Expedition  nach  Neu-Mexiko  und  Colorado^ 
1874,"  In  Petermann's  "  Gtographitehe  Afittheilungen,"  Vol.  22,  p.  212).  All  the  other 
main  aoui'ces  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate. 

^  Pp.  416, 417,  and  418,  and  notes  61  to  70  inclusive.    Also  note  4  of  this  paper.    In  re- 
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tioD  here,  because  of  Its  Qnveiliog,  so  to  say,  the  full  organization 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  as  they  preserved  it  until  the  time  of 
their  downfall. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  division  of  spoils  gathered  from  the 
defeated  Tecpanecas,  and  of  the  establishment  of  regular  tribute, 
there  appear  the  following  war  captains  and  leaders  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, as  representatives  of  the  latter's  organization. 

The  "chief  of  men." 

Four  captains  of  the  four  principal  quarters  of  Mexico. 

Twenty  war-chiefs  of  as  many  kins  composing  the  tribe. 

One  chief  representing  the  element  of  worship,  or  "  medicine." 

The  "  Snake-woman."^ 


gard  to  the  date  of  its  occarrence,  Bancroft  (Vol.  V,  p.  896),  sajB  about,  or  iromediateir 
after,  1431.  following  Brasseor  de  Bourbonrg,  Clavigtro  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  III.  p.  tSl), 
1426,  JxtlUxochUl  {'*  HM.  Chichimeca.'*  Cap.  XXXII,  p.  217),  also  1431,  Vt^tia  (Lib.  lU, 
cap.  Ill,  p.  166)  1431,  Tiie  "  Codex  TeUeHafUhRemen$U^  (Kingsb.,  Vol.  I,  p.  7,  and  Vol. 
VI,  p.  136),  has  It  7, "  Tochtli "  or  1404. 

*«  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  96).  Besides  distributing  land  ''Jnntamente  con  daros  y  rep- 
artiro8  las  tierras  que  avels  ganado,  para  qne  tengais  reuta  para  el  susteoto  de  Taes* 
tros  estados  y  personas  segim  el  m^rito  dellas,'*  be  gave  tbem  **  ditados"  or  titles  **y 
(qnlere)  haceros  senores  de  titulo'*  (ttie  latter  would  be  to  make  them  noblemen).  I 
must  advert  here  that  **■  ditado  o  titulo  de  honra  '*  is  expressed  in  the  Mexican  language 
by  "te<!uyotl**  *' tlatocnzotl"  "  maul^otl"  (Molina,  **  Vocahulario,*^  Part  I,  p.  46). 
Therie  words  however  mean  but,  respectively  '* chieftainship,"  "speakership,"  and 
"honor,"  (the  latter  see  Molina  II,  p.  54).  all  of  them  terms  which,  as  we  shall  here- 
after «ee,  apply  to  pergonal  merit,  and  not  to  hereditary  privilege  among  the  Mexican 
aborigines.    Durin  then  proceeds  (p.  97)  to  give  these  titles  as  follows :  — 


Primeramente  ft  su  ge 

nera 

\\iX\6 

>  por  ditado 

TlaeockadcaiUeeuili. 

A  Veue  Moteuc^uma, 

Tlacaclelt^in 

did 

por  ditado 

Tlacaiecatl. 

A  TIacauHpan, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Ezwntacatl. 

A  Cuatlecoatl, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

TliUanoaiqta. 

A  Veue9acan, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

TezcacoaeatL 

A  AztacoatI, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

TocuUteeaa. 

A  Caualtzin, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

AcolnauacfM, 

A  Tzonpantzin, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

HueUeuetli. 

A  Epcofiuatzin, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Temillotzin. 

A  Citlalcoatzin, 

d. 

P. 

d. 

Tccpanecatl. 

A  TIaucloc, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

Calmimdolcatl, 

A  Ixcuetliitoc, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Mexicalteuctli. 

A  Cnauhtzitzimitl, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

HuUznauatl. 

A  Xlconoc, 

d. 

p. 

d. 

y 

ren  ombre, 

TepanccatUeuetli. 

A  TIazolteotI, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Quetzaltocatl. 

A  Axicyotzln, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Teudlamacazqui. 

A  Ixauatlilor, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

TlopiiUecatl. 

A  Mccantztn, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Cuanhyauacail. 

A  Tenamaztll, 

d. 

P. 

d. 

Coatecatl, 

A  Tzontemoc, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Pantecatl. 

A  TIacacochtoc, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

HuecamecaU. 

To  the^e  he  adds  (pp.  98  and  99),  Ave  more,  namely :  Quauhnochtecutlij  Cuauhqui- 
auacatl,  Yopicatlttcutli^  CvUznauntl,  and  Itcotecail.  The  three  last  were  from  Cul- 
huacan.     Adding  to  this  the  '*  chief  of  men  ^  himself,  who  was  "  Flint'Snake,''  or 
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The  existence  of  twenijf  aatonomoae  oonsangaine  groape  ie  thas 
revealed,  and  we  find  them  again  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 

'*ObiidiAB-8iuik0''  (HaoDtaofl),  w  !»?•  twwily-flTV  ^toft  Im  aU.    How  w  emanot 
ftnio  notice:— 

(I).   *'  Itseohnatl,**  the  **  ohlef  of  men  **  or  bead-warHdiief. 

(S).   •'Tlaooehealoeti,*  "  TlncateeaU,*'  "B^liaaliiiaeaa,''  and  "Caanlinoolitll,**  tbe 
fonr  military  leadera  of  the  Ibnr  great  qaartera  (**pliTatrles*')  of  Tenneh- 
tUlan.    (See  '*Ari  qf  War,"  pp.  HO,  ISl,  and  Ui,  alio  motet  97  to  101  inclnalTe.) 
(S).   '*TIUIanoalqnl>'— **Man  of  the  blaok-honte,**  a  ehlef  connected  with  **  medi- 
cine "  or  worehlp,  aa  I  ahall  hereafter  show.    He  waa  rather  a  connsellor  or 
advisor,  than  a  captain,  as  ^eoite  (Lib.  YI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441),  and  Mtrrtrm 
(Dee.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XIX,  p.  75)  positiTely  state,  whereM  Dmrdn  (Cap.  XI, 
p.  IQS)  aaserta  the  reUgloas  origlB  of  his  oflee. 
(4).   **Haeaclle],''  who,  as  DnrAn  and  Teiosomoe  both  repeatedly  and  plainly 
assert,  was  the  snake-woman  or  "Clhaacohaatl."   In  this  intaaoe,  however, 
he  is  graced  with  the  title  of  **man  of  the  boose  of  darts  **  (**  Tiaeoehcalcatl*0» 
and  thos  made  one  of  the  fbar  leaders  of  the  **  phratrlte.**   This  Is  an  evident 
mistake,  as  the  latter,  title  belonged  to  Monteauma  (the  first,  or  *^old  one"). 
Compare  IkMrqmemadm  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVI,  p.  140;  cap.  XLIII,  p.  1-^,  where 
he  is  called  '-captain-gvneral"),  VUanemrt  (Part  II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  XV,  p.  SOS), 
also  DmrAm  (Lam.  Oo,  Parte  la). 
(5).  Twenty  war«hieft,  each  one  of  whom  commanded  the  warriors  of  one  kin  or 
calpalU,  hence  they  were  the  military  leaders  of  twenty  Mexican  kins. 
Besides  the  faidlcatlons  to  that  efbct  ftimlsbed  by  JHtrdm  (Cap.  XXVII,  p.  «4), 
**i  los  seiiorte  de  los  enlfimiea  no  los  vimos  ni  nos  habliron,**  said  the  sor- 
cerers which  had  been  sent  to  Hnitsilopoohtli's  mother,  niter  she  had  asked 
them  alx>ut  the  chiefs  or  captains,  seven  in  namber,  which  had  led  the  Mexl- 
ciina  originally,  (see  note  38).    Ttzozomoc  ("Crdnica,"  Cap.  XV,  pp.24  and 
85),  while  corrobomting  the  statemenU  of  Diir&n  (wtth  the  exception  that  he 
omits  the  chief  *'  Mexicatltecutli,"  and  thus  gives  only  twenty-seven  chief- 
tnins),  inserts  the  following  explanation  about  these  twenty  (or  twenty-one 
after  Dur&n)  captnind :  ''After  these  four  (the  four  first  ones),  go  the  TIacanes, 
called  valorouH  soldiers,  sumaroed  captains.**    The  *»Tlaran"  or  *'tiRcauh," 
pro|)erly  *•  teachcauhtin.''  Elder  brother^  was  the  military  chief  of  each  ••  bar- 
rio •»  or '•calpulli,"  therefore  of  each  kin  C'Art  of  H^«r,»*  p.  119,  notes  91,93, 
and  90),  consequently  these  twenty  chieftains  represent  here  as  many  con- 
sanguine relationships  composing  the  ti-ibo  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  Dnr4n  has  twenty-one  chiefs,  whereas  we  assume 
but  twenty,  according  to  Tesozomoc.    The  latter  omitit ''  Mexicatl-tecutli  **  and,  perhaps 
properly  too.    Tliis  word  signifies  but  ''Mexican  chief,"  in  general,  and  cannot  there- 
fore well  be  the  title  of  one  particular  leader,    it  recurs  occasionally  in  the  course  of 
Mexican  history.    Still,  this  is  only  a  suggestion  on  my  pail,  for  the  matter  is  far  from 
being  proven.    Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  CII,  p.  671)  mentions  **  AfexiaUl-aehcnuhtfi** 
among  the  chiefs  who  went  with  Quauhtemotzln  before  Cortes  on  tlie  day  after  the 
resistance  of  the  Mexicans  had  ended.    Again  Tezozomoc  mentions  two  cliicfs  of  the 
same  title  *'  Cuauhquiauacatl,"  as  al^o  docs  Durin.    Now  this  would  be  impossible, 
since  Tezozomoc  calls  the  second  one  of  ihat  name,  a  son  of  "  Cuanhnoohtli.'*    It  may 
be  now  that  the  latter  author  has  omitted  the  "Mexicatl-tecutli,"  and  that  "Cuauh- 
qnianacatl'*  is  to  be  counted  but  once.    It  results  from  the  statements  of  Vetancurt 
already  alluded  to,  that  there  were  twenty  Mexican  "calpuUi."  consequently  there 
were  but  twenty  lea<Iers  of  kins.    The  analogy  between  these  '*  barrios  "  and  ttio  chiefs 
of  Duran  and  Tezozomoc  Is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  for  the  three  chiefs  of 
Calhoaran  mentloneil  by  the  latter,  we  have  also  three  barrios  of  "Otomites,"  there- 
fore,  in  each  case  but  seventeen  origmal  kins  of  Mexicans  proper  ( Vetancurt  "  Crd- 
Idea,**  Vol.  Ill,  p.  182). 
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while  their  Imst  Yetiigea  wt^e  perpetamted  odUI  alter  1690,  when 
Fray  AogiMtin  de  VetaDcart  mentioBS  four  ebief  quarters  with 
their  original  Indian  names,  comprising  and  8ubdi\ided  into  twenty 
*'^  barrios.**  Now  the  Spanish  word  ^^  Banrio "  is  eqaivalent  to 
the  Mexican  tenn  ^^calpulli."  Both  indicate  the  kin,  localized 
and  settled  with  the  view  to  permanence.^ 

What  is  often  conceived  as  the  establishment  of  a  vast  feudal 
monarchy  at  the  time  jnst  treated  of,  resolves  itself  therefore 
into  two  very  plain  features.  One  of  these  consists  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  confederacy,  the  other  is  but  the  appearance  in 
broad  daylight  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  aboriginal  society 
among  the  Mexicans.  Thus  we  have  no  sudden  change  of  base, 
no  revolution  in  the  institutions  of  the  tribe ;  the  only  progress 
achieved  consisted  in  the  extension  of  inter-tribal  relations  and 
in  their  assuming  the  shape  of  a  militar}'  partnership. 

The  year  1473  witnessed  another  event  which  seemed  to  affect 

All  thefe  titles  were  permanent,  though  not  hereditaiy,  m  it  i«  plainly  seen  in  the 
c«Ae  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  four  "  phratries  **  about  which  Sakagun  says :  (Lib. 
VIII,  cap.  XXX.  p.  318)  *'The  chief  elected,  forthwith  they  elected  others  four  which 
were  like  senators  that  always  had  to  be  by  his  side  ....  (these  four  had  different 
names  in  different  places)  ....'*  Dmrdn  (Cap.  XI.  p.  lOt).  **To  these  four  lords  and 
titularies,  alter  they  were  elected  princes,  they  made  them  of  the  royal  council,  lik* 
preHidentri  and  members  (**  oydores '*)  of  the  supreme  council,  without  whose  opinion 
nothiiifc  should  be  done.  When  the  king  died,  his  successor  had  to  be  taken  ftt>m  those, 
neither  could  any  others  but  brothers  or  sons  of  lungs  be  clothed  with  these  dignities. 
Thus  if  one  of  thoAe  was  electe«l,  they  put  another  in  his  place.  We  must  know  that 
they  never  put  a  son  of  him  who  had  been  elected  (**  Kin^")  or  of  the  deceased,  since, 
as  it  has  been  said,  the  sons  never  succeeded  (in  office)  by  inheritance,  to  the  tiU^  or 
lord'ihips,  but  through  election.  Tlierefore.  whether  son,  brother,  or  cousin,  if  elected 
by  tlie  king  and  those  of  his  council,  to  that  dignity,  it  was  given  to  him,— it  being 
sufficient  his  l>eing  of  that  linejige  and  near  relative,  and  so  the  sons  and  brothers 
went  on  inheriting  gradually,  little  by  little  ....  and  the  title  and  lordship  never 
went  oiitHide  of  that  desceudancy  (**  generation  ^  also  kin),  being  flUed  by  elecstion, 
little  by  little." 

The  other  titles  are  (Vequently  met  witli  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest,  as  a  fow  in- 
stances will  abundantly  prove.  Assuming,  with  the  majority  of  authors,  the  date  of 
1431,  for  that  of  the  formation  of  the  confederairy,  we  meet,  during  the  unlucky  fbray 
of  the  confederates  against  Michhuacan.  about  fifty  years  later,  with  the  following  war* 
chiefs  of  the  Mexicans.  TezcacoalL  Iluitznahiiacatl.  and  Quelzaltocatl  (TetoMomoe, 
Cap.  IJI,  pp.  84  and  85).  also  Coatecati  (Cuauhtecatl).  At  the  time  of  Cortes'  ffrtt 
arrival  off  the  coast  (1518)  we  meet  in  the  council  of  Mexico  with  Uuitsnalinacatl, 
Hueycamecatl  {Torquevutda^  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIII,  p.  379).  Fmally  when,  after  the  re- 
siHtance  of  the  MexicanH  had  ceased.  Cortes  asbenibled  all  the  cliiefs  in  his  presence, 
we  again  meet  with  HuitzntUiuatJ,  Mexicatltecuhlli,  Teuctlamacazqui  {Torquemadat 
Lib.  IV.  cap.  CII.  p.  571).  Evidence  of  this  kind  could  be  produced  in  profusion,  but 
it  woulil  only  incraasc  unnecesparily  the  size  of  this  annotation.  Compare  the  titles  of 
the  Iroquois  sacbemships  in  Morgan  {*' Ancient  Society^"  Part  II,  Cap.  V,  pp.  130  and 
131). 

M  Compare  note  33.    Also  Molina  (Part  I,  p.  18),  and  others. 
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the  Mexican  tribe  in  a  more  direct  manner.  It  was  the  overthrow 
and  capture,  after  a  short  but  bloody  struggle,  of  the  pueblo  of 
Tlatilulco.^  Owing  to  the  close  connection  of  the  latter  with  the 
Mexicans  both  ha<l  remained  on  a  non-hostile  footing;  for  the 
snspicious  watchfulness  with  which  each  viewed  the  other  did  not 
comport  with  any  more  intimate  relations,  those  of  trade  and  ex- 
change excepted.  When  the  confederacy  came  into  existence, 
Tlatilulco  was  counted  in  as  a  part  of  Mexico,  since  its  people 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  Mexicans  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
authorizing  the  conclusion  that  the  Tlatilulca  played  any  other  role, 
beyond  that  of  auxiliaries  to  their  kindred  of  Tenuchtitlan.^^  The 
rash  attempt  of  the  former  at  the  organization  of  a  conspiracy  to 
become  ^^ Mexico  alone'*  terminated  fatally  ;  their  place  was  taken 
and  barbarously  sacked,  their  leaders  were  killed  in  the  fray  or 
sacrificed  afterwards,  and  the  Mexicans,  exasperated  at  the  conduct 
of  their  treacherous  kinsmen  treated  them  in  an  unusually  severe 
manner.  We  have  seen  already  that,  in  any  conquest,  the  con- 
quered tribe,  if  not  exterminated,  was  only  subjected  to  more  or 
less  heavy  tribute.  But  the  Tlatilulca  were  dealt  with  far  worse : 
they  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  "  icomen"  their  public  market 
was  ordered  closed,  tiieir  council-house  left  to  decay  and  their 
young  men,  expressly  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  carrying 
arms  in  aid  of  the  Mexicans,  were  required  to  become  the  carriers 
of  supplies  to  their  captors.  Such  a  punishment  was  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  Indian  conquest,  and  appears  even  to  militate 
against  our  views  of  aboriginal  society  in  Mexico  ;  still  it  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  institntions  of  the  hitter.  The 
Tlatilulca    were,   as    we   shonUl    never   forget,   not   only   a   tribe 

**The  ''Codex  TeUeritinoRemevsu"  (Plate  XIV.  also  explanation  Vol.  VI,  p.  138), 
concurs  in  thi«  <late.  or  the  year  seven  "calli"  wliit-li  i»  indeed  1473. 

"This  acknowledgement  — "  to  be  Mexicans"  — on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tlatilulco,  was  in  the  natui-e  of  n  claim,  and  with  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  envy.  Al- 
though Durtin  says  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  257),  **auiendo  estado  ha^ta  entoncfs  sujetos  A 
la  corona  real  de  Mejico."  this  afllrmation  is  utterly  dii^proven,  not  only  by  all  the 
other  tiouiT-es.  but  by  h'S  own  ^tatenientH  (('ap.  V,  pp.  43  and  4r»).  The  confused  and 
contradictory  t.-des  about  the  *>tate  of  war  preceding  the  fonntition  of  the  confederacy 
still  make  the  Tlatilulca  always  appear  as  assisting  tlieir  neigldiors  of  Tenuchtithin, 
more  or  less.  Sometimes  they  were  neutnd  only,  and  at  times  they  may  have  felt  in- 
clined to  fo"*t<»r  attempts  at  destruction  <d'  their  rivals  by  outsiders,  hut  tlu*y  still  were 
afnitd  of  the  consequences  of  it  for  their  own  inilependence.  Durnn  ((^ap.  V,  p.  46). 
The  ixingular  statement  that  the  Tlatilulca  even  attempted,  though  fruitlessly,  to  with- 
draw the  Tezcucans  an«l  TIacopans  from  Tenuchtitlan,  inducing  them  to  become  their 
associates  In  the  work  of  its  overthrew,  is  signidcant.  See  Torquemmlu  (Lib.  II.  cap. 
LVIII,  p.  170)  "Quisose  aliar  con  los  de  TIacupa,  y  Telzcuco,  los  quales  no  le  acudie- 
ron.»' 
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connected,  through  stock-language  or  even  dialect,  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, but  they  were  actually  **  kin  of  their  own  kin."  Their  punish- 
ment therefore  was  that  of  a  crime  committed  against  kinship  and 
tribe.  As  we  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  show,  such  delicts  en- 
tailed death.  Instead  of  exterminating  a  whole  settlement  liow- 
ever,  the  Mexicans  treated  the  survivoi*s  as  outcasts  from  the  bond 
of  kinship,  degrading  them  to  manual,  therefore  female  labor.^ 

"*Tbe  descriptions  of  the  capture  of  TUtiliilco  by  the  Mexicans,  while  **  Face  in  the 
Water'*  (Axayacntl)  was  the  latter*!)  head  war-chief,  are  so  iniroeruus,  and  in  their 
features  as  fhv  an  tlie  stibje(;t  of  this  oaper  is  concerned,  so  generally  concordant,  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  forego  quotations.  I  simply  refer  to  the  best  known  authors  on 
ancient  Mexico  in  genenil.  Still,  ihese  authors  seem  to  report  but  the  *' Tennchcan  " 
side  of  the  story.  Although  Boturini  {^' Idea**  **  CiUalogo  del  Afuseo  Indiana**  p.  23), 
mentions  the  copy  of  "  Un  Mapa  en  papel  Europeo,  donde  estan  pintados  los  Reyes  de 
Tlatiliilco,  y  de  Mexico"  as  the  only  specifically  ''Tlatiiulcac*' document  of  which  he 
knows,  there  still  is  pre^^erved  to  us  a  tale  of  the  overthrow  of  the  pueblo  of  Tlati« 
lulco.  which  benr8  distinctly  the  ntanip  of  a  genuine  Tlatilulcan  version.  We  owe  it  to 
Oviedo  y  Valdta  (*'  HiatorUi  general  y  not.  de  Indi  i»**  Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  XLVI,  pp.  504 
and  505).  **Avia  dos  parcialidades  6  baudos  en  aquella  repdblica,  la  una  se  decia 
MexicanoH,  ^  la  otra  Tlatebulcos,  conio  se  dice  en  Castilla  One^inos  f  Gamboinos,  6 
Giles  ^  Negrotes.  Y  entos  dos  apellidos  teuvieron  grandes  diferenciaa:  ^  Montezuma, 
como  era  manoso.  flngid  grande  amintad  cou  el  seiior  principal  del  bando  Tlatebulco, 
que  se  decia  por  hus  nombrc  propiio  8amalce,  ^  tonidle  por  yerno,  €  didle  una  su  hija, 
por  le  aHegurar.  Con  este  debdo.  en  cierta  fiesta  ^  convite  i  este  Samalc«.  ^  4  todos  »us 
capitanes  ^  parientes  ^  hombres  principnles,  hizolos  embeodar:  6  desque  estuvieron 
bien  tornados  del  vino.  l)i9oIo8  at'ir  d  sacriflcaiios  ft  todos,  sacAndoles  los  oiira^ones 
vivos,  como  lo  tiencn  por  costumbre.  E  los  que  padesciei*on  estacrueldad  }>a98aban 
de  mil  hombres,  8cnore8  principHlep ;  €  tommies  las  casas  i  qu»nlo  tenian,  ^  pobldlaa  de 
BUS  amigos  ^  de  los  de  lu  otra  pan;iHlidad  Mcxfcana.  6  k  todos  los  que  tuvo  por 
B08pecho8os,  de>tcrr61(>s  de  la  ciudad,  que  fu^ron  mas  de  quatro  mil  hombre-«;  y  en 
lo.H  biencs  ^  monidas  dcstos  hi^o  quo  viviesscn  los  quel  quiso  enriqucsar  con  bienes 
agenos.  )b  aqucllo^  quo  desterrd,  hi^o  quo  poblasscn  quatro  leguas  de  alli,  en  nn 
pueblo  que  do  nqnella  gente  se  higo,  que  8e  llama  Mezquique,  ^  qne  le  sirvirssen  de 
perp^tuos  CHclavos.  £  assi  como  la  ribdad  se  de^ia.  y  es  su  proprio  nombre  Temisti* 
tan,  se  Uanio  e  llama  por  muchoH  Mt^xico  <lende  aquell  i  maldad  cometida  por  Monte« 
9uma.*'  This  story  i8  rei>eated  by  him  with  lesH  deUiil  (Cap.  1,  p.  5J.1).  Although 
manifestly  iuconect.  it  \a  still  interesting  to  compare  with  the  cuiTcnt  version. 

The  punishment  which  the  Tlatilidca  received,  is  al:<io  mentioned  by  a  number  of 
authors.  The  prominent  sources,  however,  are:  Dui-dn  (Cap.  XXXIV,  pp.  270  and 
271),  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XLVI,  pp.  74  and  75).  Both  of  thcr^e  relate  th.it,  besides,  the 
great  market  place  of  Tlatilulco  about  which  the  latter  says:  *'that  the  tianguis 
(market)  was  esteemed  beyond,  as  if  they  had  gained  five  tribes."  Tiie  Tlatilulca 
were,  as  we  shall  hercnfler  nee,  mostly  traders  and.  as  one  of  their  old  men  is  made 
lo  say  to  ••  Face  in  tlie  Water."  I>y  Tezozomoc  (p.  74):  '•  We  are  traders,  merchants,  and 

will  give  yon  (rullows  a  long  list  of  articles  promise<l) since  by  force  of  arms 

this  tianguis  has  been  gained."  Durdn,  (p.  2701:  '*  After  this  was  done,  the  King  com- 
manded that  this  place  and  market  which  they  had  gained  should  be  distributed 
among  the  lords,  t^incp  the  Tlatilulca  had  no  other  soil."  Compare  also  the  state- 
ments in  regard  to  trading  and  bartering  in  aboriginal  Mexico,  and  to  the  beginning 
of  the  traders  at  Thitiluco,  in  Sahagun  (Lil>.  IX.  cap.  2.  pp.  '^\^  and  'A-VX). 

♦•Kin  oi  their  own  kin."  In  regard  to  this  statement  I  l>eg  to  refer  to  one  made  by 
Veytia  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XV.  p.  135) :  *'  Some  modern  national  writers  say  that  this  separa- 
tion did  not  occur  precisely  as  between  nobles  and  plebeyans,  but  that  eight  families 

Kkpokt  Pkabody  Muskum,  II.  88 
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Still,  this  low  condition  did  not  remain  forever.  The  Tlatilnloa 
were  in  a  measnre  ^*  re-adopted  **  into  the'tribe.  After  this,  they 
formed  a  fifth  quarter,  or  **  phratry,**  which  Father  Vetancurt  (in 
1690)  mentions  as  containing  six  **  parcialidades."  But  this  re- 
habilitation never  extingaished  the  fire  of  revenge  kindled  once 
among  the  Tlatilulca  towards  the  Mexicans.  The  latter  treated 
the  former  therefore,  not  as  a  tribe  subject  to  tribute,  but  as  a 
raspicious  group,  to  which  the  rights  and  privileges  resulting 
ftom  consanguinity  could  not  well  be  denied,  but  to  which  voice 
and  vote  in  the  leading  councils  should  not  be  accorded.  In  this, 
singular  position,  not  strictly  inferior,  but  evidently  more  ^^  dis- 
taut,"  we  And  the  Tlatilulca  at  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.^ 

or  tribes.  In  which  Uiera  were  of  botii  kinds,  were  those  who  diTided  themselTes  fton 
the  rest."  (See  note  44.)  It  is  mach  to  be  regretted  that  the  eminent  Mexican  scholar 
has  not  given  as  the  namf  s  of  these  "Algnnos  eseritores  nacionales  modernos." 

"Recording  to  Dmrdn  (Cap.  XXXf  V,  p.  271),  they  remained  In  a  degraded  condition 
ftir  ISO  dajs  at  least,  or  eight  alioriginal  months :  **  y  que  les  tnrase  esta  i>eiiitencla  y 
eastlfo  hasta  los  ochenta  dias  del  segnndo  trlbuto."  Bnt  they  were,  according  to  him, 
relieved  of  it  bnt  conditionally :  **y  asl  les  qaitnuan  aquellos  eoti^lchos  que  e  contndo, 
hM  qnales,  en  fkltAndoles,  eran  tornados  i  poner.**  In  order  to  comply  with  the  de> 
Bands  of  the  Mexicans  for  slaves,  the  Tlatilulca  were  forced  to  carry  arms  again,  so 
fts  to  take  part  in  the  wars.  T^zozomoe  (Cap.  XL VI,  p.  75)  confirms,  but  implies 
previously  <p.  75)  that  the  TlntilulcA  were  specially  oblifcated  to  be  the  traders  for 
Mexico:  **y  haveis  <ic  ser  nuestros  tratantos  y  mercadres  en  los  tianguis  dc  lluexot- 
xIdco,  TIaxcalan,  Tlilinqultepec,  ZMCatlan,  y  Cholula."  A  similar  punishment  wus  meted 
oat  to  them  by  **  Stem  chief"  the  younger  ithc  lai^t  Montezuma),  after  an  unnuccess- 
ta\  campaign  against  Iluexotzinco,  Cholula,  and  Atlixeo.  Durdn  (Cap.  LIX.  pp.  4C8, 
469),  Ttzozomoc  (Cap.  XCVI,  p.  170).  It  is,  besides,  po^itively  asserted  by  the  former 
(p.  271)  that  the  **me<1icine  lodge,*'  or  temple  of  Tlalilulco,  was  closed  thereafter, 
sbandoneil  and  left  to  ruin  and  decay  (*'y  asl  dice  la  ystoria  questuvo  ha^ta  entonces 
Heno  de  yerba  y  de  vasura  y  caidas  las  pare<les  y  donnitorios  del ").  It  is.  of  course, 
confirmed  by  Tezozomoc  (p.  75,  cap.  XLVI) :  *'y  asi  fu^  que  lo  ostiuvo  muehos  huOs  hasta 
la  venida  que  hizo  Don  Fernando  Cort^^,  Marquis  del  Valle.  en  esta  nueva  Ei«pana, 
totao  adelante  se  dlr&,  i  que  me  refiere."  It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
•tatemenu  with  those  of  Bermd  Diez  de  CtutUlo  (Cap.  XCil,  pp.  88,  89,  !N),  01,  Vedia, 
Vol.  II),  and  of  Sr.  Icnzbulceta  in  Cervnntei-Salazur  ^••7Vm  Dialogos.^*  note  40  to  2d 
Dial.,  p.  201)  to  the  effect  titat  Cortes  visited  that  temple  of  Tlatitulco  and  found  *'  Stem 
chief "  woriihipping  in  it,  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  the  relation  of  Ber- 
nal  Diez  with  that  of  AndriM  de  Tapia  i**nelacion,  etCj  etc.,"  pp.  582-^586,  Col.  de  Doc. 
II),  who,  as  un  eye-witness  too,  deserves  similar  credit. 

Tiatjlolco  formed  a  quarter,  a  fifth  great  one,  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Motolinia  {HUtoria,  etc,  Trat.  HI,  cap.  VII,  pp.  180  and 
181),  Torquemada  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XI,  p.  93)  confirms  Motolinia  in  general,  (Lib.  HI,  cap. 
XXIV,  p.  205),  Mendieta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  H.  p.  182),  "en  el  barrio  llamado  Tlatelulco;'* 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  414),  *'  y  el  barrio  se  dice  Tlatelulco,''  adding  (p.  418) ''  que  son  del 
mismo  pueblo  de  Tlatelulco;'*  (Cap.  XVH,  p.  42:{).  "  Kl  convento  de  Santiago  de  Tlate- 
lulco  que  es  como  barrio  de  Mexico; '*  (Cap.  XXVIH,  p.  46(() ,  "  pueblo  de  Tlatelulco; " 
(Id.,  p.  483,  Cap.  XXIX).  That  this  fifth  gi*eat  quarter  was  again  divided  into  six 
smaller  ones,  is  proven  by  Vetancurt  C^Crdnica,  eU;.,"  pp.  207  and  212) :  **  Tiene  cuatro 
religiosos  que  con  el  ministro  colado  administran  k  m48  de  mil  quinientas  personas  en 
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This  incident  in  Mexican  history  does  not  e^thibit  any  features 
different  from  those  found  at  the  basis  of  tribal  society,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  are  re> 
ferred  to  the  period  when  aboriginal  institutions  of  ancient  Mexico 
emerged  from  their  former  condition  into  that  of  political  society 
proper  and  exhibited  the  featui*es  of  rule  as  despotic  as  any  on  the 
three  eastern  continents.     Even  Robertson  has  so  far  yielded  to 

■ 

this  preconceived  idea  as  to  write,  ^^This  appearance  of  incon- 
sistency has  arisen  fk'om  inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Mon- 
tezuma upon  tlie  Mexican  policy.  His  aspiring  ambition  subverted 
the  original  system  of  government,  and  introduced  a  pure  des[x>t- 
ism.  Ue  disregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the  privileges 
held  most  sacred,  and  reduced  his  subjects  of  every  order  to 
the  level  of  slaves." ^^  In  general,  many  deeds,  creditable  and 
disreputable,  are  charged  to  that  ill-starred  "chief  of  men"  of 
the  Mexican  tribe,  whose  tragical  death  has  furnished  a  welcome 
topic  to  the  most  brilliant  writers.  '*  Wrathy  chief"  (Motecuzumah 
or  Montezuma)  was  however  innocent  of  man}'  or  of  the  most,  if 

seis  parainlidadee.  que  cada  cual  tiene  bus  baiTios."  This  is  indefinite  and  vague,  and 
we  are  hUII  left  in  duubt  ns  to  whether  there  were  only  six  or  whetlier  tliei*e  were  more. 
The  wordH  **  each  of  wlilch  has  its  quarters  '*  would  indicate  that  each  of  these  **  parci- 
alidades'*  was  divided  into  smaller  ones.  Still,  "  parcinlidad  "  and  '*  bairio'*  are  re- 
garded as  equivalent  terms,  and  both  signify  it<n«.  The  hibtory  of  the  capture  of  the 
Mexican  pueblo  has,  in  some  details  of  the  siege,  preserved  to  us  the  names  of  some 
aboriginal  "barrios"  of  Tlatllulco.  Vetancurt  (Vol.  II,  Pan.  Ill,  Trat.  II,  cap.  VII, 
p.  194)  mentions  two  of  them :  **Yocacolco"  (with  tlie  critiita  of  Santa-Ana)  and  *'Ama- 
zac"  (ermlta  of  Santa  Lucia),  the  latter  of  which  is  again  named  (Cap.  X.  p.  20U)  by 
him,  and  by  Torquemada  also.  Torqttenuuyi  gives  a  numl)er  of  names  even  :  Nonohualco 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCIII,  pp.  551,  552),  Yacocalco  (p.  552).  Tiacuchcalco  (p.  552),  Amazac, 
Coyonacazco  (p.  552).  This  gives  the  names  of  five  barrios  of  Tlatilulco.  If  to  this 
we  add  "el  Barrio,  que  se  llama  Xocotitlan,  que  es  agora  San  Francisco,  que  por  otro 
nombre  se  llama  Cihuatecpan,"  (p.  552),  we  would  have  the  sixth  quarter  also. 

That  the  administration  of  Tlatilulco  remained  separate  from  that  of  Tenuchtitlan  !• 
proven  by  the  fact  that  Montezuma  was  assisted  by  twenty  chiefs  corresponding  to  the 
twenty  kins  of  the  Tenuchca  only^  and  without  representation  for  the  Tlatilulca.  See 
Bernal  JHez  de  CtistiUo  (Cap.  XCV,  p.  U5.  Vetlia  II).  But  the  war-chief  of  Tlatilulco 
was  present  at  the  council.  Thus  **  Itzquauhtin  *'  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  com- 
panion  of  Montezuma.  Sahagun  i  Lib.  XII,  cap.  XVI.  p.  24;  c>ap.  XVII.  p.  25;  cap.  XXI, 
p.  i8;  cap.  XXIII,  p.  .31).  Torquemtida  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXX.  pp.  4U8.  im).  Vetancurt 
(Vol.  II,  cap.  XV,  Parte  III.  p.  132).    CUivigero  (Vol.  II,  Lib.  IX.  cap.  XIX.  p.  15.J). 

Of  the  hatred  between  Mexicans  proper  and  Tlatilulca  the  last  ilays  of  the  siege  of 
Mexico  furnish  numerous  instances.  Both  TorquenuuUt  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCII,  p.  550) 
and  Vetancurt  (Parte  III,  cap.  VI  of  2d  Trat.,  p.  liKi)  mention  the  flight  of  the  former 
into  Tlatilulco  as  taking  refuge  among  enemies.  Finally  the  following  passage  is  suffi- 
ciently plain:  /Hcrdn  (Cap.  XXXIV,  p. 271),  **E  Aie  tanta  la  pertinacia  de  los  Mcxi- 
canos,  que  hasta  que  los  espanoles  vinleron  k  la  tierra  no  lea  dc^aron  tomar  ft  libertad 
ninguna,  ni  ft  tener  femplo  particular.'* 

•0  '-UUtory  of  America^**  (Mh  Edition,  1800,  Vol.  Ill,  Book  VII,  p.  291). 
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iiot4ilU  of  tbete  goodor.bad  actioQ0,  and  tUa  Bimply  for  the  reason 
tbat  he  liaii  not  the  power,  to  oomuiit  them*  Thus  he  ie  charged 
with  reuKxielliDg  his  household,  removing  certain  assistants,  and 
fiUiDg  the  vacancies  with  ^^  scions  of  noble  stock,"  creating,  at 
the  same  time,  hereditary  charges.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  case 
of  simple  runners  for  instance,  the  *^ chief  of  men"  held  ample 
authority. to  select  his  men,  consequently  to  remove  them ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  for  any  office  of  permanence  with  the  kin  or  tribe, 
he  had  not  the  least  discretionaiy  power.  How  insignificant  bis. 
influence  even  was,  when  severed  fh>m  organised  tribal  govern- 
ment, is  amply  shown  by  his  utter  helplessness  fVom  the  veiy, 
moment  that  the  Spaniards  had  onoe  treated  him  as  a  fettered 
eaptive.^^ 

uThe  name  !■  ▼ariottslr  written  "M  ntiinna,**  *•  M«toesiiiii«,»  •«  MoetMniMi,''  •<  Mob- 
iMmBA,**  *•  MoedMUoma,^  *<  If •toaobto»a ;  **  and  **  8«fior  mtoto,**  U  Om  most  emrat 
totetyriUtlott.  Go  tte  tablet  oT  XNirte(TnU.I.I<am.7,8,9^U,iS,SI,M)ana  is  §»• 
cnO,  ttie  '^luune*'  ie  painted  m  Um  liead-dreM  C^XinhbttltiollI" )  of  a  chleAain,  trans- 
piereed  hf  an  arrow.  The  etymology  may  be :  **  mo  *'— ^  tbine,"  ^  teenhtii  *«— •*  eblei;'* 
and  "9Dmale'*-^-ltertoiM  and  vrattay"  (JlWina,  If,  p.  fS),  tberefore  «« wrattay  obief;" 
or  '^ateni  eblef.**  Aside  from  tbe  otaarfoe  prafbred  agalnit  bim  by  Ixtiilxocbitl  and 
lib  ^^Msboot*  of  fubrertlng  giadaally  the  basis  of  tbe  oonDsderaey*  Ifexioan  anthors 
aeeese  him  of  baring  rerolutlonlxed  tbe  institutions  of  bis  own  tribe.  Tbese  reports 
lisvebeen  beontlAilly  remodelled  into  classitsal  English  by  Mr,  Pretcatt  {**Conque§tt^ 
Mexico,**  Book  II,  cap.  VI,  pp.  30B  and  810).  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  V,  pp.  457, 478, 
474, 475.  ete.).  is  equally  careful  in  repro<1uclDg  all  such  tales,  or  a  ire»uni^  thereof,  in  a 
shape  more  palatable  to  refined  and  impressionable  readers. 

The  substance  of  these  accusations  becomes,  however,  reduced  to  the  following 
statements,  as  expressed  by  Tezoxomoc  (Cap.  LXXJ^llI,  pp.  145  and  146):  **He  said 
(Mice  ti>  Zibuacoatl  Tilpotonqni :  I  have  thougtit  it  miKht  be  well  to  change  the  manner 
in  which  the  chiefs  and  messengers  should  be  selected  and  to  Obtablish  a  different  way 
from  that  introduced  under  my  uncle  Ahuitzotl.  Let  those  serving  within  tlieir  life* 
time,  be  dismissed  and  others  put  in  their  places,  elected  firom  the  four  quarters  of 
Ifoyotlan,  Teopan,  Aztacualco,  and  Cuepopan.— which  shall  be  children  of  chieff«,  and 
•hall  stay  at  tbe  huehoecalli,  or  houses  of  the  community,  with  the  chief«steward 
dwelling  near  by.  Some  of  the  princl))als  of  this  tribe  now  have  sons,  begotten  fl'om 
slaves,  now  —  tliese  are  principals,  and  let  them  become  delegates  (ambassadors,  mes- 
sengers, **embaiadores'Ot  a"d  not  be  cast  aside  for  a  miserable  marehual  who 
because  he  is  Teqnihua,  CaeauhtU,  or  Cuachlc,  Otomies,  should  tlierefore  be  set  over 

tbe  principal  Mexican  chiefs,  and  the  sons  of  head-chiefs  (Kings,  '^reycs") 

What  I  want  is  to  bring  forth  those  children  of  chioltains,  which  have  been  forgotten 
so  long,  and  that  such  as  held  the  office  under  tbe  chief  Ahuitzotl  and  your  father 

Zibuacoatl  may  return  to  rest Zlhuacoatl  then  called  together  the  council :  ''  al 

palacio  comun,"  and  submitted  to  them  this  suggestion,  "  of  which  they  were  all  sntis- 
lied."  With  this  resolution  Zibuacoatl  went  to  the  chief  and  said:  I  do  not  want 
them  to  be  of  age  now,  but  only  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  that  they  may  be  instructed 
properiy.  and  become  skilled  in  speaking,  well  dli«po»ed,  like  unto  pages  to  the  chief* 
tain.  When  they  had  oome  before  Zlhuacoatl,  as  second  person  of  the  chief,  he  made 
a  long  i*pe€cb  to  them  concerning  their  line  of  conduct :  Every  day  you  shall  attend 
to  iluitxilopochtii  and  to  tbe  diief,  rising  early  for  orations,  and  doing  the  same  at 
nightfall,  to  become  expert  in  the  ways  of  penitence  and  sacrifice.  Then  you  shall 
eleanse  the  temple,  and  the  chief-house,  afterwaids  have  it  swept  before  he  comes 
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It  is  therefore  vain  to  look  for  any  important  change  in  the 
institutions  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  ev^n  at  this  third  and  latest 
date,  which  was  the  last  chance,  so  to  say,  if  any  at  all,  for  such 

ont.  Keep  your  dreasee  clean  and  in  order,  also  his  own  dress  and  ornamenta;  his 
tress,  medal,  and  chain ;  also  every  five  days  his  blow-tube  and  bow,  that  ho  may 
recreate  himseir  with  it.  Attend  to  him  at  meal-time,  morning  and  evening,  serving 
him  with  cacao,  roses,  perfumes,  with  much  humility  and  respect,  never  looking  into 
his  fkice  under  pain  of  death.  Take  care  that  the  cooking  be  well  done,  and  that  the 
stewards  provide  for  everything.  But,  while  there  you  stay,  beware,  for  many  women 
of  worth  are  seen  there,  and  to  whose  nee<U  you  have  also  to  attend,— watch  your 
behavior,  for  should  you  attempt  anything  against  them,  you  and  your  relations  will 
be  driven  off,  and  if  you  commit  any  bad  action  with  any  of  these  women,  your  fathers 
houses  will  be  razed,  salt  strewn  over  their  ruins,  and  you  and  your  lineage  must 
perish.^'  At  the  close  of  this  and  other  (less  Important)  talk  it  is  said :  **Bnd  in  course 
of  time  they  became  so  well  bred,  refined,  and  instructed,  and  skilful,  that  they  were 
of  the  most  prominent  chieftains  and  leading  men  In  this  house  and  court."  Durdn 
(Cap.  LU,  pp.  416-i'22)  does  not  fail  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Tezozomoo,  extending, 
however,  the  removals  to  nearly  all  the  offices :  **  asi  en  el  servicio  de  sus  casa  y  per* 
sona,  como  en  el  regimen  de  la  provincia  y  reyno''  (p.  417);  al<*o  excluding  Illegitimate 
offspring  ("  nengun  bastardo  "),  and  giving  a  number  of  more  or  less  |>ertinent  details. 
He  even  asserts  thnt  the  oflicers  of  the  kins  were  removed.  In  short,  he  represents  it 
as  the  introduction  of  absolute  despotism,  surrounding  at  the  same  time  the  throne  by 
a  powei-ftil  nobility.  AcoHa  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  21.  p.  505)  and  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II, 
cap.  XIV,  p.  66),  '*  porqu^  mand6,  que  no  le  sirviesen  sino  nobles,  i  que  la  Gento  Ilustre 
estuviese  en  su  Palncin,  i  exercitjise  oflcios  de  su  Casa,  I  Corto."  Torquemada  {lAh, 
II,  cap.  LIX,  p.  196),  J'etancurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  XIX,  p.  328).  and  others,  confirm, 
although  in  a  more  concise  style  than  the  first  named  authors.  It  Is  evident  that  nil 
the^e  authors  munt  have  gathered  ft-om  the  same  source,  wiiich  cannot  be  Sahagunt 
nor  Motolinia,  neither  Afendieta,  nor  any  of  the  known  conquerorf>.  The  story,  as  told 
and  detailed  by  Durin,  pre$>upposes  a  class  of  here<litary  nobles,  already  formed  and 
In  All!  vigor,  but  excluded  in  pai-t  from  tenure  of  ofllce  or  ratlier  sharing  such  right  of 
tenure  equally  with  those  of  the  common  class.  This  is  distinctly  acknowledged  by 
Tezozomoc,  and  more  particularly  yet  by  Dnrin  himself:  '*  y  niudar  todos  los  que  su 
tlo  Auitzotl  auin  puesto  y  de  los  que  sc  aula  servido,  porque  munclias  dellos  eran  de 
baxa  suerte  y  hijos  de  hombres  hnxos,"  p.  417,  etc.  N<»w  I  have  proven  (••TVimre 
o/  Lands,  pp.  410.  420,  421,  etc.,  to  p.  448)  that  there  was  no  privileged  class  based  on 
tenure  of  the  soil.  Tlie  revolution  asHunicd  presuppose^  that  there  waf^,  up  to  the  last 
"wrathy  chief,"  no  class  of  nobles  In  exclusive  possession  of  the  oflSces.  consequently, 
even  if  the  ••  clilef  of  men  "  In  question  had  any  inclination  or  def'ire  to  oust  the  ♦•com- 
mon people"  tvom  their  official  positions,  the  main  desideratum,  namely,  the  "uncom- 
mon "  ones  wherewith  to  replace  them,  and  for  whose  benefit  the  whole  affair  was 
planned,  were  not  on  hand.  For  nobility  not  based  on  hereditiiry  ownership,  or  heredi- 
tary command  of  some  kind,  is  no  nobility  at  all.  As  flnr  as  heredity  of  office  Is  con- 
cerned, Duran  himself  i^^  one  of  the  mo8t  powerful  witnes.«<eH  against  it  (e.  g.^  Cap. 
LXIV,  pp.  498  and  45*9).  If,  therefore,  "wrathy  cliief"  created  a  class  of  privileged 
office-holders  about  tlie  year  l.'M):),  it  must  have  been  very  short-lived,  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly out  of  existence  sixteen  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spaninh  conquest. 

Tlie  version  of  Tezozomoc  in  evidently  the  correct  one,  and  thus  the  whole  story 
dwindles  down  to  the  selection  of  certain  boys,  probably  of  his  own  kin,  for  the 
speoial  service  of  the  tiibal  liouse  of  government,  which  took  plare  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  councii  only.  Whether  this  act.  if  converted  into  a  custom,  iniglit 
have  gradually  merged  into  prevalence  of  a  certain  kin  over  the  rest,  is  another 
question,  which  the  intervening  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  SpnnianiH.  has  left  without 
decisive  answer.  About  the  helplessness  of  Montezuma  while  a  captive,  see  authors 
on  the  Conquest  In  general. 
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a  rerolation  before  the  advent  of  Earopeane.  We  are  oonae- 
qneDtly,  by  thie  inveetigation  of  the  history  of  aboriginal  Mex- 
ico, Joatified  in  claiming  the  etate  of  its  society  to  be  as  yet 
exclusively  tribal. 

Tribal  society  presupposes  equality  of  rights  among  all  members 
of  the  kins  composing  the  tribe.  Hence  it  follows  that  ^*  caste  ** 
and  hereditary  rank  could  not  exist,  that  there  could  not  be  any 
division,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  into  higher  and  lower 
classes,  into  ** nobles"  and  ** common  people,"  or  into  hereditary 
professions  or  vocations  like  **  priests,"  **  warriors,"  **  merchants," 
^*arUsans,"  and  ^*  tillers  of  the  soil."  In  vindication  however  of 
our  assertion,  which  might  otheriftise  appear  as  too  sweeping,  we 
may  be  permitted  here  to  dwell  at  some  greater  length  on  this 
particular  question. 

Nobility  is  based  upon  hereditary  privilege  of  some  kind.  Either 
it  consists  in  landed  property  with  hereditability  of  title  and  (at 
least  originally)  ofl9ce,  or  in  a  hereditary  charge  alone,  or  privilege 
or  power  over  others  transmitted  with  the  blood.  While  the  former 
has  become  more  usually  known  and  is  therefore  reganled  as 
characteristic,  the  latter,  alwaj's  accompanied  by  ^^  loose  wealth  " 
St  least,  is  still  found  among  pastoral  nations.^  It  may  even 
have  been  the  incipient  form  of  the  other.  Now,  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  we  have  seen  that : — 

1.  The  notion  of  abstract  ownership  of  the  soil,  in  any  8hap.e, 
had  not  yet  arisen. 

2.  Individuals,  whatever  might  be  their  position  or  office,  with- 
out any  exception,  had  but  a  right  to  use  certain  tracts,  and  no 
possessory  rights,  even,  to  land  were  attached  to  any  office  or 
dignity. 

3.  No  office  itself,  whether  of  the  kin  or  tribe,  was  hereditary 
in  any  family,  since  the  Mexican  family,  as  such,  was  yet  in  but 
a  nascent  state.^^ 

4.  Futhermore  loose  property  was  subject  to  such  diminutions 
occasioned  by  the  mode  of  worship,^*  and  especially  of  burial,^^ 

''The  Arabs  for  Instance.  See  Kremer  (**  Oeschichte  dtr  hemchemlen  Ideen  des 
Mam**  J. 

•sFor  these  three  points  see  **  Tenure  of  Lands"  in  general,  and  pp.  447-48  in  par* 
ttcalar. 

**  Motoliaia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  31).  '*  Otros  trabajaban  j  adqiiirian  dos  6  tree  aiios 
ciianto  podlan,  para  hacer  una  fiesta  al  demonio,  y  en  ella  no  solo  gastaban  cuanto 
tenian,  maa  aim  se  adeudaban»  de  manera  que  tenion  que  servir  y  trabajar  otio  auo  y 
man  otroa  dos  para  sallr  de  deuda;  .  .  ." 
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that  it  could  not  accnffinlate  so  as  to  exert  any  inflaence  in  the 
hands  and  in  behalt  oi  any  tndividaal  or  of  his  immediate  rela- 
tives. 

Consequently,  aboriginal  Mexico  could  have  neither  nobility 
nor  patriciate,  and  when  such  a  privileged  class  does  not  exist, 
it  is  useless  to  seek  for  another  to  which  the  term  ^*  unprivileged" 
or  '* common"  can  be  applied. 

In  a'  future  essay  we  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Mexicans 
had  no  hereditary  caste  of  '*  medicine  men"  or  priests.  We  have 
elsewhere  shown  that  there  was  no  caste  of  warriors.**  The  mode 
of  Tenure  and  distribution  of  the  soil  precludes  all  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  class  of  '*  tillers."  It  yet  remains 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  so-called  artisans,  and  at  the  traders  or 
*'  merchants." 

Neither  of  these  two  pmfessions  were  held  to  personal  improve- 
ment of  their  garden  lots  (^Hlalmilli")  but,  like  officers,  they 
could  have  them  improved  by  others  under  their  nanoes  and 
for  their  benefit.*^  The  statement  of  Zurita  ^*  that  a  quarter 
was  composed  of  all  kinds  of  people"  ^  disposes  of  the  opinion, 
that  such  quarters  contained  each  but  members  practising  a  tnngh 
trade.  Thus  there  was  no  geographical  agglomeration  by  pro- 
fessions.*^ Again,  no  rule  existed  enforcing  or  establishing  here- 
ditament in  kind  of  work,  or  manner  of  sustenance.  The  son 
might  embrace,  at  his  choice,  his  father's  occupation,  but  nothing 

**  Compare  tho  burial  rites  of  the  Mexicans  as  reported  bj  the  majority  of  old 
sources. 

M'MW  of  War  "  (p.  08,  notes  S,  9,  40).  ZuHia  '*  Rapport,"  (p.  48),  **  11a  ^talent  teana 
seutement  an  service  mllitaire,  pour  lequel  aucnue  excuse  n'^tait  admtse." 

«T  •'  Tenure  of  Lands  **  (p.  AW,  note  98).    Consult  the  authorities  therein  quoted. 

••  "  Rapport"  (p.  M4). 

"*It  is  moHtly  on  the  authority  of  Sakagun  (Lib.  IX,  vol.  II),  that  the  settlement  by 
professional  clusters  Is  admitted.  IxtlUxochitl  {**  HinUAre  de§  CMchinUlquea^**  Cap. 
XXXVIII.  pp.  2fl2  and  tnS,  **  DuotUcima  Relaeitm,"  p.  888,  Kingsborongh,  Vol.  IX> also 
says  that,  at  Tezciico,  each  profession  had  ita  own  quarter  In  the  pneblo.  Bot  an 
attentive  reading  of  the  first  author  named  (Cap.  XVIII.  p.  392),  where  he  treats  of  the 
featherworkers  '*  I>e  los  oflciales  que  labran  pluma.  que  hacen  plurai^es,  y  otras  eoaaa 
de  la  misnia,"  satisfies  us  at  once  of  the  fhct,  that  tlie  venerable  author  only  refisrs  $o 
worship  of  certain  idoN  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  not  to  compulsory  residence  therein^ 
of  certain  kinds  of  working  men.  Nowhere  does  he  say  that  the  **Amanteo««  "  wer 
o/<  featherworkers.  He  mentions  a  ban-io  **Amatlan"  or  *^\mantla.*'  Might  it  be 
the  ''Amanalro"  of  VeCancurt?  Compare  also  Torquemada  (Lib.  VI.  cap.  XXX,  pp. 
09  and  60),  MotoUnia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  XII,  pp.  67  and  68).  "  Kl  conquittador  An&ntmo** 
(Col.  de  Doc.  Vol.  1).  "  Le  pi:isae  de  i  mercati,*'  (pp.  398  and  393).  although  concerning 
the  markets  exclusively.  Herrtra  (Deo.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  p.  188,  cap.  138),  **  i  estos  andabts 
por  los  Barrios,  porque  en  ellos  havia  de  todo  g^nero  de  gv^tes."  Copied  after  Zui4ta 
Vetancurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  IV),  Clarigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  LI,  p.  061). 
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tmpeOed  him  to  do  it.^  It  is  true,  that  sitch  ii9  fV>niMK)  ^)KI  ^vr 
lilrer  Into  pleasing  or  (as  \iewei)  fh>tii  eastern  notit>n«  of  la«te) 
nlber  striking  shapes,  ei\joyeti  some  i>artiou)ar  con»Ulenilion ; 
but  this  was  not  so  much  in  deference  to  their  skilK  ati  to  the 
■uirenoZ  upon  which  they  exerteti  it.  Gold  (''toi>-cuiUatr*>  ami 
silTcr  (^"Iztao-tco-cuitlatl")  were  regardeti  as  **ortki  of  ntnin/' 
Thus  they  became  objects  of  ^'  meiiicine/*  and  those  who  wn>ii)(ht 
them  into  useful  or  decorative  articles,  were  near  to  I  ho  ^^  metUoine* 
men"  themselves J^  Fnrthermore,  the  manner  an<l  nietho<|  of 
working  was  so  slow,  it  relieil  so  exclusively  U|M>n  that  |mtlent 
disregard  of  time  which  characterizes  even  the  manufiiolnH«  of 
a  simple  arrowhead,  that  no  accumulation  of  wealth  immiUI  roNult 
from  it.^^  Besides,  the  artisan  had,  like  any  other  nuunlHir  of 
the  kin,  to  furnish  his  share  towards  the  rccjuiruuients  of  publlo 

V*  Eurita  (**  Rapport,  etc  ,**  p.  ItO).  **  L«t  ehi»fli  InfMrieiirs  et  Itn  |>«r»onn«ii  flu  |Kiuplt 
teraient  aoMi  leiira  enfkiitt  n?eo  beauooiip  de  noln,  leur  Insplraltiit  Phorr^nr  ilii  vI«k*, 
leor  recommandaient  le  respect  dea  dieiix,  !«•  condiiliial«*nt  atix  trmplea  1*1 1«*«  Htlaiilaitl 
travailler  •nlvafit  lean  diapoaltlonn ;  nependNnt,  en  ir4n#riil,  le  IIU  ttniln'Hunalt  In  pro* 
fettlon  de  son  p«re."  Gomara  (**  Conquitia,  etc./'  VedU,  Vol.  I.  p.  4HN}.  ••  Los  piilirtiN 
enecfiaban  i  sue  hijos  bum  oflctns,  no  porqiie  no  lufleiien  llliertsd  para  tno«trNll«*«  oiro, 
sino  porque  los  nprendlesen  sin  gantnr  con  cIIoh."  CarUf  MnrUi  tt«  llu§$am*tHl*. 
Teseoeo  en  U>$  uiUmot  Ttempot  de  mt  aniiguot  Iteyei,"  XWi,  I'arte  tnrnriit.  (('Np.  Ill, 
p.  312).  '^Ensefiaban  itdema^  los  ofli-lofi  il  qiHi  lenliin  nflciofi  *'  clitflffno  (l.ll»  Vlf, 
cap.  V,  p.  W2).  **The  sons  frfnerally  learned  the  tnt<le  of  limli  luimu*,"  tiiil  ilitty 
were  not  bound  to  do  it,  and  therefore  no  '  rnnUi.'* 

'•The  words  are  composed  of:  ••l/.tHc/*  white  obji^-i  ( AfoUtut  If.  p  iU),  "T««ill'' 
fod  (II,  p.  101),  ^'Cuitlatr*  flith,  therefore  gold  was  'ofr.il  of  Ood,"  iind  ullv^ir, 
"  white  offal  of  God." 

The  working  of  gold  snd  silrer  wh«»  regarded,  bj  the  MexW-nnM,  a«  «h  invi'iillon  of 
"Quetzalcohnatl."  Sakaffum  (Lib.  III.  rap.  HI,  p.  2i;i;.  '•  y  Ion  vimnlloii  <|iie  Nuin  ft Mn 
todofl  oflciales  de  artes  mecAniran,  y  dientron  pfira  labrnr  Im«  pii'drnN  v«*rd<'«  'turn  nm 
llsmao  chalchiTites.  j  tambien  para  fiindlr  platn,  y  barer  otrsn  comin;  y  fatiir  nilfn 
todoa  uiri^ron  prinrlpio  j  oriir#'n  del  dlcbo  <^t*tiMlr.*^itt  '*  'AUo  Lib.  X,  'wp  XKI%. 
p.  lis.  etr^,  Tbelt  of  gold  or  prf«:iou«  stones  wa«  pitni*h^l  by  d«'>ith  tbrotij(l»  mmnlUm 
CbfffVrro'Lib.  VII.  cap.  XVII,  p.  447).  Vel^ktuturt '%'mtW.  Wa.l  rut  I',  p  •*?»  '  l>y«'n 
do  los  Mexicaaos**). 

'*  A  Tery  reaiarkable  way  of  maaiifarCarlnr  their  m'*st  nAtu\rft\  work«  ihunt-  oim'Is 
«f  feathcrt—is  report^l  by  ifea^i'tia 'Lib.  IV.  rap  XII.  pp  V/f  sod  itp;,  'A».'l  »>»«'r«» 
ia.  k^fVles.  sosaeHttag  else  to  mHiTe  tpf  this  feather  work,  uuu*-\y  ium  it  n.tr*^  »,», 
tw««TT  mnihan:  thej  will  ao'tertake  yAntly  Ite  tnmfut»t:tttr*'  of  ',t,f  i^fs*^  •  m,ky*  t.  •• ,, 
inc.  4:T>fcjiiy  fo>g  th«m«elTes  the  Srrire  of  the  )m«j(e  \u  **  fA'ir.y  j»*ftJ!  «•  ••.•-f«-  Af  »,t 
OMsr  Bxmli«r.  verJL  *m0t  take*  b«s  pie**  Iv/me  and  fl  -»»>'*'»  ;t  u.er*-  Af'*"i»»^';»  »».*  /  *;; 
•«*  at^a^ji  mmA.  f*ci  tbeir  piere*  t//jreirter.  thi*  foi«'..f»if  t*,*-  fy  <r*  »o  *»  f,*ff#-/»  « 
■■»»«^  as  !/  ♦!*  ak^we  ka/1  oavle  the  wb'/*«  "  •'x/i^e'-J  */»  l'/r'iu**fui/t*t  \,.  .  r.ttl. 
ea?  XIXJT.  p  Sf».  aa4.  via  •I-ffct  ta*^t  <»»•.  *;«^/  v?  >'**//»/ wrt  % -.  /  ;  ,-w,  ^  /,. 
»»r<  «•  SM  aaaaa^r ''X  vyftjftg  Ti^Tsr^iw/wi'i  'L  v  XIII  '•;.  XtZf'  ;.  4'  ,  •..*#/« 
3hs;R*^a«ac  rsswa.'k  "Jtil  ta^  tn^tj  'vo'lutrt  '*.*  w»  •.,*>•■#*;,  *•»,'.*•»  #•//«,•  »  4'. -. 
vsa  t^rt.i  vi*t  ••rn**^  a^  »  a«  sivvLie^T  '/f  tr>t  wyfli  I  v. .  •.«  v  *■?  '.■  .-•.•*»-  «^,.-  •  •  . .  ■  / 
iTus  ji  In  imiTbg  «."  ***  j»  (m«va.  JP  i$  Tf'/vr  -  tipjt^/tr'k^*  iwi^,  tkA  t^^ff  Itrnt^fr^  '.f 
.•  Ca*.  «^II-  ».  'JC  WkA  Vm^  a«»>  Mi<^4<a*a  '7r»/.  I  -.*p   I*.    >^  t,  4a/:  <h. 
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life: ^3  hence  little  was  left  to  him  be3'ond  his  legitimate  wants. 
We  sec  thus,  that  hardly  any  chance  was  given  for  the  formation 
of  a  class  which,  resting  upon  the  kind  of  occupation,  might 
assume  the  position  of  ^* caste'*  in  the  organization  of  aboriginal 
Mexican  society. 

It  is  repeatedly  asserted,  and  on  high  authority,  that  the  mer- 
chants or  traders  of  Mexico  enjoyed  particular  privileges.  We 
must  premise  here  that  merchants,  in  the  sense  of  venders  of 
other  people's  manufactures  or  products  (thus  living  off  of  the 
difference  between  cost  and  proceeds)  were  known  onl}'  in  one 
way.'^^     The  name  for  mei*chant  was  ^Mnan  who  exchanges  one 

"f*  That  the  artisans  or  meohanica  contributed  a  portion  of  their  wares  in  the  shape 
of  tribute,  is  amply  proven.  See  for  instance,  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap  LI,  p.  fiSO. 
Kasiiy  misunderstood  I)  This  passage  of  Oviedo  explains  tie  action  of  **wrath7 
chief"  towards  the  ''Jewellers "  and  "goldsmiths ''  at  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  as  i-elated 
by  Tezozonioc,  Durin,  and  by  Sahagun.  See  also:  Zurita  (**  Rapport,  etc.,'*  p.  223). 
BuMtamante  ("  Tezcoco,  etc.,"  Parte  III,  cap.  V,  p.  232).  Herrtra  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV.  cap. 
XVII,  p.  134).  Clavigtro  (Lib.  VI 1,  cap.  XV,  p.  4<W).  Bancroft  (Vol.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  pp. 
231  and  232). 

''*  The  existence  of  currency,  or  of  money,  in  ihe  shape  of  grains  of  cacao,  T  shapen 
pieces  of  tin  or  copper,  and  quills  filled  with  gold  dust  is  generally  admitted.  See 
for  instance,  Preacott  (*•  Conqntat  of  Mexico t**  Book  IV,  cap  II.  p.  140).  H,  H.  Bancroft 
(Vol.  II,  cap.  XII,  pp.  381,  3b'i.  and  383).  CHcao  played,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
the  same  role  as  "  wampum  "  did  among  the  northern  Indians,  for  purposes  of  ex* 
change,  but  did  not  go  beyond  it.  In  regard  to  the  so-called  copper  or  tin  coins,  or 
rather  marks  or  checks,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  matter  more  closely.  Corti*  (*•  Carta 
Quaria"  in  Vedia  I,  p.  Ill),  says  very  positively  that  at  Tachco,  he  obtained 
sundry  email  pieces  of  tin  like  very  thin  money  ("ft  manera  de  moneda  muy  delgnda"), 
which  he  indeed  found  to  have  been  used  as  cuiTency  by  the  natives.  ("  halld  que  ea 
dicha  provincia,  auii  en  otras,  se  trataba  por  moneda  ").  Bernal  JHex  (Cap,  XCII,  p. 
89,  Vedia  II)  mentions  axes  of  "  brass,  copper,  and  tin  "  (*'hachas  de  laton  y  cobre  y 
estano*'),  bui-tered  at  tiie  market  place  of  Tlatelulco,  "  and  befoi*e  we  left  this  square 
("  plaza  ")  we  met  with  otiier  traders,  who  from  what  they  said,  sold  gold  in  grains  as 
they  obtained  it  from  the  mines,  and  enclosed  in  quills  of  the  geese  of  the  land,  and  so 
thin  ("  asi  blancos"  so  while)  that  the  gold  might  L>e  seen,  and  by  the  length  and  slxe 
of  the  quills  they  determined  how  many  mantles  or  **Jlquipiles''  (bags  of  t^OOO  grains) 
of  cncao  they  were  worth,  or  slaves,  or  any  other  thmgs  for  which  they  bartered  it,** 
("  6  otra  qualquier  cosa  ft  que  lo  trocaban  ").  Oomara  ("  Conquista,  etc.,"  pp.  348  and 
340).  '*  lint  the  chief  one  is  cacahuati,  which  serves  as  coin.  .  .  ."  "  Their  buymg  and 
selling  con««i8ts  In  exchanging  one  thing  for  another.  .  .  ."  (Id.,  p.  4*51).  **No  tenian 
moneda,  teniendo  niucha  plata,  oro  y  cobre,  y  sabi^iidolo  liundir  y  labrar,  y  contratando 
mucho  en  terias  y  mercados.  Su  moneda  usual  y  corricnle  es  cacauatl  6  cacao." 
Oviedo  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX.  pp.  31«,  317.  Lib.  XXXIIl,  cap.  LI,  p.  M«)  mentions  only 
cacao  an  currency.  Toryuemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XIV,  p.  200).  *•  It  was  customary  at 
those  marts  (*en  estos  mercados')  to  exchange  ('trocar')  one  thing  for  another,  and 
even  nowadays  this  is  sometimes  practised;  but  everywhere  cacao  is  most  commonly 
used.    In  other  parts  they  used,  besides,  some  small  mantles  which  they  call  Patol* 

quachtii Elsewliere  they  useil  plentirully  some  copper  coins,  almost  like  unto 

('•de  hechura")  a  Tau  T,  two  or  three  fingers  wide  and  made  ot  thin  plates  (••  plan* 
chuela")  some  thicker,  other  less  thick.  Whei*e  there  was  much  gold  ("  donde  avia 
mucho  Oro"),  small  quills  fliled  with  it,  circulated  among  the  Indians,"  ("traian  unos 
Canutillos  de  ello*  y  andaba  eotre  los  Indios  mucho  de  esto  ").    Alonzo  Zuato  (**  Carta 
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thing  for  anolher*'  (*HUuianiae«iir')J^  and  sudi  was  every  mrti'- 
aan^sinoe,  in  the  market  place  of  aboriginal  Mexico,  every  artisan 
bartered  hie  own  mannfactar^  ibr  whatever  he  needed  for  8ab> 

•r  Pmir^  FH»9  ImU  4e  Ftgueroa."  Santitif  o  de  GnbA,  14  Noy^  IftU.  Cot.  de  Doo.  Vol.  I» 
)».ail).  ''Hay  QiM  monecU  entre  elloa  con  quo  Tendon  j  compnui,  quo  le  lUnut 
mealiaato,  .  .  .**  Amamifmum^  Comq^terar  (p.  880,  ole.)  mentions  Cimao,  '*e  4  mooeta  1% 
pm  eomniie,  dhi  multo  iooonodA  do|Ki  I'oro  4 1'urgento  • .  .  •  Aeotia  (Lib,  IV,  e«p.  8, 
p.  IM)  **  No  M  balto,  que  lot  Indloa  uiaaten  oro,  nl  plattt,  ni  metal  pAra  moneda,  nt 
pant  preefo  de  la  co«as,  osaiuinlo  para  omato,  eomo  e»ta  dfelto.''  Ttie  •tatement  of 
^rqnemada  la  plain.  While  H  ei^plaine  tim  grndual  aaeeiil  and  deTelopmeal  of  Hie^ 
nricion  ihat  the  Mezksane  had  an  eqnlralent  to  money.  It  dearly  proves  that  only  harter 
ami  eachanffe,  and  no  aetoal  bnying.  took  ptaoe.  The  co|)per*pliiteii  which,  at  Mr:  Ban* 
eroft  Jnatly  remark*,  **  eonttituteil  perhaps  the  nearett  approaeh  to  Mined  moaoy,* 
•till  were  not  intended  OTon  for  ttieh  a  purpose,  tinee  they  wm  of  raryinf  tiae  and 
ilki(*^ness.  Bui  the  story  of  tlie  copper  or  goUle»  **  Saglei^  giren  to  the  Mexlean  traders 
as  money  wherewith  to  Imy ,  as  faltiifnUy  reported  -and  gravely  diaeassed  by  Mr.  Baa* 
eroa  ali«o,  deserves  some  siiecial  veotihiiion.  This  story  is  taken  flrom  Sakagum  (I4b. 
IX,  cap.  II,  p.  8li)  **  y  dibales  1000  toldiilos,  qne  olios  Unman  qnanhtU  para  reseatar.* 
These  loMilloa  they  divided  into  two  parts  of  800  eaeh.  Now  Sahagnn*s  editor,  Sr. 
G.  M.  lie  BnftUmanlfl«  very  evnOdently  asserts  in  note  a,  -(p.  312):  **Bra  una  moneda 
qne  consioUa  en  nnos  pedasos  de  eobre  corUdos  en  flgura  de  T.~  Clavigero,  torn.  I,  pAg. 
Ma"  The  rererenee  to  Cknffgero  is  for  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXXVI.  Now  ••Toldlllo"  is 
«lerived  CHmb  '*  tolfUr"  that  Is,  to  sbrouil  or  cover,  and  means  merely  a  ootwr,  and  not  a 
piece  of  metal.  UmnI  also  Ibr  a  eovereii  litter  or  portable  chair.  Besides,  **  qnauhtli " 
iadesii  signiile^  Kairle,  but  it  is  an  evidf>nt  misprint  and  should  read  *'  quachtii,"  which 
siguiOes  a  manile  oi:  s/keef ,.  thus  perfectly  agi-eelng  both  with  the  **  toldiUo  '*  and  with 
the  **i*atoIquachtli'*  of  Torquemada.  The  '* guidon  eagles"  of  Mr.  Braseeur  are 
therpfore  rendered  utterly  uselesH. 

Atiyune  reading  T^zozomoc  will  sec  at  a  glnnce  what  a  conspicuous  part  these 
mnntles  *'Quachtli."  (AfoHna,  II,  p.  81)  played  in  intercourse  untl  barter.  According  to 
linmiez  tie  Fuenleal  (Letter,  etc.,  Col.  de  Dor.'^  cone,  le  3Iexique,  I,  p.  2'tl)  they 
lomied  to  a  certniii  extent  the  ba^is  of  tribute.  Thei^e  cotton-gheets  are  well  described 
by  Peter  Martyr  (,*'  De  novo  Orbe.'*  Dec.  V.,  cap.  X,  p.  2iW) :  ••Concerning  the  «hape  and 
faithion  of  their  garments,  it  is  ridiculous  to  beliold :  they  call  it  a  gurniente,  because 
they  c^ner  themselves  therewith,  but  it  hath  no  resemblance  with  any  other  garment, 
of  any  faahion  :  it  is  only  a  i^quara  concring  like  unto  tliat,  which  your  holiness  ca.^t  on 
your  shoulders,  sometimes  in  my  presence,  wlien  you  are  about  to  kinibe  your  iieade, 
to  prej*erve  your  garments,  least  hairo,  or  any  oilier  Ollh  should  tal  upon  them.  That 
roHcring  they  cast  about  their  necke,  and  tlicn  knitting  two  of  llie  four  corners  under 
thi'ir  throate.  they  letle  the  couering  hang  downe,  which  scarce  couereth  tlie  bodio  as 
lowe  MS  the  legges.  Having  seen  these  garments  1  ceased  to  wonder,  tlint  so  great  a 
nnmber  of  gaiments  was  sent  to  Cortes,  as  we  mentioned  liefore:  for  tliey  are  all  of 
sinrdi  moment,  and  many  of  them  take  uppe  but  liille  roorac." 

With  the  absence  of  money  the  profession  of  merchant  as  one  who  lives  from  the 
profits  ot  his  sales,  becomes  hmited  almost  to  wliat  he  c:in  gather  from  outNide  of  his 
own  community,  in  other  words,  to  what  lie  can  import.  Their  main  and  aliiio8t  exclu- 
sire  business  consisted  in  effecting  intercourse  l>ctween  the  tribes.  At  home,  every 
artisan  sobi  or  rather  exchanged  his  own  wares  in  the  pnljlic  markets.  See  Corte'a 
("Carta  Seffitnda,**  Vedia  I,  pp.  32  and  :«),  lienuil  THez  i"ili»t.  verdad.,"  etc..  Vedia  II, 
p. «».  cap.  XCll).  Gomara  {'* ConquUta.''  p.  :W8.  Ve<lia  I),  '-Cada  oflcio  y  cada  mercade- 
ria  tiene  su  lug^tr  senalado  .  .  .  .*',  Sahai/un  (Lib.  X.  cap.  XVI,  p.  41),  "  El  que  vende 
piedras  preciosiis,  6  lapidaiio  es  do  esta  propriedad.  que  sabe  labrar  siitilmenle  las  pie- 
dms  preciosas  y  pulirlas.  .  .  .**  lie  mentions  as  manufacturers  of  their  own  goods 
the  following:  *•  plateros  de  oro"(4l),  "Tratantes  eu  m^ntas"  (Cap.  XVII.  4-2),  ''que 
venden  mnntas,*'  **  que  runden  cotaras  "  (Cap.  XX,  pp.  48,  49  and  51),  **olleros,*'  *'  que 
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tfkftmaet.  AntAhtr  name  for  tke 
whff  Uike%  more  Uua  he  ^^e*"^  -UamknysL"^  a  rwriimr  or 
•l«r.  LaoAXy  tbej  were  caJkd  **  poc^iMaU.'^  It  is  vitli  this 
iiiU;  that  traders  appear,  amobe  the  aacacfit  MexicaBft.  as  privi- 
legeid  people.  Bot  tocfa  ther  became  aSwars  o«!j  wier  peculiar 
eireitwiitanees.  At  certain  intenai^  of  tioK  a  nnmber  of  men 
gathere^l^  forming  a  eompanr  for  the  parpofe  of  Tisitii^  the 
market  plaees  of  other  tribes  and  exchangia^  their  home  products 
ftn  ihune  of  distant  regions.  Soch  an  eatetpri^e  vas  alvajs  a 
great  rentore.  and  required  a  peculiar  orgaaixation.  The  par- 
Ui^jmntit  were  to  lie  nomeroos  enough  to  resist  the  assaults 
of  iitraggling  l/ands.  bot  tber  sboold  not  af^>ear  m>  nomeroos 
$m  to  aroone  suspi<rion.  Tbev  ^boold  be  well  aimed,  but  at 
the  iMime  time  anxious  to  aroid  collision.  Ther  needed  a 
lisertaifi  nomljer  of  earners,  not  odIt  for  the  wares  which  tbev 
Uf^A  lUotigf  liOt  for  their  sapplies«  still  the  number  of  these 
carriem  eonld  not  be  too  great.  Such  an  expedition  was  in 
reaiitj  not  a  private,  but  a  tribal  umlertaking.  Its  members  not 
m»\j  CMrritd  into  distant  countries  the  industn^-  of  their  tribe, 
fiut  tlicy  also  ha^l  to  obf$er\'e  tbe  customs,  manners,  ami  resources 
of  tlie  pef^ile  whom  tbev  visitetl.  Clothed  with  diplomatic  at- 
tributes, they  oAen  were  less  traders  than  sf^ies.  Thus  they 
irautiously  felt  their  way  from  tribe  to  tribe,  from  Indian  fair  to 
Iri'lian  fair,  exchanging  tlieir  stuff  fur  articles  not  protluped  at 
h#/rne,  all  the  while  carefully  notiug  what  might  be  important  to 
tlieir  own  triliC.  It  was  a  highly  dangerous  mission.  Frequently 
they  never  returned,  being  waylaid,  or  treacherously  butchered 
even  while  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  pueblo  in  which  they  had 
\fteu  bartering. 

The  safe  return  however  of  such  a  party  to  the  pueblo  of 
Mexico  was  always  an  important  and  joyful  event.  The  recep- 
tion was  sometimes,  in  solemnitv  of  exercises  and  in  barbarous 

remAen  eomalet,''  "qae  reiiden  restof.**  ^*  one  rende  p«iACA« **  (C«p.  XXIll.  p.  5<h  etc.). 
^oUcImI  de  nATsJAB."  ••  I»#  qae  hac^n  esteni»  "  (Cap.  XXIV.  p.  W).  In  fceiieral.  nearly 
all  Uie  aborigioal  mannfaclureni  are  inention^Hl  br  him  alM»  a«  aelltn;  the  prmlucta  of 
ttieir  iiKlii«>tnr.  and  rice  rerfta.    H.  H.  Bamcrofi  (V«il.  II.  pp.  .tii3  and  39^4,  c«p.  XII). 

'»  Molima  (*•  Vocalmiario ** Parte  la.  p.  84).  -  TUoamacac.**  ^'lendero,**  ••  a  Tcndedor  de 
algn."  Parte  Ua.  p.  liT ;  **  nite-lUnaroiclia,**  *'  dar  u  trocar  una  c«^»«  por  otnu  o  recom  • 
peoaar  **  (p.  137,  II  \    Exchange  and  sale  appear  almost  svnonyinoii*. 

'«  Molina  (Parte  la,  p.  84).    From  ^  nitetiamicaquitia.^  *'  roohatrar  "  (II.  p.  IK). 

'f  MoHna  (I,  84).  aI»o  (II.  83.  84).  Saka^n  {U\u  IX,  cap.  111.  y  SIX.  cjip.  V,  pp.  854, 
S55,  cap.  X,  p.  372.  etc.).  call«  them  al«K> :  '*  naoaloatomecji.**  literally  **  |«e<]dlar9  of  the 
yahnall,"    MoHma  (II.  p.  78).    The  derivation  of  both  words  I  ara  unable  to  give. 
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pomp,  aeoond  oillj  to  thmt  of  tiie  tribal  forces  rlitiinliig  ftom  « 
soooeMAil  eamptign  or  foray.  Hie  traders  went  first  to  the 
central  place  of  worship,  there  to  stoop  before  the  idols  in  token 
of  adoration.  From  the  great  ^^  medioine-lodge"  the  band  re* 
paired  to  the  **  teopan,"  where  they  met  the  oonneil  at  the  tribe 
and  its  leading  oflloera.  Sometimes  in  presence  of  a  ooncoorse 
of  people,  and  again  if  required,  in  ^^^^ secret  session'*  the  traders 
eommnnlcated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  any  results  of  thetir 
explorations.  After  this  their  particular  quarters  gave  them  ap^ 
propriate  receptions  also,  and  in  some  instances  CTen  the  whole 
tribe  celebrated  their  retam  with  solemn  dances,  and  a  distrif 
bution  of  victuals  corresponding  to  what  in  our  time  would  be 
called  a  popular  feast. 

In  order  to  realize  the  substantial  results  of  such  expeditions 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  whatever  they  brought  back  had  to 
be  carried  by  men.  As  already  intimated,  the  number  of  Hiese 
men  was  limited.  They  could  not,  without  Jeopardising  the 
object  of  their  mission  or  enterprise,  take  large  bodies  of  assist* 
ants  along.  Besides,  as  these  assistants  also  had  to  csrry  Uieir 
own  food,  providing  for  many  joarneys  through  uncultivated 
(*'  neutral ")  wastes,  this  also  restricted  the  amount  of  material 
brought  home.  However  precious  that  material  might  be  to  the 
Mexican  tribe,  it  was  certainly  limited  in  quantity.  Finally, 
custom  demanded  that  the  most  highly  priced  articles  should  be 
offered  up  to  worship,  to  the  stores  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  kins. 
Little  material  gain  therefore,  remained  to  the  courageous  trav- 
ellers themselves.  The  proceeds  of  their  enterprise  were  largely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  reward  bestowed  upon 
them  by  that  community  rather  than  the  profits  derived  from  any 
traffic,  composed  the  personal  gain  of  the  participants.  This  re- 
ward consisted  of  presents  out  of  the  public  stores,  and  especially 
in  the  marks  of  distinction  bestowed  upon  them. 

Thus  the  so-called  '^merchants*'  of  ancient  Mexico  became 
equivalent  to  distinguished  braves,  and  their  deeds  entitled  them 
frequently  to  the  rank  of  chiefs.  But  if,  on  one  hand,  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  secure  anything  like  personal  wealth,  on  the 
other  the  rewards  of  merit  did  not  attach  to  their  offspring.  No 
dass  of  traders,  no  caste  of  merchants,  can  therefore  have  existed, 
and  if  a  certain  well-earned  consideration  attached  itself  to  the 
person  of  those  who  embraced  occasionally  such  a  hazardous 
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and  important  occnpation,  tliis  consideration  did  not  go  be^'ond 
the  persons  tliemselves,  and  was  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
achievements."*^ 


'•  Prescott  {''Conquest,''  Book  1,  c«p.  V,  p.  147).  Bancroft  (Vol.  II.  cap.  XII,  j).  S87, 
etc.).  Jiastian  ('•CiiUiii*lneinler."  Vol.  II,  pp.  <;i>7  and  UJW)  and  olherB  like  Breunteur  de 
Bourhourg  CHistoire  deg  Xations  cMUst'en  du  Mt'xitjue  et  de  VAmerique  Ce7itraU"  1857- 
1859.  Paris,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  f>12.  etc.).  have  given  more  or  less  detailed  desc.iptions  of  the 
Ide.xican  mode  of  tralfic  and  commerce.  Among  the  older  8ource»,  and  Ihone  whirh 
necessarily  formed  the  bn8i»<  of  my  imperfect  sketch,  the  leading  ponition  is  oc.cupie<I 
by  Father  Sahiigun  (Lib.  IX,  Vol.  II,  "'Historia  general  de  la  Cosaa  de  SuerO' Etpnna). 
From  these  st^Uements  we  gather,  what  has  aheady  been  said  (note .58),  that  the  Thili- 
Inlca  were  the  leading  traders  (Cap.  I,  pp.  3;tt,  .'Wn),  and  that  they  were  organized  and 
dh-ected  by  particular  chiefs  of  their  own.  Tlie  venerable  father  in  not  very  clear  in 
the  matter  of  these  particular  officers,  as  (Cap.  I)  he  names  first  two  <p.  335),  then  Ave 
(p.  .'537,  cap.  II).  and  lastly  (Lib.  X.  cap.  XVI.  p.  40),  one:  ''Senor  6  Principal  entre 
ellos,"  whom  he  calls:  "puchtccatlailotlac,  6  ac.xOtecatl,  que  es  tanto,  como  si 
dijcvenios  que  es  gobernador  de  los  mercaderes,  y  estos  dos  nombres  y  otros  muchns 
que  estan  piiestos  en  la  letra,  ne  atribuyen  al  <pie  ew  mayor  principal  gobernador  6  sciior 
6  que  es  casi  padre  y  madre  de  todos  los  mercaderes."  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  Ill,  pp.  348  and 
:uy),  he  speaks  of  "the  jirincipals,"  "los  mercaderes  viejos"  as  ''speakers  of  the 
traders"  **  pochtecatlatnque."  Further  on  (Cap.  X,  p.  372),  he  speaks  of  ihe  ••  po<*h- 
lecatlailotlac  "  as  the  principals.  We  must  infer  h'om  tliis  that  thei*e  were  a  number  of 
these  leading  traders,  and  not  one  chief  of  the  •'  caste."  TIds  evidence  or  rather  imli- 
cation  of  a  possible  separate  organisation  is  not  noticetl  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  XXVII,  p.  58(5).  who  simply  speaks  of  the  ''old  traders  who  remained  at  the 
pueblo."  CltnHgero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXXV^lII,  pp.  .Wi  antl  .Vi7)  merely  mentions  the 
older  and  the  younger  traders,  but  says  nothing  of  a  peculiar  organization.  It  Is 
singular,  besides,  that  those  authors  or  more  projjcrly  chronitders,  in  whose  annaN  <)f 
Mexican  warfare  the  Mexican  traders  i)lay  a  very  cons])icuous  part,  make  no  menti<m 
at  all  of  th\i*  peculiar  ca^le-like  organization  wtilcli  Sahagun  seems  to  imply.  Those 
authors  are  Dnrnn  and  Tezozomoc.  (In  this  instance  I  need  not  resort  to  detailed  quo- 
tations, since  the  relercnces  in  their  woiks  are  far  too  numerous).  Furthermoie, 
Zurita,  who  is  very  detailed  in  his  »•  Bapporty  or  rather  as  the  full  tiile  has  it  '•  Brrre 
y  Sumarui  litlocion  de  los  Senorts,  //  mauv.ras  //  di/crenrias  que  hnbia  de  ellott  en  la  yueva 
Kspaua,''  while  enumerating  carefully  llu*  diftcrenl  kinds  of  chiets  and  officers,  is  rather 
reticent  about  an}*  such  <Mganization  o{'  the  n»evchants.  Compare  for  instance,  p. 
2'2;i,  where  he  di^tinclly  says  that,  they  had  a  chief  to  treat  with  the  **  Lonls  and  gov- 
ernors" in  tlieir  name,  and  p.  240,  where  he  infjilenlally  mentions  a  *•  chief  of  the 
merchants"  only.  Sahagun  goes  further  yet.  however,  in  staling  ^Lib.  IX,  cap.  V.  pp. 
XAi  and  357),  that  the  merchants  had  their  own  jiirisdM-lion  over  lheni>elves,  apart 
frouj  that  of  tlie  tribe  or  kin  :  'y  los  >en«»ves  njeiradcres  que  regian  a  los  otros,  teuian 
por  r>n  juricdiciou  y  judicatoria,  y  si  algunodee^tos  hacian  algnn  dclito,  nol(»s  llevaban 
delante  tie  los  senadores  A  que  ellos  los  juzga.^^en;  Hino  que  estos  mismos  que  eran 
senores  de  los  otro!^  mercaderes  jnzgaban  las  causas  de  todos  por  si ;  .»i  alguno  incun  ia 
en  pena  de  innerle  ellos  le  sentenciaban.  y  niatai)an  6  en  la  can-el,  o  en  su  ra.-a,  6  en 
otra  parte  segun  que  lo  t<fnijin  de  costnmlne."  This  he  dI^tinctly  a]>plies  to  the 
••pochtecas"  ofTlatilulco,  and  to  the  time  when  "  wrathy  chief"  (Montezuma  the  last), 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Mexicans.  Not  cnutefit  with  this  he  relates  (Cap.  11.  pp.  .UC-  U2), 
how  the  merchants  of  Tlatilulco  alone  conquered  several  trilies.  subjecting  them  to 
tribute  for  the  benellt  of  the  Mexicans.  In  all  these  statements  Father  Sahagun  ^tands 
quite  alone,  and,  if  not  directly  contra<licted,  he  is,  at  least  so  tinsupported  a**  to  nuke  his 
reports  rather  doubtful  so  far  as  they  concern  the  organization  and  p.»wer  of  these 
tr.iders  as  a  distinct  class.  The  story  has  a  suspiciously  Tlalilnlcan  colojiny.  Com- 
pare  note  58.  It  Is  inlere-ling  to  note,  in  connection  with  this,  that  SahagJin  derivrtl 
the  information,  the  which  he  laid  down  in  his  *•  Utstoria  general."  almost  excluMvely 


After  tliiB  review  of  tba  qnestion  of  atratiflcaUon,  ao  to  uy, 
anwng  Ui«  Ksciest  Hezicans,  it  mny  appexr  strange  on  our  part 

ban  TUaaMlcam  temretM  ("  Fnlafo,"  pp.  t  »aA  t,  Vol.  I).    TUi  dtninltbw  aMCMUtlr 
li  tUM  IniMDCe.  Vbm  talne  of  bl*  othnwlM  tny  rdll  uid  hlffalr  iHpMtuDi  IMUnion)'. 

The  «>tMMH  •  of  imtt  II  body,  powarfdl  ttuwifti  waahk  ill  wall  u  HiToaili  hictIkI 
1Un  wanM,  «**n  m  mneh  «■  nobHlly,  >l  mim  taare  ilMVor*!)  tba 
ly  brwkitiB  mp  tiis  klni-  Ttaa  Ineonilnhiufir  of  saDti  ■  i>lctui«  with  tb* 
<  Is  sbuJnB,  Hid  1*  nbowB  cT«ii  by  ib«  (UUmenii  of  uMtBrn  wrlien. 
Ciwpaf  f«r  InitaBoc.  Mr.  H.  H.  BaMnll^  •tatanva 
■Aer  U*  caiitDra  by  tlw  Heiluu  (Val.  T.  p.  Ul),  "  In 
dvliii(  iBii>y  ipeelnl  (axes  and  bmkUI  dntiM  oT  a 
iMaanplim  of  tlie  Mat*  or  tu  "marabantprlara*'  (Vol.  II,  iip.  MWaad  )81).  OnaOiet 
b  a*M«M:  tr  Om  tndvra.  rarmad  ooaaaiaaalfy,  ler  eerUbi  parpoMa,  elaitera  or  Ihalr 
■VB,  Uwy  (alerted  tbalr  own  laadara  or  dlraetun  and  IbU  *aa  tba  can  wllb  tnullBi  ■■- 
ndlllDoa  aa  wcU  Ba  witb  IbaaM.  Ba*  aa  ftatU:  aakaffn,  Ub.  IZ,  eap.  Ill  to  JCIV 
laeluilca.  Llb.l.Bap.ZU,pp.aBta«.  jrotoHala,  Trat.  I.  Dap.  VIII.p.  tT.  ^anato, 
l.lb.  V.  flap.  XXIZ.  p.  ant,  Mb.  TtHBi'Biiiito.  LiU  ri.eap.  ZITIII.  pp.n  siiil  M.  IJb. 
IIV.»p  SXVII.pp.SWaBdnT.  CtaaVam.  lib.  VI,  oap.  Vtl;p.  IMO.  Ub,  VII,  snp. 
IXXVIll.  p.  an.  Me.,  and  otben.  But  aa  to  any  aeparalr,  permanant  KDreriinMat 
aTdielr  owB,  this  raata  oaolntUaly  apoB  the  flutborlty  af  Sjtuupin,  wheraat  It  ti  amply 
fntTBB.oii  Uw  uUwr  band,  thai  any  Biiiae  eoiaiBtlted  la  trade  or  b:irt«r,  iraa  Hmaiarlly 
topoaod  or  by  the  i«f{u1ar  olBo«n  of  the  kiD  or  triba  without  regard  to  the  Crailan  or 
■arraaata.    Wa  atiill  nirBlili  Uw  arldanoa  In  regard  to  tbi*  |>olnt  In  another  aote. 

Tkat  the  "  poebteBaa"  ocanpled  bat  one  aalpntll,  Ibu  of  Poahttaa,  I*  alio  ■ll(prat«d, 
nd  aren  by  Soto^n  hlnaair  (Lib.  I.  eap.  XIX.  p.  m.  ■■  Kn  gate  ealpnill  donila  ae 
enataba  el  merrader."  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  III.  p.  StT):  "reapoDdlanle  loi  mercaderca  prln- 
cipalei  da  los  bnnio*  que  aon  nno  que  te  llama  Poehllan,  oiro  Aoiu-hllan,  y  otra 
AUbhIhmi  como  oti  co  laletra").    (Cap.  Ill,  |i,  »ISJ  "  eauTldHlmn  ■  aoloa  loa  merca- 


AIh)  liy  Zurila  {■•Happorl,"  etc.,  pp.  »! 

Laally  the  qiireLioii  of  Ireiiltli  amaaaed  in  'uch 
Ual  |H>wer  in  Iliu  nierchnnts'  banila,  la  alao  Mimmni 
Her  oKen  he  i>pe»k*  of  rli:hea  gathered  by  lliem. 
It  amst  be  unileratuod :  (Lib.  IX.  rap.  II.  p.  »K,  Sim 
JlcBuetnoa  A  niie^ti'o  tieiTD,  'era  tleTn|>o  de  u^ar  Ini 
que  le  llamnn  quciialcnyolnai'Ohlll.  y  loa  nTentaik- 
tit  rieaa  que  liemob  ile  Imcr,  y  1i»  maxllen  pracli 
la  Hfial  lie  oneKlrn  vnleiiila,"  {p.  311)  "yque  Inauti 


tulu^i 


na.y 


iHilqne  arribu  > 
HI,  taia  Clio*  lUB  uaaien  en  \nt  grnndH«  ne^ina  .  .  .  ■"    II  thiia  apiienn  tlim  Iiunrd- 

't  lm|>DB»)ble  for  want  nf  apace,  anil  gold  anil  stiver  being  only  ii»e<t  lur  ornn- 
■I  piir|"we»  and  ns  a  iinitiif  ■■niediulne."  we  alioiild  minliikc  In  i-xiniting  nnj- 
tike  -'ireafiires."  Here,  at  anyRhcre  elte,  Ibe  anpiily  wn«  rcgiiliileil  by  the 
nil,  and  this  deninnd  wna  Id  iiirii  iMVstvd  by  the  niinibeva  of  the  iiiiptilntloii.  nnd 
BUM  nia-leof  the  mrtat.    Siuvc  Ihe  liiilvr  whh  iiwil  nnly  In  a  (vvt  ■*tiyf.  iliU  Imil 

I  In  llie  fai^I  th:it  uarrlcri  bail  to  be  useil  for  everytliinK.  Iiicluiling  ioihI.    Now, 

y  exceeileil  sixty  poimil*;  "y  dHbnii  1  cnilo  nno  liu  e»I»a  que  teninn  Hlqiiiinilo-, 

liie  no  ernn  luiiy  iwendss"  (tii|.    Ill,  p.  .150.  Ub.  IX).    Don  AnUmio  ,le  Slenilaza 

{"  /Irfvitsim't  reiacioa  df  Li  tltatruyriini,  tte  iiit  Ytt- 


II  and  3|iHiiiili,  i 
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to  concede,  that  nevertheless  there  were  two  very  distinct  classes 
within  the  area  occupied  by  the  tribe  enjoying  eacli  a  very  dif- 
ferent quality  of  rights.  Now  equality  of  rights  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  kinship  ;7^  if  therefore  there  was  a  body 
connected  with  the  tribe  wliose  rights  and  privileges  were  inferior, 
it  follows  that  the  members  of  this  body  must  have  stood  outside 

Mventy-flve  to  ono  hundred  pounds,  as  an  excessive  load.  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cup. 
XL,  p.  A-29},  Bixty  pounds. 

To  C4>nclude,  I  advert  to  the  fart  that  the  traders  were  held  to  tribute  and  especially 
to  olTerinjTs  tor  worship,  as  strictly  as  any  other  members  of  the  tribe.  I  merely  rafer 
to  Herrera  (Dec.  III.  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII.  p.  1.38),  who  embodies  in  a  few  words  the 
statements  of  other  writers.  Afotolinia  (Trat.  I.  cap.  IV,  p.  70),  **No  se  desvelan  en 
aitquirir  riquezas,"  and  further  on  to  p.  77 ;  also  (Trat.  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  31).  *'  otros  trabaja 
ban  y  adquiriaii  dos  6  tras  aiios  cuuntu  podian,  para  hacer  una  flesta  al  denionio,  y  en 
elhi  no  solo  gastabau  cuanto  tenian,  mas  auu  se  adeudaban".  The  picture  of  the 
trading  expedition  is  m.iinly  taken  from  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  III,  IV)  and  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XXVII).  The  reception  only  applies  to  cases  of  great  impor> 
tance.  But  every  depaiture  of  a  merchant  lis  well  as  his  return  was  feasted  by  the 
trailers  of  his  "  barriub,"  sometimes  with  the  concurrence  of  other  barrios  and  of  the 
chiefs  and  otlicors. 

That,  in  consequence  of  their  deeds,  the  merchants  and  traders  were  treated  with 
distinction  and  created  chirfls.  follows  f^'om  Sahagun  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  pp.  30  and  31), 
**para  que  i^iese  honrado  en  el  pueblo,  y  tenido  pervuliente:  ponianle  un  barbote  de 
imbar,  que  es  una  piedra  larga  amarilla  trasparentc,  que  cuelga  del  beso  bajo,  abuje> 
rado,  en  scnal  de  que  era  valienle  y  era  noble,  y  e^to  se  tenia  en  mncho.''  But  espe- 
cially (Lib.  IX.  cap.  II.  pp.  S.'^^'ill),  **  E^tos  mercaderes  eran  ya  como  c^iballeros,  y 
tenian  di visas  partiruIareH  por  hujj  hazanan  ").  '■*Des  C^^monies  obierren  autrf/oit  par 
le»  Indiem  lonqnUli/aisaietit  un  tecW*  (Ternaiix.  ler  Kecueil.  pp.  233  and  231).  The  cus- 
tom of  giving  the  rank  of  chief  ("tecuhtli")  to  traders  remaineil  after  the  conquest 
when  the  chief  became  transformed  into  the  Spanibh  hidalgo  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
conception of  the  former  dignity.  This  is  shown  plainly  by  the  arch-bishop,  Fray 
Alonzo  de  Montufar  {"Suppliqtte  A  Charles  V en  faveur  det  Ataceuale«f  Mexico,  80  Nov. 
1551,  French  translation  by  Mr.  Teinaiix,  Ap|»endix  to  his  **CruatUts  horribles  des  Con- 
qU'^ranti  dn  Mixiqtie,"  p.  257;.    It  was  done  to  evade  taxation. 

The  true  position  of  the  Mexican  traders  in  their  tribe  and  society  is  also  stated 
plainly  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  p.  30):  **.Son  estos  mercaderes  sufridores  de 
niiu-hos  trab.ijos.  y  osudos  para  entrar  en  todas  las  tierra.««  (aunque  sean  las  de  enenii- 
gos)  y  luiiy  a^tutos  para  Cratar  con  los  estranos.  asi  aprendiendo  sus  leiiguas,  conio 
iratnndo  con  ell«>s  con  benevolencia  para  atraerlos  asi  cun  su  familiaritlad.'*  (Lib.  IX, 
cap.  II.  p.  339)  *'pues  que  aunque  nos  llamamos  mercaderes  y  lo  parecemos,  oonios  sol- 
dudos  quo  disimnladamente  andanios  k  conquistar."  (Id.,  p.  341)  "  Los  dichos  merca- 
deres del  TIalieloIco  se  llaman  tambien  cai>itanes  y  soldados  dlHimulados  en  habito  de 
mercaderes  que  amlaban  por  to<las  partet.'*  (p.  342)  ''Cuando  quiern  que  cl  senor  de 
Mexico  qiieria  enviar  A  lo^  mercaderes,  que  eran  capitanes  y  soldados  dismiulados  k 
alguna  provincia  para  que  la  atalayasen.*'  Zurita  C'llapport,"  etc.,  p.  223)  ••  l\»  Jouis- 
saient  de  cei  tains  privileges,  parceqiie  leur  profession  elait  utile  k  I'etal."  This  is 
tcxtually  copied  by  Bu*tamante  ("  Tezcoco,'^  Parte  Ilia,  cap.  V,  p.  %\rl).  They  were  ft^ 
quently  but  olttcial  spies  and  use<l  as  such,  not  only  by  the  MexIcantt.  bnt  against  the 
Mexicans  by  foreign  tril)€s.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXVII,  p.  130)  copied  by  Torque, 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  IL  p.  538). 

"  L.  II.  Morgan  {'AncietU  Society,**  Part  II.  cap.  II,  p.  85,  in  relation  lo  Iroquois 
more  particuLnrly).  Among  the  ancient  Germans  or  Teutons,  see  lieinrich  Luden 
(••  Geschichte  des  teutschen  VoU'es,**  1825,  Vol.  I,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  on  the  "  Gau,**  pp. 
492  and  403). 
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of  any  oonneotion  by  kin.  This  presapposes  a  class  of  avioatis 
from  the  bond  of  kinship. 
'  There  is  no  eiridence  of  the  formation  of  soch  a  duster  prior 
to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  tribe.  Neither  can  we  trace 
its  gradoal  increase  from  a  given  time.  Qut  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  rules  of  kinship,  and  at  the  practical  working  of  tliese  rules 
finally  crystallizing  into  an  equivalent  for  laws,  will  enable  us  to 
discern  its  origin. 

The  relation  of  sexes  being  at  the  bottom  of  society  based 
upon  kiu,  it  follows  that  sexual  intercourse  gradually  assumed  a 
regulated  shape,  proportionate  to  the  progress  in  institutions. 
The  ancient  Mexicans  liad,  as  we  have  already  established,  ad* 
Yanced  into  descent  in  the  male  Hue,  an<l  had  secured  a  nascent 
state  of  the  modern  family.  Marriage  was  well  known  to  them 
ss  a  rale.  But  so  powerful  was  the  influence  exercised  by  the  kin, 
as  unit  of  public  life  that,  once  the  ritual  union  of  a  couple  ac- 
knowledged as  a  necessily  for  future  joint  life,  it  exacted  of  its 
male  members  the  obligation  to  marry  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gating and  increasing  the  kin.  Only  such  as  were  naturally  hel|>- 
less,  and  such  as  in  view  of  '^  medicine"  made  vows  of  permanent 
chastity,  were  excused.  Any  other  youth  therefore,  who  refused 
to  take  a  wife  at  the  proi>er  age,  was  treated  with  contempt  and 
consequently  ex|)elled  from  the  kin.^^ 

Woman,  among  the  aboriginal  Mexicans,  was  in  a  singnlar 
preilicanient.  Through  tlic  establishment  of  descent  in  the  male 
line  she  lost  her  hold  on  public  life,  (which  she  latterly  regained 
through  the  establishment  of  the  family  proper)  and  thus  remained 
little  else  than  a  duUtel  in  tlie  i>ower  of  man.  Still,  the  ritual  act 
of  marriage  being  once  adopted,  the  same  obligation  to  marry, 
which  we  have  alread}'  found  incumbent  upon  the  male,  also 
devolved  upon  the  female,  and  any  girl  therefore,  who  did  not 
^'take  vows"  for  "medicine,"  or  who  was  physically  not  mis- 

^Clariiftro  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  V,  p.  481).  Zurita  ("  liapport,  etc.,"  pp  ISH  and  134) 
"»*ils  ne  Toulaient  pas  prendre  dei  femmes.  on  les  cong^liait."    Meiylieta  (Lib.  II, 

cap.  XXIV,  p.  \Vi),  **Llegadoii  k  la  edad  de  casar^c Si  pa^ando  la  edad  ne 

deacnidaban,  y  veian  que  no  ae  querian  casar.  tresqiiilabanlos,  y  de»pc<liHnIoH  de  la 
compafiin  de  \o»  inaDcebos."  This  meant  exclusion  from  the  kin  since,  .is  soon  as  th(*y 
were  married.  *'  they  were  dasslflpd.  since,  according  to  their  custom,  they  were 
divided  into  eeotions  each  of  which  had  a  chief  or  captain,  as  wcil  for  the  collection  of 
titxee  ad  for  other  reasons."  These  ** chiefs  or  captains"  were  tlio^c  of  the  calpiilli. 
Zurita,  (p.  135).  also  Bu»tamante,  (•*  TezcocoJ*  Part  IIL  cap.  III.  p.  213),    **Cu»n(lo  se 

casab.in  los  empadronaban **    Torquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XII,  p.  180,  almost  a 

eopy  of  Itleudieta). 
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shapen,  if  she  did  not  join  a  husband  at  tlic  proper  age,  was 
also  regarded  as  a  reprobate. ^^ 

To  these  two  kinds  of  outcasts  others  shouUi  be  addec].  It  Is 
a  known  fact  that,  if  any  nienil>er  of  a  calpnlli  failed  to  cnllivate 
his  garden  lot  for  two  years,  or  if  he  faibnl  to  have  it  cultivated 
under  his  name,  then  he  lost  every  and  all  riglits  thereto.  This 
iiuplied  expulsit>n  from  the  cal[Milli,  consequently  again,  ej*pulniun 
from  the  hnml  uf  khtuhip.  Any  one  who  ri:moved  from  the  quar- 
ter or  calpnlli  to  which  he  beh)n<2:cd,  lost  his  riichts  thereby;  in 
other  words  he  became  an  outcast. ^- 

The  lot  of  such  [)eople.  thrust,  as  they  were,  outside  of  the 
pale  of  regular  society,  w:is  an  unenviable  (me.  Removal  to 
foreign  tribes  was  not  only  dauirerous,  but  even  impracticable 
in  tlie  earlier  times,  when  the  class  came  into  existence.  Still 
they  had  t(»  livp.  Ther(»fore  the  males  bargained  their  services 
to  such  members  of  the  kins,  as  could  atlbrd  to  nourish  them  in 
return  for  manual  labor. '^•^  No  other  reuuineration  but  subsistence 
could  be  thought  of.  For  the  sake  of  subsistence  therefiore  the 
outcast  became,  what  the   mniority  of  authorities   have  called  a 

Fray  Juan  de  Torqnema<la  writes  as  follows  ;  — ''The  manner,  in 
which  these  Iu<liaus  made  slaves,  was  very  ditferent  from  that  of 
the  nations  of  pjiirope  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  very 
dillicult  at  the  outset  of  their  conversion  to  understand  it  properly, 
but  to  make  it  clear  (espccinlly  as  the  customs  of  Mexico,  anti 
Tetzcuco  had  it,  since  other  Provinces  not  subject  to  these  king- 


''i^ 


"'  Annnifiuou*  Cnntfnrror  (Vol.  I.  C<»I.  de  Doi*..,  p.  :v.il)  *•  &  >rcni<*  die  ^tinia  meiio 
lo  iloiinL*  ill  4|iiaiiti  nntioni  ^ouo  jil  inomio,  ixM-clii  noii  ^li  ('oiiiiini<'lu'K>liIo  in:ii  i  Inlti  Itiro. 
iiii('lio)-:i  «'ht»  ron«»sciisj*  vhv  i]  farlo  jrli  pnn«*.>e  nu'llor  conlo."  Orirtfo  (Lib.  .XXXIH, 
rap.  LI,  p.  .V;»5,i.  N»*e  Tnn/Ufimniii  (Lib.  Xll.  I'ap.  III.  p.  lUn\}.  oil  •'  niaiiccbas"  in  ttciifnil 
ill  r<*:rar«l  to  \vonu>n  wlio  n>lll^e•l  to  marry.  (h'Mipii  liviii^r  n  di^solnti'  litV.  .Vloo  Sakaffun 
(I. ill.  X.  rap.  XV.  p.  'M);  Zurita  (p.  l-2'.t;.  If  a  ^iil  al>aiu|onr«1  her  Iioiinc.  sbo  might 
tiiiallx  be  ilispootMJ  of  a*^  a  hiave,  or  be  abaiwloiiOfl  (-•on  Ic's  abamloiiiiail  "}. 

*•  Zuritu  ;p.  y\).    **  I.e  proiMictaiiv  «|ui  lie  niltivait  pas  pt'iKianl  «ieiix  aniioes,  pur  8ti 

faiito  on  par  iM'-;L:lii:i'iu-o,  haiiM  jii-ti*  ^•all^•«• elait  av«Mli  <lc  le- «Millivor;  el  6*il  ne 

!»•  r.ii-ail  p:i'.  r.miire  dVn.-iiitf  on  les  doiiiiail  :!  un  ;iun«'  "  (Id.  p..")4.)  "  Si.  par  huxnrd, 
Ic  iiM-in'tri'  li'iin  ralpiilli  Ir  i|iiiirait  pnitr  allcr  dcnu'iirL-r  dans  nn  aiitn*.  on  lui  retirnll  1«*h 

trni— (pil  liii  a\aie:it  l-H- a>r-i;riu'cs \d>ip(<>fl  al-o  by  Ihrnni  (Deo.  Ill,  lib.  IV, 

cap.  X\.  p.  \'.\')..     (Mnipar** '■  Tfmin  itr'  f.nii'in"  i]t    IJ'J). 

'=  f.'nniirn  ;•'  f'l'ii/iii.^tfi."  ^'l.•(ll,•^  I.  p.  H I  j.  *  I.«»^  lionibr("<  iuMH"*llafb»8  y  liArn{;Anc.<« 
!»»•  vciidian.  .  .  .*'  f'>>rti'.<  ["Carta  Si'.uula"  Vcdia  I.  p.  "Jl  .  "Hay  eii  toikiH  los 
ini-'nado"^  y  lii-r.-nc-  puMiiij-  d«'  la  dn-lia  liiidad,  li»do~  lo>  ilia-i.  iniichas  per^oiiiis 
(1  al'MJadoiT-  \  uiiM'-tiM-.  di'  I  'du-  oIl^•i«l^.  i-- 1  eraiuli"  <inifn  lo-  al'iudi*  por >iii4  JornalCH.*' 
7'.'/'7//< /;/'/'/'/  J,il).  XlV.cap  Wl,  pp.  .Vil  ;in  1  "v  .'• ;  ;iiii|  Cap.  \  N  II.  pp.  Z^V>  ami  AUU;. 
Ciiirit/i I'd    Li.i.  VII.  cap.  XVIIl.  p.  I^ii  . 

liKi'oKi   Pi.MjoD^    .MiM-.r.M.  II.  :>!> 
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doms,  had  other  wByn  to  make  slaTes)  we  say :  that  many  oondi- 
tions  were  lacking,  to  create  them  actual  slaves.  For  of  these 
ilaves  of  this  New-Spain,  some  had  means,  might  own  and  pos- 
sess them  of  their  own,  and  they  coald  not  be  sold  again  except 
ander  the  conditions  mentioned  hereaftea  The  service  rendered 
to  their  manter  was  limited,  not  for  always,  nor  ordinary.  Some, 
upon  marrying,  became  released,  their  relatives  or  brothers  taking 
their  place.  There  were  also  skilful  slaves  who,  besides  serving 
their  masters,  still  kept  house,  with  wife  and  children,  purchasing 
and  holding  slaves  themselves.  The  children  of  slaves  were  bom 
free.'^ 

The  Mexican  term  for  slave  was,  literally  a ^* purchased  man" 
('' tiaootli.'')  He  was  in  fact  but  a  ''bondsman."  Through  a 
special  contract,  made  before  authorized  witnesses,  his  services, 
the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  and  not  his  permn^  became  pledged  to 
another.  The  member  of  a  kin  had  no  direct  ownership  in  him 
whom  he  employed,  be  could  not  sell  him  again  without  that 
employer*s  consent,  nor  could  he  take  his  life  in  punishment 
of  crime.  If  the  latter  broly  his  contract  through  repeated 
evasion  he  might  finally  be  '*  collared,"  that  is,  his  lieck  was 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  yoke,  by  means  of  which  he  was  fast- 
ened to  a  wall  at  night.  If  the  man  still  contrived  to  escape, 
then  be  was  turned  over  to  worship  and  sacrificed  ;  but  in  case  he 
8uccee<led  in  secreting  himself  in  the  official  house  without  being 
intercepted  by  his  master  or  one  of  that  mastei^'s  people,  then  he 
was  spared,  and  even  liberated  from  his  bonds.^^  In  addition  to 
the  supply  furnished  to  the  class  of  outcasts  in  the  manner 
above  indicated,  there  were  accessions  to  it  from  outside.  Fugi- 
tives were  of  rare  occurrence,  since  such,  if  from  a  tribe  against 
which  war  was  waged,  were  regarded  as  precious  additions,  too 
important  to  be  ranged  among  the  outcasts.^^  But  we  have 
several  instances,  in  the  ancient  history  of  Mexico,  of  destructive 
drouths  as  well  as  of  disastrous  inundations,  depriving  the  inbabi- 

•4  *'  Monorchia  Indiana''  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  564). 

**I  liAve  gaUiered  Uiese  detallB  mostly  from  Torquemada  (Vol.  II,  pp.  tWU-^VM). 
Compare  besides  others,  t'etancurt  (Vol.  1,  pp.  483, 4S4.  and  485}  and  nearly  all  modem 
writers. 

••  Afendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  130) :  '« Y  si  de  la  parte  contrarin  8alia  alguno  ft 
descubrir  y  dar  aviso  cdmo  sit  sefior  6  su  gentc  venian  sobre  ellos,  al  tal  ddbtinle  man- 
tan  y  pag&banle  bien.'*  Copied  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  538),  and  Vetan- 
cmrt  (Parte  II,  Trat.  II,  cap.  Ill,  p.  884). 

4** 
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tants  of  the  valley  of  their  annual  crops.  In  order  to  escape 
threatened  famine,  fathers  bartered  their  services  and  those  of  their 
children  for  food,  to  such  tribes  as  possessed  sufficient  stores.^ 
If  the  consequence  of  expulsion  from  the  bond  of  kinship  or 
of  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  rights  as  members^  were,  for 
the  male,  a  degradation  to  work  for  others,  it  was  altogether 
different  for  the  female.  The  position  of  women  was,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  little  lietter  than  that  of  a  costly 
animal,  and  protection  was  awarded  them  only  in  so  far  as 
they  represented  a  part  of  their  husbands'  property.  This  the 
kin  itself  was  obligated  to  defend  and  protect.  The  wife,  how- 
ever, had  no  other  right  than  that.  She  could  not  complMn  if  her 
lord  and  master  increased  his  ^^family-stock"  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  more  concubines,  nor  if  he  strayed  about  to  satisfy  his 
desires  with  other  females.  Such  acts  were  even  subservient  to 
the  kins'  interest,  since  they  led  to  an  increase  of  numbers. 
But  the  women  themselves  who  gave  their  persons  away  for  such 
purposes  could  only  belong  to  the  class  of  outcasts ;  for  illicit 
intercourse  with  wives  and  daughters  of  the  kins  was,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  severel}*^  punished.  Through  the  formation  of  the 
class  of  outcasts,  or  at  least  along  with  it,  prostitution  became 
tolerated  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  while  polygamy  in 
the  shape  of  concubinage  was  introduced  as  a  legitimate  custom.^ 

*7  Resiiles  Uie  famines  recorded  oince  the  conquest,  Die  older  authors  and  soaroet  in 
general  notice  several  (at  leat>t  two)  previous  to  1520.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to 
discuss  their  dates.  They  are  given  with  the  usual  variation  and  discordance.  Thus 
for  instance,  the  '*  Codex  Telleriano  liemenHs^*  (King^borough.  Vol.  I,  plate  VII.  and 
Vol.  VI,  p.  13(t)  mentions  one  in  1404  (1  Tochtli),  which  is  evidently  incorrect,  since  1 
Tochtli  would  be  UOi.  The  Cc-Tochtli  thus  mentioned,  is  145t,  In  that  year,  Dur^n 
(Cap.  XXX,  p.  245)  places  tlie  beginning  of  the  groat  drouth  which,  a(ter  three  years 
duration,  so  completely  exhausted  the  Mexican  stores  and  supplies  that  **wrathy 
chief"  the  older,  (**  Huehue  Motecuznma*')  told  the  people  ^'que  cada  uno  vaya  4 
buHcar  hu  remeilio  "  (p.  247).  In  consequence  of  it,  it  is  reported  that  many  people 
"  sold  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  merchants  and  principals  (senores)  of  the  tribes 
that  had  wherewith  to  give  them  to  eat,  and  ttiey  gave  for  a  baby  (or  boy  rather, 
*'  nino")  a  email  basket  of  corn  (maiz)  to  tlie  father  or  mother,  obligating  themselTet 
to  HUHtain  the  child  as  long  as  the  lamine  might  la»t,  for  that  if  aftei'wards  the  father 
or  mother  might  wish  to  redeem  it.  they  should  be  obligated  to  pay  those  aliments.'* 
This  in,  as  usual,  also  stated  by  Tfzozomoc  (Cap.  XL,  p.  64).  though  with  less  details. 
TorquermuUi  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXXIII,  p.  203)  repoits  the  same,  but  placmg  it  fifty  years 
later,  under  the  lai»t  ••  wrathy  chlel  "  (Cap.  CX,  p.  2;tt)  in  1505,  A .  D.  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII, 
cap  I,  p.  2«W)).  agrees  with  Duran  and  Tezozomoc,  so  does  Clavigtro  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XII, 
p.  2(t3):  "Many  sold  themselves  for  food."  This  date  is  also  14,51-1454.  It  is  singular 
that  Torquenuida  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XLVII,  p.  158)  also  relates  the  fkmlne  under  the  older 
"  wratliy  chief."  and  his  words  are  almost  textually  copied  by  Clavigero. 

**  The  possession  of  more  than  one  woman,  or  rather  the  enjoyment  of  more  Uuui 
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We  tfans  witness,  among  the  snotent  Mtktoiins  ud  benestil 
tlie  kins  composing  the  tribe,  s  lower*  class-  of  society,  a  floaUng 


Me,  was aoMre  matter  of  enbtUtenee.  At  already  raaarked  by  PtUr  MkH^t  (Dee. 
t, flap.  X,  p.  fMy,  "He  Itaitber  tattb,  Chat  the  eommon  sort  of  paople  eonleut  them- 
Nlvea  wtm  one  wUb;  Hal  that  tmaj  Priaoe  awy  malatayaa  harlotta at  kli  |»leaaani>* 
Oemmrm  (**  C&itqmUimf  etc.,"  Veilia  I,  p.  4S8):  **Ciiatro  oaoaaa  daa  para  taaar  taataa 
■aierea:  la  primera  ea  el Tieio  de  la earne,  en  qoe  mudio  ae  delettan;  It  aeganda  ea 
yor  taaar  maefcoa  h^foa;  la  lereera  por-repntaetoa  y  aai^rtelo?  laeuartaea  pewgraiMlitoi 
J  eita  poatrera  aaa&maa  qne  etroe,  loa  boabrea  d»  f  uewa,  loa4a  palaoio,  loa  holgft- 
lanea  y  tabotes;  haotolaa  trabiO<('  eomo  etoiaYaa,  eio.*  The  same  author  adda: 
'*Aaiu|ae  loauui  -nnehaa  mugerea,-  4  nnaa  tleoea  per  MsMnuM,  i  otraa  por  aialgaa,  y 
&  otraa  por  manoebaa.  Amiga  Uamaii  I  la  qne  despnet  de  caaadoa  denmndaban,  y 
Dumceba  4  la  qne  elloa  te  tomaban."  According  to  thia  statenMnt,  a  hosbaad  ooold 
enteitabi  three  daaaea  of  wonmn :  one  legitimate  wire»  eoncnblDea  whieh  he  obtained 
with  permiaalon  of  ttieir  parents  and  proatitntea  or  mlttreaaea.  VmHtku  ddteUH 
gbrgawMKla.  howerer  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  Ill,  p.  STH),  aaye:  ^'Otra  eapeole  de  mancebaa 
haria*  y  ae  permitla»  qne  era  la  qne  loa  Sefioret  prlnolpalea,  d  las  tomaban  elloa,  6  laa 
pedian  deapuea  de  14  caaadoa,  eon  la  Seliora,  y  muger  legitima,  qne  llamaban  cibaa* 
pim."  Thia  rcdncoa  the  "stock  "to  two  kinda.  at  least.  JfoloUiila  (Trat.  II,  cap.  VII, 
pp.  1S4-1S8)  mentiona  polygamy  as  a  rule,  and  deaerlbea  the  inllnlte  trouble  of  the 
prieau  to  And  ont  the  l^^mate  wife,  assnming  it  to  be  '*  aqnella  con  qnlen  estando  en 
80  goitilidad  primero  hablan  contraido  matrlmonlo"  (p.  IS?).  According  to  him  the 
ftrst  legitimate  marrtage  took  place  14  October,  IMS  (p.  IM),  but  nerortheless  for  three 
or  Ibnr  yeara  aAerwards :  **  no  se  relaban,  .  .  sino  qne  todos  se  estaban  con  las  mi^Jeres 
qne  qnerian,  y  habia  algnnos  qne  tenlan  hasta  doscientas  mi^eres,  y  de  alll  aba|o  cada 
BOO  tenia  las  que  qneria^  (p.  185).  In  derence  of  this  state  of  polygamy  the  Indians 
alleged  '*  tambien  laa  tenian  par  manera  de  granJ4ria,  porque  laa  haciao  k  todos  tejer  y 
bacer  mantas  y  otroa  ollcios  de  esCa  manera  "  (p.  125;.  Jf«iMf jeto  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XLVII 
and  XLVIir,  pp.  300-W6)  i8  very  explicit  on  the  same  question.  He  asserts  that  tlie 
esriy  missionaries  found :  **  Tor  otra  parte  se  haliaba  que  el  comun  de  la  gente  vulgar 

y  pobre  no  teniao  ni  hablan  tornado  sino  sola  una  miijer sino  que  Ioh  seiiorcs  y 

principales,  como  poderosos,  ext^ederian  los  liniltes  del  uso  matrimonial,  tomando  des- 
pnes  otraa,  laa  que  se  les  antojaba"  (p.  SOI).  Tlie  final  result  of  these  troublesome 
disputes  and  investigations  is  expresi^ed  as  follows  (p.  '^i) :  **y  que  sabiendose  cual 
era  la  primera  miijer,  era  cierta  cosa  ser  aquella  la  legitima,  y  vivieudo  aquelln,  otra 
eoalquiera  habia  de  ser  manceba."  The  qui  stion  Is  as  to  wiiether  a  daughter  of  any 
member  of  the  kin  could  ever  lawAilly  become  a  concubine,  or  whether  this  was  only  the 
case  witli  female  oatcaRts  ?  The  stories  about  **  Handlul  of  Reeds,"  who,  his  first  wife 
being  sterile,  was  subsequently  married  to  a  numlier  of  daughters  of  chieitnins  (see 
Durnn^  Cap.  VI,  pp.  48  and  49.  TorquenMda.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XIII,  p.  i<6,  VetaiicHrt^  Parte 
II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  XI,  p.  X70,  Claviffero,  Lilt.  Ill,  cap.  Ill,  p.  IM)  Is  manifestly  untrue. 
The  object  of  these  subsequent  marriages  Ih  given  as  in  onler  to  obtain  heirs  to  the 
throne.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  no  **  succession,"  but  only  an  **  election,** 
continently  there  was  no  such  object  as  the  one  claimed.  The  chief  certainly  had 
concubines,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  tliat  he  obtained  them  fVom  the  kins. 
Again  we  are  treated  to  long  descriptions  of  the  dazzling  polygamy  of  the  chiefs  of 
Tezcnco.  For  instance,  JxUitxockiil  i'*HUt.  de«  Chichi mequeit,"  Cap.  XLIII,  pp.  305  and 
90b)  relates  of  **  Fasting  wolf  "  **  nczahualcoyotl,"  IVoni  **  nezauulitztii,''  **oyutiOy"  etc., 
iMi^ina,  II.  64),  and  ^'coyotl"  how  he  had  a  number  of  concubines  previous  to  his 
marriage  with  an  Indian  girl  of  Coatlichan.  Further  on  he  relates  the  well  known 
**  Uriah  and  Bathsheba"  story  (pp.  609-;il3),  attributed  to  the  hame  chief,  and  which 
has  been  so  often  recopied.  His  successor  in  office,  **Fa(-tmg  boy"(Neznnualpilli," 
compare  the  picture  of  this  name  in  JMtrtin*  Lam.  23  and  24,  Trat.  lo),  is  reported  by 
bim  to  have  had  2000  concubines,  "  But,  besides  the  queen,  he  had  intercourse  with 
forty  "  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  35  of  2d  Vol.).  His  man'iage  with  that  only  legitimate  spouse  is 
described  (Cap.  UCIV,  p.  66,  Vol.  II).    He  is,  of  course,  supported  by  Torquemada 
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population  of  ^'  hangers-on  to  the  tribe."  This  class  was  yet  not 
very  numerous ;  still  it  grew  slowly  and  steadily.  Prohibiteii  ft-om 
carrying  arms,  and  therefore  from  taking  any  part  in  warfare  other 
than  that  of  carriers  and,  perhaps,  runners,  the  heavy  drudgery  of 
work  was  at  their  charge.®^  Even  the  tillage  of  lots  appears  to 
have  been  frequently  assigned  to  them,  and  it  may  be  that  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  class  of  ^*  macehuales "  consisted  of  the 
outcasts  who  improved  ^Hlalmilpa"  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the   kin.^^     Besides,   it  is  distinctly   implied,  if  not   stated, 

(Lib.  II,  cap.  XLV,  pp.  154-153;  cap.  LXII.  p.  184;  Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XII,  p.  4.W).  H.  H. 
Bttnorofl  (Vol.  II.  p.  205)  admits  two  classes  of  concubines  for  married  people,  one  of 
which  he  calls  **  the  less  legitimate  wiyes.^  Among  other  anthoritles,  he  adduces  In  evi- 
dence  Ov%tdo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  I,  p.  SSO) :  *^  Tenia  csto  Olintech  treynta  mugeres  dentro 
de  Bu  casa,  con  quien  el  dormia,  ft  las  quales  Servian  mas  de  ciento  otras.**  The  same 
statement  is  alto  found  in  Gomara  {"ConquUta^**  etc.,  Vcdia  I.  p.  .^126)  and  others.  (The 
name  lor  the  mistress  C'manceba")  of  a  married  man  is  **  teichtacaroecauh'*  (JfoUiui, 
I,  p.  81),  which  means  literally  *'thy  secret  tie,**  ttom  "Tehuatr*— "thou,  "ichtaca"— 
secretly  (II,  p.  32),  and  "mecall**—  rope  or  cord  (II,  56k    See  in  a  ftirther  note. 

The  most  significant  statements,  however,  are  those  already  reported,  of  Motolinia 
and  of  Gomara,  that  the  Indians  explained  their  polygamy  by  the  fact  that  the^  kepi 
these  women  /br  their  work.  In  other  words,  they  were  purchased  hands.  This  is  indl> 
cated  by  the  following  authorities):  Oomara  {**ConquiMta,** etc.t  Vedla  I,  p.  441),  "Las 
malas  niujeres  de  su  cuerpo,  que  lo  daban  de  balde  si  no  las  querian  pagar,  se  vendian 
par  esclavus  por  traerse  bien,  dcuundo  ninguno  las  qneria.  por  viejas  6  feas6  enfermas; 
que  nadie  pide  por  las  puertas."  Thrquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  563):  **Havia 
tambien  niugeres,  que  se  daban  ft  vivir  suelta,  y  libertadaniente;  y  para  prosegnlr  esfee 
mal  Estado,  que  tomaban,  teniau  uecet>idad  de  vestir  curiosa,  y  galanamente,  y  por  la 
neccsidad.  que  pasaban,  porque  no  trabajaban  ....  llegaban  k  necesitarse  mucho,  y 
hacianse  Esclavas; "  und  tlie  name  authority  adds  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  5(i6) :  **  y  muchas  veces 
los  Amos  se  ca^aban,  con  Esclavas  suias,**  without  any  closer  definition  however. 
Finally,  the  Atumimo  says  (p.  397):  "  Nelle  nozze  di  questa  patrona  principale  fanno 
alcune  ciriuionic,  il  che  nun  si  osserva  nelle  nozxe  dell'  altre.'' 

There  \»  no  eviilence  that  a  married  man  couhl  increai>e  the  number  of  his  women 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  in  other  wonts,  marry  a  girl.  But  If  the  latter 
had.  through  her  own  lewd  conduct,  become  abaudoneil  and  cast  ofl*,  then  he  could 
associate  with  her  as  hitt  mistress  without  regard  to  his  wife  pro|>er.  Also  he  mighl 
purchase  (or  rather  barter  for)  a  female  and  afterwards  make  a  concubine  of  ber, 
even  if  she  was  of  a  foreign  tiibe.  Prisoners  of  war  (females)  may  occasionally  hare 
been  spared  also,  but  this  suggestion  rest$  on  very  slight  evidence  (compare  **And' 
nimo,**  p.  373),  and  may  apply  only  to  prisoners  of  war  purchased  fh>m  other  tribes 
{Sahagun,  Lib.  I.  cap.  XIX.  p.  32). 

••  They  were  the  **  tamenes,"  carriers.  The  Mexican  word  is  •*  tlamama,**  from 
**t}acatr— man,  and  "uitlamama**— to  carry  a  load  {Mi>tina,  II.  p.  51).  Don  Antonio  ds 
Mendoza  v"w4rM  stir  les  Prestations  persontiies,**  etc.,  p.  358,  Temaux,  Rccueil).  Zurita 
(pp.  250,  251,  and  280)  ''Lettre  des  auditmrt  Stilmeront  MaUlonado.  Ceifuos  et  Quirogaa 
rimperatrice:'  (Mexico.  30  March.  1531,  in  2d  Recueil,  etc.,  pp.  143  and  144) :  "  Les  Indi- 
ens  ont  de  tout  temps  porte  des  fadeaux,  ils  y  sont  accontunies  .  .  ,  ^ 

*«Thi8  is  a  mere  suggestion.  The  minority  of  descriptions,  however,  are  such  that 
the  **  mazehual "  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a  member  of  the  kin.  Still,  in  such 
cases,  when  that  member  couKl  not  improve  his  lots  himself,  families  of  *'  bondsmen" 
may  have  done  the  work  for  him.  and  thus  become  include<l  in  the  general  picture. 
Quotations  are  superfluous,  since  the  inlbrmatlon  Is  not,  as  yet,  positive  enough. 


tiuil  for  actions  of  merit  tach  people  might  be  re-adopted,  and 
thue  restored  to  their  original  rightt.  The  anon  jmoos  oonqneror 
asserts  that  the  performer  of  any  valoroas  deed  was  highly 
rewarded  and  made  a  chieftaiD,  *^even  if  he  was  the  vilest 
daye."*!  Bat  without  snch  formal  re-adoption,  no  outcast  could 
emerge  fW>m  his  inferior  and  unprotected  condition.  The  oTer> 
whelming  majority  of  Mexico's  aboriginal  people,  howeyer,  con« 
listed  of  members  of  the  twenty  kins  shown  to  have  composed 
the  tribe.  These  all  enjoyed  equal  rights ;  consequently  all  had 
the  same  duty.  Both  right  and  obligation  were  governed  by 
the  organization  of  kinship.  While  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
follow  here  strictly  the  order  of  enumeration  of  these  rights  and 
obligations,  established  in  the  admirable  researches  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
we  still  can  distinctly  trace  all  of  them  in  ancient  Mexican 
society,  operating  with  more  or  less  unimpaired  vitality. 

The  kin  daimed  ^s  right  to  name  its  memhers.^  A  family  name 
was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Mexicans,^  and  thus  our  assertion 
that  the  modern  family  was  not  yet  established  among  them, 
acquires  further  support.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  child's 
birth,  its  mother  in  presence  of  all  the  neighbors  (consequently 
of  the  ^^calpulU"  or  kin)  gave  the  child  a  name  through  the 
medium  of  the  women  assisting  her  delivery.  This  name,  gener- 
ally taken  from  that  of  the  day  of  birth,  had  a  superstitious 
bearing,  and  was  to  accompany  the  child  during  the  period  of 
its  utter  helplessness.^^    A  second  ^^  naming"  took  place  several 

^**lidatione  di  dUune  Coit  deUa  Nuova  Spngna"  (Col.  de  Doc.,  I,  p.  871).  Torque 
mtkUt  (Lib.  XIV,  cup.  XVI f,  p.  566) :  **y  Esclavos  hayin  que  regian,  y  mandaban  la  cae* 
de  •!!  Senor,  como  hacen  IO0  Maiordomos.** 

»•  Morgan  C'Aneient  Society,"  pp.  71  and  78). 

**  MotoHnia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  V.  p.  87):  **Todo8  los  Niiios  cuando  nacian  tomaban 
nombre  del  dia  en  que  nacian.^'  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXII,  pp.  454  and  455). 
Tbe  family  name  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  who  gaye  other  names  at  the  time 
of  baptism. 

•^MotoiMa  (Trat.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  37).  Sahagun  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  1,  pp.  283  and  284,  in  gen- 
eral the  entire  fonrtb  Book,  which  giyes  a  yei-y  full  idea  of  all  the  euperstitions  con- 
nected with  birthdays;  more  especially  Cap.  XXXV  and  XXXVI  and  Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXXVII,  pp.  217-221).  All  the  children  of  the  quarter  wei^  invited  to  the  festival :  "En 
este  tieropo  qne  estas  cosas  se  haclan,  Juntabanse  los  mosuelos  de  todo  nquel  barrio,  y 
acabadas  todas  estas  ceremonlas,  entran  en  la  casa  del  y  toman  la  comida  que  alii  les 
tenian  aparejada,  ...,...*'  The  naming  took  place  in  preBence  of  *^  todos  los  pari- 
entas  y  parientoa  del  niiio,  yicjos  y  yiejas"  (p.  218).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XIX,  p. 
107) :  **  Estos  nombres  tomaban  de  los  idolos  6  de  las  fiestas  queen  aquellas  signos  caian, 
y  i  yeces  de  aves  y  animales  y  de  otras  cosas  insensntas,  como  se  .es  nntojaba.''  (Lib. 
XIII,  cap.  XXXV,  p.  267).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XX,  p.  450 :  *^  Luego  hacian  con- 
Tocacion  de  todos  lot  Dendos,  y  Paiientes,  de  los  Padres,  y  de  todos  lot  Amigos,  y 
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months  later,  which  was  performed  by  the  medietne-man  of  the 
kin«^^  Both  of  these  names  were  preserved,  but  if  the  full-growa 
man  ever  performed  some  action  of  merit  in  the  service  of  the 
whole  tribe,  then  the  tribe  bestowed  upon  him  a  thiixi  name  as 
an  honorable  title  attached  to  his  person  in  reward  for  his  deeds.^ 
It  VX18  the  duty  of  the  kin  to  educate  or  train  its  members  to  every 
branch  of  puUic  life.  For  all  public  purposes,  man  only  must  be 
taken  into  account.  This  appears  obvious  from  what  was  said 
already  concerning  the  position  of  women  in  general.  Now  each 
calpulli,  or  localized  kin,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans  had,  as 
we  have  shown  in  "Art  of  War,"^^  its  "House  of  the  Youth" 
("telpuch-calli ")  joined  to  its  "  medicine-lodge"  or  temple*  Thither 
the  boys  were  brought  at  an  early  age,  to  be  instructed  in  what* 
ever  was  needed  for  after-life.  In  order  to  train  their  bodies  they 
were  held  to  manual  labor,  and  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  worship. 
The  use  of  weapons  was  made  a  prominent  object  of  teaching ; 
BO  was  the  dance  and  song,  the  latter  coupled  with  ordinary 
Indian  rhetorics.^    These  houses  of  education  were  under  the 


Vecinoa,  que  para  este  acto  se  Jiintavan  .  .  .  y  entonces  le  ponian  el  nombre.^  Alio 
(Cap.  XXII,  p.  455;  cap.  XXIII,  p.  456) :  '*  De  la  rnisma  manera,  que  quando  alguna  de 
estas  Indlas  paria,  ee  usaba  Juntarse  toda  la  Parentela.  y  las  vecinas,  y  amigas,  .... 
Pe  esta  misma  manera  lo  acostumbraban  hacer  para  el  fingido  Bantismo."  Gomara 
{*' Conquitta,^^  Vedia  I,  p.  438) :  **  Ku  este  lavatorio  les  ponian  nombre,  no  como  querlan, 
aino  el  del  inismo  dia  en  que  nacieron.'  Veiancurt  (Parte  II,  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p. 
462). 

••This  is  stated  by  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  4:J8):  "  y  dende  ft  tres  nieFesi,  que  son  de  los 
nuestros  dos,  log  Ilcvaban  al  templo,  donde  un  sacerdote  que  tenia  la  cuenta  y  clencia 
del  calendario  y  signos,  les  daba  otro  sobrcnombi^,  haciendo  nmchas  ceremonias,  j 
declaraba  lae  graeias  y  virtudea  del  Idolocuyo  nonibro  les  punia,  pronostieindoles  bue- 
DOB  hadoB."  MotoHnia  (Trai.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  37) :  **  Despues  desde  k  trea  mcses  presentar 
ban  aquella  criatura  en  el  templo  del  demonio,  y  dabanle  su  nombre,  no  dejando  el  qae 
tenia,  y  tambien  entonces  comian  de  regocijo,  .  .  .  *' 

••Gomara  (Vedia,  p.  488).  MotoHnia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  37).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII, 
cap.  XXII,  p.  466).  C(ar^«ro  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXXVJI,  pp.  437,  438).  ZHtrdn  (Cap.  XI,  pp. 
96.  97,  and  98). 

•""^ Art  of  ITar,"  p.  101.  Relying  on  Humboldt.  I  assumed  fifteen  years  to  be  the 
age  when  military  instruction  began,  but  the  general  instruction  began  much  sooner. 
See  note  98. 

^'••Gomara  (Vedia,  p.  4.^18).  Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  IV,  cap.  V,  p.  268) :  "  Hablendo 
entrado  en  la  casa  del  Telpuohcali  el  niiio,  dabanle  cargo  de  barrer,  limpiar  la  casa« 
poner  lumbre,  y  hacer  los  aervicioB  de  penitencla  k  que  se  obligaba.  Era  costumbra 
que  k  la  puesta  del  sol,  todos  los  mancebos  iban  k  bailor,  y  <lanzar  k  la  casa  que  bo 
Uamaba  Cuicacalco  cada  noche,  j  el  muchacho  tambien  bailaba  con  los  otroa  mance- 
bos;  Uegando  ft  los  quince  anos.  y  siendo  ya  mancebillo,  llevabanle  coiisigo  los  mance- 
bos roayores  al  monte  ft  traer  la  lena,  que  era  necesaria  para  la  casa  del  Telpuchcali.  y 
Cuicacalco,  y  cargabknle  las  rodelas  para  que  las  Uevase  acuestas; "  (p. 369) :  "La  vida 
que  tenian  era  muy  aspora  ..."  (Cap.  VI,  pp.270  and  271 ;  Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXXIX,  p. 
824),  and  other  incideiital  noUees.   IfeficMela  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  pp.  IM,  125).    Torque-^ 
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•pedal  directien  Af  experienced  men,  called  therefore  "  Speakers 
of  the  Toath".(''telpachtlatooa")  and  ''elder  brothers''  (''teach- 
caohtin/')' in  another  capacity.  They  had  not  only  to  provide 
for  the  physical- training  of  tlieir  pupils,  but  also  for  their  intel- 
lectual development,  as  far  as  the  state  of  knowledge  permitted.^ 
Such  places :  of  training  were  called  also  ''tlie  place  where  I 
grow**  (^^nescaltiloyan"),  or  'Uhe  place  where  I  learn"  (''nem- 
achtiloyan.")^^  It  is  not  true  that  the  youth  were  constrained 
to  a  permanent,  almost  monastic  residence  in  such  houses;  but 
while  there  they  improved  in  common  certain  special  plots  of  land, 
in  all  likelihood  the  so-called  ''  temple-tracts,"  out  of  which  the 
claily  wants  of  worship  were  supplieil.^^^  In  connection  with  this 
mode  of  education,  we  have  to  consider  here  an  objection  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  raised  against  our  views. 

.  It  is  frequently  given  out  as  a  fact,  that  besides  the  ''  Houses 
of  the  Youth  "  mentioned,  there  was  a  apecial  place  of  education 
for  the  children  of  *^ noblemen'*  and  this  is  adduceil  as  a  proof  of 

mmda  (Lib.  12,  cap.  JOI.  pp.  185  Mid  186;  Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXVJII,  XXIX  nod  XXX) 
tDdoUiers. 

»**Ari  of  War*'  (pp.  101, 119  and  180).  Mendieia  (Lib.  II,  cup.  XXIV,  pp.  124  and 
125) :  **  Lns  otroa  se  ciiaban  oomo  en  capitanias,  iK>i*que  en  cadu  barrioihabla  un  cnpitan 
de  eIlo».  llamado  telpncbtlato,  que  quiere  decir,  gtiarda  6  capitan  de  los  mancebos." 
Tifrquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XII,  p-  18A) :  '*y  tenlaii  un  Itector,  que  lod  regia.  y  governabn, 
qne  ae  llamaba  Telpochtlato,  que  quiere  decir,  Guarda.  6  Cnudillo  rle  Ion  Mancebon,  el 
qaal  Telpochtlato  tenia  gran  cuidado  de  doctrinarloa.  y  enscnarles,  en  buenaa  co^tum- 
brea."  Siihagun  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  p.  2<i9):  "y  si  era  ya  honibre  valicnto  y  diestro, 
elegianle  para  regir  4  todoa  log  nianceboa,  y  para  castigarloa,  y  entoncett  8e  llaniba  TpI- 
pnchtUto."  (Lib.  VIJI,  cap.  XIII,  p.  301) :  **Tambien  daban  de  comer  &  lo.-*  que  criaban 
lo8  mancebosque  se  Uaraan  telpuchtlatos,  .  .  ."  ((Jap.  XVJI,  p.  305):  **eii  c?>le  lugar  ae 
Juntaban  loa  inae»tro8  de  log  manccboa  que  se  llumuban  tiachcaoan,  y  telpaclitlato- 
ques  .  .  .»*  (Also  Cap.  XXX VIII,  p.  331).  Vetancurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  4.51) : 
**y  un  rector  que  llamaban  Telpochtlato,  el  que  hahla  y  gobierna  ft  los  manccbos.'* 
Codex  Mendoza  (Vol.  I  of  Kingsborough  plates  (r2  and  iVX). 

Sahagun  usually  calls  the  **  achcaulitli,"  "alguazileH,'*  or  executors  of  Justice.  But 
above  we  see  that  be  calls  the  "tiachcaoan,^  also  "masters  or  the  youth."  liolh  names 
are  corruptions  of  "  teachcauhtlin."  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXV^III.  p.  tiO)  calls  the  *'Ach- 
cacaahtin,  mayorales  de  armas  y  de  doctrina  y  de  ejcmplo."  (Cap.  LVII.  p.  U5) : '' Tras 
eUos  Tinieron  los  que  llaman  Achcauhtin,  senores  de  los  varrios,  y  maestros  de  mance* 
bos."  (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121):  **  mayorales  y  ministros,  y  los  hicleron  juntar  como  escu- 
elaa  en  cada  un  varrio  que  llamaban  telpochcalli."  (Cap.  L.XXXVIII,  p.  134):  "Los 
manc«bos  iban  cada  dia  a  los  varrios  al  egercicio  de  las  armas  A  la  esouela  de  armas 
telpochcalco,  adonde  los  euseuaban  con  valerosos  inimos,  y  las  mancras  de  combatir." 
Finally  Clariffero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p.  4fi2)  refers  alno  to  tlie  ."iSd  picture  of  the  Mendoza 
Codex,  representing  a  boy  of  fliteen  years,  who  is  turned  over  to  an  "  achcauhtli,  or 
officer."  to  lie  instructed  in  the  art  of  war. 

»<*3/WiiMi  ( FoeabuUiria  II,  pp.  66  and  72).  P.  Jgnacio  de  Paredet  {*' Doctrina  Breve 
iarada  del  Catecismo  Mexicano^*'  Reprint  of  1800). 

vii Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  p.  260)  says  that,  whereas  they  slept  at  home,  that  is,  at 
tbe  "  houae  of  youth,'*  they  ate  with  their  families  ("  annquo  comian  en  sua  casas  pro- 
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the  existence  of  a  privileged  class  of  nobles. ^^  Besides  the 
other  evidence  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  against  the  existence 
of  nobility  in  ancient  Mexico,  we  shall  state  here  that  the  place 
called  ^^  calmecac "  which  is  the  name  given  to  that  supposed 
"  school  for  the  nobles,"  was  in  reality  something  quite  different. 
Fray  Bernardino  Sahagun,  in  his  description  of  the  central 
medicine-lodge  or  great  temple  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  says  that 
in  the  house  called  calmecac  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
"  medicine,"  or  to  the  priesthood  were  trained  for  that  office  and 
lived  in  said  house  along  with  the  medicinemen  themselves.^^ 
There  were  several  buihiings  or  rooms  bearing  that  name,  all 
within  the  square  occupied  by  what  is  commonly  termed  '*  the 
great  temple  of  Mexico,"  and  these  were  the  places  where  the 
medicine- men  and  whoever  was  attached  to  them  and  to  their 
offices,  actually  dwelt.  *®^     Consequently  these  places  were  also 

pias")*  ZuHta  (pp.  131-133)  aeserto  that  *' certain  fixed  days,  the  children  of  land- 
tillers  had  permission  to  share  their  fiither^s  labor."  That  the  "  temple  tra«:tB  "  were 
probably  identical  with  tlione  worked  by  the  young  men  is  made  evident  by  Sahagun 
(Cap.  V,  Lib.  Ill,  p.  209;  cap.  VIII,  p.  275).  Zurifn  (p.  131) :  '*  Its  ^taient  obliges  de  titi- 
vailler  anx  terres  aflTect^es  k  cos  ^tablisscments."  Torquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  Xlf,  p. 
185) :  *'Tenian  sus  Tierras.  y  Ileredados  para  sn  sustento  (que  debian  de  ser  de  las  dedi- 
cadas  nl  uso.  y  ga^to  de  los  Templott)  en  cllns  sembruban,  y  cogian  Pan  para  su  sus- 
tento."  Afemiieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV.  pp.  124  and  12."^).  Gomara  (Vedia,  p.  438).  The 
latter  is  very  plain,  connecting  all  the  "tichools"  and  their  lands  with  the  temples. 

»M/7.  ^. /?rtncTq/t(Vol.lI,  pp.243  and  244).  Nearly  all  the  older  writers  call  It  a 
higher  school,  but  I  shall  hereafter  discuss  their  statements.  See  also  Prescott  ("Jl/ex- 
ico,''  Book  I,  ch.  III.  p.  «<>). 

iM  ^-Historin  general  de  las  Conaa  de  Nueva  Espana,**  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  271) :  " Los 
sefiores,  6  principnles,  6  ancianos,  ofreciun  &  sus  hijos  a  la  casa  que  se  Uaroaba  Calme- 
cac, era  su  intencion  que  alii  se  criasen  para  que  fuesen  ministros  de  los  idolos.**  Id., 
(Cap.  IV^,  p.  2(50) :  "y  lo  ofrecian  d  la  cana  de  los  idolo^  que  ne  llama  Calmecac,  para  que 
Aiese  ministro  de  ellos,  viniendo  a  ednd  perfects."  But  especially  (Lib.  VI.  cap.  XXXIX. 
p.  223) : ''  si  Ic  prometian  A  la  cana  Calmecac,  era  para  que  hiciesc  penitencia,  sirviese  k 
los  dioses.  viviese  en  limpioza,  en  humildad  y  castidad.  y  para  que  del  todo  se  guar- 
dasc  de  los  vicios  carnales." 

*®<Thc  de!«cription  furninhed  by  Sahoffun  (Lib.  VI,  Appendix.  ''  Relacion  de  los  Edi- 
flcios  del  gran  Tcmplo  de  Mexico,"  pp.  15)7  to  211)  mentions  seventy-eight  parts  or  edi- 
fices, among  which  were  the  following,  with  the  name  "Calmecac:" 

The  12ti)  edifice  *'Tlil.-incaln)ecac."  a  shrine  to  the  goildess  Civocoatl  and  inhabited 
by  three  priests,  medicine-men  (p.  201). 

i:Uh  ediflre  "  Mexicoralmecac,"  called  by  him  **a  monastery  wherein  the  priests 
dwelt  who  served  dally  in  the  Cu  of  Tlaloc"  (p.  201). 

24th  ediflre,  *'Vitznaoac  Calmecac."  inhabited  by  the  priests  of  the  idol  Vitznaoac, 
(p.  203). 

27th  eiliflce,  '-Tetlanmancalmecar,"  where  the  priests  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Chantico  lived,  as  in  a  "  monaster)-.'*  (p.  20.3). 

35lh  edifice.  "TIamatzinco  Calmecac,"  **a  monastery,**  inhabited  by  the  priests  of 
the  god  Tlamatzmcatl,  (p.  20(). 

54th  edifice,  "Yopico  Calmecac,  "monasterio  t  oratorio,**  (p.  207). 

Gist  edifice,  '*  Tzommolco-calmecac,'*  **  a  monastery  where  dwelt  priests  of  the  god 
XiuhtecuUi,'*  (p.  207). 
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tiie  abodea  of  such  meik  m  onderwenl  the  aetere  irlala  preliminary 
to  their  iBveatitare  with  the  rank  c^  chief  ('^  teouhtli.")  The 
word  **  calmecac'*  is  often  interpreted  aa  *^daj*k  houae**  bat  ita 
etymology  ia  probably  quite  different.  In  no  caae,  however,  waa 
that  bnilding  a  adiool  for  a  ^^  privileged  elaaa  of  ehikhren^^^ 

27le  km  had  the  right  to  regulcUe  and  to  oofUixd  marriage.^^  We 
have  aeen  that  the  obligation  to  marry  rested  upon  every  member 
of  a  *^  calpolli/*  Where  tribal  aodety  ia  atill  in  Ita  pare  and 
original  condition  marriage  in  the  same  kin  ia  absolutely  prohib- 
ited. The  matrimonial  customs  of  the  ancient  Mezicana  were 
elosely  scrutinized  by  the  Catholic  church,  and  a  rigid  inveatigation 
by  the  early  missionariea  haa  proven  that  not  only  was  marriage 
between  cloae  relatione  atrictly  prc^ibited,  but  it  waa  also  discour* 
aged  (if  not  forbidden)  between  members  of  the  same  kin.^^    Mr. 

Ib  mil,  aersn  "ealmeea'*  within  tlie  enolosnrv  siirroiindlnf  the  great  *'  houae  of  god  " 
•r  Mezieo-Teirachtltlan.  Torquemada  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  ZI  to  XVI)  alto  deaeribee  thet 
TarkNis  placee»  mentioning  **  Snitsnahnnoealmooee,"  '*  CaM  de  rtoogimiento,  j  hi^itar 
elon  de  loa  Saeerdotes,  y  ministroa  de  este  Ingar"  (p.  IflO).  "TIamatslnoo  oalmeeao,'' 
donde  TiTlan  j  tenian  m  fisisteneia  los  Saeerdotes,  j  mlnistros  de  eate  dioho  Teniploa  ** 
(p.  151).  **  Topioo  ealmeeac  *'  "donde  habitabao,  j  ae  oriaban  loa  mnchacbos  **  (p.  18S). 
**Calineeao'*—^' donde  ae  criaTan  los  nifioa"  (p.  149).  Besides  these  statements,  the 
two  snthors  jnst  quoted  allude  to  the  Calmecac  in  the  same  manner  at  various  places. 
SakaguH  (Liu.  Ill,  Appendix,  cap.  VII,  and  eapeclally  Cap.  VIII,  pp.  274-876).  Already 
tb«  title  of  this  chapter  is  signiflcant:  "  De  Ihb  costnmbres  que  se  Ruardnban  en  la 
easa  que  so  llamaba  Calmecac,  donde  se  criaban  los  Saeerdotes,  y  ministroa  del  templo 
deede  ninos.**  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXVIII,  pp.  469-171).  Johannei  EutebiuM 
Nitremberg  ('*  HUtoria  Natures,"  Lib.  VIII.  cap.  XXII,  pp.  143-146).  lie  copies  Hernan- 
dez who,  in  turn,  almost  verbally  agrees  with  Sahagun.  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  X, 
p.  3QS ;  Cap.  LI.  p.  537).    Gomara  ( Vedia  I.  p.  438). 

^**Molimi  (II,  p.  11).  "Calmeca  tlatolli,'*  '*  palabras  dichas  en  corredores  largos" 
and  "  Calmelactli,"  *^  Sain  grande  y  prolougada,  6  corredor  de  la  casa.''  The  word  may 
be  decomposed  into  ^^Calli"— house,  and  ^^mecayotl"  — consanguine  relationship,  or 
••  mecatl "  a  cord  or  tie.    "  House  of  Ties  "  ? 

»•  *'Aneient  Society »» (p.  74). 

>*'  Already  Motolinia  (Trat.  IL  cap.  VII)  pictures  vividly  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  priests  in  regard  to  regular  marriage.  Tlie  first  question  to  be  determined  was 
that  of  the  legitimate  spouse.  This  has  already  been  investigated  in  a  former  note. 
The  next  question  was  that  of  the  degiees  of  consanguinity,  or  affinity.  It  was  rigidly 
inquired  into  whether  perhaps,  custom  had  sanctioned  inteimarriago  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  Gomara  (Vedia,  p.  439) :  '*  No  casan  con  su  mudre  ni  con  su  hija.  ni  con  su 
bennana;  en  lo  demas  poco  parentesco  guardan;  aunque  algunos  se  hallaron  casados 
eon  sua  propias  hermanas;"  thus  admittiuK  tlie  fact  that  intermarriage  of  that  kind 
existed.  Afendieta{\Ab.  Ill,  cap.  XLVIII,  p.  305)  also  concedes  that  such  may  have  been 
tte  case,  and  infers  th^t  these  marriages  should  be  regarded  as  valid.  The  question  of 
intermarriage  between  children  of  the  same  issue  becomes  important  through  the 
statements  and  discussion  of  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  VII,  p.  489)  about  the  matri- 
monial cnstoms  of  the  Indians  of  VerorPaz'.  **  The  Indians  of  Vera-Paz  were  compelled 
frequently,  on  account  of  their  customs  of  relationship,  to  many  brothers  with  sisters 
for  this  reason :  It  was  not  customary  for  those  of  one  clan,  or  tribe,  to  marry  the 
women  of  the  same  tribe  (pueblo),  nod  thus  they  sought  for  them  ftrom  others,  because 
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H.  H.  Bancroft  to  whom  every  student  of  American  antiquities 
must  look  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  valuable  sa*- 
vices^  says  on  the  subject :  '^  marriages  between  blood  relations 
or  those  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  wei'e  not  allowed."*^ 
The  act  of  marriage  itself  was  preceded  by  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  one  calpulli  (that  of  the  man)  with  another  (that  of  the 
woman),  the  negotiations  terminating  in  something  like  a  purchase 
of  the  girl.^^    It  is  beyond  our  purpose,  at  present,  to  dwell  on  the 

they  did  not  reckon  the  children,  bom  in  foreign  tribes  or  lineages,  as  belonging  to 
their  fnmily ;  although  if  the  mother  had  iRSued  from  their  lineage,  and  the  reason  for 
this  was,  that  this  relationship  was  only  attributed  to  the  men.*'  Now  this  is  a  rery 
plain  statement  and  picture  of  **  descent  in  the  male  line/'  with  the  rules  of  kinship  as 
strongly  and  fully  in  vigor  as,  with  '* descent  in  the  female  line"  among  the  Iroquois. 
The  Inhabitants  of  Vera- Paz  spoke,  according  to  Herrtra  (l>ec.  IV,  cap.  X.  cap.  XIV, 
p.  i29),  *'  varios  Lenguages,''  but  they  selected  one  at  the  Instance  of  the  Dominican 
fathers,  *»  to  use  it  in  general."  Dr.  Berendt  ('•  Remark*  on  the  Centre*  of  AncUni  CitiU' 
zation  in  Central  America  and  their  Geographical  DittrUnUion,"  address  read  July  10, 
1876.  pp.  9  and  10)  mentions  in  Vera-Paz  three  idioms:  the  *'Kekchi"  (Alta  Verapaz), 
"Pokoman"  (in  the  South),  and  the  "QQuich^"  (Western  Verapaz).  See  also  E.  O. 
Squier^  C*  Monograph  of  Author*  ttho  hare  written  on  the  Language*  of  Central  America,'* 
Introd..  p.  IX).  II.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  Ill,  cap.  IX,  p.  760).  Diego  Garcia  de  Palaeio 
("  Report  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1576/'  German  translation  by  the  late  Dr.  Alex  ron 
Frantziu»,  pp.  4  and  64).  Pimentel  (*'  Cuadro  de*criptiro  de  la*  Lenguaa,**  etc..  Vol.  I, 
pp.  81-84).  The  close  connection  in  customs  and  Institutions  (see  my  notes  in  regard 
to  the  calendars  of  Mexico  and  Central  America)  between  the  QQuich^  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  the  probable  identity  of  their  origin,  make  it  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  had 
also  the  same  rule,  "  not  to  marry  within  the  tribe  or  lineage,"  or  rather  in  Uie  kin. 
As  every  tribe  in  Mexico  consisted  of  a  number  of  Calpulli,  there  was  no  need  of 
selecting  the  wife  from  outside  of  the  settlement.  The  manner  of  arranging  marriages 
furnishes  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  wife  was,  at  least  usually,  from  another 
kinship.    (See  note  109.)    See  especially,  besides,  Sahagun  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  228). 

!"•  ••  Xative  Race*  "  (Vol.  II,  cap.  VII,  p.  251). 

10*  Not  only  the  consent  ot  the  young  man's  parents  was  requisite,  but  also  that  of 
the  '^telpuclitlato"  (speaker  to  the  youth)  of  his  ** barrio"  or  calpulli,  i.  «.,  of  his  kin. 
This  fact  is  abundantly  proven.  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIII.  pp.  152,  153)  says:  The 
*' speaker  "  was  invited  to  the  house  and  after  having  "eaten  and  smoked," '*  the  old 
parents  of  the  young  man.  and  the  old  men  of  the  bai  rio  sat  down,''  and  the  case  waa 
told  to  them.  The  *'  speaker  "  then  took  formal  leave  of  the  youth  **  y  dejaban  al  moso 
en  su  casa  de  su  padre."  (Lib.  Ill,  Appendix,  cap.  VI,  p.  271).  he  again  insists  that  the 
consent  of  the  *"  maestros  de  los  mancebos  "  was  re<iuired.  Zurita  ("  Rapport^**  p.  132) : 
*'Lorsqu'ils  ^talent  d'ige  a  se  marier,  c'est  i  dire  ft  vingt  ans  ou  un  pen  plus,  lis  en 
demandaient  Tautorisation  "  (p.  134).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  12.5) :  *•  Lleg^doa 
I  la  edad  de  casarse  .  .  .  pedian  licencia  para  buscarmujcr;  y  sin  licencia  por  mara- 
Tilla  alguno  se  casaba,  y  al  que  lo  hacia,  demas  de  darle  mi  penitencia.  lo  tenian  por 
ingrato,  malcriado  y  como  ap<5stata"  .  .  .  Torquevuida  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXX).  It  was 
the  kin  of  the  male  which  solicited  the  girl,  and  this  solicitation  was  carried  on  by 
women,  who  brought  presents.  Compare  also  H.  H.  Bancrojt  \\o\.  II.  pp.  2.*>1  to  262). 
Vetancurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  II,  rap.  XII,  p.  477.  "  Tetttro  Mexicano,"  Vol.  I).  If  the  male 
needed  it.  "  the  community  "  assisted  him.    See  above  authorities,  and  otliers. 

The  controlling  influence  of  the  Kin,  in  matters  of  marriage,  was  officially  recog^ 
nixed,  as  late  as  1.VV5,  by  the  first  proviurial  "concile"  held  at  Mexico  in  that  year.  It 
was  ordained :  "  That  since  it  is  customary  among  the  Indians  Macegunles  not  to  marry 
without  permission  ("licencia")  of  their  principals,  nor  to  uke  any  women,  unless  it 
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ritoal- details  thmseWes,  bat  we  must  ky  partioalar  stress  on  the 
fiK^  that  the  wife  became  the  property  of  her  husband  and  that 
flbe  was^  as  anohvPlaced  under  the  direct  protection  of  his  kina- 
men.  Such  marriages  could  be  annulled  by  mutual  oonsenty 
provided  t^e  kin  gave  its  approbation.  In  such  a  case  the  woman 
was  at  liberty  to  marry  agaio^  and  also  to  return  to  the  calpuUi 
from  which  she  issued.^^® 

We  might  now  be  expected  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  fhneral  rites 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  sinee  it  was  one  of  the  cUiributee  of  tAe  kin 
to  enjoy  common  buridL.^^^  But  this  question  is  so  intimat^y  con- 
neoted  with  that  of  creed  and  belief  that  we  retrain  from  tres- 
pssnng  too  mndi-  on  that  field.  The  Mexicans  practised  cremation 
tnd,  in  the  case  of  warriors  slain  in  battle,  at  least,  it  is  known 
that  the  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  officers  and  leaders  of 
esch  kin,  aU  Us  membersy  tind  not  the  special  relatives  and  friends 
enlyof  the  deceased,  attending  the  ceremony."'  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  burial  places  of  aboriginal  Mexico  is  still  very  indefi- 

was  giTen  hj  Uielr  band,  ont  of  which  then  arUa  great  disoomforta,  and  marriage 
BBMBg  flree  persons  Is  not  as  tt9t  as  it  should  be,  therefore,  we  ordain  and  command: 
that  no  Indian  prinolpal  of  whiclieTer  condition  or  rank  (**  estado,'')  shall  of  his  own 
aeec»d  or  authority  give  away  any  wifB  to  anybody  whatsoever,  nor  shall  he  prevent 
aay  Maeegnal  fW>m  marrying  IVeely  the  woman  whom  he  may  wish,  and  who  may  like 
hhn.—  nnder  penalty  of  thirty  days  of  imprisonment^  and  other  penalties  which  the 
Jodge  may  determine  u)>on.^ 

("  Coneiiioi  Provineialet^  Primero  y  Segundo,  eelebradot  por  la  muy  iwble,  y  muy  Leal 
dudad  de  M^jcico  etc.y  etc.  Daio»  d  Luz  el  IWmo  Sr,  D.  Franciaco  Antonio  Lorenzana 
Arzcbi^lfo  de  e$ta  Santa  Metropolitana  Igletin  Afio  de  1769).  The  "  principales  Indios  " 
trs  the  officers  of  the  *'  Kins/*  and  thus  we  have,  thirty  live  yenrs  after  the  conquest, 
a  formal  recognition  of  the  custom  among  the  Mexican  Indians  that  marriage  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Kin.  How  the  "  encomeuderos '*  subsequently  interfered  with  that 
eustom,  in  order  to  conceal  their  own  criminal  doings,  is  plainly  told  by  Ftay  Antonio 
de  JRemeaal  **  Hittoria  de  la  Prorinda  de  San  Vicente  de  Chyapa  y  Guatemala,  etc.,  etc.** 
Madrid,  1619  (Lib.  Vll,  cap.  XV,  p.  827). 

i>*lt  is  singular  that  some  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers  imply  that  there  was 
no  mie  of  repudiation  or  divorce  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Mendieia  (Lib.  III.  cap. 
XLVIII,  p.  303).  Tlie  same  authority,  however,  attributes  this  to  the  baneAil  effects  of 
contact  with  the  Spaniards,  in  consequence  of  which  the  customs  of  the  natives  grew 
more  or  less  dissolute  and  immoral  (p.  .KKI).  Zurita  (p.  07)  conflrms,  nnd  Torquemada 
(Lib.  XVI,  cap.  XXTV,  p.  198),  copies  Mendietn  literally.  For  the  customs  or  divorce 
fee  ZurUa  (p.  97),  Mendieta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XLVIII.  p.  804),  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII. 
cap.  XV,  pp.  441  and  442),  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  440).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  II,  cap.  C, 
Xvn.  pp.  73  and  73),  Jiustamante  ("  Tezcoco,"  p.  196),  and  others.  The  division  of 
property  mentioned  aa  accompanying  the  divorce,  applies  only  to  personal  effects, 
since  the  wife  brought  nothing  else.    See  '*  Tenure  of  iMnds  *'  (p.  429,  and  note  107). 

The  matrimonial  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  will  be  more  thorouglily  dis- 
cuB^e*!  by  me  in  another  monograph,  subsequent  to  one  on  **  Religious  Beliefs." 

"»•*  Ancient  Society  »•  (pp.  71  and  83). 

"'Compare  Durdn  (Cap.  XVIII,  pp.  1&4  and  156),  and  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXV,  pp.  37 
and  38). 
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nite,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  treasure-seeking  propensities  of  the 
Spanish  immigrants  as  well  as  to  the  diJigence  of  the  clergy  in 
obliterating  all  objects  to  which  the  aborigines  attached  supersti- 
tious notions. 

For  the  same  reason  we  refrain  here  from  entering  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  customs  of  worship.  Still  we  feel  obliged 
to  state  that  the  feature  of  *'  separate  religious  rites"  ^'^  so  charaC' 
teristic  of  society  based  upon  kin,  is  plainly  visible  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  evidences  of 
this,  to  which  we  must  allude. 

It  has  already  been  established  at  the  outset,  that  each  calpulli 
had  ^Mts  particular  god,"  which  was  worshipped,  as  a  tutelar  deity, 
within  the  territory  of  that  calpulli.  Consequently  each  kin  had 
its  particular  medicine-lodge  or  temple.^ ^^  Besides,  the  last  one 
of  the  seventy-eight  places  into  which  Father  Sahagun  subdivides 
the  great  central  ^'  teo-calli "  of  the  tribe,  is  described  by  him  as 
follows : 

"The  seventy-eighth  edifice  was  named  calpuUi^  these  were 
small  buildings  enclosing  the  inside  of  the  square,  these  little 
houses  they  called  calpulli,  and  there  the  principals  and  officials  of 
the  republic  gathered,  to  do  penance  for  four  days  preceding  each 
festival  occurring  at  twenty  days  interval.  Their  vigils  thus  lasted 
four  da3'8,  during  which  time  some  of  them  ate  at  midnight  and 
others  at  noon."^*^ 

This  statement,  which  is  confiimed  (according  to  the  learned 
Jesuit  John  Eusebius  Nieiemberg)^^®  by  the  celebrated  physician 
and  naturalist  Francisco  Hernandez,  is  followed  by  another  one, 
not  less  important,  also  of  Sahagun  : 

"  They  offered  up  man}'  things  in  the  houses  which  they  called 
"  calpulli,"  which  were  like  churclies  of  the  quarters,  where  those 
of  the  same  gathered,  as  well  for  to  sacrifice,  as  for  other  cere- 
monies the}'  were  wont  to  perform."^^' 

Thus  the  right  of  the  kin  to  *' separate  worship"  appears  not 

»M  "  Ancient  Society »'  (p.  71). 

*i«  Besides  the  poMitive  asftertions  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  211.  Lib.  I, 
cap.  XIX,  p.  31) :  *'  se  ponian  en  una  de  las  CH»nt>  de  ora<-ion  que  tenian  en  Iob  barrios  que 
ellos  llamaban  calpulli.  que  quiere  decir  iglesia  del  barrio  6  panoquia"  and  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXXVII.  etc.),  we  have  also  the  testimony  of  Durdn  (Cap.  V,  pp.  42  and  43,  and 
Cap.  IX,  pp.  79  and  80),  and  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  X,  p.  302). 

"»'•  IJistoria  gmeraW^  (Lib.  II.  Appendix,  p.  211). 

"•«'  HMoria  naturae,''  ^Lib.  VIII.  cap.  XXII,  p.  146). 

U7  «*  Bistoria  general^"  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  211.    See  note  114). 
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only  established  within  that  kin's  territory,  but  it  is  also  recog- 
nized even  at  the  central  medicine-lodge  of  the  tribe. 

A  further  evidence  of  it  is  found  in  the  manner  of  distribution 
of  the  captives,  upon  the  return  of  a  successful  war-paity.  It  is 
known  that  prisoners  were  always  offered  up  to  the  idols.  Such 
a  person,  therefore,  as  soon  as  secured,  became  an  object  of 
*^ medicine  ;*'  he  was  so  to  say  a  sacred  object.  Well  treated  as 
long  as  he  was  not  needed  for  the  slaughter-block,  nothing  could 
in  the  end  save  him  from  sacrifice.  But  this  sacrifice  itself  was 
not  made  in  behalf  of  his  captor,  but  on  behalf  and  for  the  Ann  to 
whom  the  captor  belonged.  Therefore  upon  arrival  at  the  pueblo, 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  turned  over  to  the  respeclive  calpulli  as 
their  share  thus  furnishing  another  illustration  of  ^^  Separate  Rites 
of  Worship"  of  the  kins  composing  the  ancient  Mexicans.^^^ 

Having  already  discussed,  in  a  former  paper,  the  tenure  of  Lands 
and  customs  of  Inhei'itance^^^  we  now  pass  on  to  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  tribal  societj*,  and  one  which  involves  some 
of  the  vital  points  of  organization  and  customs. 

The  kin  was  obligated  to  protect  and  defend  the  pei'sons  and  prop^ 
erty  of  its  members^  and  to  resent  and  punish  any  injury  dane  to 
them^  as  if  it  were  a  crime  committed  against  the  kin  itself ^^ 

The  impression  justly  prevails,  that  the  so-called  *'  penal  code" 
of  the  Mexicans  was  simple  but  severe,  death  being,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  punishment  of  offenders.  This  resulted,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  fact   that   any  offence  against  an  individual 

"'  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXV^II.  p,  132),  rather  contrndictfl  himself  when  he 
BAjB  first:  that  the  captive  belonged  to  his  captor,  but  at  tlie  sume  time,  tliat  this  cap- 
tor was  even  killed  if  he  gave  away  his  prisoner  to  nnother  man.  Second  :  that  each 
one  had  to  watch  his  own  prisoners,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  guarded  in  com- 
mon, and  at  the  risk  of  the  "barrio"  or  kin,  which  was  responsible  lor  their  safe 
keeping.  Torqutmtida  (Lib.  XIV^,  cap.  Ill,  p.  .ViU)  copies  this  almost  literally. 
Much  more  positive  and  clear  is  Duran  (Cap.  XIX,  pp.  172  and  173):  "mando  Tlacaellel 
repartir  loscautivos,  porque  eran  muchos,  por  todos  lus  barrios  y  que  cada  barrio  se 

enrargase  de  guardar  y  sustentar  tantos Los  mandonen  de  los  barrios  repar- 

tieron  los  presos  &  cada  barrio,  A  como  les  cauia."  (Cap.  X.\I,  p.  IKC):  '•  Monte9Cuma 
los  mandaua  vestir  y  adere9ar  y  llaroauava  ft  los  Caipixques,  que  son  los  maudoncillos 
de  los  barrios,  y  entregauanlas,  para  que  tuvie^en  ciiidado  dellos,  diciendo  que  eran 
la  nierced  del  sol,  Senor  de  la  tierra.  que  los  daua  para  el  sacrlflcio."  (Id.,  cap.  XXII, 
p.  192.  Cap.  XXVIII,  p.  237):  "  liiego  fueron  repartidos  entre  Ioh  barrios  y  enc(nnen<lu- 
dos  a  los  mandoncillos."  (Cap.  XLII,  p.  343,  etc.).  Tezozomoc  {'Wrouica,'^  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  45;  XXXII,  p.  61 ;  XXXIII,  p.  63;  XXXVllI,  j).  Gl ;  XLIX,  p.  80,  etc.),  couflnns  Duran 
as  might  be  expected. 

"*"  Tenure  of  Lands  and  Customs  of  Inheritance,^'  Uth  Jieport  of  Peabody  Museum, 
1J578. 

^^'* Ancient  Society t*^  (pp.  76  and  77).  Compare  H.  Luden  ("  Geschichte  des  teutschen 
VoUeSt*'  pp.  601  and  502),  among  the  ancient  Germans. 
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became,  according  to  mles  of  kinship,  one  against  the  social 
g^oup  to  which  he  belonged.  This  presopposes  again  a  general 
division  of  crimes  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  inclades  snch 
aa  were  committed  by  members  of  the  kin  against  other  members 
thereof  or  against  institutions  of  the  same  group  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  other  comprises  offenses  committed  by  inhabitants 
of  one  calpuUi  against  those  of  another.  It  is  only  the  first  class 
which  we  take  nnder  consideration  here,  the  second  we  resenre 
for  oar  discussion  of  the  mode  of  government.  Crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  kin  can  be  classified  as  against  persons,  against 
property,  and  against  medicine. 

The  aborigines  of  Mexico  are  generally  represented  as  being, 
in  their  every-day's  intercoarse,  of  a  qniet,  peaceable,  inoffensive 
disposition,  contrasting  strongly  with  their  savage  ferocity  in  wai^ 
fare.  This  was  not  however  due  to  any  innate  gentleness  and 
mildqess  of  nature,  but  only  to  the  peculiar  restraint  enforced  upon 
them  by  the  law  of  retaliation  or  revenge.^*^  Brawls  resulting  in 
bodily  injuiy  were  therefore  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  and 
then  it  was  left  to  the  parties  to  settle  it  among  themselves.  In 
such  cases,  as  in  the  event  of  mutual  jealousy,  a  challenge  often 
passed  between  them,  and  tins  challenge  brought  about  an  en- 
counter at  the  next  campaign  when,  while  the  warriors  were 
engaged  with  the  enemies  of  the  tribe,  the  contestants  fought 
as  if  they  had  belonged  to  opposite  camps,  until  one  of  them 

>s>  The  chariicter  of  the  Mexican  Aborifdnes  Is  Tariously  depicted  by  older  writers. 
It  Rp|>ean»  aa  a  mixtui-e  of  childlike  docility  and  fierce  pasfiiona.  C^rUs  ('*  CaHm  S^" 
gumioj"  p.  18.  Vedia,  Vol.  I),  niieaka  of  them  according  to  tlie  reporta  of  the  Tlaxealte* 
cans.  Jiernal  JHez{"IIistoria  et4i.,**pii. 909 ami  SIO.  Cap.CCVlII.  Vedia  II).  upecially 
dwells  on  their  vices  and  their  cmelty,  as  evidenced  in  their  sacrifloes.  **  SI  Comquitia 
dor  Andnimo'  (Col.  de  Docum.,  I,  pp.  371,  S8:l,  387.  and  S97),  places  great  stress  on  their 
ferocity,  although  he  also  says  that  they  are  very  obedient.  The  missioneries  generally 
exalt  their  goo«l  sides  — their  docility  and  faithAilness.  Com|uire  Motoiinia  (lYa(.  I« 
cap.  XIV,  pp.  76  and  77).  The  same  (Tnit.  I,  cap.  II,  pp.22  and 23),  mentions,  howeref, 
their  vices  al!«o,  attrit>uting  nearly  all  of  them  (idolatry  excepted),  to  their  inollnatioB 
towards  mtemperance.  (Trat.  J  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  113) :  "  Lo  que  de  esta  generacion  se  pnede 
decir  es,  que  son  muy  extranon  de  nuet«tra  condicion  ....*'  Zurita  (p.  197— SO*),  la 
very  bitter  against  such  as  treat  the  Indians  as  barbarians.  (Id.,  42  and  45).  MtHdi€ta 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XLIII.  p.  2iiO).  8ays  that  they  were  very  willing  to  forgive  and  ask  to  be 
forgiven,  the  latter  taking  place,  before  going  to  confet^s  themselves,  sometimes  before 
all  the  relationship  and  the  neighbori»:  **  (<nelen  algunoi«  Juntar  (al  tiempo  que  se  qnieren 
confe^ar)  toda  8u  pai-entela  y  vecinos  con  quien  conimunican.  y  fiedirles  i>erdon  en  la 
mancra  dicha."  Againtit  this,  it  is  repoite<l  by  Tor^uemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  635), 
that  "these  people  were  uatuntliy  more  vindictive,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.** 
Compare  also  the  descriptions  of  the  character  of  tl>e  Mexicanv  in  ClaHgero  (Lib.  I, 
cap.  XV). 
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»!•  dfsabled  or  until  he  volantarily  withdrew.^^  Slanderertv 
howerer,  were  punished  by  the  kin,  having  their  lips  cut  off 
or  pablicly '  elieed.i»  Homicide,  and  mnrder,  were  invariably 
ponisbed  by  death.^^ 

Intemperaooe  in^  pabiie  was  firee  to  people  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  while  if  grown  men  below  that  age  appeared  in  a 
dranken  state  (festivities  exoepted),  their  heads  were  shorn  elean 
is  paniahment.  But  whenever  the  delinquent  was  a  ehief  he 
was  publicly  degraded;  and  any.oflloer  was  forthwith  removed 
Old  relieved  of  his  duties.^"    Women  who  attempted  -to  act  as 


(VediA  I,  p.  440) :  **  no  traeii  armaa  slno  «b  Ia  Riierra,  j  alll  aTertgnaii  tm 
ptDdMielM  por  dMSllM.**  BarMomi  tf<  Im  Ca$a»  (**  Hitiorkt  apoiogMea  de  indUiM^* 
np  SU  md  S14.  Vol.  VIII  of  Lord  Klnstboroogh,  note  XLV,  f).  IM).  Bjttandort  In- 
iHteed,  Mpanting  tlie  parCiae,  If  Oiey  oAma  lo  blovra.  JMoifoia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  II,  p. 
tt),  tajt  Uixt  ineli  ttriflB  and  qnarrela  onlj  oeonrred  when  thej  were  drank :  **  T  ftiera 
de  Mter  beodos  ton  tan  paclllooa,  que  ooando  rillen  mnoho  ae  empqjaa  nno  A  otro«  j 
•pcoaa  nonca  dan  Tocea,  si  no  ea  laa  mngerea  qne  algnnoa  Teeea  rUtondo  dan  fritoa." 
(Cap.  XIV,  p.  7B) :  **8ln  rendlloB  nl  enemistades  pasan  sn  yida."  TbrgucaMMia (Lib.  ZII, 
cap.  XV,  pp.  aos  and  300).    Berrtra  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  eap.  XVI,  p.  lOtt). 

us^terito  (-*  Rapport,"  etc.,  pp.  19  and  190)  tpeaks  only  of  children,  pnnlthed  by 
•plittinip  the  Upa  for  lylns.  This  la  copied  by  Herrera  (Dee.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p. 
US)  and  Torqmamada  ^Llb.  XIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  478).  VHancurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  Ill,  p.  481), 
however,  declares  this  punishment  to  hare  been  meted  out  to  adnlts,  adding:  **  to-day 
there  would  be  many  without  lips,  so  much  do  they  He.*'  Chmuira  (**Con9iiisto,"  p.  488, 
Vetlia  I)  speaks  of  this  punishment  as  haying  been  Instituted  by  Qnctzalcohnntl.  and 
for  sdultj»  as  well  as  for  children.  This,  attributing  it  to  Quetzulcohuatl,  is  an  evidvut 
error.  Compare  SaJkagun,  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill,  p.  244).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII, 
p.  48U)  is  positive  al>out  adults.  Buatamante  {,**  Tezcoco**  p.  1H5)  says  that  slanderers 
were  liilled. 

iMLoj  Caaaa  (*' HUtoria  Apolog^tUsa,**  cap.  213,  Kingsb:  Vol.  VIII,  p.  183):  Destos 
era  el  que  mataba  k  otro,  el  cunl  moria  por  ello."  Cfomara  ( Vedin  I,  p.  442) :  '*  Matan  al 
matndur  Hin  exce|>cion  ninguna."  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  I8H) :  *'  Sentenciaban 
a  muerte  4  los  que  cometlan  enorrocs  y  graves  delitos,  asi  come  A  los  homicldos.  £1 
qne  mataba  A  otro,  moria  por  ello.''  T^n-queamda  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  VIII,  p.  387),  almost 
copies  the  preceding.  Nearly  all  the  nuthors  agree  on  this  point,  except,  according  to 
Mr.  Bancroft  {** NaHvt  Rac€$,*^  Vol  II,  p.  450.  note  59),  DurAn,  who  in  said  to  assert: 
**that  the  murderer  did  not  suffer  deatli,  but  became  the  slave  for  lite  of  the  wife  or 
relatives  of  the  deceased.**  In  this  Dur&n  agrees  with  th  **  Codice  Ramirez.*^  Vetan- 
curt  (•*  Teatroj"  Vol.  I,  p.  485)  says  that  even  for  munler  committed  in  a  drunken 
Rate,  the  culprit  was  killed  (hung).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  484)  briefly 
states  that  all  homicide  was  punished  with  death.  As  to  the  manner  ot  execution,  it  is 
variously  stated.    It  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  going  into  details. 

>**It  is  well  known  that  there  was  an  idol  for  the  drunkards.  Sahagun  (Lib.  I,  cap. 
XXII.  p.  40)  even  gives  the  names  of  thirteen  **  dioses  del  vino.*'  According  to  Qregorio 
Garcia  (**  Origen  tie  loa  Jndioa,**  etc.  Lil).  HI,  cap.  II.  §VL  p.  H2,  who  mentions  ns  au- 
thority Fray  Estevan  de  Salazar^  **  Historia,  i  Ueladon  xie  la  Teologia  de  Un  Indiot  Afexi- 
eanos^  lost  in  a  shipwreck.  l.VU),  they  had  three  hundred  gods  of  the  drunkards  "que 
de  solos  loa  bormchos  tiener  SCO  Diodes.**  See  also  Torquemada  (Lib.  VL  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  58)  and  others.  The  punishments  are  given  by  roe  after  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXX, 
pp.  139  and  140).  Copied  textually  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  X.  p.  550).  Besides 
these,  Zuriia  (pp.  110-112)  asserts  the  same,  even  more  explicitly,  and  he  is  followed  by 
Berrtra  (Dec.  Ill,  Ub,  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  136).  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  485).    Clavigero  (Lib. 
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procui*e8ses  were  severely  punished,  though  not  with  loss  of 
life.i9« 

While  clandestine  relations  between  young  men  and  girls  were 
known  to  exist  and,  if  not  sanctioned,  still  were  not  punished,^^ 
it  was  different  if  a  married  man  attempted  to  seduce  a  maiden 
who  was  not  an  outcast.  The  seducer  was  invariably  punished.^^ 
Intercourse  between  unmarried  people  was  tolerated,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  marriage  and  the  consequent  increase  of  kinship,  but 
if  a  husband,  in  contravention  of  the  obligation  ^^  not  to  marry 
in  the  kin,"  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  lusts  upon  one  of  that  kin's 
wards,  as  the  daughters  of  members  all  were,  then  he  committed 

Vir,  cap.  XVII,  p.  488).  all  affirm,  besides,  that  young  people,  while  yet  In  care  of  the 
**  houses  of  training/'  if  intoxicated,  were  killed.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  Sahagun 
(Lib.  III.  appendix,  cap.  VI,  pp.  270  and  271).  Except  by  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  II.  pp. 
22  and  23),  it  is  generally  conceded  that  drunkenness  was  well  controlled  in  aboriginal 
Mexico. 

>'*  Although  prostitution  was  tolerated,  still,  houses  of  ill-fame  did  not  exist.  Tbr- 
quemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  II,  p.  370):  **  Boto  parece,  porque  permitieron,  que  huviese 
Aiugeres,  que  se  daban  k  los  que  querian,  y  se  andaba  k  esta  vida  suelta,  y  gananciosa, 
como  las  de  nuestra  Espaiia,  y  otros  Reino^;  puesto  que  no  tenian  casa  senalada,  ni 
publica  para  la  execucion  de  su  mal  oflcio,  sino  que  cada  qual  moraba  donde  le  parecia, 
y  el  acto  deshonesto,  en  que  se  ocupaba,  servla <le  lugar  publiro.  yen  el  mismo  Ticio se 
hacia  publica  y  se  manifestaba.^'  Vetaiicurt  (Vol.  I.  p.  480) :  ^*  Perraitian  los  mexicanos, 
mujeres  que  ganasen  con  sus  cuerpos,  aunque  no  tenian  lugnres  sehalados."  It  is, 
therefore,  not  quite  clear  what  may  be  meant  by  the  term  **  alcahueta.*'  In  the  sense  of 
tlie  French  word  "  entremetteui«e,"  alone,  they  were  amenable  to  punishment,  since  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  man  to  hunt  his  "  female,"  although  he  sometimes  employed  women 
called  ''cihuatlanqui"  for  that  purpose.  I  suppose  that  such  women  were  punished, 
not  for  the  immorality  of  their  conduct,  but  for  their  unauthorised  fortoardneaa  in 
addressing  themselves  to  men,  anil  thus  trespat^sing  upon  the  dignity  of  that  superior 
being.  In  regard  to  authorities  on  the  mode  of  punishment,  I  but  refer  to  those  quoted 
by  Afr.  //.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  p.  4<».  note  101). 

I'^l  have  already  shown  that  young  people  held  intimate  relations  with  each  other 
before  the  formalities  of  marriage  were  arranged.  Thus,  while  he  was  yet  at  the 
''Telpuchcalli,"  the  youth  had  his  female  friend,  '*amiga"  or  "niancel>a,"  outside. 
This  is  positively  stated  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  appendix,  cap.  VI,  p.  271):  **y  estos 
mancebos  tenian  sus  amigus  cada  uno  dos  6  tres,  lu  una  tenian  en  su  casa,  y  las  otras 
estaban  en  las  de  sus  faniilias."  and  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  HI,  p.  37H).  That 
these  female  ''friends"  were  regarded  with  more  than  a  feeling  of  platonic  love. 
is  dryly  expressed  by  Sahaffun  (Id :  cap.  V,  p.  270) :  "  y  los  que  eran  amancebados  ibanse 
k  dortnir  con  sus  amigas."  It  is  also  asserted  by  Torquemada  (see  above) :  ••  que  despues 
que  aquel  mnncebo  havia  un  llijo,  en  la  dicha  manceba,  luego  le  era  forcosu,  6  dejarla, 
6  recibirla  por  nuiger  legilima."  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  4^)):  "los  mancebos  antes  de 
casarse  tenian  sus  mancebas,  y  solian  pedirlas  a  las  madres."  This  almost  establishes 
promiscuity  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  a  preliminary  to  formal  man-iage. 

130  Clarigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  485)  says  that  the  punishment  was  not  like  that 
of  the  adulterer,  *'  because  the  liusband  was  not  required  to  the  t>ame  amount  of  con- 
jugal fidelity  as  the  wile."  With  **  slaves"  concubinage  was  permitted,  and  the  result 
of  childbirth  was  freedom  to  the  child.  Death  was  invariably  the  punishment  of 
those  who  held,  or  attempted  to  hold,  intercourse  with  girls  in  care  of  the  house  of 
worship.  Zurita  (p.  106,  etc.).  Afendieta  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXIX,  p.  134>):  "El  que  haxia 
fUerza  k  virgen.  ora  fliese  en  el  campo,  ora  en  casa  del  padre  moria  por  eilo." 
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t  crime  irliich  the  calpulli  was  bniinti  to  punish  in  the  mmt  txam* 
])lary  inanner. 

Wliile  we  are  not  at  all  t«iiq)risi-<l  at  such  Mverlty  in  the  oAhs 
•Ikivc  stated,  it  cannot  riiil  to  nstoniah  us,  that  snob  appwent^  ' 
bannless  acta  aa  those  or  a  man  wearing  femaie  drtu  and  of  a 
mumai,  ajtpearhig  in  mtiie  utiii-e  weie  visited  upon  the  offendert 
«Uli  ileatli.'""  Still,  the  ancient  Uexicaaa  oould  assign  Horn 
tlicir  peculiar  point  or  (lepuitine  good  oanse  for  stioh  cruel  pant*b> 
menta.  The  position  of  woman  was  so  Infetior.  they  were  ragsrdad 
u  so  far  beneath  (he  male,  that  the  most  degrading  epithet  that 
uoulil  lie  applied  lo  an^-  Sloxk'an,  anlde  from  calling  him  •  dog^ 
waa  that  of  "  noman."  It  was  more  iqjurioas  than  coward.  Nov, 
for  a  man  to  assume  the  gnrli  uf  snch  an  inferior  being  beoanw 
■hnost  equivalent  to  a  crime  against  nature.  It  was  an  act  of 
wilful  degradation  which  was  a  deadly  insult  to  his  own  kin.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  If  a  woman  presumed  to  don  the  dress  of  ber 
lord  and  master,  it  again  was  a  crime  of  an  equally  heiDOua 
natiue.  In  both  cases  the  dignity  of  the  whole  consanguln* 
group  becaq^  .jdeeply  affected,  and  death  alone  could  satisfy  Ita 
lionor.  After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  the  actual  crimes 
sgsinst  nature  were  regarded  and  punished.'^ 

It  was  also  a  capital  crime  for  any  man,  to  assume  the  dress 
or  ornaments  peculiar  to  an  olBce,  without  being  himself  that 
olflue's  lawful  incumbent.  Besides  being  a  grave  insult  to  the 
rightfdl  officer,  it  was  a  dangerous  offence  towards  the  kin, 
especially  in  case  of  war,  when  it  amoiiiiled  to  actiiul  treason."' 

Since  it  was  the  kin's  duty  to  protect,  not  only  tlie  persons,  but 
also  the  pro|>ei'ty  of  its  members,  it  follows  that  adultei'y  com- 
mitted with  a  married  woman  entailed  den<lly  punisliment  upon 
tlie  male,  whether  he  was  married  or  not.  His  crime  was  that  of 
stealing  the  moat  precious  clinltel  of  one  member  of  the  calpulli. 

'■*  Thl>  1>  M  gnicntU;  nemlaned  by  >U  aulbora,  that  epwlnl  i-efci'cnceB  sn  «up«r> 
Idoui. 

<■•  All  unlhara  Istlat  that  IdcwI  it«s  piinlshcil  wiUi  ilealh.  Tonjutmada  (Lib.  XII, 
eap.lV.p.3M):"TadoiloBqaecametltinlnResta«ndiiiitnei'griiilui1ecoii»HnKiiliildad, 
Wniin  pcnii  de  manle,  ■!  no  enin  cunHiltn.  y  cnEiKlnfl."  ifnulMa  (tib.  II.  cnp.  XXIX, 
p.  WT).  ftlmctin  (Vol.  1,  p.  Ml].  All  theae  auUiors  appenr  lo  liave  jrnlhered  their 
hitonnitiaii  from  the  lame  <ourc«.  or  rather  Torqiiemaila  ia  Irpqiieiitly  Meadleta'a 
plajrlarr,  while  Vetancuit  alien  cnpiog  Tui-quemmJn.  Ti)  ovuld  )<ii peril uoas  quotation, 
I  lies  tn  ren-r.  on  the  anUtict  ofunnaiuval  crlmee,"  to  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp.  MB,  4BT 
mAtm.-'  Sattrt  Raeit"'i. 

«>  Uoffbta  f Lib.  II.  cap.  XXTII.  p.  IM),  copied  by  T.Tqunaada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  III, 
p.HO),  Dmntn  (Cat>.  XXVI,  pp. .!(,  tIG  aaJ  SlU),  and  others. 
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The  woman,  as  participant  in  the  offence,  was  also  killed.  Both 
were  excentcil  in  public. ^^^  Theft  of  ohjfcls  was  vanoH?»ly  pun- 
ished. If  the  Yirticle  was  of  small  vahic  and  coiihl  be  retiirne^i, 
its  restitution  settled  the  matter  ;  >^  hut  if  it  iv^ere  of 'greater  value 
and  couM  not  be  rtturhetl^  theii  the  thief  Wcamc  *^  bondsman"  to 
the  injured  owner  or  even  suffered  death  for  his  crime.  *^     The 

•  •  • .  • 

"'If,  liowover,  the  husband  kille<l  the  wife  hini'ielf,  exjen  kf  he  caii|^!it  her 
Jkigrwite  drlicto,  he  lofit  hi:i  own  Me.  Thiji  i»Uovvh  clwirly,  tlut>  (Ue  i^riuie  w:i.<*  con-iil* 
ere<l  as  one.  not  8u  mneh  iiprHin:«t  the  man,  an  :i;;:tin.»l  the  <'hii*ti*r  of  kiudriMl  t<>  which 
he  belonged,  and  they  were  conticqnently  not  only  bmiii<l  but  entulel  to  n%'en;re  it. 
Kridence  uf  Uiis  jiyuiuhnieut  of  the  mjiirt;^- huitlmuil  i>i.cn>e  he  ayenfr**d  hinii>elf,  is 
fonnd  in  many  aiithorf*.  See  Mtwiifta  (Lib.  II.  r»|>.  XXIX,  p.  l.'V!).  Tonfuenuuia  {Lib. 
XII,  cap.  IV,  p.  37i5),  Clavigtro  (Lib.  VII,  .cup.  XVII,  p.  -It*!),  and  //.  //.  DancruJX  (Vol. 
II«  p.  i^^S).  w  .••».-. 

Jn  tFtrang^  contrast  with  the  frequent  ■a!sser.tioni«  of  the  hixh-haodefl  m.'inner  io 
which  the  chiefs  are  said  to  have  u-ed,  at  their  wdl  and  good  plea-ure,  the  women  of 
the  land,  as  for  inbiance  in  Goiitora  cVeilia  I.  pp.  4;M -and  4:s&<),  Motoiiuia  {yml.  II, 
dip.  VII,  p.  1*25)  and  others,  wt\  find  it  pi»^illv«•ly  fluted  liiat  atlultery^and  rape  were 
•everely  pnni.'>hed  even  in  tlie  ca>e  of  the  hl}(>le^t  uOIcits  and  chiertjtins.  Thu>>, 
the  case  of  the  chief  of  Tlaxcllan.  who  wjus  e.vei'uled  Im-  adultery,  is  relnteit 
With  full  details  by  Iaib  CtuaA  (••  Hi»t.  ai^-iuy^ licit''  Cap.  'iJ.'i.  (a  Vol.  Vlll.of  Kiwxs 
borouyh,  p.  li:0»  Xmita  (pp.  1(»7  ami  10^)  7«>r,i«**/M<M/<i.(Lib.  XII.  can.  ,\V.  p.  3!i!J).  .\n- 
other  ►tory  of  a  son  of  the  whief  of  Tczcuco.  kllleil  lor  iMrer.-oMi  e  with  jc  ris-ihcn  tn 
the  houses  of  wor<h:p,.  is  al-iQ.  fully  irivni,  •tjiilro'JkiH  {'  JUfii,  ties  Chichi^i' 
ques,'' C:i\)  XLIV.  pp.  olV-MiO.  Torrpi^'m'ula  {LU.  \1,ca\k  L\V.  p  K"v»j.  cic.  The- e  are 
stranjre  contradictions  and  are,  somctiuie.-^,  found  even  between  lacl  ami  f.ict  as  t«dd 
by  the  same  author. 

w  Gomura  ( Vcdia  I,  p.  412).  xayr* :  ^"  Kl  l:»ilro"i  era  esidaro  por  el  primer  hurin,"  but 
this  is  not  pu<laine«l  l»y  others,  in  the  ca>e  «>r  •'mall  IheJts.     V\tr  in.<«tauce.  Mrwlirtn  (Lib. 

II.  cap.  X.XIX.  p.  !:>?<>:  •*  Kl  ladrun  que  hurtabi  huiio  Dotabtc por  la  pniinri  vez 

era  he<ho  e-clav»».**  7V>r'>ir'iS4«/<i  (Lib.  XI|.  cap.  \\\k  :$;<1^  but  c>j.eitlly  (L:b  XIV, 
cap.  XXL  p.  5(>i; :  ".\l  que  hurt  ib.-i  pniiieiV^  hu  to^.  >i  no  er.ui  u)u>  iVequcnt.td  >s.  con 
pajrar  lo  quo  huriaba  hacia  pairo.''    C7«fr*'/#Mt>  (Li»».  VII,  c;i.p   X\  If). 

»»*Tlie  staltmculo  anM»«»-ilive  !o  UiiJ  vffe«-l..  Men-fhU  ^Lih.  Il,c:q>  XXIX.  p.  IW), 
TbTTU'Wiw^i  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  V.  p.  :tsi\  rw«iin*u  7  (Vol  I.p  4s:).  '•..|n<).»i/M-> '*  it'ol  de 
Doc:  1.  p.  SjCIj  exMy-jrcnitcs.  *•/>€  rantrf  dr  >"m-.v  */.»«  i*l> m\'  pur  it*  liylien**'  Mr. 
Temaux  C<»mpans*  tran.<«latioii  i»r  a  s  iuaiu*a«*  M**;?..  (1-t  UckiuxI,  p.  iJ^)  ronilriU"*  the 
V»Donym«»u-^."  Frttti  Fmniscinh  JMo^/H't  {"l.rtire an  R.  I*  Ci'm^ut  de  .*/om^7»»,"  l^t 
Becueil.  p  'ill' :  *•  Il~  uVlaienl  pa^  Irc*  cruel-  d  ms  |«».«i  pun  tlon-  qu'd"  ir.fli.eiient  aux 
coupables."  Galriel  de  Charrt  (••/? '/»/»*  r<  .»Mr  /u  pronnce  de  J/rttititn,  *  Frt-wch 
translation  by  Mr.  Tcrnaux. 'J  I  Kciue  I.  p.  :iri,— o  i;:  nal  hell  by  >r  fuizoalTta). 
Herreru  (IH**-.  Ill,  lib  IV,  cap.  VILp.  120.  ab«>ut  Ni4;ar:ijru  i :  -Coilaban  lo:«  CiIh-IIos 
al  Ladron,  i  <|ucdab.i  E^'lavo  del  iMiefio  de  »o  hu!l.iil>.  ha-ta  ipit*  pa;;a'»c.''  (Lii».  III. 
cap.  XV.  p.  101).  at  IicatI  tn :  **cou  l«i*»  bicMc*  del  Liulnm.  ilu-pue^  de  jusi-riado.  k  t- 
Utacian  al  a>rravia«lo.  Jxti.LriKhitl  ;*•  Hitoirr  ttfs  Chu'Mmipiejt,*'  i.  p.  X.XXVIII.  p. 
M6):  *'  Celui  qui  rolait  dan?,  les  r  lbr.:cs  on  dan-  le'iJMal»«»n*devona»l  IV>  la%-e  du  vole, 
qnand  \\  n'ava:!  pa-^  commis  iredfraction  etque  le  vol  elait  dt*  )h>u  d'inipoit.in  e;  dans 
lecas  cimlraireil  etait  |»endu.**  <'.  OrtrjAi  i.Vppeudix  lu  Vc\Ji«»»  Vol.  HI.  p.±i.'>):  *•  C.l^l 
sieinpre  »e  casti^aba  con  pena  «le  mucite,  a  iiu*d<»4  decpie  i.i  pjite  o!et¥iida  conviiiieMS 
ea  ser  in>lemn'zada  |x>r  el  lad'on.  Tambicn  teni  t  cl  lad  ou  la  peut  de  t^^^r  ex'lavo  del 
daeno  de  lo  que  rob  :b.n ;  y  >i  e  te  no  |o  queria.era  ven«l  ilo  |»or  !«»•>  juixcj*.  y  cod  su 
pre<-io -e  pa:ril'a  •  1  r»»bo  **     /?««'.  m  mtr  ,,"  TVrtor*,**  l*.»rte  IILi,*'ap    L  p-l:'T;. 

Several  I'f  th.»  a;:lh«»r-  ;'\k»vc  quolol.  ictilo  lh»*wcU  ku  »\\  n  i  !•.•  ril.imt  "  wr  l!»y 
ehi«f"  (Muutezuma;  picking  some  var>  of  cotu  iu  a  gaideuplot,  lor  ^hich  he  wa»  ap- 
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daration  of  this  bond,  whether  for  certain  time  or  for  life,  is  nol 
stated.  If  any  oae  changed  the  limits  (lines)  of  tlie  individual 
lots  (*>^talmH|)a"),  or  of  tjie  olD^iai  tracts,  he  iost  his  life.  His 
offence  was  not  so,  much  agaiusV.  the  6ccupant  as  against  thi{ 
kin,  wIk)  had  fixed^liie  destination  of  each  particnlar  plot  of  land* 
and  determinedJis  bQundiLrios.^'^  It  is  also  mentioned  that  **hfi 
who  squandered  the  pro]>erty  of  minora  left  to  his  care"  sufflsred 
death  for  it.  .Tha.ci^s9;GoaUJ  only,  be  that  of  an.  oldest  son,  or  of 
tfatliar's  brother^  ill  who^e  care  Uie^^tlalmilU-'  improved  by  th« 
deceased  w^s  leCt,  to  l>e  improved  for  the  benefit  of  the.  latter*a 
children.  If  now  this  wafdon  failed  tolmve.tliat  lot  tilled. for 
two  years,  it  beuame  lost,  to  his.  wards,  who  were  thereby  left 
without  means  of  mi!i>^is)«epoe..  Tl^^rewas  no  restitution  possfri 
blcv  therefore  ;th^  ofigligcmt  ^ministrator  paid  with  his  life  foQ 
the  neglect J.^     ,,.       •...»,.... 

In  general,  we  discern  the. ruling  principle:*  that  for  theft  thefa 
were  but  two  «rayfr.of:«atbne4neut»  Quia  qonsist^d  in  the  return 
of  the  stolen  property,  aiui  if  Ihat  was  no  longer  possible,- then 
the  person  of  the  lliief  had  to  suffer  for  it.  Wherever  no  bodilyr 
]al)or  could  replace  the  value  of  the  loss  (as  in  the  last  case  men- 
tionetl)  the  life  of  tiie  criminal  became  forfeited  to-  the  kin,  sinc4 
the  sufferers  looked  to  that  cluster  for  reilress.^^^     This  carries  us 

preheiMlefl  by  its  o.tincr  or  a(  Ida^t  occnpanC.  Thifl  story  shows,  that  no  'chief  wa» 
exein|it  from  puiii.'-hmont  uvcii  for  i^1ight  inii^demcnnors. 

I  refer  to  ^orqttemada  (Ub.  XIV,  cap.  X*XI.  p.  5'U),  fetancurt  ("  Teniro,'*  Vol.  I,  p^ 
483;.  HwtUimaHtt  {*■  Tez^'oro^**  p.  197)  for  llic  Ar«sertiou  that  tiic  kin  of  the  thief 
aAvi-tt;!!  hiiii  in  (li8L*4iAii;ing  the  penalty  for  his  crime.  The  loniier  Huys:  '-  y  ai  no  teniA 
tie  que  pngav.  una,  y  du«»  vc(.'C8.  los  paripnle»  so  jiintaban.  y  repartian  enti  e  si  el  valor 
del  huito.  y  pa^nbaii  por  el.  <liez.  y  (loco  mantas,.  y  (ltM»<le  arribn :  ni  ch  de  cr^er,  que 
bai-inn  Kj-clavo  por  qiinreiita,  ni  ciiiqiientii  m;izorr.hH  do  maiz,  ni  por  olra  co8ii  de  mai 
precio,  hi  el  tenia  deque  pa^^ur,  d  los  Parieiito.H."  On  thiri  important  point  — the  «oU< 
daritjf  of  the  khulred  in  the  case  of  the  crime  of  one  of  their  number,  see,  further  on, 
note  l:n.- 

>^To  ttic  authorities  so  fi-eqnoiitly  quoted  on  other  oubje^ts,  I  will  add  here  IxtlUxo^ 
chUl  (•*  Rela^ionen  hUtorkfur  Vol.  IX,  Lonl  KinK'«bo  rough,  p.  :J87). 

"•  TortiMemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  VU.  p.  885)  calls  this  an  *•  extravagant  law."  Further 
(| notations  usele^H. 

>^  It  is  stAtetl  by  A.  He  Vetcuiciirt  (•*  Teatro  ifejncano,  Vol.  I,  p.  483):  '*  En  los  hurtos* 
era  ley  general  que  siendo  cosa  de  %'alor  tenlan  pvna  de  mnerte;  y  si  la  parte  se  conve* 
nia.  pagib^  en  hiantas  la  cantUl.id  al  dueuo.  y  otra  mas  pani  el  flnco  nml;  ii  esto 
acmlian  los  parieiiteA.'*  This  "obligation  to  help'*  on  the  part  of  the  kin  we  have 
already  met  with  in'  the  case  of  inarringe,  where  the  kin  nst^isted  the  newly  married 
couple.  (See  Zuriin,  ^'Jiapport^'*  p,  132):  *'Si  lo  Jeune  homme  etnit  fmuvre,  la  eom* 
muuaute  ou  il  avait  ^te  elevd  Taidait.'^  We  find  it  subsisting  alter  the  conqueet^ 
as  when  an  Indian  <Iicd,  leaving  debts,-  his  kinship  paid  them  lor  his  efstate  (which  in 
moi^t  cases  Wiis  insolvent),  or  "worked  it  out  for  him.''  This  is  asserted  as  foll«>W8  by 
Frag  Auguitin  DnvUa  PadUla-i^^HiMtoria  de  la  Fundaohn  y  DUcur$o  de  la  PreviHCia  de 
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to  a  class  of  thefts  and  other  similar  oflenses,  committed  against 
worship  or  ^*  medicine.** 

Any  attempt  at  seduction  of  a  female  who  had  taken  the 
pledge  of  chastity  in  behalf  of  medicine<»  was  roost  cruelly  pun- 
ished, both  in  the  persons  of  the  se<lucer  and  the  female ;  and  if  a 
medicine-man  broke  his  vows,  he  sutTered  a  horrible  death. '^ 
*  We  have  alreatly  mentionetl  that  it  was  a  capital  crime  on  the 
part  of  a  warrior  to  take  for  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  secureil  by 
another.^^  Such  cases  occurreil  only  during  an  engagement  or 
immediately  after  it.  Why  an  action  of  that  kind  should  entail 
w>  rigorous  a  punishment  can  be  easily  inferred,  if  we  recollect 
that  a  captive  of  that  kind  became  at  once  sacred  —  an  object  of 
medicine.  No  return  could  atone  for  the  offence*  since  it  had  been 
committed  against  the  ^*  rites  of  worship,**  one  of  the  kin's  most 
sacred  and  important  attributes.  Under  the  same  head  must  l>c 
placed  the  capital  punishment  of  such  as  wrongfully  appropriated 
to  themselves  gold  or  silver.  Both  of  tliese  metals  were  reganled 
as  objects  of  medicine,  and  whoever  seized  them  unlawfully,  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  worship  also.*^ 

SmmHtiffo  de  J//jriM>."i>l  Eilttion.  I'ttS,  Lib.  I,  cap.  XXVI.  p.St):  ^i  aocre  algnno  <lello« 
eoD  deoda»,  como  ci  1«m»  ileui]o>  Us  benHla-^eu  |»or  |iarerer«e  de««tas  r  deu<Ui«  «u  el 
Boaibre,  pn>curaD  luez^*  entre  L»s  p.ineiite»  pAj;a:l.n5.  p(>n|Beei  aaiaia  de  i^-n  dirunto  no 
dilate  la  entra'la  en  el  cielo.  Y  »i  no  tienen  caii-Ul  para  pstgar.  procanta  que  smt  |ier^ 
dose  la  deuila.  y  >in«i  ^ale!)  con  e>Ui  traf  r.  <>«  dan  liieicM  lodo<*  en  terrlcio  al  arrenlor 
ka^^ta  que  del  (odo  $«  p.t;;iie  lo  que  el  irfunt**  <lei  ia.  ViTic«*k>  to  en  rl  culejpti  de  *^an 
Jmjb  de  pre«lioaii  Tt- »  el  ano  <lf  l.V^s  9noe<lio  mortr  nn  lodio  qoe  trabsgaaa  en  aqiiel 
•aaipCuoso  e>l  d  ii>.  y  era  muy  il.e^tro  canCen.*;  atiia  rvcalN«lo  diDeros  adelantarlo«>,  j 
qaando  roiirio  qiif<l.-«va  dt- vtrn>io  veynie  |ie<«o»,  6  reale;»  de  a  ociio.  Viuie-on  laego 
al  eole^io  Ko  pa-  leiites  ret*' m*M- lend. -t  l.i  deiula.  y  pMitenilo  qoe  l«w  ocupaseo  en  ^e^Ticiu 
del  oole^«>.  vnra  •{u*^  ^«  •ie^cont  l^^e  !•>  que  »u  defuato  deuia.  No  se  left  dana  miicho  a 
lot  padre-i  **el  ••"I  ;:  .1  p-r  c^brtir  e?l«*«  dinen**;  |»>»rqne  de«a«  de  #er  |ioco«  no  parerla 
qae  aula  11. ••  >•  1  h-i  o>>br»r:'>>  :  y  mas  |ta»r  aciitlir  A  la  devoi'ioa  de  lo««leado».  le  dixen>ii 
a  ano.  que  v:ii!«'->v  a  tr.!l»ajar  en  la  hiie:ta.  Kra  niaraudkMM  el  raxilado  del  Indto,  an^i 
en  Tenir  c.tUa  m..!.  •-.•mo  en  veuir  uii:\  de  uiaiiina:  x  pre|(untan<lole  an  rri:|noM>  la 
eaa«a  dt*  f-u  euy*i..>l  ^.  dixo.  que  le  li^nia  |.K>*q:ie  «n  pariente  »e  ftie«»e  al  ci^o.  r  destle 
alia  le  ayuda«se  «*<'n  I>;o».  y  110  e>iuvie>i«e  eu  el  inllerDo  cluqnilo.  qae  kw  predicadures 
DaaiUD  pur^.ilitntk.'* 

My  friend  t«»I.  F.  He.*ker.  t*-*  mhf»m  I  c»>mn»un  caleil  the  abore,  at  once  reropdiod 
ia  it  aa  analofcxi^  i>»  the  at:ccciit  Teuto'ic  **#.>.«:•.■»/  HmryrnHkn/t.'*  HerallevI  my  aiten- 
tioo  to  Ibe  rvni.i'k-t  -le  or^anKai  on  o(  llie  Gt- iinaii^.  Coni|>are  Lrndtn  ("GV^^A/dk/e," 
eCc^  Vol  I.  p.  5*.*i  .  w:i!>'li  valuable  M.>uree  I  alx*  ove  to  tae  kiadae*«  oi  tbe  diftlin* 
gmiahed  Gem.an  jtin'>t. 

"•Ia  re^rd  to  ••  pr;e<:*  "  it  i»  also  ^tate«l  that  ihey  were  merely  deirraded  nml  east 
awar;  I  at  it«i?  i»  ht-dty  |-n>bald«  Muoe,  tlie  hi^t.er  the  poftittoa  of  the  culpnt,  the 
•eTereraras  hi*  puD.^hment. 

»»Conip.»re  aNo  //.  //.  r^mcrx^'t ,  Vol.  II.  p.  4l»\  rrt9ev4t  .--Uti^tw**.-  Book  I.  ehap. 
tcrll.  p.  4:  . 

*-Memd»fi4X  .L:b.  11.  cap.  XXIX.  p.  1Si!i\     VH^mrmrt  ^Vol  I.  p.  484? :  -Al  que  hurtaUa 
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In  the  above  review  of  tlioso  oftpiifes  an<l  their  piiniahmenU, 
ttnnieilintely  (.-oniiecLeil  witli  lliat  rule  of  trilial  sueiely  wliivl 
ptnces  the  |>eraoiis  oml  iiroperty  of  the  members  of  a  kin  umle 
that  kin's  siieeial  |)i-ot«:lion,  we  cannot  prctenil  to  Itave  Diiiilabwl 
more  than  illiistrBliona,  ami  not  at  all  r  full  vatalugiie.  Still, 
Nioiigli  lias  lieen  told,  we  lielicve,  to  exjiluin  wIihI  is  freqnently 
Bijleil  the  "|>eniil  eotfu"  of  the  ancient  Mexivniis.  It  Is  wcH 
known,  that  no  nctiul  written  taws  exist«l.  but  on  tlio  other 
liand,  at  the  time  uf  the  SpnniHh  vouqiieat,  tlic  natives  still  liail 
ft  large  nninber  of  paintings  whii^h  reiiresenteil  their  own  manners 
tnil  cnstoms.  Since  a  constiileriiLtlc  proportion  of  these  [livtiiro- 
leaves  bore  on  the  name  stibjevts,  the  inference  conlil  Iw  CKHily 
drawn  that  they  imlicuted  forms  for  the  guidance  of  the  people, 
or  in  other  words,  that  they  were  a  anbstilulu  for  a  written  code. 
Tliis  was  not  nt  all  their  object.  They  were  simply  elTorls  of 
native  art  intended  to  represent  scenes  of  everyday  life,  since 
lUese  were  the  most  handy  subjects  for  snch  purposes.  There- 
fore such  pietnrcs  are  to  be  re^ai-ded  us  convenient  remains  of 
alwriginal  art,  ont  of  which  nmny  <Ietails  concerning  alwrigiiiul 
castoms  may  be  gathered,  but  not  m  "official"  sonrces,  from 
which  to  seek  information  as  to  the  '*  law  of  the  land."'*' 

pl.7l>  T  DTO  Id  <l«iiollnbiin  iIto  j  M<-r<Bcii1)nn  nl  dios  Ae  loi  plntoraB.qiiii  nnmBbxn  Xlp«, 

flngido."  Tills  Hcriflce  Hi  ons  |>nit)i'iiliir  IJxl.  liowcrcr,  h  neltlier  mrnlioiieil  liy  Tor- 
qnemidn  nor  by  Ills  iiredMeann- unit  ninlii  uiiirce.  MendlMa.  Clarigtro  (Lib.  Vll.ciip. 
XVII.  p.  t8>)  eo|iie*  Vi-t»ncun  Hlmml  li-x(iinny.  3o  doeo  Or(<^  (Vol.111,  p,3A  Ap- 
poidlilo  yr^Ha't-'lUMt.  AtMgm").  hiatummtt  V-Taeoco,'-  \i.  lUI)  ci>|ili8  Ihe  rarmer 
Wnin.  Still  it  i«  ■int;iiliir  thut  the  iildur  Uie  aource,  thnt  ia.  tlie  neiirer  In  d.ite  to  tli« 
time  uf  the  coaqneia,  Ihe  le»  poFllIre  it  In  on  the  |inint  of  iHCiiBco.  It  will  lie  ifiir«  to 
titiDlt  thnt  the  cnmliiiil  wan  killed  Ibrnnrliiie  caniniited  ngiiinat  wotshfp,  without  la- 

■"  Eliirirhcre  (-Oh  Me  Soana  for  Alx^ltul  Fliilory  nf  Spattlih  4nenca."  In  Vol. 
IXVIl  of  Ute-'/'rucmHu^  "/Uu  ^mirlrau  /tuwiiilioa  for  Admncemtula/  SH-nct," 
van}  1  UiTB  ■Itt-mpleil  >  dliwugeiDii  iit  the  nntiire  or  MolIuhii  piilannKe.  onil  or  their 

rev)  ■[  9t.  Loiiii,  Mieoouri.  Aug  ,  ISlg.  Juan  rfe  SvbwiativPtrtura  {-M'lmUMmtm 
de/wU-nat  Jtt  t."  Ii:29,  Vol.  1,  I.ih.  II,  Aap.  VIII,  ]i.].U.  ftM):  "Quml  ile  PbiBiilriliU* 

imiijrinibna  tanien.  et  iliailit  en  oiiinln,  quo  elhl  niem',run>lii  viilehniitiir,  nlgiiini-ibiint. 
K  coiiserTalwDi."  The  oiher  l«  of  rei-ciit  ilale,  lieing  lakpn  n^im  a  dlwour^e  ile- 
Iktred  before  the  "Aiailenila  Mexicana."  Iiv  my  filend  SKfior  t).  J.  O.  I--atb<tU^la 
I'-Liii  Bibllolreni  de  Eguiara  y  dt  BtHllalH,"  p.  -HKI  uf  Nu.  t.  Vol.  I,  of  ••ifcmori'ii  lit  la 
Aradrwiia") :  -  Kl  uiitlgno  i.neblo  quo  oeiipnha  ChEe  siieloiio  conotin  Ins  li-lmt,)-  con  eso 
tnt  dicliu  que  no  podiu  letier  0!>crltoren  oi  lileralura,  t^H  Iniiierli-oliiilino  sli-tenia  de 
nrpnreiitar  lo>  nbjetui  i  Meut,  tenia  que  limilame  i  MUrtartr,  haalu  Uomlu  |>o<liii.  Ins 
Bccenldadtsa  mia  iiriieiiteii  de  la  enclrrliKl,  sin  B>|iirar  i  utra  <'oaa.  Asl  ee  que  nii  ae 
enpleBba  lino  eu  regletrar  loa  Iributoa  de  ioa  pueblu*,  en  aeiialar  loa  liinlus  de  laa 
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In  this  rnpid  sketch,  we  have  failed  to  find,  amonof  aborisrinal 
modes  of  punishment,  two  which-  were  common  to  ahnost  every 
nation  of  the  ohl  worhl,  namely :  whipping,  and  imprisonment. 

Whipping,  beating,  or  lashing  was,  among  the  Mexicans  as  well 
as  amongst  all  American  natives,  known  only  as  a  demlly  intsuU, 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Mendoza  Codex  contains  pictures 
representing  a  Mexican  father  who  applies  to  a  son  the  rod  of 
punishment. J'*^  Again,  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  chief  had 
to  endure  beating  ^^^  along  with  the  other  sufferings  incident  to 
his  time  of  trial.  But  no  *' bondsman"  was  ever  whipped  or 
flogged,  neither  was  a  criminal  subjected  to  this  degrading  penalty, 
for  which  death  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  preferable.*'*'* 

The  Mexicans  had  places  of  confinement — dark  and  gloomy 
recesses  with  entrances  compared  to  "'  pigeon-holes."***^  Kvery 
official  building,  and  also  the  places  of  worship  contained  them. 
They  were  called:  *'place  of  the  taken  one,"  '*teilpiloyan  ;"  ^^^ 
"place  of  entombment  or  confinement,"  "Tecaltzaqualoyan,"*^^ 
and  "house  of  wood,"  Quauhcalli."*^^  The  latter,  which  is  par- 
ticularly described  as  a  wooiien  cage  placed  within  a  dark  cham- 
ber, was  reserved  for  those  whose  doom  was  sealed,  whether  they' 
were  criminals  sentenced  to  immediate  execution,  or  captives  to 

hcro<la(les.  en  recordar  las  ccremonias  <Ie  la  relijfion.  y  on  contribnir  4  coniservar  la 
incinoria  do  los  MUttifrOA  niiU  notaWlo,  quo  aim  con  chc  auxilio  habria  pprccido,  a  no 
l>er|H'tuar»»e  en  las  tradicionc^i  reeogidas  por  los  pnmoi'OH  predicadoren  di>l  Evangidio." 

^^"^  *' Mentloza  Cotlex*'  (Kingsborough,  Vol.  I.  plates  LX,  part  3),  the  bt>y  being  nine 
years  old. 

i*i ,}fftuHt'ta  (Lib.  11.  cap.  XX.XVIII.  p.  157).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XL  cap.  XXLX.  p. 
362).     r//W</eni  (Lib.  VH,  <-ap.  XII L  p.  472),  et!\,  etc. 

^**  It  was  no  di^bonor  lo  hnflfer  lorturcti,  bnt  wbipping  was  a  deadly  iuFnlt,  as  among 
olber  [ndiauH. 

^*'^  Meuilifin  (Lib.  11,  cjip.  XXIX.  p.  i:iS):  ••Tenlan  hiR  carc^^les  dentro  de  una  cafta 
oscura  y  de  p<»ca  cl.iricbul,  y  en  ella  bacian  ^w  j  lula  6  Janlas;  y  la  pnerta  de  la  casa 
que  era  peqnena  couio  piMMto  de  paloinar.  cen-a<l:<  por  defnera  con  liiblas.  y  arrimadas 
grandes  pie<lras."     Tortjw mndn  (Lib.  XL  rap.  XXV,  p.  A>.{). 

^*'i  Atoiiiia  (IL  p.  iU>,  ••teilpi"  — el  que  pi-cn«lo  o  encarcela  a  otn»" — *' teilpiliztli" 
"  prendiniienio  lal."  (Id.  J,  p  !»S).  "i  render"  ••  nitoylpta.''  Among  the  78  cdifi-c»of 
the  groat  central  place  of  wor-^^hip.  SaJiftf/un  (Lib.  H,  Appendix,  p.  210)  mentions  one 
pl.u-e  ••  Acatlaylacai»an  Veiralpidii"  '•e>taera  una  cawa  donde  juniaban  los  esii.ivos 
que  liabian  ile  mttar  u  Inmia  de  b»s  Tl;do(iues."  (Id  ,  Lib.  VIIL  cap.  XV,  p.  304.  Cap. 
XXL  p-  .'{0«.0  mentions  "  jaiN"  In  connection  with  Uie  olHcial  house  or  "  tecpan.*'  That 
tlie  different  calpidli  or  *' barrios"  bad  each  its  places  of  confinement  is  noticed  by 
Durfin  (Cap.  XXI,  p  187):  '*  Lo«*  calpix(|uc8  los  receuian  y  los  ponian  en  las  casas  de 
nu»  comnnidades  6  del  sacerdote  <le  tal  bairb>." 

"7  Afidina  (IL  p.  S»l) :  'Tecalli "  a  vault,  "  casa  de  b<5veda."  Since  the  Mexicans  had 
no  arihes.  It  meant  actually  a  t«nnb. 

>«  Molinti  (II,  p.  Si) :  "  Jaula  grande  de  palo,  adonde  estauan  los  presos  por  sns  del- 
ict*)* " 
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be  sacrificed  forthwith.'^^  The  two  former  kinds  of  prisons  were 
Qscd  for  lighter  degrees  of  offenders.  At  any  rate  they  were  but 
tcuiiN>rar3'  places  of  detention,  for  any  prisoner  left  tliere  for  any 
length  of  time  invarial>Iy  died  of  hunger,  filth,  and  l>ad  air.  Per- 
innnent  confinement  simply  meant  deatli.^^ 

Tlie  execution  of  all  tliese  i)enaltics  necessarily  presnpposeil 
for  tiic  kin  a  regulated  administration.  It  therefore  leads  us  to 
the  governmental  machinery  proper  pf  the  calpulli.  The  nature 
of  this  government  is  expressed  hy  the  following  rule  of  kinship, 
already  found  in  vigor  among  more  northern  Indians. 

The  kin  had  the  right  to  elect  itn  officers^  as  well  us  the  right  to 
remove  or  depose  them  for  mitibehncior.^^^^ 

This  at  once  establishes  the  calpulli,  as  we  have  already  stateil 
in  sevenil  places,  to  l»e  an  autonomous  body,  enjoying  self- 
government,  consequently  a  dkmocuatic  obgaxization.  The  truth 
of  this  we  intend  to  show  by  an  investigation  of  the  different  offi- 
ces to  which  the  care  of  the  kin's  business  was  committed. 

A  council^  consisting  of  a  nund>er  of  old  men,  formed  the  high- 
est authority*  of  the  calpulli.  How  many  they  were  is  not  stated, 
but  it  is  probable  that  their  number  varied  iiceording  to  that  of 
the  members  of  the  kin.  Medicinemen  niny,  also,  have  been 
mcinhers  of  this  body,  which  held  its  ineetin*i:s  at  intervals  in  the 
ofliciiil  house  of  the  '*  quarter. "  It  exercise<l  criuiinal  jurisdiction 
as  well  as  civil,  and  attended  to  all  jrrave  (piestions  afleclinj^  the 
kinship.  It  is  also  staled  tlint,  on  certain  oecasi(»ns.  a  j2:eneral 
meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  calpulli  was  convened.^^*-^ 

'"No  belter  ill II "itration  ol  tlie  "QuiiiilH-alir' 4>nn  be  found  than  Hint  priveii  by  //.  //. 
Bnvt-mft  (••  Native  llji«'e!«.'*  cap.  XIV,  p.  4W.    Vol!iiiu>  II). 

'-*11iG  cruel  niKl  unwliol(>iM)iiie  iiatine  of  .'ibonKinnI  plncoH  or  detention  previouH  to 
tli<>  conquest  is  amply  ►tateil.  As  ii  I-  very  ju>lly  reniarltiMl  l»y  Mr.  Jinnrnift  i\n\.  II, 
p.  4ri:j):  *-Tliey  ha«!  priMin»»,  it  if*  true,  and  very  r.ruel  imes,  aci-orduiK  to  all  nrroiintH. 
liiit  it  apife:ir'«  that  they  were  more  for  the  purpose  of  conlliiln;?  prisoners  prevous  to 
lht>ir  trial,  or  ltet\vi*en  their fondemuatiun  an<i  execution,  than  pcnnanentiv,  for  punish- 
ment.** To  the  authorities  qu'ileil  by  tlie  celebrated  ('-di  Torn  inn.  I  wdl  add  here  in 
fnrllier  support  of  hi««  view8  (:»nd  ndne).  Comnra  ( Vcdia  I,  p.  4i*2):  *•  I.a»«  ^a^■^dl'^  eian 
bijn*.  I.iimedai*  y  e»«Mira8,  pnrn  que  temiesen  de  entrar  :»l|i."  i'etan-urt  (Vol  I.  Wwl 
n.  Tr.il.  Il.cnp.  l.p.:J70).  Tezi>zomoc[-'  rVoaicn  "ca|>.  X<:iX,p.  ITiJ):  ••nian«loles  Ih-var 
a  la  can-el  a  t^nloit.  (|iic  llamaimn  cuaucalco,  que  era  li  ninnera  de  una  c;ija.  couiu  cuando 
eat.ipian  nhora  al^una  peiMoua.  que  Ich  dan  de  comer  por  ouzuh." 

»*  "Aucient  Si>i:ifty''  (Part.  II,  chapter  II.  })p.  71,  72,  anti  7:{.  Chap.  VlII,  p.  22;\ 
C:tp.  M.  pp-  ^^  nn<l  --'7). 

'»  It  ij"  Binirular  that  thiB  council  of  the  kin  or  '*  jron*',"  v  hile  fonie  jiarts  of  itf<  fiino 
tl»»nj»  are  pre-ervwl  in  nearly  every  author.  ha8  a«  a  body  been  ho  p>ncia1'y  oveilooke<l 
Zm*!.'*!  (|»p.  .'■5  ;«ud  fttJ)  -ayn:  "tlie  chief  does  nothing;  uiliioiit  ron-^nlt  wy^  the  oti  er  ohl 
nieu  uf  ibc  calpulli.**    ludtreut  evidence  uf  it  is  given  by   Suhtiffun  ^Lib.  II.  cap. 
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This  council  however,  while  it  thus  nnited  both  the  highest 
administrative   and  judiciary'  powers,  required  other  officers  for 

XXXVir,  p.  185),  in  his  (lf*«cription  of  the  fea9t  of  the  month  **  IxraUi.**  Tliese  **old 
men  "  reappear  again  in  connection  with  celebrition«  affet-ting  the  calpiiUU  at  least 
occaMinnally.  This  council  howerer,  t-tiU  exii»tetl  at  a  recent  «lnte  (ItH*!)  among  the 
natives  of  Guatemala.  Sr.  D.  Junm  GurtirreU  of  the  City  of  Gualenial.t  (Ln  Nuera) 
writes  to  me  under  tlate  of  Ulh  Man-h.  ItfT!):  '*Cuaii«lo  eii  el  pueblo  ha;*  rnrias  parci- 

alidailes  6  calpules, caila  u>ia  de  ella>«  tiene  su  calpul  6  C4»n»ejo  de  cierto 

ndmero  de  Ancianos  y  estos  retinide:»  eli;reu  las  Autori<i;ides  comunes  del  pueld's  nom- 
br.indo  tambien  alcalde-*  subaitemo.^  para  Uh  diver^as  pareialidades."  In  his  Introdne< 
tiun  t<i  the  •*  Iteii  i^etMtarii''  (Col.  de  l>o*-.  II,  pp.  XII  and  XIII),  the  late  Sr.  Jtts^  F. 
Ramirez  attributes  tlie  crealiou  or  an  elective  miinioip:!!  couiiril  to  an  art  of  policy  of 
the  Spanish  goremment.  It  ii*  rlenr.  howeve-*,  from  the  author)*  of  the  XVIih  century, 
especially  from  Zurita.  that  thi^i  **deni«»cratio  element "  ("el  element**  democratitro  ^  as 
8r.  ILiniirez  calU  it;,  was  an  abttriginal  one.  Therefore  the  council  htill  subsi>^ting  in 
Guatemala  is  an  original  feature,  with  changes  in  names  and  ninclions.  made  to 
suit  Uie  laws  of  Spain.  Ramirez  de  Faenteii  (Letter  of  3d  Nov.,  |.'i33.  I>t  Recueil.  p. 
S4I0«  mentions  ** other  offlcers  calle«t  rtejos  (ul.l  men)**  in  **earh  quarter  or  as  tlicy 
were  n<»w  calle<1,  p.-irishe^.**  The*  following  quotation  from  Jman  tie  S*4ftrzaHo  {'^Dt 
iHiiiarum  Jure,**  Vol.  II,  lib.  1.  cap.  XXIII.  pp.  ilO,  f  21).  is  of  intere-t  U|»on  the  qii«*stion 
raise«l  by  ^r.  Ramirez:  **ln  Ni>va  qiioque  Hi^panla.  cum  liae  re«luciiimes,  quae  ibi  Ag- 
gregatiotiea  ro«*nnt.  i  praeiitanti  illo,  et  pruilenti  Puce  Fenlinando  Corte9*io  (4Mb. lit  «o, 
et  con^tituite  fiiit^ent.  et  po?*tea,  tem|»oram.  et  Ili-<panorum  iniuriae,  vaide  collap)«ae, 
ac  subventae;  alias  deuo  flen  et  fa>*ta»  in^taurari  cunivit  Excellentii»«imiis  tile,  et 
PiJiesiniU!*  Prorex  Canes  de  Monte  Iti^o,  sclieiliili^  etiam,  et  pn>vi!>ionibas  Regijis 
silie  ad  hoc  deinandatis  morem  gerere  ('upion<«:  in  quibus  tamen  exe<|uendis,  m-igruae 
diflcultates.  et  Indonim  stniges  expertae  «unl.  quia  eoruin  aliqui  roluutario  suspciidio 
Titam  Anire  maliieniut,  quan  in  desiguata  »ibi  municipia  reduci.**  Thiii  was  published 
in  I«i9." 

In  all  likelihoo4l  there  was  no  regndar  time  of  meeting  of  the<e  **old  men.**  They 
met  a**  emergenry  reqiiireil.  ami  as  liiey  were  calbil  toircther.  There  is  even  a  trace  of 
a  icenend  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  citl^ailli.  in  Zmriia  Cp.  ^) :  *'  Dans  ces  circon- 
e>t  Hires,  les  habitant;*  du  ralpuUi  »«  reuni->eut  |»<>iir  tr.titer  les  iuteretsi  commuiis,  et 
re^ler  la  repartition  de»  iiupois,  etc."  Wf  thu^  uitne^-  in  the  ralpuUi  th«*  following 
niethi><1<«  of  t'xerci.<ing  authority  :  through  the  joint  meeting  of  all  iti*  members  for  the 
•}i$<'nti!kion  of  ni.iller»  affecting  the  whole  <*oiuniui>ily.  thn»ugh  the  **old  men**  con- 
trolling the  regular  bii«inei*ii^  and.  thn»uuh  wh.it  the  oMer  nuiiioriti**s  cjilletl  "chiefit** 
or  executive  officeii*,  of  whom  I  nhall  treat  heie.ifti'r.  An  im|H>rt:int  question  remains 
to  be  exaniinetl  here  namelv  :  whether  the  ralpnlli  really  had.  mk  I  hare  as»erte<l. 
criminal  juriMliction  over  it^  members,  or  whether  thi»  pertained  to  higher  oA^*ers 
or  »o-<*alle«i  **  tribunal*." 

Agaiui^t  Ihe  ac»umption.  that  questions  of  life  and  death  could  be  decided  by  the 
**qu  »rt«-rs,"  "  barrioj*,**  or  '-ralpulli."  t'»ere  i-*  we  confe>#  it.  ap|kaieiilly  weis hi y  evi- 
dence. In  oriler  to  examine  thi^  vital  que^t<on  critically.  I  am  comprlltti  to  tike  each 
author  by  himself,  comparing  his  various  >tateniont«  (if  there  are  more  tluin  one)  on  th« 
fame  ^ubje-'t  with  each  other.  I  mu^it  prem:'^.  however,  that  neithtr  Cort49^  nor 
AmfrKt  Hk  Ta/tin.  nor  Bermd  IHez  tie  Cutti.lo  meutiou'^  having  .m^ii  any  one  judg«'«l  and 
condrmneit  by  the  head-war-chief  of  ihv  Mexican  trilie.  TUi^^.  however,  may  be  a 
simple  oiiii»^ioii  on  their  p.*irt. 

Aikajpin  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXV.  p.  Hi):  ^y  lo<  ca»«»s  muy  ditk>ultno«os  y  grares, 
llevabai>|o:ji  nl  f^nor  para  que  lo^  ^eutenci:l^e.  junt.tmeule  con  trece  priDct|»,.les  may 
caliU^*ai|o>.  que  ci>n  el  andaban.  y  re^idiau.  K>tos  t.^loi>  etan  1>>«  maxore^  juece:*.  que 
elU*>  llamaban  tecutl.it«>que :  e>losec>amin.nlkan  i*\>u  gran  dil  gviuia  la»causa<>  qne  iban 
a  ^u*  maiHi"  ;  y  ci:aiidt»  quiem  que  e>ta  aiidietu-i.t  que  em  l.i  ni  t\  i>r.  ^enlenciaba  alguno 
a  niuerte.  lucjco  lo  entiegil»an  a  lo*  eje^  ulore?*  d  •  l«  ju»tici;»  "  Thu«far  tie  juriMlii  tiun 
of  tne  tribal  vtBcera  only  cocnes  into  play.    But  tbe  saftie  autboi  alao  BieatKms  tiM 


tteryAtj  bminesa,  who  slioiild  at  tlie  same  tiinn  lie  the  exectiton 
or  il8  docreca.    Of  tbeM  ofBoera  tli«rc  iv«ra  twu,  Lwtb  BtricUy 

power  of  cntain  olDceii  of  llM  kin  tv  kill  tn  pnnlilimaiit  at  cortala  e'lme*.  (Lib.  HI, 
l|>l>*n<llT.  cue.  VI.  p.  Z7I).  ir  K  yMiDf  nun  WM«itiisla<1rRnk:  ■•  ciiiiI1|[4iunlo  •InniMI* 
it  pjilD*  huU  DHtlnrle,  i>  le  ilslHUi  surrala  iltlimu  dc  ludoi  t^ubIUoi.''  Till*  belug 
ikmm  In  Um  com  of  ■  rouUi  WHWBltMit  to  Uu  ■'  lelpiinhnlll."  il  OKinurllr  (dlliiwa 
OiM  tiM  pqwar  Id  pnaUh  by  ilMlh,  mi  reitnl  In  Ui*  klii  lo  wbloh  ItM  iwrUmilur   ■  M- 


JCMrilnU)-  HtliiuJ  IMj  intliiMIM  rHlher  than  Btnnt*,  Hint  all  (Tiivfr  nmllnrn,  Inclad- 
^HManddntbhad  to  b*  Mlmlllail  to  tb»  hlifclM  "oourt  of  ■yp—la."  "  Iw  ilonM 
>««  iTappvl"  ovor  whlota  Ih*  Uimi  praHJad.  Bat  beiloM  not  »Ui«  Uwt  Uiia  iMNlf 
kad  >iMh«m  JmlMltotlon. 

Q—in'«  (Twlla  I.  p.  Ml.  "  OtnyittW^  mlianar  mtof  kat  Id  ooBtOundlnf  the  n»i- 
■an  of  iHlnitM  Willi  judkilal  ofltocraand  aajri  aoUibir  In  r«f>rd  M  orimlnal  JurUdlolloa. 
Rli  War  111  mill  will  be  cumload  daawlMra. 

MtmMma  (Lib.  II,  eap.  XXVill,  pp.  UI-IM}  uys  tbit  ill  tb«  "  Jodfn"  remained  )■' 
Ike  oadal  bou*  of  saeh  trll>a:  "eadit  nno  da  elloa  tn  lu  propio  pelaolo  tenia  ana 
aadlf  Blaa  da  otdoraa  qn«  detennlnabui  la*  easau  ;  nafonloi  que  aa  olVoclan,  aal 
ddla*  cono  sTmlnalM,  rnparlldoa  par  ini  lalaa.  j  da  anaa  haUa  apalaelou  para 
MiM.'  Futlber  on  be  «aT'  ^bat  airarj  elgfil^  dajr*  "Ba  aanMnDlalwB  todo*  k»  oaaoa 
otBlaalCB,  Tdnraba  a>la  caa>nl«a  dMa  6  doea  dlaa."  7\rr^mtmada  (Lib.  XI,  nap.XXV, 
rp.  n  and  lU}  IB  renuTkaUljr  Initaamia  oa  Uw  point.  Ti>  bin,  tba  tribHl  Dlloan  alona 
appear  procBlneBt  la  iMcBH.  (Uap.  XXVI.pp.  IHand  SU),  howsTar.  wbarain  harullf 
kaala  of  Ibe  judicial  of«anliatbia  of  Tumm,  anablea  ua  lo  dlinam  Uia  aapariita  Jiirt>> 
dletioB  of  eacb  calpnlU.  Tlia  laiMal  randeiiuf  of  tbe  wbiile  Bfaaptar  would  IM  too 
kagtbT,  and  1  muat  tbarerore  oanflii*  niraelr  to  abdnict*.  Ha  b^n*  b;  aajlns  tbat, 
while  TciFueu  had  fliteen  ■■proTlnr.eB''  auLJecc  to  II  (''■ujalaaiaii  8«fiurla"J.  •' not  atl 
ertben  had  nupmnia  Judges  "(-■  pero  no  en  Iwlaa  tuila  Jnece*  de  edae  inmediitua,  j 
SBpremoe "}.  Therefnn  II  waa  onlalneU.  "Uiat  Ihere  ahoiild  beilxeourle  ("atidlen- 
eia>"),  like  chaiicery-otDveK  ("coma  chinvlllerlai")  In  nix  pHriltriilar  pnebliw.  tu  tvblch 
ail  Ihe  othc 
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tal  manera  eorria  eeta  PaUlaclon.  dewle  el  cornion  de  elia  (r|ue  era  In  I 
PalacloB  d«l  Rel)  quu  ae  Ilia  illlaUnda.  |>or  treB  6  qnatro  I^egiiae,"  hIiow 
ealpalll  or  thni  nnrieni  pueblo  were  aciittered  nier  a  great  eVpanno,  At  tt 
Hie  i;Ui  century  {laiO.Bbuiii)  11  |g  utiiieil  by  vaaaiMrt  [■'  Crdqiea  dt  la  I'm 
Santo  Evanfftlio  dt  Mixico."  pp.  I5B  and  liiu).  Itiat,  lioaljes  llip  ■•  city."  tliiMt 
pueblag  Je  yIsIui,  en  oinco  pnrclHlld^ll^  i-epnrtiiloB."     All  "tlii»   uorrulio 

«r  kln»,  earli  of  which  eierclaed.  lor  Itrelt  ami  tbroiiKh  iti  officcre,  orimimilji. 
trtrilt  membert. 

There  i"  no  need  of  proTing  the  nict  Ihit  the  feTerel  triliee  of  tlic  (alley  h 
eal  caatomB,  and  that  their  InBtitutlon*  had  reached  about  the  annie  degive  o 
■eat.    It  li  even  MBSrted  by  aoma  O'rtMcoU,  Book  I,  cap.  II,  p.  M]  that  •-  Ii 
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elective  and  therefore  liable  to  be  deposed,  one  of  whom  repre- 
sented more  properly  the  administrative,  the  other  the  executive 
(consequently  military)  authority.  The  first  one  of  these  was  the 
''calpullec"  or  *'chinancallec  ;''>^  the  second,  the  *' elder  brother" 

the  Judicial  armngements  were  of  «  more  refine*!  character.**  If  now.  as  I  hare  cbowa, 
the  council  of  the  Kin  exercif>ed  power  OTer  life  and  death  amoog  them,  it  eertainlj  bad 
the  same  iM>wer  Hmong  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Besides,  the  same  thing  is  inferable  tnm 
the  nature  of  many  of  the  crimes  punished  hj  death.  Consplcooas  among  these  are 
the  cascH  wherein  tenure  of  lands  became  affertevl.  If  n  member  of  the  kin  changed 
the  limits  of  a  '^  tialmilli,'*  it  was  a  crime  oTer  which  tlie  calpulli  alone  liad  Juribdio- 
tion,  and  the  same  occurred  if  any  one  member  neglected  to  attend  to  the  lots  of 
children  placed  in  hia  cnre.    We  hare  seen  that  in  lioth  instances  the  iiaaalty  was  death. 

It  is  of  courne  understood,  that  this  power  did  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  tha  kin 
and  of  such  outcasts  as  were  attached  to  its  members.  Orer  memliers  of  other  Idns  il 
had  no  Jurisdiction.  The  adjustment  of  matters  tietween  kin  and  kin  beeaoM  exclu- 
aiyely  the  duty  of  tlie  tribe. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  remarks,  however,  on  the  general  fnnetions  of  the  kin 
is  that  of  ZwUa  (**  Rapport,**  etc.,  p.  63) :  **  Finally,  what  is  called  in  New  Spain  Gal* 
polli,  answers  to  what  amonir  the  Israelites  was  called  a  trikie." 

^M  Zurita  i,*^  Jlt^port,**  p.  50) :  •*  The  chiefs  of  the  third  classes  are  stiU  called  Calpsl- 
lec  in  the  singular,  ami  in  the  plural  Chinancallec  that  is  to  say :  ehiefo  of  very  aneieal 
race  or  family,  ft'om  the  word  Calpulli  or  Chinancalli,  which  is  the  same,  and  signifies 
a  quarter  {barrio)  inhabited  by  a  family,  known  as  of  very  ancient  origin,  which  f^  a 
long  time  owns  a  territory  with  well  defined  bonn<laries  and  aU  the  members  of  tha 
same  lineage."  This  statement  is  copied  by  Htrrtra  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV, 
p.  135).  uiih  the  exception  that  he  omits  the  names,  substituting  that  of  ^^parienle 
mayor.*'  In  regard  to  this  it  is  added  by  Zurita  (pp.  iXi  and  61):  "The  calpullis  hare 
always  a  chief  necessarily  in  the  tribe.  He  must  be  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  aa 
able  subject  who  can  assist  and  defend  them.  The  election  is  made  among  them.  They 
are  much  attache*!  to  him,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Biscay  and  of  the  mountains  are  to 
him  who  is  called  parienU  mapor.  The  office  of  these  chiefs  Is  not  hereditary:  when* 
ever  one  dies  they  elect  in  his  place  the  most  respected,  the  ablest  ami  wisest  old  man. 
If  the  (lecea^efl  has  left  a  son  who  is  qualified,  he  is  chosen,  and  a  relatiTe  of  the  for- 
mer  chief  is  always  preferred."    fierrera  (hi.  p.  |:tt). 

Althougli  the  above  two  authors  speak  but  indefinitely  of  the  '"chief**  of  the  calpulli. 
It  is  likely  that  tliey  mean  two  chiefs,  one  of  which  is  the  calpnllec,  and  the  other  the 
teai'hcnuhtin.  Thit>  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  *"■  pariente  mayor.**  Znrita  does 
not  ^ay.  according  to  Mr.  Temaux's  translation,  that  this  chief  wa^  thus  called,  hot 
Herrera,  who  copies  him,  writes  Tery  distinctly:  "que  Uamnbau  parientes  laalorea.'' 
Now,  according  to  Molina  (II.  p.  91),  "  teachcauhtin  "  signifies  elder  brother.  Tbrgns* 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI.  p.  541)  gives  to  each  ** barrio  6  parcialiilad"  two  oSeers« 
namely,  a  calpixqui  or  gatherer  of  tribute  or  stores,  and  a  '*regidor.  un  Tecnhtli,  qae 
se  ocupaba  en  executar  lo  que  mustros  Kegidores  execucao,  y  hacen.**  Hot  it  is  plainly 
eridetit.  imm  tlie  details  given  by  the  celebrated  Franciscan,  that  he  has  lost  sight  of 
the  peculiar  position  of  officers  of  a  Hm.  and  looks  to  tribal  Ainctioas  and  offices.  Klae, 
how  could  he  asi^ert  of  his  "  Kegidor"  that  he  was  always  in  the  **  palace:**  **7 lodoa 
los  Diss  se  hallaban  en  el  Palacio.  a  ver  lo  que  se  Ics  ordenaba,  y  mandaba;  jr  dtea» 
en  una  grande  Sula,  que  Uamaa  Calpulli,  se  Juntaban>  y  tratabaa  de  loa  aegocioa 
tocantes  ft  su  cargo.** 

**De  Vordre  <U  8uccetion  ob§erw^  par  lei  Indient  '*  (**lst  Becueil**  of  Ternanx,  p.  Stft) : 
*^quant  uu  mode  adopte  pour  i  ^ler  la  JuHiliction  et  Selection  des  alcades  et  des  r^gidoia 
des  villages;  lis  nommaient  des  personnes  notables  qui  portaient  le  titre  de  octree— 
lilin  qui  est  nn  aom  de  charge,  comroe  Test  anjourd'hui  celui  d'algnaalL  Lea  tvibo* 
naux  de  ces  officlers  etaient  ^tablis  daas  la  capitale.*'  .  .  .  **  II  n'y  aTaH  pas  d'aalraa 
ilectioas  d'efficiers.**   And  terthcr  oa  tte  saaM  docameal  says  (p.  Si7) :  **Cea  aclio«ca»* 
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**teacheaahtiii"  or  ^^  aehcAoaahtiD/'.^M  Both  wera,  in  torn,  ex* 
oflfcio  members  of  the  couucll  itself.^^  The  '^calpnllec"  ov 
"cfaioancallee"  w«e,  in  fact,  whet  is  still  known  among  Indian 
communities  of  Mexico,  Central  America  and  New  Mexico,  ae 
the  **  governor ;"  or  rather  his  office  was,  for  the  kin^  what  the 
office  of  ^^gohernador"  now  is  for  the  whole  tribe.^^    Upon  his 

Htit,  e'est  alnai  qn'on  lea  nommiiit,  rempliiMient  lea  foDctiona  d*alcade.  Pour  la 
aMiodre  petit  toI.  ^etut  k  dire  ponr  aroir  <teroM  aentement  du  roaia,  lla  eoadamnaleDt  4 
lapoCmMse.**  TbeataipiUr  feature  la  here  aaaerted  to  ezlat,Uial  the  aaroeoflkerahoHld 
kave  been  Jadge(** alcalde**)  ami  exeentioner  of  his  own  decrees  (**a]guaaU'').  We 
Bwet  also  with  the  flafrrant  eontradletlon  of  **  algaacils,**  elected  for  tlie  Tillages,  but 
wtaoaa  eoorta  reaided  **  at  the  eapitil.''  Bvery wliera  the  aane  lack  of  dlstliietneaa  la 
witaesaed;  the  oonikiaion  between  aboriginal  inatitutiona  and  Spanish  organ  iaatlop  Is 
■pparent. 

^iBtestfm  Auiir«sd4nMjilsal(«*Lettre,'*8NoT.,iai,p.t47)gifes  quite  a olear  ple- 
tnra  of  the  *'ca]pulll,*'  adding:  **Cea  eontribuables  ont  on  chef  et4ea  eomauuMUtnta**! 
(p.S49) : '"  lis  ont  parmi  enx  des  ottclers  que  nous  appeloos  prinelpalea  (cheDi}  ;Upema 
imut Sema-dkaque qmmriier  qtd poHeiii M^omrdtkmt fe  iimiiIs punittm." 

finaliy,  I  raflsr  to  what  haa  been  said  in  the  pveeedfng  note  (IflS)  nbeut  Tesenee  and 
the  two  ofllcera  of  each  so<«alled  **  pueblo.**  The  flKt  that  there  were  two  of  them  ia 
thus  fUl7  establlahed,  likewise  that  of  their  election;  and  aa  ftnr  their  tlUea,  thej  are 
fimnd  in  tiiequotationa  Jnat  relhrred  to  aad  copied. 

It  is  ftarther  conflrmed  through  a  statement  of  Vetanemrt  (*'7Wilro  Mexieano,*'  Vol.  I, 
p. 371):  ''en  eada  parclalidad,  que  Uamaban  calpnlli  y  ahora  tlaxilacalli;  habia  uno 
eomo  regidor  que  Uamaban  teuhtli :  estos  asistian  A  palacio  to<1o8  los  dias  &  saber  lo  que 
d  Diayordomo  les  ordenaba;  6sto8  autre  si  elegian  cadii  afio  dos  en  lagar  de  alcaldes, 
qoe  Uamaban  tlajacjtnque  y  tequitln toque,  que  ejeciitaban  loque  por  los  tenhtles  se  los 
mandaba;  y  para  ejecutores  teninn  nnos  alguaciles  que  hoy  Uaman  topile." 

The  t<.>nn  **  tlayacanqui "  is  defined  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  142)  as  '<cua* 
drillero.**  Sfolina  (II.  p.  ItiO)  has  "  tinyacantii,"  '*  el  que  es  regido,  guiado,  y  gouemado 
de  otro.  o  el  ciego  que  es  adieKtrado  de  alguno  "  (*'  Tlayacatl,"  "  cosa  primera,  o  delan- 
tem'^).  Torqnemiida  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  p.  545)  calls  the  Tlnyucanque  "en  lugar  <le 
oierinoH.** 

'Mjibjina  (I,  p.  96). 

>**Thi8  results  ijccessarily  from  the  duties  of  the  officers  alone,  as  permanent  repre> 
sentatives  of  the  council  of  the  kin  or  calpulli. 

***The  **Gobemador,^'  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  the  successor  to  tiie  "Cihuaco* 
huatl,**  according  to  the  Spaniard's  notion  of  tlie  nature  of  the  latter's  oflioe.  It  is  very 
Interesting  to  notice  that  the  *'CilioacohuatP'  was,  in  the  tribal  guvemment,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  '*Calpullec '*  in  the  kin.  I  am  indebte<l  to  Sr.  Don  Juan  Oavarreie^ 
of  the  City  of  Guatemala  (la  Nueva),  for  tlie  following  description  of  the  office  of 
** Gobemador,**  as  It  is  still  found  among  the  aboriginal  settlements  of  Guatemala. 
This  gentleman,  (whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of  my  friend  Dr.  Valentini,  in  ik 
noble  effort  to  preserve  the  historical  treasures  of  his  country),  writes  to  me  under  date 
of  rith  of  March,  1879:  **  Los  pueblos  formados  por  la  antlguos  misioneros  6  por  los 
conqni«tadores,  y  que  son  los  que  subsi^ten  hasta  el  dia  de  hoy,  lian  nido  niempre  gol>- 
emados  por  un  Gobemador  vitalicio  elegido  entre  los  familias  nobles  de  la  tribu 
icaeique).  y  un  consejo  &  la  utianxa  espnnula  compuei»to  de  dos  Alcaldes,  cierto  niHmero 
de  consejeros  Uamados  Regidores  entre  quienes  se  distribuyen  las  comisiones  de 
serrici  p^kblioo  y  un  secretario. 

**  La  dignidad  6  cargo  de  Gobemador,  para  la  cnal  elegian  en  nombre  del  Rey  los 
aatiguos  Capitanes  Gencraies  y  despues  los  Presidentes  de  la  Kepiiblica,  es  muy  apete- 
eida  por  los  indios  nobles  y  mientras  el  que  la  egerce  no  d&  motivo  por  su  mala  con- 
ducta  para  ser  mnovido  puede  contar  con  la  perpetuidad  y  aun  con  dejarla  i  sua  hijoa 
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deatb  "they  elected,  to  fill  his  place,  the  most  respected  old  man, 
the  most  able  and  most  popular."  It  appears  though  that  the 
choice  often  fell  upon  a  son  or  near  relative  of  the  deceased, 
provided  he  evinced  sufficient  abilit}*.*^" 

It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  preserve  a  plat  of  the  territory 
dwelt  upon  by  the  kin,  showing  the  location  of  each  **  tlalmilli," 
of  the  official  tracts,  of  those  of  the  *' houses  of  the  3'outh"  and 
of  worship ;  if  the  latter  two  were  not,  as  we  8nsi>ect,  perhaps 
identical.  These  simple  records  he  had  to  renew  from  time 
to  time,  according  as  mutations  or  additions  occurred.  The 
stores  of  the  kin  were  under  his  supervision,  though  he  could 
not  dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  but  only  for  public  pur|>oses. 
Thus,  aside  from  the  presents,  which  always  had  to  go  with  any 
public  act  of  importance,  it  was  his  duty  to  provide,  out  of  these 
stores,  for  everything  requisite  for  the  numerous  religious  and  other 
festivities.^^  He  had,  under  his  immediate  onlors,  the  "  stewanls," 
*'caipixqui,"  which  attended  to  the  details  connected  witU  the 
gathering,  housing,  and  dispensing  of  all  supplies.*^     It  is  prob- 

81  los  tiene  capaces  de  egcrcerla bl  cargo  de  Goberiiador  traia  conf>lgo  los 

l>riviligo8  de  usar  />cm,  montar  a  caballo, ut<ar  bahton  y  tener  ona  uumeroita 

servidumbre,  no  tenian  Juri^dic<-ion  ciTtl,  piies  ef>ta  competia  ft  los  Alcaldes,  pero 
fii  la  tenian  en  lo  criminal  en  lob  delitob  levee,  sieudo  ou  poder  principal  sobre  lo  econ- 
<irmigo  y  gnt>€rnativo." 

"'  Zurita  {-*  Rapport,'*  etc.,  pp.  (50  and  01). 

i**Zurt/a  i^Iiapport,"  clc,  pp.  51  to  KG).  Copied  In  a  condensed  fonn  by  Hrrrera 
(Dec.  HI,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  l:u). 

>*»The  terra  *' calpixqni,"  gatherer  of  crops,  is  so  indiscriminately  applied  that  it 
becomes  nere.^sary  to  inve.stigate  wliat  class  of  olBrerK  were  really  meant  by  it.  In 
general  the  "calpixtta"  were  sent  to  subjccteil  tribes,  as  repre;>entutiTes  of  their 
conquerors.  For  each  such  officer  abroad  there  was  one  In  the  pneblo  of  Mexico,  to 
receive  and  to  house  the  tribute  whirl)  the  former  collecte«l  and  sent.  The  calpulli  or 
kins,  however,  needed  no  officer  of  tlie  same  kiiul  pi*operly,  because  they  owed  no  trib- 
ute to  tlie  tribe.  The  as.^ertion  of  Torquennidti  (Lib.  XIV.  cap.  VI,  p.  543):  "que  el 
Maiordorao  maior  del  Rei,  se  Uamaba  Hueycaipixqui,  ft  <llfereiicia  de  otros  muchoa, 
que  havia,  que  se  Uamaban  Menores;  porqne  tenia  cada  parcialidad  el  suio,**  applies 
in  this  case  to  the  tax-collectors  and  stcwartls  themselves,  and  not  to  the  stewards  of 
the  kins.  The  confused  notions  about  the  true  nature  ot  the  office  is  also  ^hown  In 
tlie  name  of  the  official  house.  It  is  called  by  Tonjuemada  alternately  "tecpan,"  ''cal- 
pul,"  finally  alf'O  "calpixca.  <iuc  era  la  casa  <lel  comun  tlel  Pueblo."  (Lib.  XIV.  cap.  1, 
p.  5;U).  In  conllrmation  of  what  lias  already  l)een  said  in  *'Tfnureo/  Lantls''  ii>p.4l.'M28), 
I  here  refer  lo  Zurita  (pp.  •i.Ui-U'l),  *• />«  VOrtlre  th  $ucc€s$wn''  (p.  22i»),  Motoiitria 
et  (POlarte  {'^Lettre,"  21  Aug.,  1554.  pp.  40;J-40<J).  >Ve  must  never  forget  that  tribute  or 
tax  was  only  due  from  a  com/uerai  trifte  to  its  conqttcrors.  No  reference  is  made  any- 
where t«)  tribute  or  tax  gathered  hixide  the  i)ueblo  of  Mexico,  but  TIatiluIco,  however, 
was  obliged  lo  pay  a  certain  contribution  {Durdn,  Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  270). 

Nevertheless,  the  term  "calpixqui"  is  found  applied  very  distinctly  to  an  office  of 
the  kin.  Durdn  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  18<J)  calls  them  *•  mandoncillos  de  los  barrios."  Wllh 
equal  propriety  the  calpixca  are  terme«l  "  governors  "  and  •*  captains."  It  only  proves 
that,  while  each  kin  had  its  stewards,  they  were  under  the  dh^cUon  of  a  *'  mandoo,** 
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able  that  he  himself,  appointed  the  stewards  subject  to  approval 
by  the  councilJ^®  Aside  from  these  subalterns,  the  ^'calpullec** 
bad  his  runners  and  attendants,  mostly  members  of  the  house- 
hold, perhaps  ''  bonded  "  people.  His  judicial  power  was  limited 
to  minor  eases,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  he  held,  alone,  any 
authority  to  decide  upon  matters  of  life  and  death.  But  it  is 
stated  on  high  authority,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  officer, 
"to  defend  the  members  of  a  ealpulli,  and  to  speak  for  them."**' 
We  may  be  permitted  to  inquire,  whether  this,  perhaps  indicated, 
that  the  "  calpullec "  was  also  the  "  tlatoani "  or  speaker,  who 
represented  the  kin  in  the  tribe's  supreme  council.  This  must, 
however,  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
he  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  The  kin's  official 
building  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence,  that  he  might  be 
there  on  duty  (dicays^  consequently  he  could  not  spend  his  time 
outside  of  it  at  the  official  house  of  the  tribe.**'*  Alongside  of 
this  officer  (who  corresponds  almost  to  the  '*  Sachem"  of  north- 
eastern tribes),  we  find  the  **  elder  brother"  — "  teaeheauhlin," 
**achcacauhtin,"  or  through  corruption,  "  tiacauh. '  He  was,  as 
already  stated,  the  kin's  military  commander  or  war-captain,  and 
the  vonth's  instructor  in  warlike  exercises;  but  besides  he  was 
also  the  executor  of  justice  —  not  the  i)olice  niJigistrate,  but  the 
chief  of  police  (to  use  a  modern  term  of  coiuimrison)  or  rather 
''sheritf"   of   the   ealpulli. ^^'^     \^  military   commander  he  could 

or  superior  officer.  This  couM  only  be  the  "cjilpullec,"  since  it  Im  p«)8rtively  stated  by 
Zurito  {\i.iVl) :  "car  lors  des  asi^enibloes  nimneHes,  qui  Hont  tren  noinbn'uyes,  il  (li8tril)ue 
gratuitenient  des  vivres  et  des  boissons."  This  had  to  be  done  out  of  the  >tores  of  the 
kin. 

The  term  "  tequitlato  "  is  probably  equivalent  to  **  calpullec."  Il  is  derived  from  "  nl- 
tequiti."  to  work  or  pay  tribute  {yfolina^  II,  p.  105).  and  '*  ni  llatoa."  to  ^peak  fid.,  II.  p. 
140);  therefore  "tributary  speaker,"  or  "speaker  of  tribute."  Hut  thi.x  is  only  used 
II  the  case  of  subjected  tribes,  where  the  "calpullec"  was  the  one  who  cared  lor 
the  tribute  due  by  his  kin,  even  colleciin^c  it.  Sec  Fr<iy  Domimjo  de  la  Anuuciacion 
{"Lfttrf."  Chalco  20  Sept..  l.'>54,  in  2d  Ucciteil,  p.  .'UO),  "  les  leqnitlatos  on  percepteurs." 
Safniffun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  :«I>-;«-2)  dev<.tes  a  whole  chapter  to"I)e  los 
ji^rado!»  por  donde  subian  haf^ta  hacerse  Tecjuitlatos,"  without  saying,  how-ever,  wlutt 
the  hitler  means.     1  suspect  il  to  be  intended  for  ••Tecuhllatoques." 

^^''Thir^  niav  be  mfeiTed  from  the  nature  of  the  oflice. 

'*'  Zurita  {"liopport,^-  etc.,  \t.  v,2) :  '•  II  a  soin  de  delendre  les  membres  du  ealpulli,  de 
parler  pour  eux  devant  la  justice  et  les  gouverncurs." 

i«2  ..  Tniure  of  Lauds  "  (p.  410  and  note  .V2).    yAiritn  (p.  '2<jr.). 

""It  has  already  been  shown  that  '•a<!hcauhlli."  "  achca<'aubtli,"  and  '^eachcauh- 
tin  "  or  '•  liacauh  "  arc  synonym*-.  I  refer  to  ''Art  of  Wur''^  (p.  llt>  ami  n(«te  JU)  in  regard 
to  I  he  various  and  contradictory  notions  ab<»ut  the  nature  of  (he  oni<'e.  Still,  the  pre- 
vailing idea  is  that,  besiiles  being  the  ''teachers"  and  the  "captains,"  they  also  were 
ibe  "executioners"  of  tlie  kiu.    ••/>€  Vordre  de  succession"  (p.  225) :  "  ils  nommaient  des 
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Appoint  his  subalterns  in  th«  fi«ld,  and  as  executor  of  justice  he 
had  tiie  same  privilege  while  at  the  pueblo.  The  *^  teacfacauhtin/' 
therefore  selected  his  own  assistants  and  runners.  Accompanied 
by  them  and  carrying  his  staff  of  office,  whose  tnfb  of  white 
feathers  intimated  that  his  coming  might  threaten  death, ^^  the 
^^ elder  brother"  circulated  through  his  calpnlH,  preserving  order 
and  quietness  in  every  public  place  thereof.  If  be  found  or  heard 
of  any  one  committing  a  nuisance  or  crime,  he  could  seize  him 
forthwith  and  have  him  carried  to  the  official  house,  there  to  be 
disposed  of  as  the  custom  and  law  of  the  kin  required.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  except  in  extraordinary  instances,  he  was 
authorized  to  do  justice  himself  without  the  council's  knowledge 
and  consent.'*^ 

Ere  we  pass  over  now  from  the  functions  of  the  kin  to  those  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  tribe,  we  must  however  dwell  at  some  length 
on  a  peculiar  institution,  yet  shared  by  the  Mexicans  in  common 
with  Indian  tribes  in  general.  We  refer  to  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  CHiKF  among  them.  Chieftaincy  and  office  are  far  from  being 
equivalent*  The  former  is  a  purely  personal,  non-hereditary  dis- 
tinction, bestowed  in  reward  of  merit  only,  whereas  the  latter  is 
a  part  of  the  governmental  machinery. ^^  Hence  it  follows  that 
a  chief  might  fill  an  office  or  not,  and  still  remain  a  chief,  wiiereas 

personnes  notables  qni  portnient  le  titre  de  achcacaiilitin  qni  e^t  nn  nom  de  charge, 
comme  Test  aiijonrd'hoi  celui  d'algaaxils.**  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  SOS) 
calls  the  Achcacaiihtli  **(d  verdugos)  que  tenlan  cargo  de  matar  &  los  qne  condenaba 
•leenor."  Tbrquematia  (Lib.  XI,  cap. XXVI.  p.8&5),  **llamabaiiM  AchoaolitlKqiieqolere 
decir  maiores."    There  U  hardly  anj  doubt  as  to  their  fbnctioDs. 

>*^  White  was  the  color  of  death.  (Bleaching  skulls  and  boDeal)  This  ia  amply 
proren  by  their  mode  of  declaring,  or  rather  announcing,  war.  The  costom  of  carrying 
**  staffs  of  office  **  is  well  established. 

M*  TytrquewMda  (Lib.  XI.  cap.  XXVI,  p.  366).  Clfvigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XV|.  p.  4S2, 
oalla  those  **  who  arrested*'  delinquents  **topilli."  But  this  word  means  simply  **ro(l 
or  baton  of  Jotftlce,  staff,  etc."  (AfoNaa,  II,  p.  150).  and  not  office.  Tliere  is  no  evidence 
ihat  these  officers  mii^ht  kill,  wittiout  previous  decision  of  the  council,  except  perhaps 
in  ibe  great  market  place.  CortiM  (^Carta  Seffunda^**  Vedia  I.  p.  82) :  *'  Hay  en  la  dicha 
plasa  otras  personas  que  andan  oontinuo  entre  la  gente  mirando  lo  que  ae  vende  y 
las  medidas  con  qne  miden  lo  que  venden.  y  se  ha  visto  quebrar  alguna  qne  eataba 
falsa.'*  Otiedo  (Lib.  XXXIll,  cap.  X,  p.  80])  copies  Cortto,  adding,  however,  **6  quie- 
bran  lo  que  esta  false,  i  |>€nan  al  que  nsaba  dello."  Bernal  JHex  de  CoMtiUo  (Cap. 
XCII,  p.  88)  simply  remarks :  **y  otros  como  alguazlles  ejecntores  qne  miraban  laa  roer- 
cadenas,"  (Vedia,  Vol.  11).  I  hanlly  need  any  reference  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
acting  and  mo<le  of  api)earanre  of  the  "elder  bi-others.**  Their  ftmctions  of  **police'* 
are  repeatedly  described  in  the  older  sources. 

^L,  H.  Morgan  {''Andemt  Sodftp,**  p.  71) :  '*  Nearly  all  the  American  Indian  tHbea 
Juid  two  grades  of  clilefa.  who  may  be  distinguished  as  sacliemtt  and  common  chieAk 
Of  these  two  primary  gradea  all  other  grades  were  varieties.  .  .  .  The  office  of  aaehen 
araa  bereOitary  in  the  gens,  in  the  seaae  that  it  was  filled  as  oflen  as  a  vaoaney  ocenrrad; 
while  the  office  of  chief  was  non-hereditary,  becaose  it  was  bestowed  in  reward  of  per- 
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it  W8B  not  neoMMry  to  beeome  a  chief  hi  order  to  fill  oertmin  offi- 
ces. StHl  It  is  evident  tlimt,  as  cliiefe  were  always  men  of  pecnliar 
ability,  the  higher  charges  were  generally  filled  by  chieftains. 

The  title  and  rank  of  "« grandfather ''  ('^Tecnhtli,")!*^  which 
was  the  Mexican  term  for  chieftain  in  general,  was  open  to  any 
one  who  strove  to  deserve  it.    It  was  conferred : 

1.  In  recompense  fbr  warlike  prowess,  and  actions  of  personal 
intrepidity  and  superior  shrewdness.  Courage  alone  could  not 
secure  it ;  therefore  the  **  distinguished  braves  **  were  not  always 
chiefs.*** 

2.  In  reward  Tor  actions  denoting  particular  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity, and  in  acknowle<lgement  of  services  in  tlie  councils,  or 
as  traders.  *•• 

Mul  merit,  and  died  wfUi  ttie  IndiTldnal."  I  have  Mleeted  Uie  tern  **  <#««•"  m  a  aub- 
•titate  Ibr  Mr.  MorKaii*»  **Mdkciii,*'  beeanae  the  latter  is  a  northem  Indian  wonl,  whereas 
aw  flbmier.  -wbtte  It  ezpresees  the  natore  of  Hie  charge  and  dignity,  is  piore  wldelf 
kaowB,  and  therefore  better  understood.  It  is  oot  of  the  union  of  the  attributes, 
of  both  oflcer  and  ehlef,  tliat  nobility  and  monarchy  have  been  claimed  to  exist. 
Among  tiM  MexloaBs,  in  fhet  antong  the  mopt  highly  advanced  Indian  tribes  (ihe  Inea 
of  Pern  noiezelnded),  the  dignity  of  chief  was  still  a  personal  matter,  and  not  neces- 
•srily  connected  with  oAce.  The  cbiefi  are  the  "knights.'*  mentioned  by  Oarci' 
faiao  4e  la  Vega  {^'BUUArt  dea  Yneasr  Lib.  VI.  cap.  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI)  and  Herrtra 
(Dec.  V,  Lib.  IV,  oap.  VII,  p.  68;  Lib.  IV,  cap.  I,  p.  83).  With  the  Iltty»caa  of  Bogoti, 
compare  H.  TerHoux-Compani  {^^Vanden  Cundinamarca,**  {  XXVII,  pp.  57  mid  M). 
Ovitdo  y  VaUUM  (Lib.  XXVI,  cap.  XXXI.  p.  410).  Herrtra  (Dec.  VI,  Lib.  V,  cup.  VI,  pp. 
IW  and  117).  Compare  also,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  "niiiitiiry  cliivr*'  among  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  Bio  Orinoco  and  of  its  tribittariea,  P.  Job/  UumiUa  *'  HMoire  natu- 
TtUt,  HrUe^fig4ographiqu€detOriiu>qutt*  translated  by  Mr.  EidouH,  1758,  (Vol.  II.  chap- 
ter XXXV,  pp.  S80-fiUS).    Very  imporUnt. 

^•fMoUma  (II,  p.  ttl),  "alinelo,"  '*tecul.''  It  evidently  should  be  "abuelo,"  and  is 
therefore  only  a  misprint.  The  older  re|>orts  liaye  the  word  "tecle,"  and  only  the  later 
writers  (those  after  the  year  IJVSO)  begin  to  write  it  «*teciitli,"  "teciihtli."  '^tenctli."* 
Wbetlier  the  *^teulei>'*  meant  really  **godM,''  or  rather  "lecuhtin,"  as  plural  of  *aecutli,** 
is  yet  doubtful.  It  is  almost  a  truism  to  i-ecall  here  the  Roman  **  senex,"  and  the 
German  *^graTe*'  or  **Gral.**  Among  American  trilies  we  have,  in  QQnich^,  "auia  '* 
old,  **ahau,"— chief;  in  Maya,  **Hacbyum,"— father,  and  **ahau,"  — chief— also 
•'arhl,"  — brave. 

***8ahaffum  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVIH,  pp.  S2»-JS33):  **De  Los  grades  por  dondo 
satiian  lia»ta  bacerse  Tequitlatos,^*  especially  (p.  331):  **y  4  los  que  por  si  prendian 
cuatro  cautivas,  mandaba  el  rey  que  los  cortasen  los  cal>ello8  como  a  cnpitan,  llamal- 
iiaale  tal  diciendo  ....  el  capit>>n  mexlcatl,  6  el  capitan  tolnaoucnti,  ik  utros  nombres 
que  cnaiiralmn  k  los  capitanes.  De  alii  adelante  f>e  fwdian  Bentar  en  los  ebtracloa  que 
ellos  usaban  de  petates  e  icpsles  en  la  sala  donde  se  sentaban  los  otroB  capitanes  y 
Valientes  hombres,  los  cuales  son  primeroa  y  principales  en  los  asuntoo,  y  tiencn  bar- 
botes  largos,  orejeras  de  cuero,  y  borlsH  en  las  cabezus  conque  estan  compuef^tav;" 
Xurita  (**  Itapport^^  p.  47):  **  Les  chefs  qui,  comme  nous  I'avonB  ilit,  se  nommaieut  Tec 
Tecntacin,  on  Teutley  an  pluriel,  n'exergaient  le  commandement  qu'ft  vie,  parce  que  les 
souverains  snpr^mes  ne  les  ^levaient  i  ces  dignit^H  qu'en  rccuuipenHe  des  exploits 
qa'ils  avaient  fsits  &  la  guerre,  et  des  services  rendus  k  I'^tnt  ou  au  prince  ";.  Mendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  ISG).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  3UI).  Clavigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  pp.  471  and  472),  and  others. 

u*  Zurita  (**  Jtapport,**  p.  47).    Bahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  p,  84S) :  **  Bstos  meroaderes 
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In  both  the  above  instances  (or  kinds  of  instances)  actions  of 
particular  merit  facilitated,  at  least,  the  acquisition  of  the  tit-e ; 
but  it*couid,  also,  be  obtained  :  — 

3.  By  the  observance  of  rigorous  and  even  cruel  rites  of  ''  medi- 
cine "  for  a  stated  time,  which  put  the  courage,  fortitude,  and  self- 
control  of  the  candidate  to  the  severest  tests.*"®  Although  a 
detailed  account  of  these  rites  might  perhaps  be  withheld  for  a 
subsequent  sketch  of  ancient  Mexican  worship,  yet  they  equally 
deserve  a  place  here. 

The  candidate  appears  to  have  been  presented  at  the  great 
central  place  of  worship  by  the  representatives  of  his  kin,  per- 
haps, also,  by  the  other  chiefs  of  his  tribe.  There  he  underwent 
four  days  and  four  nights  of  the  most  cruel  torments.  While 
but  little  nourishment  was  allowed  him  (some  went  even  so  far 
as  not  to  eat  anything  at  all  during  this  time),  his  blood  was 
drawn  freely,  and  no  sleep  was  permitted  to  settle  on  his  weary 
eyes.  From  time  to  time  he  was  exposed  to  taunts,  to  injurious 
words,  to  blows  and  even  to  stripes.  While  he  was  thus  hungry  and 
thirsty,  weakened  from  loss  of  blood  through  self-sacriflce,  others 
ate  and  drank  plentifully  before  his  eyes.  Finally,  his  clothes 
were  torn  from  his  body,  and  with  nothing  on  but  the  breech- 
cloth  or  diaper,  he  was  at  last  left  alone  at  the  **  calmecac,"  there 
to  do  the  rest  of  his  penance.  When  these  four  initiatory  days 
were  past,  the  candidate  went  back  to  his  calpulli,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  time  (about  a  full  year),  in  retirement,  and 
abstinence,  frequently  attended  with  more  or  less  self-inflicted 
bodily  surtering.  When  the  kin  had  secured  the  necessary  amount 
of  articles  to  be  ofrere<l  up  in  worship,  or  given  to  the  medicine-men, 
ollk'crs,  chiefs,  and  guests  attending  the  installation,  this  final  so- 
lemnity was  allowed  to  take  place,  provided  always  that  the  courage 
and  personal  strength  of  the  novice  had  not  forsaken  him.  Another 
period  of  fasting,  sacritice,  and  torture,  similar  to  the  one  at  the 
opening  of  the  career  of  preparation,  closed  the  probation.  Some 
of  the  ordeals  were  again  of  the  most  trying  nature.  Finally*  the 
store  of  gifts  was  distributed  ;  eating  and  drinking  alternated  with 

enm  yn  como  cabnlleros.  j  tenian  diviiiaH  parliculait»8  j»or  juis  hazaiias.'*  .  .  .  Fmp 
Alonzo  (fe  Montvfnr (•  Su/pplu/iu,"  etr., :«) Nov..  IMl.  •'  Treizume  relation  tF JxtHUochitl^** 
Ain>en«lix.  p.  •257).  **  Des  Ci'rtmonies  ohserrt'es  autrefttU  pur  Ua  In*iien»  toriqu*iU 
faiMtient  un  Tecle^  {Ui  ••  Recueil."  p.  2:fc»).  Meittfirta  (Lib.  II.  rap.  XXXVIII,  p.  liii). 
»•"  Comnra  (-  Conqui$ta"  Vedin  I.  p.  4*-"0.  **  Dta  Cerr'mtmifBoftHervt'eit,^*  etc.  (pp.  232, 
etc.).    Metulieta  (p.  l.Vi).     Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX  and  XXX,  etc.). 
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solemn  dances  to  the  monotonous  rythmic  noise  called  Indian  music. 
Tiie  candiiiate  was,  at  last,  once  more  dressed  in  becoming  apparel, 
and  could  recuperate,  being  himself  now  the  '*  feasted  one."  ^'^ 

Men,  however  young  in  years,  who  had  successfully  endured  such 
great  trials,  certainly  deserved  to  be  looked  upon  thereafter  as 
pei*sons  of  uncommon  fortitude.  Hence  indeed  the  chiefs  or 
"  tecuhtli "  were  particularl}'  filled  for  res|>onsible  offices  of  any 
kind.  They  were  looked  upon  with  deference,  their  voice  was 
beard  and  listened  to,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  higlier  charges,  es- 
|)eeially  those  of  a  military  nature,  were  filled  b}'  such  as  had, 
in  one  way  or  another,  achieved  this  distinction. *^=^  But  no 
privilege  was  connected  with  their  dignity,  except  that  of  wearing 
certain  peculiar  ornaments,  and  none  was  transmitted  through 
Ihem  to  their  descendants. ^^^     That  the  "  tecuhtli,'*  besides,  did 

•'>  For  the  above  <le«cri|)tlon  or  the  rnmialitics  of  crontinic  a  "Tecuhtli,"  I  refer  to 
the  sources  quoted  in  the  preceding  three  notes.  It  i»  interesting  to  compare  nimilar 
cerenionieA  used  by  the  Indiana  of  the  Orinoco,  Oumilla  (•'  Hintoirey^*  etc.,  Vol.  11, 
cap.  XXXV).  Of  the  Yncas.  Garcilattto  de  la  Vega  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV  to  XXVI). 
Cristovnl  tie  Moliwi  {'"An  account  of  the  Fublea  and  Rites  of  the  Vnca*,**  translated  by 
C.  K.  Markham.  in  Ilackiuyt  Society's  Volume  of  1873).  "  Xarmtires  of  the  Jtitet  and 
Lmr*  of  the  Yncas.*^  /lerrera  (Dec.  V,  lib.  III.  cap.  VII,  p.  63,  etc.).  We  are  forcildy 
reminded  of  the  words  of  the  quaint  old  poet  and  soldier,  Alonzo  de  Erxcilla. 

"Los  cargos  de  In  Guerra.  y  preheminencia 
No  son  por  flacoK  nifdios*provei«lo8, 
Ni  van  porcalidad,  ni  por  lierLMicia, 
Ni  por  liaciciida.  i  8ct  niejor  n.-u-ido^: 
Mas  la  virlud  del  brazo.  y  la  e.\«'i'lencia, 
E.^l.-i  linoe  a  los  lionibros  prt'Toridos, 
K>tn  ilii>tra.  habiliia,  iterliciona. 
Y  quilata  el  valor  tie  la  i)erf»ona." 

(••  La  Arawnva."  Parte  la,  Canto  1'.    Edition  of  llXi,  p.  2). 

^'" Mttulieta  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXXIX,  p.  P»l :  "Los  cpie  tenian  el  ditado  do  Tccutli, 
tenian  ninrluti^  prerininencias,  y  entre  elia^  era  (pie  en  los  ('oncilios  y  aynntaniient(»s  bUs 
votos  eran  piincipalcs."  (Jomnra  ("  Conr/uista"  Vedia  I,  p.  4.J<»).  Torquemnda  (Lib. 
XI,  rap.  XXX,  p.  ."VV)).  It  should  always  be  reintMuln'red,  that  tlic  dignity  of  Te«'iihlli 
appears  most  prominent  in  Tlaxcallan.  This  people  howwer,  was  but  a  loague, 
veiy-  .similar  to  that  of  the  noitheru  Iroquois,  only  connisting  of  four,  instead  of  six 
tribes.  Among  Ihi-m,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dignity  of  chief  became  ujorc  evi<leut 
than  it  was  among  the  Mexicans  to  the  Spaniards,  lint  there  i-  no  ililTerenee  between 
the  -Tecuhtli"  of  Tlaxcallan,  and  the  "Tecuhtli"  of  .Mexico  or  Tezcuco.  That  the 
head-chiefs  of  Mexi<"o  were  always  "Tecuhtli  "  themselves,  previous  to  their  election, 
need!<  hardly  any  proof.  Domingo  Muiwz  CaiiKirgo  ("  llUtoire  <le  Id  nc'puhlit/Uf  de 
TUixi'tilhiuy  Translation  by  Mr.  Ternaux-Comiians,  in  Vol.  l>8  and  IK)  of  "  Xourellea 
AnnaUM  dt*  Voyofjen,"  1843     See  Vol.  (J8.  p.  17G,  etc.) 

1'^  About  the  privileges  of  the  Tecuhtli,  compare  Gomani  ('•  Conquista^''  Vedia  I.  p. 
«K),  J/f-m/t^/fi  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXI.X,  p.  PU).  Torquemndn  {lAh.Xl,  cap,  XXX,  p.  .VkJ), 
Zurita  (j).  48.  etc.).  It  is  evident  however,  that  the  latter  confounds  the  rank  of 
chief  with  the  particular  otlice  which  might  have  been  entruste<l  to  him,  else  the  "  culti- 
vation u{  lands''  could  not  be  included  in  tlie  list  of  a<lvantMges  derived  from  tlie  posi- 
tion. Compare  "T6!/»i/»r«/ArtWf/«,''  liustnmantt{''  '/Vcc/x'o/'etc.,  p.2;r)).  Sr.  Hustamanto 
frequently  copies  Zurita.  Herrern  (Hec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  XV,  p.  l.iT)).  In  regard  to 
the  non-heredity  of  the  dignity,  I  refer  to  the  above  authorities,  and  more  esi)ecially 
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not  form  as  it  is  often  stated,  an  order  of  chiTalry,  is  ainplj  proyea 
b}'  tlie  fact  that  tbe  bond  of  kinship  interposed  a  barrier  betweeo 
them  and  such  an  imaginary  association  and  fnrthermore,  becaoee 
their  number  could  not  be  very  great.  The  formalities  required 
were  so  numerous  and  dilatory,  the  material  for  distribution  in  tbe 
shape  of  gifts  was  so  lai^e,  that  a  freqnent  repetition  of  the 
occurrence  lay  be3'ond  the  power  of  the  kin.*'*  After  this  neces- 
sary digression,  we  return  once  more  to  the  Mexican  calpiilli. 

Besides  being  as  already  established  in  ^^  Tenure  of  Lands," 
the  unit  of  territorial  possession,  we  found  the  Mexican  kin  to 
be  a  self-governing,  therefore  democratic  cluster.  Ever}'  one  of 
these  clusters  had,  within  itself,  all  the  elements  required  for 
independent  existence  as  an  organized  society.  Except  for  as- 
sistance and  protection  against  outsiders,  it  needed  no  associates. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  since  we  find  twenty  Mexican  kins  aggre- 
gated into  a  tribe,  this  tribe  was  a  voluntary  association,  formed 
for  mutual  protection. 

Three  attributes  of  the  tribe  are  next  to  self-evident : 

1.  A  particular  territory  ; 

2.  A  common  dialect ; 

3.  Common  tribal  worship.*'* 

io  A.de  Zurita  ('*  Bnpport,**  p.  49:  "  Lorsqu'an  de  ces  chefs  mooniit,  le  prince  ftcconlalt 
SA  charge  4  celni  qui  8*en  ^ait  rendo  digne  par  9e«  serrice*,  ear  les  flU  da  d^(\int  D'eD 
h^ritaient  pas  s'iU  n'en  ^talent  inrestiB.**  The  very  fact  of  ttie  election,  and  the  mjumer 
in  w  hich  it  waa  performed  is  also  evidence.  See  the  yarious  docnmeiits  in  Tertunuc- 
Campons,  2d  Recueil. 

"« That  such  a  festiyal  or  ceremony  necessitated  the  accumulation  of  mach  provit- 
ion  and  many  articles  for  presents  and  offerings,  is  proven  by  numerons  aathoritiea. 
Gomara  ('*  Congnista  *'  Vedia  I,  p.  436) :  *'  En  tin,  en  semejantes  fiestas  no  habia  panente 
pobre.  Daban  a  los  senores  tecntJes  y  principales  convidados  plumajes,  mantas,  tocas, 
zapatos.  l>ezote8,  y  orejeras  de  oro  6  plata  6  piedras  de  precia.  Esto  era  mas  6  menoe. 
Begun  la  ri<iueza  y  animo  del  nnevo  tecuiUi,  y  conforroe  &  las  personas  que  se  daba. 
Tambien  hacia  grandes  ofVendas  al  templo  y  a  los  sacerdotea."  Zurita  (**  Rt^port  tur 
Um  diftreniti  classes  de  ch^  etc.,**  p.  28) :  **  Ces  solemnites  occasion naient  de  grandes 
de|>en8es,  car  les  assistants  etaient  fort  nombrenx ;  e'^taient  lea  parenta,  les  allies  H  lea 
domestiques  du  nouyean  dignitaire.  L'on  (kisait  anssi  des  anmones  considerables  anz 
pauvres."  *'  Dts  Cirtwumies  obsert^es  autr^ois  par  its  Jndiens  lorsqu'tts  faisaietU  tm 
Tecle.**  (1st  Recueil,  p.  233) :  **  Celni  que  Ton  nommait  Tecfe,  derait  d'abord  posaMer de 
grands  biens.  qn'il  pnt  donner  aux  prj^tres  et  anx  nutres  nobles.**  (P.  237) :  *' Un  grand 
nombre  ne  ponrait  pas  se  procurer  en  si  pen  de  temps  la  quantity  sufllsante,  etc.,  •tc.'* 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVIII.  p.  1.16) :  **  T  asi  les  cosUba  excesivo  trabiOo  7  8««fio, 
como  aqui  so  dira."  (Id.,  capr  XXXIX.  pp.  100  and  101.)  Veytia  ('*  ffistaria  Antigua,'* 
Lib.  II,  cap.  IX.  pp.  65  and  68) :  **  Y  era  exhorbitantisiroo  el  ga«to,  por  cnya  causa  al- 
gnnos,  cuyas  (kcuUades  y  caudal  no  era  ^uflri^nte  i  reiwrtarlos,  d^aban  de  tomar 
este  dictado."  IT.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  p.  190) :  **  As  before  remarked,  the  vast  ex* 
penses  entailed  npon  a  Tecuhtli  debarred  (Vom  the  honor  many  who  were  really  worthy 
of  it." 

>^*  For  these  three  attributes  of  tribal  organization  I  refer  to  Morgan  (*'  Andemi 
Society,**  p.  113). 
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All  time  we  find  reiy  plainly  among  tiie  andent  Mczioana.'^* 
Stnoe  the  tribe  was  formed  of  kins  awociating  togetlier  volun- 
lBrilj4  It  BMiet  be  admitted  that  they  stood  oa  an  equal  footing, 
and  had,  alU  an  equal  share  in  the  tribal  government.  It  was 
scarcely  possible,  however,  from  what  we  know  of  the  population 
of  aboriginal  Mexico,  that  all  tlie  male  members  of  the  kins,  at  a 
genciml  gatherings  coiUd  form  its  directive  power.^??  xhe  latter 
consisted  of  delegates,  elected  by  the  kins  to  represent  them; 
which  body  of  delegates  was  the  supreme  authority,  fh>m  whose 
decisions  there  shonld  be  no  appeal.^^ 

"•"Ameiad  SoeUig/*  (Part  H,  cap.  YII)- 

>"There  it  no  erideiiM  of  a  jrenenil  gnthering  of  the  tiilie  of  Hexioo.  snbseqnent  to 
tiM  eleettoo  of  *•  Honrailiif-Blcd  "  (HolUilihnltl)  to  tbe  olSee  of  **  ohtef  of  men."  This 
ecwuieuce  wtaleh.  iieeonlinir  fo  the  Ofdtx  Mtndoaa  (Plate  III),  took  place  hi  ISBS,  li 
aeatioiied  by  Dwr4»  (Cap.  Yf  I,  p.  5S) :  **  T  ati  haolendo  en  conealta  j  eanlldo  entre 
kMfnwde*  y  mueha  tie  la  gente  eomnn."  Teaozcmoo  (**  Cr&niea  JfesricefM"  edited  by 
8r.  Jom  M,  Vigil  and  annotated  by  8r,  Orozeo  y  Btrra,  Mexico,  1878,  cap.  IV,  p.  SS8), 
diaUnetiy  mentions  delegates :  **CasI  eon  esto  los  mas  prindpales,  Tiejos,  y  tacerdotes 
de  los  Mexieanos,  de  los  caatro  barrios."  The  **  CotUee  Ramiret "  (**  Maekm  del  Orlgem 
4e  lo§  Indiot  que  BabUtm  etia  yueva-SapaHa  eegwt  nu  HietorUu.**  '*  Mblioteea  Mexi- 
CMMO,"  p.  99),  Qses  the  same  words  as  Dnrto.  Snhttgum  (Lib.  VI  f  I,  cap.  XXX,  p.  SI8), 
fires  probably  the  best  and  clearest  pletare  of  the  most  important  meetlnirs  of  the 
trilie^—  tho*e  for  election  of  the  chiefs,  and  distinctly  mentions  only  old  men,  offlcers  and 
meflicine-mea.  " 

1^*  Eridence  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  to  the  supreme  authority  of  thin  body  Is 
found  in  many  authors.  In  the  fir^t  place  we  have  the  direct  admission,  that  they 
elected  the  '*  chief  of  men  "  or  so-called  ^*  King."  and  that  the  '*  mattcri*  of  goyernment " 
lay  in  their  hands,  In  that  (yet)  anonymous  Relntion  taken  A-om  the  Archives  of 
Simancao,  tran6late«l  and  printed  by  Mr.  II.  Temaux>Compans  under  the  title:  *^  De 
Vordrt  de  Sureeesion  obeervi  par  lee  Indtene"  (ler  Recudl,  p.  228):  **  Dee  couHeilleurs 
etaient  charges  des  affaires  d'etat;  c'^talent  pour  la  plupart  des  gens  de  dlBtinction  et 
des  tecuclis  ou  chevaliers  comme  nous  lea  appelons.  On  choisUsait  toujours  de*  per- 
sonnes  igtes,  pour  lesquelle^  le  souvorain  avait  beaucoup  de  veneration  et  de  respect, 
et  qn'ii  honorait  comme  aes  pSres.**  The  supremacy  of  the  council  is  positively 
alBrmed,  besides,  in  the  following  authorities :  — 

(1).  In  a  fragmentary  MSS.  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  found  along  with  the  "  Codice 
Ramirezj**  and  Incorporateu  with  the  latter  in  the  '*  JOblMeca  Mexicana*^  ('*  Crdnica^^* 
FragmetUo  3,  Cap.  .  .  p.  147):  **  Considerando  el  nucvo  Rcy  de  Mexico  la  Aierza  que 
el  espaaol  traia.  Juntd  &  consejo  y  hizdles  representacion  de  aquesto,  y  lo  que  estaba 
prometido  que  de  Ixtldxuchiil  habia  de  salir  la  ruiiia  dc  los  Mexieanos,  que  se  diesen 
con  buenas  eondiciones,  pues  era  menos  mal  que  uo  morir  ft  bus  mauos  y  a  las  de  los 
eflpaiioles.  No  quisleron  por  tener  concepto  destos  que  eran  insufyibles  y  cudiciosos. 
Tomdles  otra  vex  ft  tratnr  aquesto,  y  adn  otras  dos,  dici^ndoles  ser  entdnreo  tiempo 
cdmodo :  dij^ron  que  querian  mas  morir,  que  hazerse  esclavos  de  gente  tun  mala  como 
los  espanoles;  y  asi  quedd  corobenido  que  era  mejor  morir;  l:i  qual  dctemiinacion 
saltida  por  Cortes  andaba  dando  drden  ft  Ixtlilxuchitl  de  como  sitiur  la  ciudad.'^  This 
shows  how  decisive  the  voice  and  vote  of  the  council  was,  over  and  above  the  wishes 
and  counsels  of  the  so-called  **  King'*  (at  that  time  Quauhtemotzin).  even  at  Ihe  time  of 
greatest  danger,  immedhitely  before  the  last  siege.  Compare  *'Art  of  War^*  (p.  100)  on 
the  same  subject. 

(2).  In  same  collection  ~  fWi^mento  1  (pp.  124  and  125),  acknowledging  the  final 
decisions  of  tbe  council  at  the  time  of  the  older  **  wrathy  chief" :  **  y  assi  en  este  tiempo 
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It  is  therefore  a  tribal  council,  called  in  the  Mexican  language 
"place  of  speech"  ("  TIatocan  "),  which  constituted  the  highest 
power  among  the  ancient  Mexicans. ^^^  In  all  probability  it  con- 
sisted of  as  many  members  as  there  were  kins  in   the  tribe,^®® 

comenzd  a  ediflimr  el  templo  &  su  dio8  Hiiitzilopoclitli  i  iinitacion  de  Salomon,  por  con- 
eejo  <lc  Tlacncllel  y  lie  todoB  siis  ffrandes."  Idem  (p.  117):  **y  luego  llamd  A  Tlncaellel 
y  a  sns  consejeros,  y  di/.ionddles  lo  que  pasaba,  de  comun  anuerdo  se  determine  que  »e 
hiziesso  gucrra  a  los  de  Tepeacn." 

(3).  The  proper  words  of  the  la^t  '*  wrathy  chief"  (Montezuma  II).  a«  reiwited  by 
Tezozomoc  C*  Cronica  Afexicana,'*  Vol.  IX  of  KIngsboroujfh,  Cap.  XCVII,  p.  172)  are: 
*•  hijos  y  hermanos,  seals  muy  bien  venidos,  de^cannad,  que  aunque  es  venlad  yo  e«)y  rey 
y  senor.  yo  solo  no  puede  valeros,  sino  con  todos  los  principaleH  Mexicanos  d«»l  sacro 
senado  Mexicano  doscansad."  This  reply  was  ^ven  by  the  reputed  "despot"  to  the 
delefrates  from  Huexotzinco,  wliu  came  to  negotiate  for  peace  and  alliance  against 
the  Tlaxcallans.  In  connection  with  this  we  meet  with  the  remarkable  pai^sage 
already  quoted,  which,  while  proving  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  tribe  could  not,  alone, 
even  treat,  for  itself,  with  a  hostile  tribe,  establishes  iucidentally,  also,  the  supi-emacy 
of  the  Mexican  council  over  iti*  head-chief:  "  Habiendo  venido  ante  Moctezuma  to<lo  el 
senado  Mexicano,  y  consultado  sobre  ello,  dijo  Zihuacoatl  resoluto:  Senor,  como  F>eri 
esto,  si  no  lo  saben  Vtiestros  connegeros  de  guerra  los  reyes  de  Aculhuacan  Nezahnal- 
pilli,  y  el  de  T^cpanecas  Tlaltecatzin  ?  hagase  entero  cabildo  y  acuerdo:  Aie  acordado 
asi." 

(4).  Di^go  Dunin  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103):  "A  estos  quatro  senores  y  ditadoft,  despnes  de 
elctos  principes  los  hacian  del  coii^ejo  real  como  presidentes  y  oydores  del  consejo 
supremo,  sin  parecer  de  los  quales  nenguna  cofta  se  aula  de  hacer."  (Cap.  XIL  p.  108): 
**  El  rey  tom6  parecer  con  los  graiides  de  lo  que  aula  de  hacer.  TIacaelel,  principc  do 
los  ^xcrcitos,  y  los  quatro  del  supremo  consejo."  (Cap.  XIV,  pp.  117  and  118)  describes 
a  called  meeting  of  ''lot*  mas  prinrip.des  de  toda  la  ciuilad  de  Mexico"  with  the  two 
chiefs.  (Cap.  XVI,  p.  ]^i):  "Tlacaellel  rei«pondi6.  que  le  pai-c^na  cosa  muy  acertada  y 
JuBta.  y  toilos  los  del  consojo  determinaron  de  que  se  hicief»e.**  (I*.  1S3) :  **  Montezuma 
aprolxS  el  consejo  y  dixo :  pcrdonad  me,  senores.  que  yo.aunque  sov  rey  no  acertar^  en 
todo :  para  e^^o  tengo  vuestro  favor,  pnra  que  me  auisei.<(  de  lo  que  a  la  autorida<l  dexta 
ciudad  y  nuei*tra  convinicre."    I  further  refer  to  C.ip.  XVIII  (p.  l.V>).  and  other  places. 

(.5).  Arosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  11,  p.  477) :  **  De  doude  se  puede  entender,  que  entre  estos 
el  Rey  no  tenia  al>soUito  m-indo  e  iinperio.  y  que  mas  gouernaua  a  modo  de  Consul,  o 
Dux,  que  «le  Key,  aunque  despue;?  con  el  poder  rreoio  Uimbien  el  mando  do  los  Reyes, 
ha.'^ta  ser  puro  tyrannico,  como  ^e  vera  eu  los  ultimos  Reyes."  This  litter  assertion  h.is 
already  l>een  refuted  in  a  previous  note.  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV.  p.  441):  "Todos  estos 
quatro  eran  del  .«upremo  Consejo,  sin  cuyo  parecer  el  Rey  no  h:izia,  ni  podia  hazer  cosa 
de  importnu'-ia." 

(G).  Herrera  (Dec.  HI.  lib.  II,  cap.  XIX.  p.  7fi):  •■  Estos  quatro  Ditados.  eran  del 
Consejo  supremo,  sin  cuyio  paiver  no  podia  hacer  el  Roi  oosa  tie  importancia." 

(7\  IndirtM't  eviden<"e  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  council  is  found  in  the  dej»cri|>- 
tions  of  the  moile  of  consultation  about  war  or  peace,  as  given  by  Mendifta  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXVI.  p.  Ii0\  Torqutmada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  .VJ7).  The  latter  even  mentions 
old  women  along  with  the  men.  as  participating  in  the  debate  on  {leace  or  war,  and 
descril^es  this  debate  as  truly  *•  Indian.*' 

»'»  Molina  (IL  p  UO) :  **  tlnttHytn,*'  "  rorte  6  palacio  do g>-andes  soii<»res.'*  (Id-, I,  p. 29) : 
"consejo  real,**  "tlatocanecentlalilizlli."  Torquemmtu  (,Lib.  XIV.  rap.  VL  p.  .%4.'(^:  "si 
no  era  en  la  corte.  &  la  qu.-tl  llaman  Tlat<K*an,  que  cc^  lugar  de  .Inrirado.  6  Audienria." 

^•"We  have  ali*eatly  noiice<l  that  there  were  I  went  v  ••b.iirios**  vklns)  in  the  tribe. 
Now  we  are  told  by  llernal  Puz  de  Castillo  ^''//i*/.  r*rtladeni"eli\.  Veilia  11,  cap.  XC'V, 
p.  !*.'>; :  •  y  siempre  a  la  contina  estaban  en  su  compaiiia  veinlo  grandes  senores  y  conse- 
jen>-i  y  capitanos,  y  se  hizo  a  ostar  pr»»so  sin  mostrar  pasion  en  ello."  ^Cap.  XCVII,  ]»,  99} : 
*'Va  be  dicbo  otra  vez  en  el  capitulo  que  de  ello  babla.  de  la  manem  que  entraban  4 
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escli  calpulll  seniiing  A  "  Bpc^iker"  ("  Tlatoaiil")  to  represent  It. 
Socli  poaltioDS  cotild  only  be  Dlled  by  men  or  acknowledged  sbtlity 
and  reputation,  who  hiut  ncqnired  the  diBtinctlon  or  (Atefi,  and 
bence  their  other  title — >* speaking  chiefs"  (*' Tecnthatoca,") 
which  waa  everywhere  recognized,  in  aboriglnnl  Mexico,  aa  the 
highest  otilfx  nod  charge.'" 

MBnelar  j-  el  auto  qne  l«  Icnlan,  j  Mmo  llemprt  a'tabaa  SB  an  compiiBlii  m  aqncl 
ll«iBpa  pam  doiiMchiir  HrKOnlH  Ttinls  bombna  ineliinoi,  que  cran  Jukm;  j  porqM 
Mi  7k  ralbrido,  no  Id  tornd  4raftiir  "  riiTthnnaoi*.  It  l>t><iii]llT>ly  awaitrd  tj  Tbr- 
fsOMrfaCUb.  XIV,  MP-  VI.  p.H4):  -  Kd  lagHT ita  Brffldon*.  poutnn  en  «dii  Barrio,  tf 
P*rcl)ilkUu),anTccuhllU<ineWoeapabii«iicxe"iiti<r1oqnaDiie«troi  UaRtdarM azsen- 
tan.  J  hneen,  j  («loa  lo*  Dint  tthnllabaa  en  cl  Palirlo,  i  Tar  lo  que  u  let  ordcnaba.  jr 
■aadabB."  Conaeqnenllr  each  Mlpnlll  or  kin  held  oiie  repreaantatiTe  aonatantljr  at 
Uie  oflelal  houae  or  (he  tribe,  and  a*  thvre  war*  tweiilr  Una.  we  neuaiaarilf  haTS  hare 
Ibe  twcnif  ebiefi  or  -'Jiidxe*,"  mentioned  bj  Bamnl  Din.  Tin  above  ttaMmeut  Of 
TontHinada  li  repealed  (or  ODiiled  ?)  bjr  FXnuiH-l  ("TBatro,"  Vol.  I.  p.  III}. 

I>iinii>(Cap.  XXVI,  p.3l5)aiantlDni:  "lo«  snnilei  teBore*,  qna  erao  baala  doM.*^ 
IiOilinKMiai-BbMrflf  CMsMatltwa,'*  Cap.  XSXIT,  ji,  DH]  taji  ■■  there  irrre  Ibur- 
teeBfrrat  lanU  In  ttie  kingdom  of  Haxicu."  nnuDiaiM  (Cap.  XXX\XpOI|K1nfab., 
VoL  IX)  enonienilca  flnt  twelra.  Iben  three  moiv.  Thli  la  Ihe  more  altif  ular  aner  the' 
deialled  ll*t  slrlnf  hMHtiF  r1iler-,«h1ab  Ii>-t  I  bare  alreiidji  refirie-r  tola  a  preTloiit  note, 
Tbal  Ibe  meiDbrra  of  the  tribal  cuunell  were  rlei'led  ettvh  <iDe  by  hla  ua[)iulU  or  klu. 
Mlow*  rrom  Uw  atatementa  or  OirUa  {" Kappott,"  etc.,  p.  CM) :  '■  I.ca  calpiillia  out  tiiu. 
Juiiranncbal  pria  uliceaaBlremeut  duna  la  tribn.  .  .  .  L'tlwUon  ae  fait  tnlraeui.  .  .  . 
I.a  charge  de  cea  vheh  u'ent  pa*  li<i<dlLaire.  .  .'    (P.  HIJ:  '-Ce  rher  ealvharg^dd  aoln 

dttlcireadu  valpuUI  etd'eii  dtfendra  la  pofaeaalon "    (I'.dl];  "II  a  toliiileilt- 

lendre  let  Dii-nibrea  dii  ealpiiIH.  de  parler  pniir  eux  ilerant  fa  Jiiattve  et  lea  (roDTer. 
Dcuri."  Coii>eqiieDlly  Ihia  oniv«r  r^iraenled  tin  tin  lawiiidii  tin.'  uther  kiiia  ol  tlie 
•(me  Iribc,  and  Ihls  coiilU  only  be  ili>iie  fn  the  tribal  coiitii:il,  na  i>iie  oi  lia  tneinbora. 
How  [bia  ela-tion  t<jok  place,  the  eame  Hnlbovily  lella  iia  (p.  HI},  niso  tliut  the  om<^v  wna 
for  lire,  and  tbai  aa  cnpKclty  wug  Ibe  Untt  coudltluD,  liiuHpucltf  ur  imrnllhruliieari  necea- 
aarlly  brought  about  mnoviil. 

"  itoHna  {II.  p.  It) :  "  TlatOBnl,"  '■habladov.  6  gian  ecfior,"  Thf  pliirni  la  "Tlntocn." 
Piwmlel  {"Cuadro."  p.  171).  There  la  ample  eviiluiii^e  of  the  bi^b  utaans  whkb  bore 
ihii  title.  Crrnijinre  Torqwuia^  [Lib.  IV,  eap.  XVI,  p.  USH) :  "  loa  Tlnloqiies  (ijiie  Bon 
loa  Sefium,  y  riHleruaoa.j"  ....  Taotonoc  iiaes  the  term  '-  Zi-iiiaDabnnc.tliiluniii." 
ZnTita  (p.  ii):  "Lea  tunTcmina  ae  iiumiiialent  el  re uominent  etirui-e  Tlnl<ii|iiea.  mot 
qni  Tieiit  <lu  Terbe  Ibiloa,  qui  rent  (lire  piiiler."  Iltrnol  /Wear  dt  Cnittllo  (dip. 
XXXVItl.  p.K,  Vedia,  II).  "AuJ  ^fenif»rla"(Cul.  de  Dor..  Vol.  II,  p.  13  and  note. %]. 
In  tbie  ilociimvnt  the  wor^  la  imed  In  the  ytunih  "j  diciendo  que  ya  linbinn  ectmlo  nlll 

lea  "or  "old  Dien,"ia  atill  uaeil  among  llie  Indiniis  of  Unalemiila :  "Lua  amiBiiua  que 
i  an  eilail  asregnn  acrTlcioa  publlcoa  ae  llaman  en  nlgnnaa  pucbloa  Tiiluqneai  pora 
efUdenominnciunr-ai.liiadeaapareoido.'-    ILclltr  to  Iken-rUer  H  Manh,  JS-.v.) 

The  term  ■•iccntliitocB>>  dei-ompoaea  Into  "lei'iiUi"  anil  -Iliitouii.'  It  in  I'ouml  In 
ilntimt  111,  p.  83),  aa  -'in  Teuutliilon."  "tenor  iiudlencin,  o  eiitendur  en  bu  olli'io  cl  iircl- 
denie,<iydur,  alcalde,  etc..  rlc."  "TeFiillMoliztli.""Judiciituin.ovt  iirtu  ile  dtenllarsu 
oBcioelJuM."  Torqvtmiula  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  33nj:  "y  illoa  Jnwes.  Te.iihilii- 
toque.  lieGorea,  que  goriernan  el  bien  pnblko.  y  lu  hnbliin."  1  have  iilreiidy  noiiwd 
lballbe-'Tequllbito"inenllonedbf  .SaAoffHiKLib.  Vlll.cnp.XSXVIll,  p.  33!i)nilKbtbe 
■  mi>prlnturniiBspelliDgnir"tet:uUalotu.''  Tlie  siinio  author  xiiyo  (Id.,  C;ip.  XXV.  p. 
Ill) :  '-Eatoa  talce  eran  loa  mayorea  ]ne*:es,  que  ciloa  Ihimubaii  tc^utlatuqtie."  Mullna 
(1,  p.  1(M) :  "acnadoT,"  "  teuuUatoua." 
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The  place  where  this  coancil  assembled,  was  necessarily  the. 
official  house  of  the  tribe  or  "  tecpan,"*®*  and  there  they  met  at 
stated  intervals,  possibly  twice  every  Mexican  month  of  twenty 
days.^*^  j«>ueh  meetings  were  full}*  attended,  and  they  could  be 
called,  besides,  at  any  time.^*^     There  is   evidence  that,  during 

BttMtamanU  ('*  Tetcoco,^  p.  191):  **HabiA  inmbien'abofftdos  j  proranidoree;  a  los 
priroeroi»  lluraaban  Tepantlatoaoi  (el  que  bnbla  por  otro).** 

1"'  Molina  ( 1 1,  p.  set) :  •*casa  o  palacio  rral.  6  de  al^n  seiior  de  9alna.**  But  of  special 
importance  is  the  ToUowing  definition  (I,  p.  91):  "Palacio  real ** ^ **  tecpan,  tlatocan. 
toteciincaD.**  This  shows  that  the  tecpan  was  really  the  place  where  the  council  met.*' 
Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII.  cap.  XIV,  pp.  302  and  303.  Cap.  XXV,  p.  314).  MtntliHa  (Lib.  If, 
cap.  XXVIII.  p.  U4).  IxtlUxKhiU  C*  HiUoirt  des  Cklhiml jues,**  Cap.  XXXVI,  pp. 
«47-i3i).  VftftU  (III.  cap.  VII,  p.  IS»).  Torqutmtada  (-  lianarquia,''  Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI, 
p.  544),  identilying  "  la  Corte  **  with  the  **  Ingar  de  Juzgado,  6  Audiencia.*'  Fuither 
quotations  are  useless. 

>"«This  fact  is  implied  by  IxUUxockitl  r*  HUt,  deM  Chickimiquea,'*  cap.  XXXVIII, 
pp.  2U7,  '2fi»  and  iiW),  uhen  he  nlllnns  th.tt,  in  notifyinsj;  a  hostile  trtbi!  of  the  intention 
to  malce  war  u|>on  it,  the  notidcatlon  was  repeate<i  thrice,  at  intervals  of  twenty  flays. 
Vefftia  (*•  Hiaforia  antiffua  dt  Mrjico,^*  Lib.  III.  ciip.  VII.  p  109),  says  that  every  twelve 
days  "cada  doce  dia»,"  the  courts  met  to  report  to  the  **  emperor."  This  is  rather 
■tninge  since  (Id.,  p.  2U2,  etc.),  lie  says  that  these  conrta  sat  daily  in  what  he  calls  the 
**  palace.''  Torquirm€uUi  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  3&5) :  **  De  diez  a  diez  Dias,  y  a  mas 
Cjirdar,  de  doce  k  doce.  hacia  Junta  el  Kei  de  todos  los  Jueces,  asi  de  las  Audiencias  del 
Reino.  como  de  los  de  sus  Consejos."  In  this  case  he  si»ealu  of  Tezcuco.  Mendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVIII.  p.  1.15):  *•  Y  asi.  4  lo  mas  largo,  los  pleitos  4rduos,  se  concluian 
&  1m  coiiHUlta  de  los  oi-henta  dias,  que  llamnban  nappoaltlatolli.  demas  que  cada  diez  6 
doce  dias  el  senor  con  todos  los  Jueces  tenian  acuerdo  sobre  los  casos  4rduos  y  de  mas 
cnlidad."  Zurita  {*'  Rapport,  etc.."  p.  101):  '*  Tons  les  dnnze  Jours  il  y  arait  une 
attAcnibl^e  generate  de^  Jiiget«  pr^«idi^  par  le  prince.  On  y  Jiigeait  les  affaires  difficilei^» 
celleH  de  crimes  qualiHet*,  et  Ton  examinait  miniitieiiKfment  tons  les  details."  C/art- 
gero  (Lib.  VII,  c:ip.  XVI.  p.  482).  is  veay  positive:  "Each  Mexican  month,  or  within 
twenty  davH.  n  meeting  of  all  the  Judges  was  held  in  presence  of  the  King,  to  decide 
ui>on  all  canes  not  yet  dispose*!  of."  Ue  evi«lenily  bases  the  statement  ut>on  Gomara 
("  Conquista^"  etc..  Vedia  I.  p.  442).  **  Coni*ultan  con  los  senores  cada  mea  una  vez 
todos  los  ni'gocios,"  accoi-ding  to  Sr.  Orozco  y  Brrra  (••  Ojeada  sobrt  Cronoiogia 
Afexicaiui,''  Introduction  to  the  "  Cidnica  Mexicana."  published  under  the  snperviition 
of  8enor  Jose  M.  Vigil,  pp.  174  and  17.5).  Gomara  rest**  principally  upon  an  uupublil^hed 
series  of  documents,  entitled  "  Ltbro  tie  Oro,**  now  iu  |K>sse8sioii  oi  my  IViend,  Sr. 
Icazbalceta.  which  collection  was  formed  by  the  Franciscans  under  the  ansplces  of 
the  unjuctly  abused  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga.  between  K'>:il  and  1517.  The  statement 
of  Cluvigcro  is.  Ihei-elore,  not  to  be  rejec-ted.  The  **  Codice  Hamirtz "  (p.  65)  says:  *io8 
quales  daban  noticia  al  lley  cada  cierto  tiempo  de  todo  lo  que  en  fU  Keyno  pasaba  y 
se  habia  liccho."  It  is,  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  likely,  that  the  full  council  met 
once  a  month,  but,  as  we  have  stated  in  order  to  be  Jii!>t  towartls  all,  it  it  equally 
|H>ssibIe  that  it  may  have  met  twice.  The  reference  to  '*  Judges  "  n<*edi«  no  explanation. 
It  is  self-evident  that  for  Judiciary  matters,  alone,  such  meetings  of  executive  officer* 
were  sui>erfluons.  Matters  of  government  came  up  also. —  anil  tliis  is  decisive  of  the 
kliul  of  ofUccrs  that  were  nieml>ers  ofttie  tribal  council,  since  they  alone  could  All  such 
positions.  These  meetings  were,  therefore,  niU  meetings  of  the  council,  and  nothing 
else. 

>•«  This  is  abundantly  proven  by  what  has  at  last  been  recognized  by  Sr.  Orogco  y 
Berra  as  well  as  by  my  friend,  Sr.  Ckactro  (**  Qftada^**  etc.)  as  speciOcally  Mexican 
sources  of  aboriginal  history.  See  for  inst. :  *'  Codice  Bumirez*'  (pp.  58,  62,  06,  C7,  80). 
**  Fragmenio  So.  1"  (pp.  124,  U7,  133,  etc.).    ** lYaymento  yo.  2**  (pp.  137,  147,  etc.). 
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the  critical  period  of  Cortis'  first  etaj  at  Tenuclititlanf  tlie  twenty 
"speakers"  held  daily  meetings  at  tbe  official  house.^^ 

In  a  society  based  upon  liin  we  cannot  expect  a  clear  divi- 
sion of  tlie  |)owers  of  government,  particniarly  as  there  were 
DO  written  laws,^*^  and  custom  alone  ruled.  The  functions  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  council  were  not  properly  legislative,  but 
they  were  rather  dirtctive  and  judicial  combined.  One  of  its  first 
duties  was,  however,  to  maintain  harmony  among  the  kins. 

The  twenty  independent  social  units  composing  the  Mexican 
tribe,  while  bound  together  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  aid  to  secura 
territorial  independence,  could  not  be  expected  alwa3'8  to  live  in 
peace  with  one  another.  Difficulties  would  necessarily  arise  between 
kin  and  kin,  and  to  prevent  such  disputes  from  leading  to  actual 
warfare,^**^  the  council  as  a  body  of  official  arbitrators  was  needed. 

According  to  the  rules  of  kinship,  the  calpulli  was  not  only 
hound  to  avenge  an}*  wrongs  sutrere<l  by  one  of  its  members,  but 
it  was  also  responsible  for  the  offences  committed  by  the  kinfolk 
towanis  any  outsider. ^^    Hence  theft  committeil  outside  of  the 

Durdn  (cap.  X,  p.  88.  XI.  pp.  107. 108, 109.  XIV,  pp.  117, 133.  XVI,  p.  132,  XVIIl,  p.  156), 
etc.  etc  We  forbear  HirUier  qllOUlUoll^,  eince  they  would  be  too  ntimerout .  All  go  to 
prore  thai  the  cotinciJ  was  (Vequeiitly  callcfl  tofcuiher  between  the  Vmen  of  remilnr 
meeting.  Quotations  from  Tezozomoe  C*  Cr*iuica  Aftxicana'*)  uro  iipek'S:*.  kIiicc  they 
are  very  niinteioiis  timl  agree  with  thof>e  of  i>uian  in  the  main.  The  fact  of  irregular 
meetings  of  the  council  having  been  called  during  the  conquest,  in  riirther  proven  by 
Sakagnn  (Lib.  XII.  rap.  HI,  p.  7).  and  Tm-quemada  (Lib.  iV,  cnp.  XIV,  p.  SK)). 

i-»  Btrnal  IHrz  de  Ca»Ullo  ("  HiatoHa  verdadeni,"  Vedia,  Vol.  II.  cap.  XC V,  p.  tW) :  *•  y 
ftiempre  ft  la  contina  estaban  en  sa  oompania  Teinte  grande  sefiores  y  coiitM^eros  y 
capitanes."  (Cap.  XCVII,  p.  09):  '*Ya  he  dicho  otra  vea  en  el  capitulo  que  de  ello 
hablBt  de  la  roanera  que  entraban  4  negociar  y  ei  aeato  que  el  tenian,  y  eouio  siempre 
estaban  en  8u  compafiiu  en  aquel  tiempo  para  despacliar  ncgocius  veinte  houibres 
aaciaiios,  que  eran  Jiiecei^.'' 

^'^A  number  of  painlingH  are  mentioned  a»  representing  the  cuHtonis  and  manners 
of  the  natives.  Specimens  of  these  are  found  in  Codex  Mendoxa,  LHni.,.'M  to  72  inclusive. 
Bat  none  of  these  contained,  or  could  contain  or  expretis.  anything  like  n  law.  Compare, 
00  Mexican  pnintings  in  general  and  their  value,  '*  On  the  Sources  for  iihoriginul 
kUtarif  of  SpoHiak  AmeriiM,**  in  Vol.  27  of  *'  Proceedings  of  the  American  Aatocintkm  for 
the  AiirancemtHi  of  Science.**  Senor  Orozco  p  Berra  (**  Ctkiice  Mendozino,-  Kuaayo  tie 
deacifracion  geroglificti,**  beginning  in  No.  3,  of  Vol.  1,  **Analea  dtl  Museo  ytwionnl  de 
Jfefico**)  hascomraence«l  apnblicntion  which  can  be  expected  tobhed  nuich  light  on 
•ocb  picture>leaves,  and  the  true  position  which  they  held  among  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

uf  Conflicts  between  the  inhabitai  ts  of  different  *'bHrrios"  during  festive  tuniouts 
aad  religious  gatherings  could  not  always  be  prevented. 

»»  Morgan  C'Ancieni  Society,**  pp.  7«  and  77).  DavUor  Padilla  («'  Hittoria  de  la  Fun- 
daeion  y  IHacurao  de  la  Provincia  de  Santittgo  de  Mt'xico."  Lib.  1,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  a*))* 
Tbe  cui»tom  i«  general  among  ottier  tribes  and  Mr.  Morgan  has  adverte<l  to  it  among 
tbe  Maya  of  Yucatan  and  the  Peruvians.  It  would  be  unnecessary  dirtiday  to  proiluce 
farther  evidence:  tiM  remarlLably  clear  statements  of  Mr.  Morgan  fUlly  ** cover  the 
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calpulli,  and  especiall}'  the  slaying,  wilful  or  accidental  of  mem- 
bers of  one  kin  bv  those  of  another,  became  the  cause  of  a  claim 
by  the  offended  calpulli  upon  that  of  the  offender.^*^  This 
claim  was  submitted  to  the  tribal  council  by  the  *' speaker"  of 
the  complainant  kinship.  He  produced  his  evidence,  sometimes 
even  in  the  shape  of  paintings,  not  so  much  to  prove  the  facts 
as  to  sustain  his  claim.  From  the  opposite  side,  the  ''speaker" 
defended  the  interests  of  his  clan,  and  he  also  supported  his 
pleadings  with  whatever  testimony  he  might  command. ^^°  The 
remaining  "thitoca"  listened  attentively  to  both  parties,  and 
when    the    argument   was    concluded,   tDey    deliberated    among 

»••  n,  11.  Bancroft  (••  Xatipe  RactM,**  Vol.  11,  pp.  4M  and  459)  was  the  Hrsl,  to  my 
knowledge,  tu  call  attention  (in  note  !>^)  to  the  iliflerence  of  opinion  among  anthor«.  in 
reg.ird  to  the  pnnisliment  of  murderers.  Hr*  rcfert»  to  the  nnpubliehed  paitf«  of  the  work 
of  Fray  DUf/o  lyurnn.  We  And  in  the  CotUce  Uamirtx  ("  Tratntio  de  ln§  Ritot  y  Cert- 
monins  y  IHoxen  tjve  en  tu  GentUUbid  wtatMin  lot  Iwliot  detta  Xueva  Etpa^a^**  Cap.  I, 
p.  101):  "  1^1  niatur  imo  a  otro  era  miiy  proliibido.  y  aunqiie  n<»  se  patrabt  con  miicrte. 
hnzian  al  homicid.t  esclavo  pei;|)^tiio  de  la  miijcrd  parientes  del  mnerto,  para  que  les 
sirvioHtfe  y  .•«ii|>lic8.se  la  f  dta  del  muerto,  ganamlo  el  siistentn  de  lot«  hijo^*  que  dcjaba." 
This  18  very  iiiterc-'tiuj?  since  it  shows  tlic  autonomy  of  the  kins.  The  raunlercr  btood, 
towards  tlic  calpulli  of  the  pinin.  in  the  same  relation  as,  among  northern  Indians,  a 
prisoner  of  war  did  townrdi*  tlie  hoetde  tril>e.  Both  could  bo  adopted,  ahd  this  condoned 
the  deed.  TheoflVnding  kin  lost  one  mem l>er;  the  offended  kin  obtained  one  in  return  for 
the  one  thill  hiid  been  kdled.  However,  this  was  only  in  exceptional  cases :  the  rule,  as 
e»tal>li&hed  by  the  mtijohty  of  authors  was  that  life  alone  rouhl  atone  for  life.  In  the 
same  manner,  and  luuier  the  same  head,  the  contradictory  reports  must  be  place<l, 
about  tlie  punisliment  of  thelX,  whlrh  have  already  been  noticed.  There  are  conse- 
qnenily,  for  cacli  crime  or  Ivind  of  crime,  two  classes;  one,  of  such  as  were  committed 
wiUiin  llic  kin.  anil  the  other,  of  such  as  were  committed  without. 

^^*  Satuif/un  (Lib.  VIII.  cap.  XV.  p.:)Ol):  "  Otra  sala  del  palticio  se  llamaba  teccali. 
6  leccak'o.  Kn  e.>*te  lugar  rexidian  los  sen.'ulores  y  los  ancianos  para  oir  pleitos  y 
peticiones,  ipie  Iva  oiVecum  la  gente  popular,  y  lo.>«  Jueces  procuraban  de  hacer  su  ollcio 
con  niurlia  prudencia  y  sagacidad,  y  pre.'tto  lo.<t  despachiban;  porqne  primeramente 
dcmandaban  la  pintura  en  <|uc  estaban  esrritiis  d  piutadas  las  causas.  como  hacienda, 
caHa^.  6  maiz  ile.»;  y  (Icspues  cuando  ya  se  qucria  acabar  cl  plelto,  busctiban  los  sena* 
dorcH  los  tc^tiK<»!^ ''  1  quote  tliis  pa.'<s:ige,  although  it  ap)diee  particularly  to  the  jmlicial 
functions  of  tlu>  council,  becau>e  the  mode  of  proceedings  is  therein  lllusCi*Hted. 
Veytia  (Lib.  III.  cap.  VII,  p.  i507),  >peaking  of  Tczcuco,  is  very  i»ositivc:  **  llabili 
tanibien  aUoga  o.h  y  procuradoi-es;  ft  los  priineros  llamaban  tepantlatoaui.  que  quiere 

decir  tl  que  huhla  por  otro "    I  need   not  recall  here  that  "tlatoani"  (plural 

"tlatoca")  wa^  tlie  title  of  tlie  members  of  the  council,  and  that  conf>equently  these 
*•  aitorney.**"  belongc<l  thereto.  The  same  statement  (derived  from  Veytia  also)  is 
found  in  Jhittamante  ('*  Tezroco."  Parte  II,  cap.  VII.  p.  l»l).  Tliese  two  works  contain 
(in  the  cha|iterH  indicated)  the  most  dct^iiled  information  as  to  the  proceedings.  Still, 
there  i'^  evident  confusion  in  tlic  minds  of  these  authors  in  general:  they  fall  to  dis* 
criminate  between  arbitration  and  tribal  Jurisdiction.  The  bulk  of  the  other  authorities 
coininit  the  satne  mistake.  C<»mpaie  Zurita  (*■  Kappoit."  pp.  K>*J-10.*)),  wh«)m  MendieUt 
(Lib.  II.  Cii])  XXVllI.  p.  i:{t()  has  almo>t  verbally  copied.  Torquemmla  (Lib,  XI.  cap. 
XXVI,  pp.  3.')4  aii«l  ;J.V)). 

The  absolute  lack  of  divi-^ion  of  powers  which  chrirnctorises  so  well  ancient  Mexi- 
can society  is  well  established  by   Veytia  (III,  c.np.  VII,  p.  200),  speaking  of  what  be 
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themselves  until  they  Anally  agreed  npon  an  award. *^*  The 
same  thing  occurred  when  two  calpulli  claimed  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  the  same  piece  of  land.^^^  No  api>cal  was  jiossihle 
to  any  higher  authority  ;  hut  every  eighty  days  an  extraordinary 
gathering  took  place  at  the  ''  tecpan,"  consisting  of  the  council 
and  the  executive  chieftains,  the  war-captains  of  the  four  great 
quarters,  the  ''elder  brothers"  of  the  kins,  and  the  leading  medi- 
cine-men, and  any  cause  pending  before  the  ''tlatocan"  might  be 
deferred  until  the  next  of  these  general  meetings  ;  and  even  in 
case  a  decision  had  been  rendered,  a  reconsideration  thereof,  on 
that  occasion,  was  sometimes  agreed  uponJ***^ 

cmIIs  ••snpromo  consejo:"  ♦•TratAb:in.«e  en  este  consejo  todo  gcnero  do  negocios  de 
e-'tailo,  ju>ticia,  giierra,  hnciendti  etc.,  etc." 

'"Tliif*  picture  Is  mainly  bused  upon  Vefftia  ("  Historia  antit/ui,"  III.  cap.  VII),  and 
liuntamente  (•■  Tezcoco,"  pp.  191  and  IW).  The  Rlatcnient  in  I  he  latter  in  only  wtnthy  of 
cre<lit  b€<-au8e  copied  from  the  former. 

i»'  l>i/tia  (Lib.  III.  cap.  VII,  p.  207).  Clivigero  (Lib.  VII,  rap.  XVI,  y.  481).  For  a 
cofiy  of  the  paiuii(i;;s  reprodm-ed,  ^eo  A,  tie  Humboldt  (•*  I'uen  des  Cordilleres,"  etc.. 
Vol.  1,  plate  V.  Ed.  8vo). 

""  I  affirm  Uiid  in  the  face  of  all  the  authorities  on  the  8ubjcct,  who.  without  excep- 
tion. asKeit  that  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  '*  kini;?."  The  Codi'x  Mendoza  (plate  LXX, 
••  D(»claracion  de  la  flpjurad  >")  is  even  rery  po!»ltive:  "  V  »i  era  nev:<>cio  de  calidad  del 
con^ejo.  havia  apolacion  por  via  de  agravio  ante  Montezuma,  en  donde  liabia  conclu- 
sion <lc  la  cau^a,"  .My  opinion  is  based  on  what  precedes  about  the  autluM-ity  of  ihe 
ctjunril,  on  what  I  expect  to  prove  in  rclali(»n  to  the  true  nature  of  the  duties  of  the 
hf.id  chiefH  and  whii-.h  will  hcrealtcr  follow,  and  on  Ihc  contr.idi«'tioiis  innon^  the 
a:itlior^  thcni>elveN.  Thus  the  "  Cod  ice  Jiamir*'::''  (p.  .*)M)  pl.K'os  ih«'  "Uitrcuif  power 
into  the  liauds  ol  the  rojincils  ".Hin  pai'«'scor  dc  los  (|u.iIcm  iiin;riina  cosa  s<*  h.ibia  do 
h  t<cr.'  and  (]>p.  «»4  and  (>5)  it  doe**  not  mention  any  |Mt\ver  of  .'ijipcal  whateviT.  Zurita 
(Pl>.  1(K»  and  101) :  •'  Lcs  appel:^  et:ncnt  poitc->  dcvaiit  dou/t;  autrr>  jujrcs  supci  icurs  qui 
I*  onoii(;aient  <t'aprcs  Tax  is  dn  souverain."  It  is  <ju«'oi-  to  notice,  l>o\v  the  \vrit<Ms  of 
the  lezcucan  sclmol.  appear  eager  to  place  the  power  of  linal  de«  rcc  or  ihr  •UMi^-ioii  (»f 
fln.d  appeal  in  a  •' liigh  tribunal,"  or  raliu'r  simply  a  .-upioine  connnl  (»!' their  liibc. 
Tor'/nnu'idti  iJJb  II.  cap.  XXXXI,  ]».  IPJ)  mentions  a  supri-nic  council,  '"a  lu>s  (jiuliis 
avian  de  venir  todas  la*»  *:o.sas  graves,  y  criniinalcs.  pai'a  «juc  cHo-,  con  i-l  Ki»i.  j.is 
<k-tei  iuinar«cn.-'  (Lib.  XI,  c.ip.  XXN'I,  p.  X)\):  "  I'ara  <!.-t«).s  dos  .Juec>  Mipifnios  r-c 
nix'laban  las  cau'^a.s  graves,  los  quales  las  adniilian.  pcro  no  (U'tenninal)an,  ni  st-nlcn- 
riaban.  siin  paiefer.  y  acucrdo  de  el  R<m."  Vetithi  Cl.il).  Ill,  rip.  \ll,  p.  I'.»'.»;  >p»'aks  of 
Ihe  establi.shineut  of  "  tribunals  "  by  '•  Fa.-^ting  woji"  (••  Nc/ahnaho}  oil  " — properly 
•*  la-ling  •■oyole  "j.  and  adds:  *- pcro  <'oncedi<Mido  ;i  hts  partes  cl  r«>(iir>o  de  Mpflarion 
pira  el  gran  tribunal  de  justicia  que  erigid  en  su  coitc  de  TrziMnwt."  This  totalled 
tribunal  w.-i;?.  a.s  we  have  shown  at  tin;  close  ot  note  IIM),  the  "  ( 'oum-il  of  the  tiil>e.'' 
yf<iuiirt'i  (Lib.  IL  cap  XXVIII.  p.  l;r»)  aliuo-t  copies  Zurit  i  Salt  i;/nii  (••  Jli>torin 
gtnt^rid.'"  etc.,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  .JU} :  "  y  lo.-^  ca-o>  niu>  dillcultuo<()^  \  ^navcs, 
llevab.inlos  al  senoi*  i»ara  qu<i  los  sentenciase.  Jnntaincntc  con  tiece  pi  incip  ile»  miiy 
calillcados.  fpic  con  el  andaban,  y  residian.''  ••  Ksto-  (.dcs  ci  an  1o,n  inayoies  jiieces. 
que  ellos  llaniaban  tecutlatoque.  ..."  In  tlii-  ca>e  the  learned  liilher  -pc.iio  of 
tribal  juii'^  iKliou  an  I  not  of  arbitration.  >till  it  i>  ]daiii  that  he  a<lniit^  [he  (•(-;///.//'.< 
de'-rres  ostjitial.  The  chief,  *•  .-efior,"  appears  only  as  nieinl)er  of  tin-  coiunjl,  a  po.-iijon 
ot  which  we  shall  hereafter  npeak.  Witlioui  making  any  further  (iiiotalion-  Ironi 
similar  authorities,  I  beg  to  revert  to  llio-e  which  place,  hi/  the  sitfr  or  the  so-cirllt<l 
*■' King,'^  an   independent    '•  supreme    Judge"— the  **  Cihuacohuatl,"  whose  tribunal 
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Aside  from  these  arbitrative  functions,  other  duties  occupied  the 
counciTs  time  at  its  full  meetings.  If  any  calpulli  felt  wronged 
in  the  distribution  of  the  incoming  tribute,  it  might  through  its 
deU'gate  or  ''speaker,"*^^  comphiin  about  the  tribal  officers  an- 
swerable for  it  to  the  '*t!atocan."  Tiie  investiture  of  chiefs  and 
officers  of  the  kins  belonjired  to  the  hij^hest  authority  of  the  tribe 

is  positively  mentioned  as  the  final  court  of  appeals.  That  this  "Cihuacohuatl " 
ocrupied  a  high  position,  was  already  noticed  by  CorU^  (•♦  Carta  tercera,**  Vedia  I, 
p.  8:0.  and  subsequently,  when  he  became  still  more  prominent,  by  Tezozomoc.  Hut 
Torquemnda  has  been  to  my  knowledge,  the  first  one  to  establish  his  posUi<m  a»  indepen- 
dent supreme  Judge.  It  is  not  <levoid  of  interest  to  notice  what  he  writes  about  this 
office.  (^"  Monarchic  Imliana,^^  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  3.V2):  •' Despues  del  Kel,  havia 
un  Presidenle,  y  Juez  maior,  cuio  nouibre.  por  ra9on  de  el  oflcio,  era  Cihuacohuatl  .  . 
....  De  este  Presidente  no  se  apelaba  pai'ii  el  Kei,  ni  para  otro  Juez  algnno.  ni  podia 
tener  Teniente,  ni  8ubi»tituto,  sino  que  por  su  mi^ma  persona  havia  de  deternnuar,  j 
deculir  todos  los  negoclos  de  su  Jusgado.  y  aiuliencia."  He  further  ad<ls :  ••  lo  qual  no 
corria  en  e<ste  dicho  Juez  Cdiuacohtuitl;  (lorque  de  su  ultima  determinacion  no  habia 
recur*»o  a  otro."  Fray  Auyustin  de  t'etancurt  ("  Ttatro  ^ft•xirauo,"  Vol.  I,  Parte  la, 
Trat.  '1^.  cap.  I,  p.  ^HU):  **  Dtspues  <lel  Key  .  .  .  habia  uu  virey  que  llamabau  Cihuaco- 
huatl, que  el  rey  proveia  y  era  su  segunda  persona  en  el  gobierno,  de  cuya  seutencia 
no  habia  apelacion  a  otro.  Tan  abisoluta  era  la  autoridad  que  le  daba,  que  re>ervando 
el  rev  en  si  la  autoridad  real,  era  en  la  jn<licalura  igual."  These  statcment>«  di>tinctly 
hint  at  the  exi^lenre  of  an  ap|»ellate  judicial  body,  of  which  this  Cihuacohuatl  was 
foreman,  and  over  which  tlie  soMuilled  "King''  had  no  control.  CUirigtro  (IJb.  VII, 
cap.  XVI,  p.  481)  even  states  that  while  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  Cihua<'ohuat| 
whatever,  there  was  one  of  the-e  ofllceis  ''at  the  court  and  the  principal  cities  of  the 
kingdom."  The.">e  views  in  reganl  lo  the  **  Cihuacohuatl"  have  been  plainly  accepted 
by  ir.  //.  I'rtscoti  {''Conquest  of  ^fexk'o."  Vol.  I.  \k'2U):  "There  \\n^  no  appeal  from 
his  sentence  to  any  other  tribunal,  not  even  to  the  king,"  and  //.  //.  liancmft  ("  Xutive 
Races,"  Vol.  II,  cap.  XIV.  pp.  iM  ami  4;{.">). 

Tlie  confu.>ion  is  apparent,  for  we  have  here  three  different  views  of  the  same  case. 
One  is  that  the  '•  liead-chiet "  was  the  highest  ai»pellate  authority,  the  <»tlier  that  the 
hca«l-chief,  trith  the  council,  formed  the  court  of  la>t  re>ort,  ami  the  third  that  a 
"supreme  Judgt;"  was  appointed  by  the  so-calle<l  "Kin;;"  to  remler  final  decisions. 
Now  wt!  have  aire. idy  teen  that  the  supreme  authority  was  the  council  or  "  tlatocan," 
con^eiiuentiy  wliat  is  commonly  calle*!  the  "king"  could  not  be  the  last  re.-^ort  in 
jiidiriary  matters,  still  h*ss  couhl  he  appoi.it  an  officer  for  that  purpo.^e.  Our  proposi- 
tion appears,  thereibre,  sustained,  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
council  to  any  superior  authority  whatever. 

Hut,  llnally.  it  was  p(»ssibU'  to  reconsider,  so  to  say,  the  cases  decided  by  the  council, 
uihI  lor  such  the  so-called  *'  Xauhpnhualtlatotli"  or  **  tit/Iity  days-ttdk"  wiis  in.>»titnt(Ml. 
Authorities  are  almost  unanimous  on  lhi<<  po:nt.  although  it  is  <'ommonly  ascribe*!  to 
Tr/.(-u('o  alone,  and  I  refrain  from  quoting  them  in  detail,  referring  but  to  Bancroft 
(•'  .Vf<//rc  liacesr  Vol.  II,  p.  V.VX  etc.). 

•"•This  bcfoines  evident  from  the  relative  positions  of  kin  and  tribe.  As  we  shall 
hereallcr  ."ec,  the  officers  gathering  and  those  receiving  the  tribute  were  tribal  officers, 
consetpicntly  subjct  to  the  council.  It  was  to  the  council,  therefore,  that  any  complaint 
had  to  be  brought  agamst  them,  and  tins  couhl  l>c  done  only  through  the  **  speaker"  of 
a  particular  kin.  That  XXw  tribute  was  distributed  partly  among  the  "calpulli"  is 
indicatiid  by  Duran  (Cap.  l.X,  p.  71'):  "Tambien  dieron  a  sus  barrios  para  el  culto  de 
BUS  dio.neN,  a  cada  barrio  una  suerte.  etc.,"  and  Tfzozomoc  ("  Crouica  .\fejeicatMj**  Cap. 
X,  p.  18):   "y  aunque  veuian  a  darlo  a  Ytzcoall,  eia  para  todos  los  Mexieanos  en 


coniuu." 
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also.^^^  This  "right  to  invest  officers  and  chiefs  of  the  kins"  is 
commonly  distorted  into  a  right  to  appoint  or  at  least  to  confirm 
an  appointment  or  election,*'-*^  whereas  it  was  merely  an  act  of 
courtesy  ultimatelv  converted  into  an  established  cnstom.  But 
paramount  in  importance  was  the  preservation  of  independence 
towards  the  outside  world,  and  hence  all  relations  with  other 
tribes,  and  all  final  decisions  concerning  alliances,  declarations 
of  wjir  and  treaties  of  peace  were,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated, 
in  the  hands  of  the  council.*^'  No  raid  or  foray  could  be  started 
uidess  by  its  direction ;  and  delegates  from  foreign  or  hostile 
tribes,  though  not  alvva3's  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
"tlatocan,"  always  had  to  wait  until  that  body  agreed  upon  and 
formulated  an  answerJ^^ 

'«  TurqfiemofUi  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX.  p.  3<;i):  .  .  **elogian  Dla  ile  buen  signo:  en  el 
qxifil  llanmban  a  todos  los  H'fiurei-,  y  prii)ci)>ales  de  la  Republloa,  y  a  Uuioh  los  Parien- 
It^.  y  Amigos:  los  qnnle^  Hcoiiipauaban  al  mancebo.  ot«*.,  etr."  (Cap.  XXX,  pp.  3(i4, 
3»ii>).  Thii*  author  copies  fiom  Mendicta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  X.XXVIII  and  XX.XIX,  pp.  IJki  to 
UU)  who  partly  gathers  ft'oni  Zui-ita  (*•  liapport,^'  pp.  "i^  to  *21>).  Gooutra  (*•  Conquistay 
eH:..  Vedia  I,  p.  4;;i)) :  *•  Lost  !^eflore^,  los  aniigos  y  parientcs  que  convidados  e^laban,  lo 

Miliian  por  la^  gradas  al  altar VA  dia  (}ue  habia  de  8alirvt*nian  todoH  los 

quo  prinien>  le  honniron,  y  luego  por  la  inanana  le  lavaban  y  limpiaban  ranj'  bien,  y  le 
turiiaban  al  tt'mpio  de  Caniaxtle  con  niuclia  luuf^ica,  danza»i  y  regocijo.  .Subiaule  a 
cerca  del  altar,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  ."  Although  llu;se  <ju«»tatioiis  api)Iy  nlo^lly  lo  Tlaxcala, 
th.'  rlijriiity  of '-Tcfuhtli  "  was  couiinou  among  all  llie  sodent^iry  tribe?*,  and  tlie  rn.'-tonis 
of  iiivc-liiiire  \v«Te  al-o  about  identical.  (Oniiiaie,  ••  D(S  Crn'uKmifM  ohserrvts  nutrttnix 
fxir  It!!  Iiidimn  hir.<fju"iU  fni^dient  un  tcrW"  (**  I'iiCr.^t  n  la  tires  a  la  cnujufle  da  Mvx'n{xn," 
Tfiiiaiix  t'unipans,  pp.  '2.1;{  and  I'.W. 

^■"  Xnritd  [''  lifipp^rt,'^  cl'..  p.  IT) :  '*  i);ncc<juc  Ic.-^  souverains  •iuim'iucs  ne  Ics  clevaicnt 
a  co^  d!;;nitc'.  (ju'en  rc.oujpcnsc  dcs  exiiloit.-i  (pi'ils  avaicnt  Jail-  a  la  gucvrc."  etc. 
lJ*/sidc->.  there  are  ninnei<Mi.>*  <;vi(lence>  Miat  the  ohlcr  authors  all  l>elieve<l  the  (dliier.i 
tn  h«.'  nominated  by  the  hi;^lie>t  trilial  auihoi  ity.  The  distinction  \va-»  never  nia<le  as 
heiwreu  oflicers  «»!"  the  kiti.-.  and  ollieei^  of  the  tribe.  1  have  lnnuerh  di.><u.'*sed  the 
)M»iiit. 

^'' -'.Irt  I'/  Jr*ir''rp.  120^  In  addition  to  the  authorities  there  (juoird.  and  tho>e 
ailinhMl  to  iij  note  17s  of  t!ie  present  «'^say,  I  be;r  to  reltM  with  jrreat  piea>ure  to  a  paper 
nrriiftMi  by  a  learned  Peruvian,  SV.  ./o^«'  Firnnwle':  Xodtil  {"  I.t'ifi<iiitii>ii  cirilc  compioie 
f/e**  .W'' firains  st>ns  fts  einpcnuirs  ALttwa  tt  f/t's  I'rrtiricmi  n  ri'pi>f/U''  <f* s  Inr.tis^').  This 
mcMioir  was  presented  at  tlu-  "("onj^res  intirnalionai  des  Anieiicani^te>."  at  Liiven)- 
bour-.r  in  K**77,  but  only  a  short  fjuuiniaiy  of  it  wa;?  pul)ii>he'l  in  the  '•('oiiipte  Jiemiu  '' 
(Vol.  I.  pp.  2.>.')-i:{7j.  ^Sr.  No<lal  states  that  ainon-,^  the  .Mexicans'  monarchy  (?)  was 
eletli\e  and  eoiitrolle<l  by  a  Council. '•  ControU'c  i)ar  uii  consiMi  snprenie.*'  It  is  to  be 
MiiciTi'ly  rej:ielt<Ml  that  this  intere-tiiiLf  paper  was  thus  ncijlected. 

'•'*  Kvidences  in  re^'aid  to  this  latter  detail  are  nuniei-ous.  Comp:ire  Ttz>>r.i»noc 
■'  (r->nicn"  King^biMouuh,  Vol.  I.\,  cap.  X(  \  11.  \>.  J7"2;.  Dunin  (Cap.  W,  p.  127,: 
•'  Kl  r«'y  Monte<;unia  le  respondio  «'on  ro-tro  muy  alegre  y  amort>.so,  (pie  se  lo  Jii;ra<lecia 
el  amor  que  le.s  lenian  y  ipiel  era  muy  <'ontento  tie  con.scrvar  la  paz  \  de  teiier  con  ello> 
peri>etua  ainislad;  pero  para  qiiestas  treiruas  estuvit^sen  c(»n  mas  Hcguridad  y  viiicnlo, 
qu(J  b»  queria  commuriicar  con  sus  grandes  sehorcs  y  principales  y  <jui'l  le  <laiia  su 
re-|niesta.  El  rey  de  Tezcuco  fne  ap(»sentado  ft  desean-ar  en  uu  aposcnto  de  la  casa 
re.d,  con  mucha  onra,  y  luego  el  rey  mando  venir  a  todos  los  de  su  consej(»  y  a  los 
domaa    ."refiores    y  principales,  y  estando  prehentesfi,    luego  los    projmwo    la    plutica 
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Such  were,  in  a  general  way,  the  higher  functions  of  the  Mexi- 
can council,  and  they  appear,  if  we  are  permitted  to  characterize 
them  to  be  only  arbitrative  and  directive.  Yet  tlie  members  of 
that  council  had  other  duties  of  a  purely  judicial  nature. 

No  conflict  occurred  between  its  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the 
kins.  It  was  neither  superior  nor  inferior  to  it,  but  wholl}' 
independent,  even  without  any  connection  with  it.  Hence  it 
extended  : 

1.  Over  the  unattached  class,  the  hangers-on  to  the  tribe,  or 
outcasts  from  the  bond  of  kinship. ^^^ 

2.  Over  all  the  people  composing  the  tribe,  irrespective  of  kin- 
ship, at  places  specially  placed  under  tribal  care,  or  reserved 
for  tribal  business,  and  therefore  neutral  ground  for  the  members 
of  all  the  calpulli.  These  neutral  localities  were  the  official 
buildings,  the  central  or  tribal  *' house  of  god,"  and  especially 
the  great  ''tianquiz"  or  market  places. 

The  outcasts  were,  happily  for  the  preservation  of  tribal  so- 
ciety, not  very  numerous.  Still,  from  their  very  origin,  they  were 
the  most  disorderly  part  of  the  people  and  crimes  were  certainly 
more  common  among  them  than  among  those  upon  whose  passions 
the  tie  of  kinship  and  the  obligations  resulting  therefrom  acted  like 
a  wholesome  check.  It  required  a  judiciary  power  constantly  on 
hand  to  repress  and  punish  the  misdemeanors  committed  among 
this  class. 

The ''tecpan,"  the  great  central  *' teocalli "  and  the  square  on 
which  it  stood,  and  the  market,  were  regular   meeting-places  of 

fiijfiiientc,  etc "     (Cap.  LX.  p.  473):    "Montezuma,  apiad&iidoee  cIello8,  los 

inaiulo  apoHciitar,  y  llaiDando  isii  consejo,  propu^ole8  la  ilemanda  que  iraian." 
Cotlice  Ramirez  (p.  fJl) :  "  El  Kt'y  Itzcohiiall  iiiostro  jrran  coiitento  con  la  einbajudH  res- 
poiidieiulo  coil  niiiy  grataH  palabras;  uiaiido  aposentar  a  log  mcnsnjeros,  y  hourarlo^, 
y  I  ratal*  como  k  mi  propia  pernona,  dizicinhile.-*  que  (lesraiidassen,  que  el  tlia  siguieuie 
les  (l.iria  la  re-pnenta."  See  also  Torquemmla  (Lib.  XIV,  cap  I,  p.  ."i-'W):  "Acabacla  la 
Kinba\a«la.  si  el  Kiiibaxador  no  era  <le  niui  gran  Principe,  no  bc  le  respondia  cosa, 
bafeta  utro  Dia;  Kalian  con  el  algnno^i,  acompanandole  a  la  Calpixca,  adoudc  se  proveia 
de  lo  neresario,  y  en  el  entK-tanto  el  Senor  coinnnicaba  con  lots  de  flU  Connejo  lo  que 
Be  liavia  <le  i*espondcr,  lo  <pial  hacia  uiio  <le  ello.**,  y  no  el."  But  the  most  complete 
pirlure  of  yiicli  delegatlims  mid  the  manner  in  which  they  were  received  is  found  in 
Vetaucurt  {"Teutro  Mciiratior  Taite  II',  Trat.  Ila,  cap.  II.  pp.  378  and  37»).  It  is  too 
long  to  l)e  copied.  1  nu-rely  alln<le  to  the  wordt*:  •♦Acabada  la  einbajada,  le  volvian  4 
la  posada  inientra*  se  jiintaban  i>ara  la  res>puesta."  It  has  been  adopted  by  CUtrigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  pp.  470  an«l  471). 

ii»»Xhe  unatuiciied  class  was  under  protection  of  no  kin;  therefore,  if  puch  a 
*' bonded  man  "  made  his  escape  to  the  Tec))an,  he  became  liberated  from  his  bond. 
Already  mentioned  by  Gomara  {^'Conquista,'*  Vcdia,  I,  p.  442),  and  subsequeotly  con- 
firmed by  others. 


people  IVoin  nit  the  cnlpiiili.  but  over  wliicli  no  single  kin  could 
«xL*ruisc  Buy  control.^"''     Tliia  L-niili-ol  had  Itenii  tlnlegnltHl  to  tlie 

="•  In  r*giird  Id  Ihu  "UfflpsB."  (he  ulniiilB  Wrm  "r-iun  rls  rnmiiiilitiK)."  hmmI  iinrti  n- 
Iwlj  by  T«tvumnA,(Ub  VI,  pb|i,  XXtV.p.U.nnJ  again  Ub.  Xltl.  0B|<.  XXS,  p  i~l; 
Is  '-TveiHMi.  i|iie  u  «l  iiDlnnln,"  «x|ilxlni>  luniib.  It  in,  IwiMai,  tinir-avl'l«il  UiBI  Ih* 
liHinl  pluiv*  of  biuinen  itiil  of  tt>>r>li1|'  were  uixlir  Uiw  ooDtrol  at  no  putuiultr  kin. 
Ii*li>g  expi-tMly  nccmtl  n>r  ilia  tribe.  There  ti.  lioMwrer.  no  ilodnllc  cxpi'ndon  ■■ 
jrt.  In  Atrl  II  l>iiritl]r  ■munnlii  to  a  ulnar  c<itriH>|)tliin,  uf  tha  BUmlMr  HDtl  piwlLlon  or 
loucioB of  itw  orlsliin)  ■■LiniiquU"  of  T«niieliiitlan.  Thera  are  four  ej^a-wlineito*  of 
tto  «iiH|iiHit  mpiirtiiix  upon  tlie  mirkBla:  Cartta,  An<li<>  da  Tipla,  (ha  anaii;aioak 
■umqueroi'.  anil  Bfi  nnl-KIm  de  Unalllln.  I  qaoEo  Uii-M  In  lucMirffSlna,  CnrUt 
I"  Caii»  Sv^itilu,"  Veilla,  I,  p.  31):  "Tleao  0>M  eludait  niluhaa  plaaas.  Joode  hn; 
eanUntxia  niRTattui  j  Inilu  da  niiniprar  f  vandar.  Tlima  nlni  |i1iua  Inn  tmmle  enmo 
dna  leioa  Ui?>iul>i>I  ile  Mlnnianm.  torln  v^raiirla  da  [nrtnloa  a]  rcdedor,  donile  lin]raotl> 
dt^naoioirte  nrrlba  dt  •esaaui-mll  aolaiaa  romprande  J  *an<lleiidai  .  .  ■"  "Cnrtn  Ttr- 
arit,"  [p,  II) :  '■  liaMa  iilm  pu»nl«  i|ufl  etU  Jnntii  t  la  |iIbm  da  Ion  prlaulpalM  aiHMenti- 
•lailtna  de  In  allldad.**  Sole  1  of  the  Arohliishnr  l-rironniitm :  "Anls«  da  llagar  t  U 
pUiH  da  la  niilT*r>[datl  hn^  miinliBa  puiniL*i>,  r  Ti'it!:r-ifnii":ti-  li-^M-i  n'luf  diitt*  piflia  A 

narmilo.  ijn«  era  muygntnila."  Id..  (p.TO) ;  ■•  1-^ i  ■■  ■  "i  ■■  inonntparlan)*, 

aronlddapoMr  tlreal  al  aallO  do  U  oaluiiln    iH'  I'  da  TemlltlUin, 

qaa  ■*  nua  plaaa  lurt<i  inaj'Orquelaile  $(il;iiii:.i'  .     .  <<i' |ii>rtalr>  i  la  ro- 

d¥itHlai"(ld.,  P.7D]:  "•aKHlmnanneatroiMniliT'i  \  '  ■■< i  < '    iil.Ml.alM  riiaJ  llaga- 

doi. ya  raparti  Usstlta  daMa  nianera:  liablH  iidf.  i'iiIIi'.-'  ilmuli'  in  (|iif  tanUiniociEanado, 
qo*  Ibmi  it  dar  al  mercadn.  al  nujit  las  Inillu*  llaimn  Tlamnitaao,  jr  i  Indo  aquol  (lllo 
dOBdeaaUIIAinuo  da  llaltaliilrai  j  In  una  ilaMiii  fallaaara  la  pi'lndpal.  qnalbii  i  dioho 
■mrail'i,  .  .  l.naolraiidnBCiillaaran  daixt*  lacalle  dv  Taculinidaral  maruailo."  Id. 
(p.  81 ),  niter  the  repulse  of  thaSpnainrd-i  {"todOBlOB  eapanoleavlioay  miierlDB  que  Eama- 
raolo*  lleraronal  TlBt«lnlGO.qneeaelnMreadn."  Id-tp.SS):  '■  E  aqnel  din  aunbanioi  da 
(anar  tudn  la  calle  de  Tuciibn  y  de  ailrjliar  lus  maloa  piians  della.  en  Inl  laanem  que  lo« 
del  real  de  ('eJi-ii  de  Albarado  eepodlan  coin muiilt-or  ran  iiocuti-og  porlacludad.  ^  iiur 
U  calle  iiriniipal,  que  ilm  a!  niKreailo,  ae  gimnran  otmn  doe  pueii[»  y  bg  ceg6  bi™  el 
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^'  tlatocan"  as  a  conseqnence  of  tlie  formation  of  the  tribe.  Crimes 
committed  at  such  localities  were  punisiied  with  unusual  seventy, 
because  they  were  offences  desecrating  neutral  ground  which  was 

plainly  stated  by  Torquemnda  (Lib.  XIV',  cap.  XIII,  p.  .W5),  ami  it  woiilil  even  appear 
88  If,  notwithj'tanding  the  Importance  attacheil  to  Tlatelulco  by  many  nuthors,  thai  the 
principal  market  wa»  the  one  mentioned  by  this  author  as  "el  que  enta  en  la  i'oblucion 
de  San  Jnan  .  .  .  ."  and  consequently  the  proper  **tianqniz"  of  the  Mexican  trilKS. 
This  could  only  be  neutral  ground,  over  which  no  single  kin  exerci.'ied  any  anthority. 
It  may  have  been  different  in  regard  to  the  **tianquiz*'  of  Tbitelnlco;  at  lea^t  the 
following  indications  of  Dnn'm  (Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  270)  de^erve  full  attention :  *•  Ferho 
esto  mando  el  rcy  que  aquella  pl:i9a  y  niercado  que  ellos  ganai-on,  pucn  los  tl.'itelulcns 
no  tenian  ma8  ticrra,  que  fuese  repartido  entre  lo$  senoren  y  que  la  parte  tine  ft  cada 
uno  cupiese,  que  de  todos  los  tlatelulcas  que  alH  hiciexen  as^iento,  de  todo  lo  que 
vendiesen  len  dieson  alcauala,  de  cinco  uno.  y  asi  se  reparti<S  la  pla^a  entre  todo^^,  de 
donde  cada  uno  oabruua  alcauala  de  lo  que  en  el  lugar  que  le  aula  tuiuido  he  vendia." 
The  above  is  not  quite  definite  enough,  betrauhe  the  **  plaza  y  mercado  "  of  which  the 
friar  speaks,  is  evidently  the  one  mentioned  by  him  <\>.  'KM)):  "y  encerrHudoIe<>  en  la 
pl.'i^a  de  su  mercado.  haciendosc  los  tlatelulcas  fueiteH,  no  dcxauan  entrar  a  la  pla9a 
nenguno  de  h>s  Mexicanos  en  eUa,"  where.is  he  says  (p.  tJTO) :  '•  que  alii  hicichen 
a-lento."  as  if  the  place  was  built  over.  The  fact  that  the  •Mianqniz"  of  Tlatelulco 
wa«4  ** distributed  among  the  Mexicans**  is  funher  a»serte«l  by  Tezozomoe  (••  Cnmica 
MexirtiHa,*'  Cap.  XLVI.  p.  75.  Kingsborough,  Vol.  9) :  "Axayaca  mando  tambien  se 
hiciese  repartimiento  del  tianquiz  de  Tlatilolco  &  los  Mexicanos,  y  comenzaron  a  medir 
primcra  sucrte  Axayaca.  luego  &  ZihuacoatI  TIacaeleltzin,  luego  par  sn  orden  TIacoch* 
calcatl.  y  a  t<Nlos  los  c.apit.-tnes,  que  fuc  tenido  el  tianquiz  en  mas  de  ^i  ganaran  cien 
))ueblos  "  It  would  therefore  appear,  if  we  inten>ret  this  "  distribution  "  a^  it  fhould 
\te  done,  namely:  a*  a  ftiri-iion  of  itpoiU  among  the  kina.  that  the  hitter  claimcil  a  hhare 
of  tribute  from  the  traflic  or  barter  going  on  in  the  "tian(|uiz"  of  Tlatelulco.  a  fact 
corroborated  besides  bv  that  i.ther  statement  of  Dtinin  (p.  2»»a) :  ••  El  rey  le  mando, 
(pie  plies  auian  sido  traidores  a  su  corona  real,  que  de  alii  adclante  queria  y  era  su 
voliinUtd  que  aquella  parcialidad  Mexicann  del  tlatelulco  le  fner<cu  tributaiioi*  y 
perberoh  ctuno  las  demas  ciudade^i  y  provinclas,  .  .  .*'  This,  and  the  uncertjiinty  as  to 
which  tianquiz  is  always  meant,  favors  the  assumption  that  Gomara  (**  ContfuUtat** 
p.  :i49.  Vedia  I)  mentions  Tlatelulco  when  he  says:  ••  Los  que  venden  pagan  algo  ilel 
asicnto  al  llcy,  6  por  ak*:ibala  o  porque  los  guarden  de  I;»dn>ne8."  Cortt's  {•"  Cartti 
S*gundny^  pp.  ;{2, :»  and  :M)  does  not  mention  it,  for  the  w<»rtls:  "donile  e>t«n  personas 
por  guardas  y  que  recilM*n  certuin  quid  de  cada  cosa  tjueentra"  d(»  not  apply  to  tlic 
market  whirh  he  describes  as  having  visited  and  which,  in  spite  of  Jternnl-  JHez  ("  Hist. 
f'erdwlem,**  (;ap.  XCIl,  p.  W»)  I  still  believe  to  have  been  that  of  Tenuchtitlan,  and  not 
that  of  Tl'iteliilco.  Cortes  is  strictly  followetl  by  Orieilo  (Mb.  XXXI II,  cap.  X.  pp. 
WO  and  .'tt)!)  whereas  Jlerrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII.  cap.  XVI,  p.  1!»:>)  copies  G'Muara. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  question  because  it  dis|M)hes  of  the  notion  that  the 
'•  government  "  of  Mexico  levied  a  tax  on  the  tnitHc  of  the  members  of  the  tribe.  This 
tax  limits  itself  to  a  tribute  paid  by  the  subjected  tribe  of  Tlatelulco  alone,  because, 
as  iJurtiu  sayn  (p.  270)  **  they  had  no  more  soil  than  that  of  their  tianquiz.*'  This  tax 
Ma<  distributed  among  the  kins,  like  any  oilier  tribute.  But  it  does  not  ftdlow  that 
thei*efore  the  kins  cxerelsc«l  judicial  power  over  the  Tlatelulcan  market.  This  ]>ower 
either  n^mained  with  the  Tlatelulcan  tribe,  or  devolved  upon  the  ollb^ers  of  the  tribe  of 
Tenuchtitlan.  The  former  is  more  likely.  althou;:h  the  latter  might  also  have  been  the 
ca^e  since  the  TIatelnleans  were  li*e«ted  with  great  heverily,  a?«  traitors  and  outcasts 
(Duran,  Cap.  XXXlV,  pp.  2(iy-27l).  in  which  ca.>e  the  tribal  autliontie>  would  have  had 
lo  punish  them. 

That  the  central  or  tribal  "  leoc:illi "  and  the  courts  ^un'onndillg  it  weie  committc<l 
to  the  care  of  the  tribe,  as  r(>presenting  all  the  kins,  on  equal  term^,  in  the  share  which 
each  had  in  it,  is  self-evident,  an«l  neeiU  no  further  proof. 
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then  respected  as  open  to  use  for  all  the  kins  in  common.-®^ 
So  many  people  met  there  <laily,  that  the  daily  exercise,  at  least 
tbe  presence,  of  judicial   authority  was   absolutely    necessary .'^"^ 

s"'  /w*  ra$(t$  («•  nUUtria  apologttiar  Cap.  2U,  in  note  XLV  of  Lord  KinKsboroujch, 
Vol.  VIII.  p,  \H) :  '•  pen»  rnaiido  i-efiiau  on  los  mercmloH.  como  u  csrandalosoH  y  alboro- 
t-nlorvs  del  pueblo  eran  nuiy  gravemente  rastigados."  Snhoc/un  (Lib.  VIII.  cap. 
XXXVI.  p.  li-lH)  MiVH  cv«n  of  tiu»!*«  who  di-^poKcd  of  Mtolon  nrtirles*:  "the  Jiidffe."*  and 
chiefs  took  them  and  Bentem-ed  them  to  death."  Torf/item'tftn  (Lib.  XII,  eap.  V,  p.  381) : 
"El  que  hnrtnba  en  la  l*bn;M>  Mercado,  que  llaman  Tiancpuzco,  hiesfo  allf  era  miierto  a 
I»al'»K,  por  tener  por  niuy  grave  culpa,  que  en  semejautc  lugar,  y  tan  luiblico,  huvte-^e 
Umto  atreviniiento.**  Clnvhjero  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XVII.  p.  4HI):  ••  lie  who  ehanged  the 
measure.-  establinhed  by  the  government,  in  open  market,  was  executed  on  the  Hpot," 
and  (p.  187):  "lie  who  t*ttde  in  the  maiket,  was  nt  once  beaten  to  death.'*  MeiulUta 
;Lih.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  i:fc»):  •*  Ponpie  tenian  p(>r  grave  el  pecado  cometido  en  la  plaza 
6  niercado.'* 

s^^We  have  again  here  the  eyc-witnessei'.  CorU's  ('*Carta  Se(/uinhi."  Vedia.  I.  p.  32) : 
"  Ilay  en  e>«ta  gran  |daza  una  niuy  buena  casa  como  de  audlcncia.  donde  ehtan  siempre 
**nt;ido&  «liez  6  do«-e  per^<onaf*.  que  son  juecex  y  lihran  todon  Ioh  ca^os  y  conan  que  en 
el  dicho  mercado  acaecen,  y  mandan  (*ai»tigar  los  delintpiente^.  Hay  en  la  dicha  plaza 
otras  i>eriona<  que  andan  continuo  entre  la  gente  mirando  lo  que  »e  vende  y  las  me«li- 
da.-  con  que  miden  lo  quo  venden,  y  fle  ha  vi>to  quebrar  alguna  que  e^taba  falsa." 
Itrrnal  IHtz  de  Vnstillo  (Cap.  .XCII.  p.  H!*) :  Vedia,  II,  "y  tenian  alii  sus  casa.-,  donde 
juzgabnn  tre^  jneces  y  otros  como  algnacile.s  ejecntoren  (pie  miraban  la«  merca«lerias." 
These  two  st^ttcment^.  with  more  or  less  variation,  are  at  the  base  of  all  tliat  has 
Iwvn  :-ul)seqnenlly  said  on  this  subject,  except  by  Sahor/un  (Lib.  Vlll.  <'ap.  XX.WI. 
I'.  3i-'{;:  '•  Kl  senor  tambien  cuidaba  del  lianguiz  y  <le  t<nlas  las  cosms  que  en  el  se 
vcntlian  por  amor  de  la  gente  popular,  y  de  toda  la  gente  f<»r.ist«*ra  (pie  alii  veiiia, 
|>ara  qu^  nadie  los  hit'ioe  fraude,  iii  sin  ra/oii  en  d  couM'rcio  <lc  la  I'ni.i.  P«>r  esta 
<'.(U~a  ponian  poi-  (.'uden  t«Mla.'*  las  cov.is,  que  -c  vemlian  c.ida  una  cii  -u  lu;.'"ar.  y  cligiau 
]»n-  la  uii-^nia  oilriales  (pie  -e  llaniab.tu  ti:iuqui/.pantl;*.>  a<a(jue.  I<>v  cualc-  Icinau  «ar,iro 
«lcl  meira«l<».  y  t<»das  la>  co-as  (jue  alii  se  vcndian  «lc  cacla  ^rcuerj*  de  uiaulcuhnit'iitos 
<»  niei  I'adt.M'ia^ ;  Icnia  uin>  dr  (•■•in-,  ••ar^o  para  poucr  l«»s  pici'ios  de  rti"*  rica^  ipu'  ^c  vcn- 
dian  >  paia  (pic  no  huvri«-e  fraude  eulie  1<»><  c«iuq)|-ad<>n'>  y  vcn'li'd.uis."  " 'ri:iu(|ui/- 
panllaya«M(pu' "  dcci»in|(0>.e>  into  ••TiaiKpii/.pan.*'  '•fenai,  o  tialar  cii  iiuMtad"."  .\f<liii(t 

II.  p.  ll;:.au<l  '• 'I'layacati.a,"  "cu^.i  priiucra  o  d*'laulera  "  iM..  p.  IJo  :  (••Mi^«'i|iM'iilly. 
•'the  r-»rein()>t  or  Jlr-^l  ones  of  tlutsc  who  Irailc  in  o|»cn  market  "  Wo  have  to  <li-«  riiiii- 
11  :ti'  therclore  l)elwcen  these  and  mu'Ii  (.nieer^  as  ".s^//"  (••estan  -leuipi'e  .*-iuty<lo-," 
-ly-  (  orli:-)  within  that  '•  very  good  hou>e  "  in  the  market,  or  lalher  ejo^e  lt\ .  and  aetecl 
as  .Iu<l;re~.  /Ifrrmi  (Dee.  II.  Ijli.  ^■1I.  ca)).  \V1,  p.  P.'.')]  *«ay"-  tlii>  house  w.i-  "  cerea 
•  lei  Merea<lo"— .'i  statement  which  he  altei  wards  eliaii;:!'-  to  "eu  la  pl.i/.a  de  .M«'xieo" 

I>ee.  Ill,  Lib.  I\',  <'ap.  .W'll.  p.  IJT).  We  are  now  iiit'uiueil  Ity  '/nr'/w  iiKuhi  (Lib  \IV, 
cap.  MILjk.Vm)  that  the  trepan  (d' Tiateliileo  "(pie  son  las  rasas  de  Cabildo,  y  .\u- 
dieneja''  uas.  at  His  time,  (ui  one  of  the  sides  (••aceia")  of  the  innrhit  oi  'riateluleo, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  eu>ti»iuary  foi-  the  native-^  to  have  the  oilicial  building 
faeinir  the  '•  liaiupiiz  "  Such  was  the  e;i>e  at  Tezeuco  if  we  are  to  believe  l.rtlil ifchill 
.*•  lti,<t.  tlfg  ('fii<'hiini''/ue.'<.''  (.'aji.  XXXVI,  p,  '2il):  "  Le  |ialais  avail  deux  e«»ui-.  diuit  la 
premi'Mc.  <pii  ef.iit  la  plii^  graiide.  -ervait  de  i»laee  piiblupie  el  de  marilie ;  elle  e>.t  int'u;e 
encore  aiijouitrinii  dc-liuee  h  eet  u-age;"  and  if  the  luaiket  of  Teuuciit ;tlaii  ieall\- 
wa-nheie  Archbi?>b(q)  Loreiizana  places  it  (^ee  note '2(M).  then  it  i>  evident  tli.it  tlu? 
Mexican  tecpan  11111-1  have  Ixmmi  very  near  it,  if  not  actually  lacing  the  >quare.  The 
'•  ;;real  liou-e"  ineiitioued  l)y  the  e\e  witncsve>  (pioted.  wa>  therefoir.  in  all  proliability, 
liiit  the  council  or  oJlicial-hoiise  of  th<»  tribe,  and  the  old  uieu  u  ho,  in  nuuiber  troui 
tiir.M-  to  twelve,  are  ."«ai«l  to  li.'ive  ollicialed  as  "Jud^res,"  Mere  lueinbers  of  the 
"  tlatoc.tn  "  or  >upiemc  council  on  judicial  duty,  as  we  sh.dl  hereafter  see.  'rin»se 
fJflicer^  who  cii(;iilate«l  among  the  pe<qde  maintaining  peace  and  order,  were  e\e<'utive 
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It  therefore  (leman<le<l  the  tlailv  attendance  at  the  official  house 
of  the  tribe  of  a  body  of  men  sitting  as  "judges."  The  decisions 
of  these  judges  had  to  be  final  even  in  matters  of  life  and  deatli. 
Therefore  tlie  chiefs  composing  tiie  highest  authorit}'  of  tiie  tribe, 
the  members  of  the  council  or  "'tlatoca,"  were  also  its  supreme 
judges.  It  is  stated  that  for  tiiis  daily  work  the  twenty  "'  speakers  " 
were  subdivided  into  two  bodies  sittinoj  simultaneouslv  in  two  dif- 
ferent  iialls  of  the  "  tecpan."  One  of  these  bodies  is  called  '"  court 
of  the  nobles"  because  it  attended,  not  merely  to  tribal  cases,  but 
especially  to  the  preparatory  business  of  government  in  general, 
whereas  the  other  limited  its  decrees  to  judicial  questions  only.-^"^ 

officerit  delegrafcd  for  Uiat  special  purpose,  and,  as  wo  shall  And.  probably  uiKlcr  ortlers 
of  the  military  commanders  uf  the  tribe. 

awJThi?*  divi-*ion  of  the  coimril  into  two  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  greater  dispatch 
of  judi<rial  work  U  particularly  affirmed  by  Sahnffun  (Lib  VJII,  cap.  XIV.  p.  3<W.  Cap. 
XV,  p.  :J<)4,  ami  Cap.  XXV,  pp. :{]:{  and  'Mi),  who.  however,  coi»ti-adict.>  himie-«'lf  in  regard 
to  the  position  and  rank  of  ht:»  ".Juilges."  Thu!»  (p.  SOA]  he  calls  his  oftii-era>  of  the 
"sala  <le  la  Judicatura,'*  **el  rey,  los  i*efiorcs,  consnlcs.  oidores,  princip:de8  nobles" 
a.s  <llsiingui8i»ed  from  lhoi«e  of  the  "  audiencia  de  la  causae  civiles,"  whom  he  designates 
RH  '*  los  seuadore.'^  y  lo-^  anciano$»,"  thus  intimating.  If  not  a-«serting,  that  the  former 
were  superior  to  the  latter  in  rank  and  power.  The  hall  wherein  the  former  met,  in 
calk'il  '•  llarxitlan,*'  the  latter  '•tet-calli."  I  sh  dl  reluni  to  the-^e  terms  again.  He 
further  a»>erlH  (p.  :JII).  speaking  of  tin*  foruu-r :  •*  Estos  talcs  eran  los  mayores  jucces, 
que  ellos  ll.imabau  tecuti  ilo4|ues.'' and  e^tul>li<he^»  t!iem  a>  a  court  of  appeal  for  tiie 
lower  <-ourt.  Now  (Cap.  XXX.  p.:{ls)  he  says:  ••junta'»anse  los  seuadores  tpie  llamaban 
tecntlat '(jues  ,  .  ."  C  »n-cqnenlly,  he  ticitly  admits  that  the  '*  senadt»res ''  who.  ac- 
cording to  him,  compo^ed  the  '•  h>wer''  court  were  alsn  the  «f/#4'i/«of  those  of  the  higln-r, 
and  all  liclongcd  to  Uio  same  cla—»  of  ofBcer-*.  Fin:dly.  hi-  pii-lnre  of  the  dutie*  of  b:>lh 
bo'lier.  i-  ratlier  obsfure.  ife  even  ^p.  314;  might  be  con>triiv.'d  so  as  to  e>ttoli>«h  three 
coii'ts  If  we  now  ex  nnine  tlie  nam'*s  given  b\  him.  we  dnd  that  of  the  **  lower"  to  be 
•*b<ni-e  ol  cbii-lV,'*  horn  '•leruhiji"  und  *•  «'alli."  house.  IntkH'd.  Molina  (II,  p.  W) 
has  •' lerrilh."  "  ca!«a.  o  aiiiliencia  rcAI."  •*  Tlacxul  m."  h«>wever.  ^ig^lines  ^11,  p. 
l-iO;  ••  en  l'»  b  ixo,  «>  al  pie  de  \o>  arlM)les,  o  de  co-ia  >emfjante  "  The  pniper  derivation, 
however,  i-  iVom  *•  ni  tla''xitoea"  "to  correct  writings,  or  count  over  whit  has  been 
alre.idy  counted"  (p  VIO).  which  would  indeed  cone>|>on«l  to  a  ••couit  of  appe;d^." 
*•  T»»  aitp.'.il"  is  ••  nitl.uuepa;"  "appeal."  •*  lla«*iiepali/.tli ;  o<'cecc.in  neteihiiili/lli," 
^f^>^in^l  1.  p.  12).  It  stands  pmperly  l«»r  the  art  of  deninrring.  «ir  of  returning,  folding, 
doubling  up.  and  it  i>  ni>t  likely  to  have  been  u-e*!  by  tlie  natives  to  define  an  appeal 
in  our  ^en^e  of  the  wor<l.  Father  >abagun  has  probal«ly  iiitrodu  etl  the  wonl  "tljirx- 
itlan"  lmn-«dr.  .\t  all  events,  he  i>  re»p»»n->ible  lor  the  notion  of  ;i  Mi|K?rior  body  of 
jiid;:e.-,  lo  whom  a  lower  fonrt.  •*itlin;r  in  the  same  liou^e.  relenvd  all  <"a«es  of  im|K)r> 
t  in<*e.  «"onienti  ii;  itself  witli  t.tking  lestim<>ny  and  dc^pal  lung  unimportant  ca.-es; 
wbib'.it  the -anie  time  be  tflls  n*  thai  the  nuMuliers  or'"'//!  >:ioups /i«/</ //i«  j'awK' oj^ffcc, 
and  w<Me  CiMistMpiently  equ;il  .Mnd  ha<l  the  •>anie  title.  Tlii^  tilh*  we  h.'ive  f«uiiid  to  be 
that  of  the  member^  of  the  coimumI,  c<>n<e«iu«'Ully  the  two  i:roup>  fonnetl  but  fractions 
of  th.'it  biMly.  CO-MI liinated  and  as»i^ting  each  other,  and  not  a  higher  and  a  lower 
braiM'h  «»f  a  tiib.il  judiciary. 

Kaiher  >ahagnn  and  t'onieun»oraiy  authors  of  the  Fraiifisean  «-eboiil.  w  bo^e  writings 
have  jn-t  n«»wcoine  to  lijjhl  m  the  **  LUmnU  Oro,*^  can  easil)  l»e  traced  a^  the  source  of 
most  of  the  later  p.cture<  of  Mcxic:in  judicial  custom"  as  in  the  present  instance.  Thus 
his  highest  tribunal  ot'thirtern  •*  seuadores  "  i^appears  in  ^M.jwuru ./'  'V-myuiV/o.**  p.  442, 
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We  thus  have  found  in  the  ^^  tlatocan "  or  council,  the  high 
directive  autliority  of  the  tribe,  the  arbitrator  between  its  organic 
(*oui|)onent  parts,  and  tlie  chief  judicial  power  within  the  tribe. 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  in  it  a  counterpart  to  tlie  council  of  the  kin. 

Like  the  kin  also  which,  subordinate  to  its  councils  decrees  had 
two  8n|>erior  ofHcers  for  the  execution  thereof,  the  tribe  had  two 
chief  executive  functionaries. 

Even  at  a  comparatively  remote  period  in  the  histor}'  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  we  may  discern  two  offices,  not  formally  created, 
hilt  naturally  growing  from  what  was  left  of  trilial  organization, 
which  mark  the  beginning  of  a  chief  tribal  executive.  One  of 
these  is  the  ''  wise  old  man"  conducting  the  "talk  ;"*^'*  the  other 
is  the  "  big  warrior "  who  led  the  braves  to  battle.^^^  The 
former  subsequently  became  "  foreman  "  in  the  council,  the  latter 
'*  war-chief"  to  the  tribe.  There  are  indications  to  the  eflect  that, 
for  a  while,  both  offices  were  held  by  one  person.  From  the  time 
the  confederacy  had  been  formed,  however,  we  recognize  two  chief 
executive  agents,  ^^^  one  of  which  is  called  the  '*  Snake-wonum  " 

Veclin  I):  **  Loa  JiieroM  ernii  <loce  .  .  ."  with  a  higher  court  of  two;  thererons  in  nil 
ruurteoii,  ecjiial  to  ihe  tliirteen  of  Salingun  with  the  "  Sefior  "  uddeil.  Zurita  (**  /iiipjh>rt,** 
etc.,  ]i|i.  100  Mini  105):  '«  Les  doiize  Jupes  (ra|»|>€l  .  .  ."  Mentlieta  (Lib.  II,  c.:ii».  XXVIII, 
I>.  IVt)  co|>ies  /iiritk  alinoht  llternlly.  By  tlie  side  of  thir*  early  Fraiu'isran  jrroii]) 
of  writers,  there  i-  tlie  picture  tlrawn  l»y  the  two  great  Franciscans.  Ton|ii(Mnaila  an«l 
Vetancint.  re|»resentiug  a  supreme  Juilge,  •*  Ciiinac«»hunll,"  and  ft>nr  tribunals  l>eneath 
liiin  in  authority.  This  picture  i«*  evitlently  liaseii  on  such  paintings  an  the  *•  Ciniex 
Mtrwiozu'''  fplaie>  LXIX  aiwl  LXX).  In  iny  opinion  the  thirteen  .Imlge-  of  .s.ihagnn 
phonlil  be  connected  witli  the  judicial  ofllces  mentioned  by  Cortes  as  titling  at  the 
-lecpan  *'  (sec  notc'JOi),  rather  than  regarded  as  constituting  a  j'oiirt  of  appeals. 

Finally,  1  referto  IxtULeochitl  {''  IlM.,ieM  I'liu'/iiintpwitr*  {:h]k  XXXVI  :ind  XXXVIl). 

Vi'fttiu  (Lib.  Ill,  caji.  VII,  pp.  UK)  and  tiiiu)  and  others,  in  rearar«l  to  Tczcnco,     While 

they  di-iliiH-tly  prove  the  subdivision,  f.)r  jinlicial  woik,  of  Mie  supreme  council  into 

iwi»  ■section",  ihey  abo  -how  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the  contusion  and  conlra<liction 

ari-iug  from  a  nii8coni'epti(Mi  of  the  real  case. 

'•'*  IVrhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  such  a '•  wise  old  man,'' foremost  in  the  *•  talk." 
among  the  Mexicans  proper,  is  that  of  Mie  tale  of  the  crafty  ohl  iiieii,  Iluitziton  ami 
Te«*patzin,  who  are  said  tt>  have  pei>uadi'tl  the  Mexicans  to  emi^rrate  from  A^tlan.  as 
relatetl  by  Tor ju^nnitln^  who  is  often  copied  (Lib.  II,  cap  I,  p.  T^).  In  e;irly  liine**  they 
arf  also  called  CapUtin^  and  loaders,  and  uiii'^t  not  be  ronfoundcd  with  the  "  meduMiie- 
nieii"  (Id.,  p.  7*:*).  Sub"*equently  these  latter  scnnetinies  a|>pe:ir  as  leading  >p»'akers. 
Much  inf«»nnation  can  be  gathered  on  \h'\<  point  by  catefully  and  critically  reading 
Vetitui  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII.  XIII.  XV  and  XVIIh.  CotHc  Jiomircz  (pp.  1,')  to  :is),  Duron 
(<:ap.  IV.  V  and  VI),  7Vc;o;ow«c(Cap.l,  II  and  III) 

•*^'- Torqufmwia  (Lib.  11.  cap.  II.  pp.  hO  ami  M).  I't'tmirurf  ^,"  Tnitro  Mt.ii.iniii," 
Parte  lift.  Trat.  I,  cap.  IX,  pp.  '2«!0,  2<d  ami  'i'J'i).  They  merely  show  that  tlie  olhce 
of  "  big  warrior,"  cxiste*!. 

•"•This  apportionment  of  the  duties  of  chief-executive  among  two  heads  is  found  in 
many  tril)C»  of  Mexico  and  ('entral  America.  Thus  in  Tlaxcallan,  .Ma\i-<'at/.in  and 
Xicotencatl.  the  two  hea<l-chiefs,  were  alike  and  equal  in  power.  (Ccrl'ti,  *•  (\irta 
Seffuuda"  (pp.  IH,  4«).  Bernnl  Ditz  tie  Castillo  (Cap.  LXVII,  p.  <  0; :  *•  h>8  dos  mab  prin- 
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("Cihua-eohimll,**)  and  the  other  (erroneously  termed  "King"), 
the  ''chief  of  men"  (*' Thiea-tecuhtli  "). 

The  '*  Ciuua-cohuatl"  was  elected  by  the  council  for  life,  or 

cipnlos  caciques  "  ^'Auonymofis  Conqueror"  (p.  388):  '*  aiiclioi*a  die  in  certo  modo  hi 
liubliiH  riMjK'ito  u  uno  die  e'el  nui^jrior  Sijrnore,  die  tiene  lencva  nn  C:i|iitan()  geii- 
erale  i>ei-  hi  gueira."  MotoUuin^  ••  Hist  <le  Ion  fudios.^'  etc.  (Tnit.  III.  cap.  XVI,  ]>p.  220 
and  2  JO).  Orie<io(L\h.  XXXI II.  rap.  Ill,  p.  272)  copicH  Cortes.  Gomara  (|>.  3:^2).  Torque- 
matin  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXII,  p.  .'{*")  ^ays  four,  of  wliicb  Muxiscalziu  was  oapt^iin  :  llioiiKh 
this  is  contradicted  by  the  comjuerors,  Xicotencall  being  war-chief.  Ihrrera  (Dec.  II, 
lib.  VI,  cap.  X,  p.  1.52)  reports  tlie  speech  of  XicotiMicail :  *•  que  bien  debia  de  saber,  que 
era  XicotencatI  Capitan  General  dc  la  Republica  de  TIaxcala."  and  es|)ecially  hin  in* 
tcresting  lale  of  the  Tlaxcaltecan  councd  In  (Jap.  Ill,  pp.  l:fi)  and  UO.  Tvzozotiwc 
(Cap.  LX.XXVI,  p.  150) :  ••  el  rey  XicotencatI," (Cap.  LXXXVII,  p.  l.rj) :  '•  el  i-ey  .MaxL-cat- 
zin."  About  Ch.dco,  compare  •*  Tenure  o/  Lawis"  (p.  3l»7,  n^te  KJ).  nJ'^o  about  Xochi- 
niilco  and  the  Tecpanecas.  In  re^jard  to  the  .Matlatzinca.  Xurita  (••  Ua))port, '  etc.,  p. 
380)  says  there  were  three  chiefs,  who  occupied  the  highest  power  in  succe^.-ion.  Thl** 
Btatenient  is  copied  by  flerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib  IV,  cap  XVIII,  p.  130).  The  T'^Unuwa* 
had  two  chiefs.  Dunin  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  ISl.  Cap.  XXIV,  p.  20'}).  The  "CnzonAi"  of 
Michuac.an  is  repre^ented  by  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  p.  8(5,  VI,  p.  87)  as 
being  assisted  by  **  his  captain-general,"  and  the  anonymous  document  copied  by 
Don  Fl'irencio  Jnm'r  from  the  (yodex  C-IV-5  of  the  K«i(Hirial  Library  and  publi>ihed. 
without  date,  though  evidently  written  between  l.')34  and  l.'wl,  entitled  '•  Iielaci*^n  de 
la.t  ceremonitia  y  ritos,  poltUicion  y  yobierno  de  Ion  intlios  de  la  prorincw  de  Mwhuacnn^ 
hechn  nl  /ll'inu  Sr.  I).  Autunio  de  Afendoza,  Virey  y  Gobernndor  de  Xiievti  Expuha" 
says  ("rriinera  Parte,"  p.  l.i):  *'  pues  habia  un  rey  y  tenia  su  gobernador.  y  iin  capitan 
general  en  las  guerra-*,  y  coniponiase  conio  el  mismo  cazonci."  This  is  very  sig- 
nilicant,  especially  becau'^e  It  is  represented  as  being  instituted  by  divine  will. 
'•Dicho  sea  en  la  primera  jiarte.  hablando  <le  la  hi.-toria  del  «lio«  Curicaberis,  como  los 
dioses  del  cielo  le  dijcron  como  habia  de  ser  rey,  y  que  habia  de  conqiiihtar  loda  la 
tieria,  y  ipie  habia  de  haber  uno  que  e>tuviese  en  su  lugar.  <ine  entendie!>e  en  mandar 
traer  Icna  paru  los  qiies."  The  evidence  is  positive  about  the  QQuiche  of  (tuateniala* 
and  turthermore  very  inte^•e^ting.  Zurita  (*• /^i;»poW,"  etc.,  pp.  40.5  and  AiM\)  nienti<»ng 
three  diiefs,  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  tlioj»e  (»f  Matlat/.inco,  and  Ilerrera  (Dec. 
111.  lib.  IV,  cai».  XVIII,  p.  UO)  foilow>  him  implicitly.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI.  cap. 
XVIII,  pp.;{38  and  -'KiO)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  although  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  fact  there 
were  /<ro  head-chiefs  an<l  not  tiiree,  since  he  says:  "Era  el  primero  de  todos  el  Itey 
actual;  es  li  saber,  el  Abuelo:  lucgo  el  Key  electo  )>ara  despues  de  su^  Dias;  tras  el. 
el  que  tenia  nombrc  de  Electo,  etc."  Consequently  there  were  always  two  with  the 
principal  title.  Vedro  de  Alvarndo  {'*  Jielacii/n  n  Hernando  Cori/t,"  I'tlatlan,  II  of 
April,  l.'>24.  Vedia  I.  p.  4.'»S)  speaks  of  "cuatro  sefiores  de  la  ciudad  de  Vil;itan.*'  An- 
other eyewitness  of  the  conqne>t  of  (iuatemala.  Jlernal  Diez  de  CoatiUo  (Cap.  CLXIV, 
p.  220)  speaks  of  *•  dos  ca))itanes  bCfioi-es  <le  I'tatlan."  We  have  fortunately,  In  regard 
to  the  t^ibc^  of  QQuiche  language,  a  very  positive  source  of  great  value.  This  is  the 
••  Popol'  I'tih"  (i».  :W0).  Enumerating  the  "Nim-Ha  Chi  Ca\ikib."  it  specifies  from  the 
fourth  generali<m  on  (*' I',  cah.  le"),  always  tiro  chiefs,  stating  po>itively:  **  Oxib- 
Qiiieh,  Ueleheb  Tzi,  u  cablahu-lc  ahauab.  Are-cut  que  ahauaric  ta  x-ul  Donadiu,  x-e 
hitz.'ixic  ruinal  Caxtilan  vinak"(  p.  3:18).  Consequently  Alvarado  executed /«ro  chiefs. 
Besitle-*  (p..UO),  it  even  mentions  their  last  Miccesi^ors,  with  Spanish  names.  At  Uie 
close  three  "  great-ekM*,ted  ones"  (*•  Nim-Choctdi ")  are  mentioned,  but  only  two  arc 
named,  the  one  from  **  Niluiib  "  an<l  the  other  from  ••  AhauQQuiche."  We  And  here  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  .Mexican.*,  before  their  tl;:ht  with  Tlatelulco.— two  duels  of 
Mexico,  and  two  diiefs  of  Tlatelulco,  Moqiiihuix  an<l  Teconal.  See  the  anthor>  on  that 
subject.  In  regartl  to  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  see  lAzana  (••  Deritrionario  de  Xueftra 
Sthora  de  Jtzmal,"  §l\'),  also  VUUujutierre  y  Sotomayor  (*•  lliatttria  de  la  Conquista  y 
Reduccione*  de  lot  Itzaex  y  Lacamlones,"  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XVi,  p.  6U) 
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during  goo<l  behavior.^^^"  We  find  in  the  Codex  Mendoza  —  the 
earliest  date  connected  with  the  office  —  the  symbol  of  "^  snake- 
wuman  *'  affixed  to  the  liead  of  ''Handful  of  Reeds,"  who  was 
inaugurated  ^" chief  of  men"  in  1370.*-^^  The  inference  may  be 
permitted,  therefore,  tliat  at  one  time  both  offices  were  Iiehl  by 
one  ami  the  same  incumbent.  At  all  events,  the  "Cihuacohnatl " 
becomes  prominent  only  after  the  formation  of  the  tri-partite  con- 
federacy embracing  the  Nahuatl  tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and 
Tlacopan.*^*^^     But  the  position   which  he  occupies  thereafter  is  a 

**'Mosl;  of  tlie  oMor  authors  assert  that  the  "Cihuaooliiiatl"  was  appointecl  by  tlio 
••Kiiig."  I!«»w  was  it  possible  for  an  officer  to  appoint  his  own  equal,  or  a^Korijite 
officer?  Torqitemada  (Lib.  Xf,  cap.  XXV,  p.  :iVi),  says:  *•  DeKpuen  ilel  Kel.  havia  un 
Pre^idente,  y  juez  mayor,  cuio  noinbre,  por  rn9<)U  de  el  ollcio,  era  CihuacohnatI :  esto 
oficjo  se  proveia  por  el  nii^roo  Uei ; "  and  again  he  concedes  to  the  (CihuacohnatI  "  jionpio 

de  >>M  nUinia  determinacion  uo  huvia  ri>curHO  a  oti  o aqui  parcce  h)  niisnio 

que  re.-ervando  el  Uei  Mexicano  para  ki,  la  auloridad  Iteal,  le  Irirc  su  igual  en  la  judi- 
catura;  y  annde,  que  parte  de  su.s  Deterujlnaciones,  y  .sentencias,  no  tengan  recnrso  al 
Rei,  que  es  coudicion,  y  calidad.  que  engrandecc  mas  la  Persona  de  el  l^ihu.iccdinatl.'* 
N«>w,  either  the  Mexicans  were  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  moht  improved 
kind.—  of  which  there  is  no  evitlence  since  there  was  not  even  a  division  of  powers.— or 
eUe  the  CihuacohnatI  wa^  nt)t  appointed,  but  elevted  in  true  tlcniocrati<;  fat^hion  J'rtan- 
oo-^  (Parte  II,  Trat.  II,  cap.  I.  p.  3(>li)  is  still  plainer;  "Tan  absoluia  era  la  autoridad 
que  le  daba.  que  reservando  el  rev  en  si  la  ant(ni<lad  real,  era  en  la  judi<-atnra  ijjrnal." 
Su«  li  an  ofli'-er  could  only  be  a|ipointed  (if  he  was  appointed  and  not  elected),  by  the 
liigh»vt  authority  •>f  the  tribe,  whirh  was  tlie  <'ounril.  Sucli  is  the  ver>ion  of  7'«'i«»c«'«io<* 
{'•  f  ri'iiicfi"  (tip.  I^XXIX,  p.  V-i') :  "  y  a<"ab;id'>  '\t'  c<h;btin-  su  i'litii'iio  y  (picin.izon  «le 
>^\\  cucriio,  (pic  lo  Niiiiit)  niurho  el  re\'  Alinit/.ntl.  pnsiiroii  en  su  lu;,'ar  su  liijoTlilpoton(|Ui, 
Ziliua'-ohnall  i>or  sobrenombre."  Coilire  lininitu  -.  (p.  «»7) :  "  Antes  que  fue-st-  corunado 
rH<u>ii  olo«-lo  adolcsrio  el  fanioso  y  sabio  c.ipitan  Tlaraellt'l,  de  la  <pial  cnlcrnicdad 
anirio;  en  v\  arti<'u]ii  dc  su  ninerte  llanio  al  Kt*y  clei'lo  y  )••  <'n""ar;;o  miu'ho  li  >us  hij'>*^t 
e>|>«-<-iaImcntc  al  mayor,  qtie  daba  muc^lras  d«'  "-er  muy  valer<»>o,  y  habia  hedio  ^rrande.s 
h  uafii*  eii  las  xnerra;*.  Kl  nuevo  Hey  p()r  I'onsolarU'  dc>puc-  dc  habn  h"  hablado  niny 
liiMiiameiitc  con  niuchas  hi^rimas.  hizo  Ilauiar  li  los  (U;  su  con-cjo  real  y  rodeados 
loilos  «b'|  locho  dc  Thn-aellcl  niando  Uaniar  cl  Key  al  hij<»  mayor  de  Tlacaellcl.  y  alii  en 
prc^eu'-ia  de  su  padre  y  de  su  consfjo.  le  di<'»  el  mi>uio  olicio  de  su  i>adrt!,  de  capilau 
jrencral  y  setrniido  de  su  »!oite  con  todas  las  pi-eeniinen'ias  que  sn  pailre  tenia."  Kven 
if  there  had  been  >ueh  an  oflleer  .a*^  a  •*  Kiiijr  of  Mexieo  "  1m'  eould  not  have  '•  appointed  " 
ai)>  i>ody  beloie  bis  eoronatioii.  The  ceremony  indicated  was  tluM  efore  an '/'(7/«>;/  by 
fff  couucll.  This  is  lully  conllrnied  by  Duron  (tap.  XLNllI.  |).  .JM;:  "Ilaniaiido  al 
liijo  uiayor.  <<»n  pare<"«*r  de  todos  los  }jriand«*s,  lo  pu>o  en  la  nii>-ma  diiiidad  qm*  el  padre 
aui.i  tenido.  que  eia  ser  se^^undo  <lespnes  del  K<*v  en  la  eoi  te.  y  maiulo  fuese  Immado 
C'»n  l.'i  nuv-nia  veneraeion  quo  >n  i>adre  ania  siilo  jiirandole>  todo-^  por  priiicipe  de 
.Mexieci,  al  qual  le  fue  puesto  vl  iiombie  de  ("iuacoatl." 

-■'■'  "  Cinlfx  Meii'hizd'"  (Tab  II).  and  the  explanation  say>  :  "  La-  dos  ll;;iira-'  <-oi)  sus 
titnbis  e  nombre-  de  Acamapic'htIi  son  uii.a  mi>n>a  cosa  leservida  «mi  siilistaiuia.  por 
que  1.1  primera  lljrura  demnesira  el  in  ineipio  Mibcesion  del  dieh<»  -enmio  .  ."  In  note 
(p.  »'<.  Vol.  VI)  of  "  AntiqnUii'S  of  .\f<\tir,>,"  L(»rd  Km^sboronjrli  add-  the  very  scn-ible 
remnrk:  '•  The  tirst  li.i^ure  prol)ably  denote^  that  Aeamapielit li.  bel'oi'e  be  was  elected 
Kin.if.  po<«ses>ed  the  title  <»f  Cihuacohuat I,  or  snpri-mt!  governor  of  the  Mexi«-ans;  when 
Mexieo  allerwards  became  a  monarchy,  lliis  title  was  retaiiie»l."  The  token  for 
•'CihuacohnatI"  a  female  head  surmounted  by  a  s?nake,  is  also  found  in  the  pictures  of 
Jjurtin  (Lam.  y*i\). 

*■-•*  Jjurun  (Ca|).  XXIV,  p.  205):  "Montezuma  se  voluio  a  ciauacoatl  Tlacaellel,  quo 
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very  important  one.  The  most  specific  Mexican  chronicles  call 
him  '*  coadjutor  to  the  Kin<i^,"  ''second  King,"  "•  trovernor."'-^'® 
By  other  authorities  he  is  mentioned  as  ''  vice-roy,"-**  and  more 
frequently  yet  as  "  supreme  judge."*-^^*-^  Finally,  eye-witnesses  of 
the  conquest  apply  to  the  *•  snake-wonmn  "  the  titles  of  ''keeper 
of  the   tribute  *"^^^   and    "  captain-general "   of   the    Mexicans.*-^'^ 

luauin  pucstoporrenonibreyprraiulc^anqiielniievoditadoque."  Tezozomoc (^'Crimwa,'* 
cap.  XXXIX,  p.  35)  mentioiid  th«  title  together  with  the  rtr>*t  actions  of  *'  wrathy  rliief.*' 
the  Elder.  Uiit  It  jiIho  appears  to  have  been  very  much  ohler.  JxtWxochitl  (•'  lleln- 
cioues  hintorictis^*  Setjuwln  lielticioa,  ]>.  :Vi:\,  Vol.  IX  of  Kin;?hl)onui{;h).  xpeakiiiiEir  of  the 
mig:rution8  of  the  ToltecR  aays :  ••  lle;raron  ft  Xalisoo.  tlerra  que  efrtaba  <'.en'a  de  la  mar. 
y  aqui  Ci«tiivieron  ocho  anoH,  8ienilo  de!*c.uhri<lor  ZiiihrohtiatI,  tambien  imo  de  Ioh  rinro 
capitaiicH  infcriores."  Veytia  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XXII,  p.  2*20)  altribitteM  to  Uie  same  the  dis- 
covery of  another  region.  It  appears  as  if  thisi  title.—  who^e  origin  we  may  speculnte 
upon  but.  as  yet,  without  any  hope  of  positive  rasults,— was  always  in  existence,  but 
appeared  as  a  tli.xtinct  ofllce  only  alter  the  confederacy  had  been  formed.  A  historical 
question  of  some  intereK't  looms  up  hero:  whether  or  not  the  Ilrst  reported  incumbent 
of  the  ofllce  alter  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  Atempanec'atl  Tlacaelellzin,  really 
existed.  Tonjtuinnthi  {\a\\,  II,  cap.  I..IV.  p.  171)  (lenies  his  existence,  and  perhaps  hints 
at  the  "Codice  Rimirez"  when  he  speaks  of  "la  mala,  y  falsa  Kelacion,  que  de  ept«» 
tuvo.  que  yo  teiigo  enuni  poder  escrita  de  mano,  con  el  mismo  lenguage.  y  ctilo."  Sr, 
Josr  F.  liamirez  alre.idy  noticed  this  sally  of  the  provincial,  in  note  1  (p.  :iK2)  of  Dunin, 
"  Hist,  (le  his  Yndittn"  etc.,  and  n'cognized  it  at  once  as  applying  to  the  Codice  11. 
Veytia  (FJb.  II.  cap  I,  i>.  K2,  etc.)  acknowledges  the  existence  of  Flacaellel.  s«»  doe.s  of 
course  Arontn  (Lib.  VII,  ca]).  11,  !.'>,  Iti.  17  and  18),  and  all  tho.se  who  followed  the  smue 
sources  as  the  "Codex  Ufimirez."  The  present  city  of  Mexico,  however,  ha>*  two 
monuments  which,  to  n»y  judgment,  e.'«t;ibli>h  beyond  u  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
TIacaellel.  One  of  tlicse  is  the  "Stone  of  Sacrillce,'' and  the  other  a  conim- moraiive 
slab,  lijrured  and  dcMnibed  in  No.  '2  of  V(d.  I.  "Anah'x  del  Museo  Xaciitutil  tlr  .l/f>i<«.*' 
by  the  great  Mexican  ^cholar.  Sr.  On»zco  y  Ilorra.  See  my  artlch*  in  No.  I,  Vol.  II  of 
the  "American  AntifjuirUin,'*  '•  The  Xatuntai  Musenin  of  Mexico  ami  the  Sacrijirial 
Stonr''  (pp.  it  and  27). 

-•"  For  these  tllle>  I  refer  in  general  to  the  ("iMlire  Ramirez,  />Mr.-i u.  and  Ttzozomttc. 
Quot.'itions  are  n.-eless  and  wouUl  only  .serve  to  increase  the  size  of  the  v<dunu! 

-'"  Aln'ady  TfZir^tnmtc  mentions  him  a  "  teiticnte  "  T'orr/tt^f/n/i'/a  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  X.W, 
l).i'>i).  Vi'taururt  (•*  T('<itro  .\fexi  a  no, '^  I*  arte  11//.  Tral.  II',  cap.  I,  ]>.  ;k;u; :  '*  iK'spne-* 
tlel  Iley  que  heredaba.  como  se  ha  visio  guardando  el  urden  de  la  s:ingre  real,  habia  un 
virey  que  llaniaban  (.'ihuac^oliuall.  que  el  rev  proveia  y  era  sn  segunda  persona  en  el 
gobieriio,  dc  cuy;i  .senteiicia  no  habia  a|>ela<'ion  al  rev." 

"••J  Tnrf/utmnda  (  Lili.  XI,  cap.  X \V.  p.  .{.Vi).  Vrtaticnrt  (*•  Teatro.''  p.  .Til»).  Clai  ii/ero 
(Lib.  VII.  cap  XVI.  p.  481).  rnsc>,tt  C'  Cimauest,"  H'k  I.  cap.  II.  p.  •«»)•  //  //•  /ion- 
cri'ft  ^''  .Satire  naee.Mr  Vol.  II.  cap.  XIV.  pp.  4;;i  and  4.T)).  Cofex  Afcmlozu^Tiib.  LXIX. 
*'  Myxcoalladona*',  Jw-tic'ia  miyor";. 

•-••3  lUrtial  nil-:  de  CaMtil/o  ('  Hist,  venhnlira,  etc  ."  Ca]*.  XCI,  p.  s7.  Vedia  ID:  "Ac- 
ucrdome  que  era  en  aquel  tiempo  f-u  mnyordomo  un  gran  cariipie  <|ne  le  pU'^imos  por 
nombre  Tapia.  y  tenia  cu  nta  de  todas  la^  rentas  (pie  le  traian  al  Montezuma,  c<»n  hUs 
libros  hei'hoo  de  papel  que  .se  du'c  am.Ul.  y  tenia  de<>tos  libros  una  gran  vhhh  dellos." 
Now  thi^  ••  Tapia"  reappears  ag.dii  as  "governor"  of  Mcxi-o  in  diflTi-rent  place*. 
••  litlacinn  flf  ia  Jitrmnhi  que  hiza  Pon  FraiuiACo  tie  Santtoml  Acazitli,  Cacitiue  »/  SeTn»r 
Saturttl  «/ne/uc  tltl  puehl.t  tie  Ti'ilinaiiai'n''  v"C'ol.  dc  Documentor.'*  Ic-azb.dceta.  p. 
.*}|5.  Vol.  II):  "y  a  solus  los  Mexicano-  Ile\6,  y  fucron  por  ««us  cauddlos  Tapia  y  D. 
Martin  el  de  TIateluIco."  "Cuarta  Relacinn  Aiu>nima  de  la  Jcrnitla  de  \uno  de. 
(w'uzmau"  (Col.  de  Doc.  II,  p.  471):  "  Viendo  el  senor  desta  cibdad  de  Mexico,  que  se 
llama  Tapia."    Lfttv.r  of  the  *•  (fydores"   Salmeron,  MaUhmulo^  CeytwB,  and  Quiroya 


F.i-ery  one  of  tlie«e  (loBignaUoii§  ctmvpys  n  certain  niiiciint  of  Iriilli, 
Iliuitglt  iwne  of  Uiem  adwiiintely  dcfliiea  tlte  oHIcc,  llie  true  iiutiiro  ' 
DDiI  pusltioii  or  whldi  Iweoine  cIbm  orilj-  tlii-otigli  n  glunce  At  iu 
curly  hisUtry.  Ti'lltnl  I'Xfi-iillvt!  um  a  perniRTiKiil  olHce.  (wlik-h 
miint  nlnrnys  lie  (li^tiiij^iiUliCil  from  a  licn-ililnry  ilignlty),  wnB 
crralwl  nmler  tli«  prcssiiia  of  cxti'oine  iipcil,  Tlic  w«nior  who 
enjoyei)  the  cunBdei)<.-Q  of  tlie  iHbe.  who  woi  not  only  linnii);  mid 
brave,  biil  lioii  also  given  proof  of  wimlom  in  (tip  conneiU, 
iHHrnme  tlio  jiitiple'it  cbuiuG  us  leiuliT.  The  ItlcxlcHns  were  ttieii 
in  nn  nttUii'le  »f  ilefcitce ;  lliuir  own  ttxlKL^ncc  wan  ur.  Htiike,  and 
it  wiw  but  natorftl,  tbfroforp,  tliM  rlw  loailin;;  "  Inlk  "  alioiilil  lie  oti 
iniiitnry  subjects,  mid  thut  coiisoqiieiiily  the  iimniiiioit  ifuiM:ii|)tuin 
slionld  become  the  [)roinhieiiL"Bpeaker,"urrureninii  of  lite  (■otiiK-il.^"> 
III  lliU  iiiaiitier  we  ooiim  to  notlire  liut  one  cxei-ntlve  c1>k-f  until 
the  confederacy  was  formed.  His  duties  were  plain,  even  simple, 
at  that  time.  He  resided  at  the  offlcini  lionse  and  superintended 
tlie  exercise  of  tribal  hoapitiility  there;  he  was  foreman  to  the 
council,  and  the  leading  eseeutor  of  its  decrees  as  far  as  tribal 
Jurisdiction  extended  ;  h"  conti-olled  the  receiviug  and  housing 
of  the  modest  crops  gathered  from  the  '■  lands  of  tlie  offioinl- 
liouse"  (tccpau-talli).^'^  which,  together  with  tlie  cnsComavy  pres> 


1  llixl  nlM  (he  rKilowiiiK In  the muiilBliml  re<»>rJ«  •>(  Ueiico:  "^if'ii  i/r  <:ablMo" (V.il. 
I.  !>.  TAi  "  Vlei-na*  IT  Ab  A^nibi  IH1,  nfioit"}:  ■■  E>le  ilia  il«  iwllmeiitii  ile  Divgo  de 
0r<lu  TCFin'i  iln  mm  CjIhIiuI  Ih  hliierou  morr^il  <lG  IG  irnnllnHiir  rk-itii  cuinpni  quf  hiio 
■le  Uii.innelicl  cneiqiia  (|U<i  M  Iliiin:!  Tfl|ila  ile  nn  Bitlu  ihi  vnra  iinc  e^lll  i:iilie  Siiu 
KniiitiKO." 

Tlic  '■g<>l>rri>ii>lar>'  of  Mexicu,  nticr  the  Gaiii]ueit.  niiil  reftnrnlinn  nmler  Hi.nni-h 
rule,  «iig  ihc  rornivr"  CiftH  leolm-tl  ••  Tliis  I-.  (.I.iiiilj-  >liite>l  li.v  CorUH"  Cartn  ru.irfo." 
Vnlis  I,  p.  110) :  "  lilto  ■  un  cnpit  in  senerul  que  kh  \-\  fumn  ivnl;).  y  yo  ei.iioi-iii  ilcl 
thsmiMile  ilnlci^iiinia,  qne  tomnne  mrgoile  In  lurnnr  i  ixililni'.  Y  iiiirniinu  mumuiluii- 
d.iil  >n  ii«ivoni>  tnvletG.  (nmtle  ■  il;ir  ol  mlsinn  ciirgo  qnu  en  lii!in|H>  rli'l  nefior  tciiiii, 
qnc  «■  cipmeiHii,  qno  quicra  tanLn  ileuir  mma  liiKiir-tt^nMnte  ilcl  apniir."  Tlivrullire 
■he  H|i)Vllntluii  ol  Burnni'Dlei.  ii]>|iilM  evldmlly  to  till*  oMcer. 

'<*CvHfil"Vart\Ttmra.''\i.».i.  '•  Carta  C«arlii."  \i  llli.  biith  in  Vclin  1).  Gomnra 
("  CduvkMi."  vtc.  VbiIIhI.  i>.  »H):  "Vini  \iliiin<-nn.  gnlicriiiiileiT  y  I'niiitan  tn-linrnl." 
Hrrrtm  (D«.  111.  Illi.  II.  en|i.  Vir,  ii.  11)  olio  liim  "Unncimiin.  ITinriiMl  tuii-i-juro 
dflHrl.  innl.iignrlenlante,"  7V<rjHnim./n(Llb.  lV,cii|>  C,  |i..'WT):  ■D^iliuniK-iijiiUn. 
Ilitinxdo  t-ilinicohiiRtl  Tii«-olx)n  " 

'"  Cwlict  Itamim  {v\\.  SI  ami ») :  ■■  Him.  Sf  fiiir,  que  Hciien  1  wr  nmiKin.  y  ».<inliRi 
J  nlirigo  ilestn  nHulon  MFxir-aiia  ....■■  Jotfik  de  AcmUi  (Lilj.  VII,  iHp.  VIII,  ]i.  Wi<). 
Targtwmada  (Lib.  II.  n\p.  XIII.  p.  1«) :  ■'  Lucnnr-ii  >1c  sn  Ulcwloii,  niu,  nvuruwidn  cu 
niimcru.  y  e*lkv  nini  rrHli-nilui  >lir  Kncin'gO".  que  Ivt  hiirlnn  Uiieini,  y  iifliKm"-" 

■<•'-  TaniTt  nf  Lmd'"  (pu.  4W,  4U<I  inil  tl'>).    I  liCK  b.':\ve  la  curnH't  lii're  n  inMiik« 

■bow  coucluiivaljp  tliat  tbe  aoUor  the  '-tecpaull.iUl"  was  livid  uml  vuslcd  in  ILic  King 
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ents,  constituted  the  tribal  stores ;  finally  he  commanded  the 
people  when  in  arms.  Tiie  overthrow  of  the  tribes  of  Azcapiit- 
zalco  and  Cnynacan,  bv  rendering  these  pueblos  tributary,  and 
compulsor}'  allies  of  the  Mexicans  in  warfare,  suddenly  increased 
these  duties  to  such  an  extent  that  an  assistant  or  colleague,  a 
second  head-chief,  became  necessary.  Finally,  when  the  confed- 
eracy came  into  existence,  the  first  of  these  two  chiefs  was  made 
its  nnlitary  commander,  thus  burthening  him  with  duties  of  an 
extra-tribal  natiu'e.^*^  He,  therefore,  had  to  relinquish  a  corre- 
sponding share  of  tribal  business,  which  naturally  fell  to  his 
associate.  This  associate,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  the 
''snake-woman"  or  **Cihuacohuatl,"  the  proper  head-chief  of  the 
Mexicans. 

As  daily  leader  of  the  council's  *'talk,"  the  foreman  of  its  delilv 
erations,  the  *' snake-woman"  appears  in  the  light  of  a  judge,  even 
of  a  supreme  judge.  But  while,  on  all  important  occasions,  he 
was  the  spokesman  ^'^  of  the  council,  and  the  awards  he  declared 
and  the  sentences  he  pronounced,  were  final  and  admitte<l  of  no 
appeal,  yet  it  was  only  so  because  they  emanated  from  the 
council,  and  not  because  they  were  his  own  individual  decrees 
lie  remained  ahvavs  subject  to  the  authority  of  that  body,  and,  in 
a  general  way,  he  can  be  said  to  have  superiuten(le<l  the  exoculi(m 

.  .  ."  In  place  of  it.  "  vested  in  the  A'/i*"  is  Uie  proper  rcmlinff.  The  miMttikc  is  wliolly 
an«l  t'xr|ji>ively  mine  —  u  '•  »lip  of  the  pen."  which  I  neglected  to  correct  in  time. 

->*Tlie  IVzcuctn  wjiler?*.  repve.Hcnted  by  Ixtlilxnchitl  {•*  HtMf.  ths  Chtchimf'/tics," 
C.ip.  \XXII  an«l  XXXIV)  cWiini  the  lea«leri«l»lp  lor  Texcnco.  but  the  facts'  tlisprove  it. 
Conjpare  jil>o  "  Tiiiurc  of  Laiul-i''  (pp.  4I«?,  417  ninl  418). 

'•^'' Fraf/weiito  So.  1  {"  Jtibiittei'u  Mt'^ricinm" —  *'  SoturinK  reUitiran  nl  Reinwio  tie 
Mott'cuiamit  /Ihtiionnimi,'*  p.  I'i4  :  "JuntO'»  los  principales  Mcxit-ano**,  el  Key  leu 
•bxo  h>  «pie  el  H*'\  <le  Trtz<Mico  pe<lin.  y  ttulo-*  ilieron  la  nuino  ft  Tla<".aeUel.  el  cnal 
re>pon«li6  i.-n  nonibre  de  lo«lo.s  a  su  Key."  I)urdn  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  118):  •*Tlar«fllel,  «|ue 
en  tod(»  era  el  primer  voto  y  a  (|Uien  f»e  dava  In  niano  en  re-^ponder."  (Cap.  XV.  ]>. 
li>) :  '•  ToiloH  «lit'n»n  la  nmn<»  A  Tl  iracllel  para  <|tit*  respondie^e  al  rey.*'  (Cip.  XXIX. 
|).  JIO):  '*  Tiararlh'l.  ponienclo^-e  en  pie.  ilixo  desta  niaiiera,  etc..  etc."  (Cap.  XXXII. 
pp  'i.')!  ami  -i.V),  Cap.  LI II,  p.  417.)  Tei^ozonmc  (Cap.  XVIII,  p.  28.  Cup.  XIX,  p.  .JO) :  *'  Y 
uM  oydo  < ■^•to  ]ior  h>H  principaler,  Me\l^ano^  toniu  la  inaiio  de  hablar  Cihtiah'oaitl 
Tlaraelell/.in  y  dijo:  Irjo  y  nue.-tro  niiiy  qiierido  rcy,  os  eiicnrffaoH  que  vealu  inuy  bii-n 
lo  que  qiiereiH  harer  .  .  ."  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  .'fcZ) :  "Parados  nlKiinoM  dins  dijo  el  rey 
Moricziiina  ft  Zihuacoall  TIarathlizin  general  y  oyclor  .  .  ."  ••  IJeKndos  liMlob  h>H 
fiefiorcM  «k'  lo.s  <lichi>»  pueblof*  al  palacio  del  rey  MticU'zunia.  y  !=>entado8  cada  ^e^■ior 
tjieKiin  ^u  niciefimirnto  y  valor  de  f*!!.*-  perj^ona?*,  di^feron  v\  rey  Moctezunia.  y  sn  preM- 
dente  y  capitan  general  Zihuactiall  Tiarallelt/.in."  (Cap.  XXXI.  p.  4m).  (Cap.  XXXVI. 
p.  .')7):  "que  el  priniero  era  ^u  real  coiisrgero  Ziliiiacoatl  TIacaelellzin.  .  .  ."  (Cup, 
X.XXIX,  p.  Vvi.  Cap.  X I.I II.  p.  «'.»):  **  Luego  en  el  jialacio  del  rey  Axayaca  sin  Mlir  los 
giaiid<*'<,  ni  nadie,  proMguiu  Zihuai-ctiitl  TIacaelellzin  .  .  J*  Further  quotations  are 
eiiperiluous,  particularly  fioni  thta  author. 
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of  [Is  Judicial  itecbiuiia,  althoiigli,  aa  nil]  bo  se  1  pi  Tt  i  tl  ia 
pnrt  of  tbe  iliily  hus  prui'urly  usiiigiKMl  tt>  utli      utBct  n 

Ttic  '•Cilioacolmiitl"  was  resjiwiiailile  U>  lit.  i  ui  1  f  i  tl« 
C!iri>ful  boii§ing  of  tbe  tributes  ruc-eivcci,  as  for  as  it  w  va  ^i  |  In  I  to 
Irilial  requii-emeiiU,  anil  Tor  Uie  faitlifiil  (listiilHlt  on  of  U  e  p  nnin 
ilt^r"*  among  the  kins.  TIijh,  am)  llie  fatil  tUat  he  ki^|(t  tlie 
pointings  recoivliiig  tbe  triliiite,  lias  caiiaeil  Ituriinl  D\vx  do  Caallllo 
to  <:iill  liiin  "  iDiiyoi'doinu  mayor,"  oi'  guneral  InUtiiilanl,  mid 
■■  keeiJflp  of  the  tribute"  as  we  have  already  mcntioncil."*' 

How  the  "  euake-wouian  "  was  the  actual  associate  and  collengne 
of  that  other  chieftain  who,  after  haviiij;  bceu  orlt;iiially  principal 
wni'-ciiicr  of  the  Mtixieana,  became  at  laitt  coinmaiiiI«r  of  the  oon* 
federate  fuit!«a,  we  have  already  noLieeil.^'     We  shall  yet  recur 

■"This  ru«Dlti  ttmn  the  kothority  eienlMd  bj  (he  ZlhamoaU  over  the  MpUre*  la 
war.  I  hiiTe  iilrcmjjr  nlludcil  to  Ihli  featura,  Nad  now.Liit  raoniiiKiUte  Iha  rulluwliig 
qaoUitlinia;  Dtrrdu  (Cup.  XIX.  |ii>.  lit  anil  ITS).  Alto  Teamom-ic  (Cap.  XXtX.  p.M, 
Cup.  XL.  pp.  »l  nnd  a.  Cap.  LXIl.  p.  101,  Onp.  LXVI,  pp.  110,  Jll,  Cap.  LXX,  p.  1111^ 

Afemal  Made  CiUfiUs  (Cnp.XCI.  p.  S7,  Tedliill);  "Acu^rdomeqiwcra  en  aqint 
tlenpo  (II  mnronlciniD  mayor  nn  gmn  caclqiig  qa«  le  puslmoi  por  nnmbre  T^pix,  j 
IcnU  cnruM  il«  todas  lu  rsiitas  qua  1«  trnlan  al  Honieiuma,  non  «u*  libroa  hL-choa  da 
«D  papel,  que  M  ilice  auiall,  y  tenU  <l»lo9  Ubroa  Imn  gna  caaa  delloa." 

"'  TherE  In  no  iloubi  In  regard  try  the  F^Hnfify  ofninl!,  though  the  ilutiaa  ware  aoine- 
what  dilbraiic    '•  COditi  nnmlitt,"  l\i.W}:  "Convlubliia  ln»<ii«r(|uliia.  cl  c-ii|i:in:>  3«n- 

eralTLaunel1clqnetcHlav)aernTWa,Junid  lusilclcuuHeJoiupreiiiu K!t.i>Jmitu< 

....  trai:ir<>n  a«  eleglr  uiipru  Rcy,  y  iMloa  k  eiiciiinlnxban  iil  rnleroao  Tlauai-lhil,  el 
qiial  ronio  oLnia  veucH. nuiica qiiiio  arlmitlr  el  Itesnn.  iluudn  pur  rnion  que  iiiai  litll 
era  A  la  Kepubliea  qua  hubieie  Key  j  euailliitor  ipie  le  lyutLiano  nmnu  cm  el.  y  no  aula 

tl  Ri:]- Paro  no  pcir  aoto  <l^al>a  de  icner  laiita  y  inua  au(oriil»il  que  el  iiiIiudu 

lt«y,  poi-que  le  reapeiaban  y  honiabnii.  Mrviaii  y  iribiitiibun  i'uui<>  A  Ki'y.  j  nou  mna 
trninr.  porqne  no  ae  hniin  en  tmlo  vl  Keyno  man  que  li>  que  el  niantliilm.  V  nshi  naaLa 
linra  y  in^ignlii-  de  Key.  aatiemlu  uun  elLis  tud:i9  Ina  yuiU'  que  vl  miaiiio  llvy  In*  sii- 
ealia."  (P,  b;).  when  Hie  alil  Zihimcontl  illeil,  hi*  siiccosvor  wua  eleuleil;  "eon  fHlaa 
111  precmbiencUia  que  sn  pudre  leiiiii."  The  ''  Fragmtiilo  Xo.  I "  (■<  XiiHeta  ttlalirat 
al  nriimto  dt  .Vufecuiioiu  JUi((cnin<>ui ")  ii  very  )>nsltlre  iIihi,  aliuixit  nlways 
mentioning  boUi  nIBceri  together,  liunin  (Cap.  XXVI.  p.  Jiri):  "Unleiitise  qiw 
■olorl  rey  y  Hit  coiiiljulnr  Tlnrnclld  pmlleae  truer  fniiutua  eu  la  ua-u  Ueiil  y  qua 
uiugun  granilu  cntriiae  c^ilf  ida  en  pnUcIo,  »u  penu  ile  Is  vliln,  y  aulo  ellu»  pinliewn 
iraer  (apHtoa  por  Ih  oiiidiid,  y  ningun  ..tro  ....■';  (Cup.  X.VXII.  p.  »i):  "Tla.'aellel 
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1o  the  relative  positions  occupied  ])y  both  officers,  and  merely 
advert,  here,  to  the  fact,  that,  since  the  latter  has  coinnionly  been 
called  a  monnrch,  the  designations  of  "coadjutor  to  the  King," 
"  secon<l-King,"  previonsly  quoted,  are  explained,  though  not 
justified.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  title  of  ''  vice-roy," 
or  **  royal  lieutenant." 

Finally,  the  •*  Cihuacohuatl"  was  ex-offlcio  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Mexicans  proper,  whenever  his  colleague  directed  the  entire 
confederate  force.^-^     If,  however,  this  was  not  the  case,  then  the 

XXXIH.  p.  W) :  **De  la  mnncra  que  fuc  vef^tMo  y  ailornndo  Mocleznnia.  lo  ftieron  lam- 
bliMi  Zihnat'untl  y  Tlac*;telclt2in ;  "  (Cap.  XXXVI.  p.  58) :  *»  pne«  8olon  dos  eran  loi»  que 
lutvian  de  tenui*  cnUes,  que  eran  Mocteziiiun,  Zilmacoatl  y  Tlacaeleltziii,  como  hegiiinla 
pei'&ona  «lel  rcy.  pnrqtie  6C  entelulie^c  havian  de  vei*  teinidos  do  todoH  los  grander  del 
imperlo;  "  (C.ip.  XL,  p.  60).  Speech  of  Tlacaellel :  •'  tucantc  ft  lo  que  tratais  del  senorlo, 

yu  sicnipre  lo  he  lct)i<io  y  tengo porque  yo  como  seguuda  persona  que  sienipre 

nii  del  rey  y  de  los  reyes  pui^ado^*,  elr."  F'urther  quotations  IVoin  thia  author  would 
beroiue  too  iiuuicrouH,  consequently  too  bulky.  Besides  ihe-e  sources,  to  whirh  should 
be  addetl  Joei'ph  tfe  Acofta  (•  //^^  n  iti  y  moral."  Lib.  VII,  tap.  XVII.  p.  41»4.  Caj*.  XVII L 
p.  4}).'>)i  ^'*i  thid  ^igniflt'.:int  tcslimouy  in  two  authors  who  certainly  did  not  gather  their 
Infbruuition  at  the  smirce,  from  which  the  above  .-eries  of  authors  obtained  theirs.  I 
refer  to  .hum  de  Torqunntvla  (*'  Moiutrchui  Induitm"  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  .Vri): 
*'Aqiii  parcce  lo  uiisino,  que  reservando  el  K:d  Mexicano  para  si.  la  autoridad  Real,  le 
hace  s^u  'gunl  en  la  Judicatura."  I'eton.urt  (••  Tefitro  Mexicano*^  Tarte  Via,  Trat  «do 
ir,  cap.  I.  p.  'WW):  •'  Tan  abxduta  era  li  autoridad  que  le  daba,  (pic  reservand<»  el  rey 
eii  Ml  la  aiitorid  id  real,  era  en  la  Judicntura  if(ual."  In  regard  to  the  fact  that  both 
chiefs  wore  the  snnio  ch-iracteristic  ornaments  and  drc*-*,  .see  Durdn  (L^iniu-i  8/i  to 
C»p  .XXIII  oI'Trat.  I*),  also  "  Codex  TtUrriano- /it^memtia,'^  comparing  it  with  the  head- 
dre.->s  of  the  leading  figure  of  the  sculptures  on  the  riiu  of  the  cylinder  knowti  as  the 
*'  SI  one  of  sacriJl  'c,*'  in  the  Musco  Nacional  of  Me.xico, 

'^'^•^•' (%////(•«•  liainirez'^  (pp.  .V),  m.  «1,  &i  and  G3),  treating  of  the  "capltan-gcneral 
Tlaraclld:"  hazicinlo  linzaftas  dignas  de  gran  nieuioria  por  medio  de  »u  gencal 
Thu'acllcl."  The  war  against  Chalco  was  w.-igcd  by  the  Mexicans  and  their  j'oufeder- 
atcs,  liicreforc  we  read  (p.  4):  "Y  asi  fuc  (pie  a<!udiendo  esto  Key  en  per^ouaM  ft  la 
gncrra."  (1*  i»7)  his  oflice  was:  "de  cnpitan-general  y  segundo  de  su  coitc.  .  .  Durdn 
(Cap.  XVII.  ]t]i.  147  and  US),  war  against  Chalco.  when  both  chiefj*  went  :dong.  (Caj). 
XVIII.  p.  \:}H),  foray  against  Tepeaca.  Ijotli  chtcnaiuM  in  the  flehl,  as  both  Mexicans  and 
conre«lcrate>  participated.  (Cap.  XIX).  against  the  Huaxtcca.  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  1S!»): 
*•  Tl.icacllcl,  principe  de  la  niilicia."  in  the  rai«l  Hxainst  Coayxtlahuacan.  In  place  of 
Tlacacllcl.  ••  «'ra  ya  vicjo  y  que  no  podria  ya  Ir  u  giierra  tin  apartada."  Cuaiihn<»c.htli 
coniniandc'l  the  .Mexicans.  The  mo>t  explicit  and  poMJtive  author  of  all  is  Tfzozomoc 
{"('rnifU'ii  Mij-iC'iiKi."  Cap  XIX.  p.  .'«.  Cap.  XXI.  p.  IVi):  •'Zihiiacoall  Tlac^udeltzin 
general  y  oyilor." —"v  su  pre^idenle  y  capitan-gcneral  Zihuacoatl  Tlacalldlzin."  In 
regard  to  tiie  protracted  hontiliiics  against  the  irilx;  of  Cliah'o.  it  is  ^tated  that  the 
••  Cihnat-Mliuatl ''  al^ne  commanded  ^Caj*.  X.XII,  p.  34);  but  it  fnlhiw-*  from  p.  ."{.i,  that 
after  Ihi?  Ilr.-t  l»loo.ly  Ihonifh  indecisive  tight,  the  allies  were  callctl  upon  lor  assis- 
tance, although  Te/o/.onioc.  says  it  was  only  a  dele;:ation  to  insure  their  quiet.  Tids 
explMin>  the  contradirtion  between  him  an<l  the  two  prece<ling  authors.  In  (Cap.  XXIV. 
p.  :{7},  lie  acknowledges  that  Montezuma  Ilhuicainina  went  ahnig,  together  with  Cihua* 
coluiatl.  The  fad,  that  the  coiHiuest  of  Chalco  was  m.ade  l»y  the  Mexicans,  with 
the  a->istan«e  of  allies,  is  conceded  by  other  authors,  ^ee  Tort/uemada  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XLIV  and  L).  Ortet/n  ('Apendice"  to  Veytia,  Cap.  Ill,  pp.  24(>-i*;J).  Therelore  the 
Cihuacohu.-itl  commanded  the  Mexicans.  In  the  fiu'ay  against  Tepeaca  .and  Tet^aina- 
chalco,  the  conledciate  forces  sallied  out,  (Cap.  XVII):  ''cada  uno  con  t»u  capitan  y 
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latter  led  the  Mexicans  in  person,  or  a  substitute  for  either  of 
them  might  take  the  command.^^  During  the  last  days  of 
aboriginal  Mexico,  when  wamors  from  different  tribes,  together 
with  the  head-cliiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  of  Tlacopan,  crowded  into 
the  invested  pueblo,  the  so-cnlled  '^  King  of  Mexico"  appeared  as 
the  confeilerate  commander,  while  the  '^snnke- woman"  only 
wielded  the  authority  and  performed  the  duties  of  '^  captain- 
general  •'  of  the  Mexican  contingent.**^ 

All  these  different  attributes  may  be  united  in  the  functions  of 
one  oflSce,  namely :  that  of  hoad-chief  of  the  tribe.  As  such,  we 
must  consider  the  ''  Cihuacohuatl,"  and  as  such  was  he  recognize<l 
by  Cortes  when  in  1521,  he  created  the  last  ^^  snake- woman " 
^*  governor"  of  the  remnants  of  the  Mexican  tribe  and  of  the 

so-called  Indian  wards  within  which  they  ^'  were "  subsequently 
settle<l.«5 

We  have  seen  that  the  ^*  snake-woman "  was  the  colleague,  or 
associate  in  matters  of  tribal  importance,  of  another  officer,  who  had 
originally  filled  his  place,  but  whose  sphere  of  action  had  been  so 
much  extended  through  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  that  a 
colleague  became  needed  in  tribal  affairs.  This  officer,  commonly 
entitled  "  King  of  Mexico,"  sometimes  even  '*  Emperor  of  Anahuac," 

was  the  ''chief  of  men,"  ''Tlaca-tecuhtli"/^^« 

Cflpitanes  sicunlndos/*  and  both  wnrchicfd  of  Mexico  were  present  nnd  in  the  flcld 
(p.  41).  Not  to  increase  the  volume  oC  quotationH  beyond  measure,  I  8hall  simply  add 
Chat,  as  the  Cihuacohiiatl  grew  older  and  couhl  not  well  go  to  war,  other  cnptain:*  took 
hi?  plare.    These  captains  I  will  refer  to  hereafter.    Aconta  f  Lib.  VII,  cap.  Will). 

»^  Evidence  to  that  effect  i^  found  in  Duran  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  18J0.  J»"d  e>pecially  in 
Trzozi*m'>c  (Cap.  XLVIII,  p.  7«) :  "  Cuauhuochtli,  capitan  general  "  (Cap.  LXXl.  LXXII 
and  XCI,  pp.  160  and  101.  etc.,  etc.).  This  explain.^  why  the  title  of  chief-commander  of 
the  Mexicans  is  .so  variously  stated.  Sec  the  very  sensible  remarks  of  Chiriyiro  (Lib. 
VII,  ciip.  XXI.  p.  4W,  ftc).  These  chiefs  were.  In  this  instan(*e.  temporarily  np])ointed, 
iiince  it  whh  not  the  creation  of  an  office,  but  simply  a  delegation  of  power  for  a  certain 
§peri:«l  pnn»o»«'  When  the  foray  was  over,  the  charge  ceased  to  exist,  the  war-chief 
retiiniinjir  to  his  original  rank. 

«*  Corte*  {'*  Carta  Tercrra"  Ve<lia  I.  p.  8!*) :  E  dende  a  poco  volvid  con  ellos  uno 
de  lo'<  mas  principales  de  todos  aqucllos  que  se  llamaba  Cignacoacin,  y  era  el  capitan  y 
gobemador  de  todos  ellos,  e  por  su  consejo  se  neguian  todas  las  co.sas  de  guerra." 
Tbi*  fact  is*  generally  accepted,  and  needs  n(>  further  proof. 

sffs  Corte'n  (•*  Carta  Qu-irta,"  Vedia  I,  p.  110).  Petition  to  Charles  r,  by  four  Indian 
chiefs  of  MejciOK  June  18,  1.5.T2.  in  ••  Crwtutt'n  horribles  des  Coiifju*' rants  enpat/nols.*^  of 
Mr.  Ternnnx-Compans,  1st  Series  (Appendix,  pp.  2(15,  2(iH  mui  -HVJ):  -Moi,  don  Her- 
nando *Je  Tnpia,  je  fu\a  fen  de  Tapia,  et  ancien  Tncotecle,  gouverneur  de  Mexico,  t^ous 
le  iii:ir*iiii»  del  Valle.'*  Iferrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  M2  and  ]'2:i).  Ilernal 
£HfZ  de  CoatHIo  (Cap.  CLVIl,  Vedia  II,  |>|).  11)8  and  IIW)).  fca::batccta  in  Cervantes  Sala::ar 
^b«  fr^s  l>4aioffos,^*  Introd.  to  -id  l)ial(>gue,  pp.  75  and  7<>). 

»»*I  liave  Used  this  title,  perhaps  for  the  llrst  time  among  recent  writers,  in  "*  Art  of 
War^"  (p-  123).     Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXllI,  p.  145).    Ilamirez  de  Fmnhal  {"  Lvttery 

8* 
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In  the  year  1375,  according  to  the  Mendoza  Codex,  the  first 
incumbent  of  this  office  was  elected  by  popular  vote.^=^  From 
that  time  on,  the  office  remained  strictly  elective  and  non-hereditary, 
in  so  far  as,  like  the  chief  officers  of  the  calpuUi,  the  descendants 
of  the  former  incumbent  were  preferred  to  succeed  him  ;  provided 
they  were  undoubted!}'  competent.^^s     But  no  rule  of  succession 

etc.**  insist  Recueil  of  Ternaiix-Compans,  p.  247).  Codex  Mendoza  (Plate  XVIII): 
"TlacatecUi  gobernador"  also  the  **  Declaracion  de  la  flgiirado/'  Sahagttn  (Lib.  VI, 
cap.  XX,  pp.  138  and  138).  This  very  remarkable  chapter  dederres  to  be  closely  htiidied, 
tince  it  embodies  the  principles  iipon'whicli  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  filled  their  oflii-es, 
and  the  bases  of  their  mode  of  government.  It  would  be  too  long  to  ultenipt  a  full 
analysis  of  it,  and  anything  shoi-t  of  a  careftil  study  would  tail  to  give  an  adet^iate 
conception  of  its  importance.  I  merely  refer  to  the  statements  of  the  celebnited  Fran- 
ciscan in  regard  to  the  title  under  consideration:  "porque  ya  esta  en  la  dignldud  y 
estrado,  y  ticne  ya  el  principal  higardon«1e  Ic  pusu  nuestro  seftor?  ya  le  llanian  por 
estos  nombras  tecatlato,  tlacatecutli.  por  e6tos  nombres  le  nombran  t^ulos  los  populares 
.  .  .  ."  This  passage  and  the  succeeding  one:  **  y  alguno  de  estos  tornado  de  la  repub- 
Ilea  por  rey  y  seiior."  clearly  indicate  that  the  title  is  that  of  the  so-called  "King*' 
or ''Chief  of  men;"  (p.  138);  however,  he  mentions  the  *•  tlacatecutli "  asoneof  "dos 
senadores  para  lo  que  toca  al  reginiiento  del  pueblo."  There  is  an  evident  contradic- 
tion here,  widch  is  very  similar  to  the  one  already  noticed  in  regard  to  the  two  sections 
of  the  council,  in  a  former  note. 

««'  Codex  Mendoza  (Plate  II).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  148).  In  regard  to 
this  Chronology,  compare  the  late  and  highly  valuable  work  of  Don  M.  Orozco  y  Herra, 
("  Ojeada  sobre la  CrimologUi  Mexicana"  in  the **  Bibtioteca  Jfertcawi,"  — an  Introduction 
to  a  reprint  of  Tczozomoc).  The  learned  author  has  brouglit  to  liyht  m.iny  highly  val- 
uable facts.  Tliat  '*  Acamapichtii  '*  or  ••  Ilandful  of  Keed^  "  was  elected,  is  abundantly 
proven  by  many  authorities,  so  that  detailed  cpiotiitions  ai*o  useless. 

23"  The  fullest  rejiort  is  contained  in  Sahagun  (Lib.  Vlll,  rap.  XXX,  p  318) :  "  Cuando 
moria  el  seiior  6  rey  para  elegir  otro,  Juntiib  luse  los  seiiatlores  que  llamaban  tecullat- 
oque,  y  tambicn  los  vit>jos  del  pueblo  que  llamaban  achcacauhti.  y  tambien  lo.'t  capitant  s 
Boldados  viejos  do  la  guerra  que  llamaban  lauequioaques  (^h<»uld  bcIau•Tequioaque^), 
y  olro8  capitanes  que  eran  priiicipalesen  las  eosusde  la  guerra.  y  tanibsen  lus  >ktrapas 
que  llamaban  TIenanuicazqucs  o  papaoaque:  tndos  ettus  se  Juntaban  en  Ian  ca^a8 
realcs,  y  alii  del'beraban  y  detenninaban  quien  habia  de  t-er  scfior,  y  escogian  uno  de 
los  mas  nobles  de  la  line  de  los  senores  antepasados,  que  fuese  honibre  valiente  y 
ejercitado  en  las  cosas  de  guerra,  osado,  animoso,  y  que  no  hupiese  beber  vino:  que 
fuene  prudente  y  habio.  y  que  fuct^e  criado  en  el  Calmecac:  que  supieee  bien  hablar,  y 
fuese  entendido,  reratado  y  animoso,  y  cuando  to<los  o  los  mas  concurrian  en  unu, 
luego  le  nombraban  por  sonor.  No  se  hacla  esta  elec<;ion  por  escrutinio  o  por  votos, 
sino  todoH  Juntos  conrtrlendo  los  unos  con  los  otros.  venian  k  concertarse  en  uno."  To 
this  sliouhl  be  added  the  te^timony  of  the  same  author  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX,  pp.  i:i6-l3J»). 
Vurtin  (Cap.  XI,  p.  lO-J) :  '*  y  es  de  sauer  que  no  ponian  hijo  del  que  elexian  por  rey,  6 
del  que  moria.  purqtie  como  ya  tcngo  dicho,  nunca  heredaron  los  hijos,  por  via  de  lier- 
encia,  los  ditailo?^  ni  los  seuorios,  hiiio  por  election ;  y  asi,  agora  iuese  hiJo,  agora  fuese 
hei  mano,  agora  primo,  como  fuese  eleto  por  el  rey  y  por  Ioa  de  su  con^ejo  jiara  aquel 
ditado,  Ic  era  dado,  bastaua  ser  de  aquella  llugnia  y  pariente  cercano;  y  asi  iban 
siempre  los  hijos  y  los  hennanos  heredanclolu,  poco  a  poco,  si  no  e.sta  vez,  la  otra.  6  si 
no  la  otra,  y  a^i  nunca  salia  de  aquella  generacion  aquel  ditado  y  ^enorio,  eligiC'ndolos 
poco  A  poco."  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  498) :  "  poi  que  en  aquel  tienipo  heredabansc  los  henuanos 
hiJos  «lel  rey  unos  a  otros,  aunque  de  lo  que  de^ta  hystoria  e  notado,  ni  auia  herencia 
ni  sucesion,  sino  solos  aquellos  que  los  electores  escogian,  como  fuese  hiJo  6  tiermano 
del  que  mol-ia,  6  sobrino  6  primo,  en  segundo  grade,  y  este  drden  me  parece  que  llevaa 
en  to^las  sus  electionos,  y  asi  cree  que  muchos  de  los  que  clanian  j  piden  venilles  por 
herencia  los  seiiores,  porque  eu  su  Infldelidad  bus  padres  fueron  reyes  y  sefiores, 
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limited  the  choice  to  a  family,  perhaps  not  even  to  a  kin.'^  Like 
every  other  office  it  liad  to  be  dtsevDtd^  and  could  not  be  ob- 
tained bi-  birth  or  through  craft  ;^'  neither  could  it  be  transmitted 
through  inheritance.^^. 

The  history  of  this  office  may  be  divided  Into  two  periods :  the 
first,  closing  with  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  second,  beginning  at  that 
time,  and  lasting  until  the  final  abrogation  of  the  office  by  the 
Spanianls,  in  1521.^^  During  the  former  period  the  *^  chief  of 
men  "  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  but  the  executive  chieftain 

entiendo  no  piden  Jnsticia,  porqiie  en  sn  ley  antlgna  mat  eras  electlonetf  en  todo  g^nero 
de  fl«nom,  que  no  berenclas  iii  sucesioneH.**  The  anther  of  the  abore  was  a  native 
Mexican,  and  knew  the  custoniB  of  hU  people.  **  Codiee  Ramdrex**  (p.  56):  *^porque 
eomo  qneda  refeiido,  nnnoa  here<lan>n  lot  h|Jot  de  lot  Reyet  en  lot  tefioriot,  tino  por 
elcccion  dabnn  el  Reyno  4  nno  deUos  quatro  prlncl|>et,  4  lot  qualet  tampoco  heredaban 
tns  hiJoB  en  ectos  ditadot  y  eargot;  tino  que  muerto  nno  eacoglan  otro  en  tn  lugnr  al 
qne  let  pareMin.  y  con  e<^te  nio«lo  tiempro  tnvo  este  Revno  may  tuflcientet  hombret  en 
tns  Beiidblicat,  porque  elegian  lot  mat  valerotot.**  Tezogttmoe  (Cap.  LXXXII,  pp.  US 
and  143),  confirming  the  mode  of  election  at  reported  by  Sahagnn.  Zuriia  C*  Happortt 
Hc.^  p.  14):  '*  Aliisi*  ilt  pr^f#ralent  lat^ser  apret  enx  un  tuccetteur  qui  flit  capable  de 
bien  goui^emer,  plnidt  que  d'abandonner  cetie  chiirgv  &  leurt  flit,  &  leurt  petlti»«filt  ou 
ileur?>  Ileutenunts,  commo  le  fit  Alexandre  le  Grand.*'  i/eurfMa  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXX  VII, 
pp.  1.U  and  15i).  Torqntmida  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XX VII,  p.  358) :  **  Coufleto  de  la  Republica 
Mexicnna  esta  maucm  de  fruce^ion,  y  que  se  elegian  algunaa  vecet,  tin  diferenciap, 
notando  tol.tmcnte  lat  qnnlidadet  de  lat  pertonat.  y  de  ei»to8  Hie  Itacohuatl,  vnleroto 
Rei  Mexicano,  r|ne  por  el  valur  dc  bu  i>eihonn,  y  hi  grnndr^.-i  de  »n  antnio,  no  he  ad- 
Tirs'tlo.  iii  reptiru  pnra  eligirle,  en  que  era  llijo  de  una  EsrUiin;  pero  no  e(»  uitirHvilla, 
que  el  bten  publico,  prefleni  nl  pnrtieular."  I  forbear  qu(»tn)g  ihe  tales  about  the  elec- 
tion of  sundry  Mexican  chiefs,  as  reLited  l)y  the  above  nnd  other  authors. 

^^Clarigero  (Lib.  VII,  rap.  VL  p.  4«:J).  has  dii^tinctly  formulated  tlie  idea:  **  that  the 
cn>\%-n  {•liould  always  remain  in  the  house  of  Acamapitziu."  Eiiougli  has  been  said 
about  the  Mexican  faniily  to  dii«pcl  tlio  notions  of  an  **  Indian  dynasty"  in  Mexico. 
At  l)e^t.  a  succession  or  perpetuation  of  tlie  office  in  a  ceitaiu  Ktn  or  calpulli,  miKht  be 
conceded.  Jhtrdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  dnlice  Jiamirez^  {\t.5S),  and  ZuHta  (p.  U),  make 
even  this  somewhat  doubtful;  hO  does  tlie  election  of  Itzcohnatl.rw  coaceir^^i  by  Torque- 
mnd4i  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVIl,  p.  358).  The  origin  of  "  Flinty  Snake''  is,  however,  re- 
)»oite<l  in  too  many  diflferent  ways  to  Justify  any  coucluhion  ba»ed  ou  it.  The  fact,  that 
one  of  the  four  leading  war-captains  should  become  **  chief  of  men,"  militates  aKainnt 
descent  of  office  in  a  ceruun  kin.  Sec  also  Joseph  de  Aco»ta  ('*  Hist.  nut.  y  nutrtd  de  lot 
Indui»»  Lib.  VL  cap.  24.  pp.  43'J  and  440). 

^^Safutyun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX;  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX).    Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  24). 

''^^  Las  Cagas  {'* nut.  npologdtica"*  i\\\o\j(n\  on  p.  124  of  Vol.  VIII  of  Lord  Kin^-bor- 
ougtr»  collection) :  **Quando  algun  sefior  nioria  y  dexava  niuchos  liijos.  si  alguno  se 
alzava  en  palacio  y  se  qucria  pi-eferir  a  los  otros,  aiinque  fucse  el  mayor,  n(»  lo  con- 
tentia  el  Senor  &  quien  pertenecia  la  conllrmacion,  y  menus  el  pueblo.  Antes  dexavau 
p^'^ar  un  afio,  <>  mas  de  otro,  en  el  qual  consideravan  bien  qual  era  mejor  para  regir 
o  go1>ernar  el  e^tado.  y  a<iuel  permanecid  por  seuor."  Zurita  (*•  Kapport,  etc.,"  i)p,  18 
and  1»).  Tor(juenuida  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  pp.  358  and  351>).  Further  quotations 
would  be  usele.'«s. 

"'In  addititm  to  the  authoiilies  named  in  note  228, 1  refer  to  Clax*igero{lA\).  VII, 
cap.  VI,  p.  4<!:{).  with  the  restriction  mentioned  in  note  22U.  *'  Dt  Vordre  de  Succesition^ 
etc."  (lit  Rerueit  of  TernauzCompauSt  p.  228). 

*»*  Zurita  (•'  Rnpportj  etc.,"  p.  «9).  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  L  p.  272).  The  death 
of  Cuaubtemotxin  put  an  end  to  the  office  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  although  it  had 
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of  the  tribe,  nnd  the  duties  of  his  office,  at  that  time  embracing 
those  of  the  "  Cihuacohuatl,"  have  been  stated  by  us  already. 
The  confederation  had  so  far  wrought  a  change  that  he  became 
"  general "  of  its  allied  warriors,^'*  and  consequently  to  a  certain 
extent,  an  extra-tribal  officer  residing  at  Tenuchtitlan,  Mexico, 
because  the  military  supremacy  was  vested  in  that  tribe.  We 
have  previously  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  *'  chief  of  men  " 
upon  whom  we  have  been  heretofore  accustomed  to  look  as  a 
monarch,  even  a  despot.  His  office  and  its  attributes  have  been 
the  mainstays  of  the  notion  that  a  high  degree  of  civilization  pre- 
vailed in  aboriginal  Mexico,  in  so  far  as  its  people  were  ruled 
after  the  manner  of  eastern  despotisms. 

Not  only  was  this  pretended  monarch  strictly  elective,  but  he 
could  also  be  deposed  for  misdemeanor.^*  "  Wrathy  chief"  the 
younger,  better  known  as  the  last  Montezuma,  was  removed  from 
office  and  his  successor  elected  before  that  ill-starred  chieftain's 
violent  death.^^ 

been  formmlly  abrogAted  by  the  capture  of  that  chieftain,  to  whom  no  anccessor 
was  appointed  by  the  whites. 

^***' Tenure  of  Lands**  (p.  417).  JxtWxochUl  C' Hiitaire  des  Chichimiques;*  Cap. 
XXXII,  p.  219),  claims  for  his  Tezcucan  chier  the  military  commnml,  in  the  sliape  of  an 
"  imperial "  title :  "  He  of  Tezcnno  was  greeted  by  the  title  of  Acnllnia  Teciihtii,  as  also 
by  that  of  Chichi mecatl-Tecnhtli  which  his  ancestors  carried,  and  which  was  the 
distinctlTe  mark  of  the  empire."  I  believe  this  claim  was  disposed  of  m  *'  Tenure  of 
^nds**  (p.  394,  notes  9  and  10).  See  also  Vetancurt  (Part  Ha.  Trat.  1,  cap.  XI V,  p. 
21d; :  "  y  remataron  la  fiesta  qacdnmlo  Izcoliiiatl  por  rey  snprcmo  del  iuiperio  tcpaneca, 
por  eer  primero  que  Netzaliualcoyotl.*'  See  also  the  tacit  acknowledgments  by 
IxtlilxochUl  ("  Hist:  des  ChichimMques**  Cap.  XXXVJII,  LXXIV,  LXXV). 

M*  Vetancurt  ('*  Teatro  Mexicano**  Parte  II,  Trat.  11,  cap.  XV,  p.  485) :  »•  Otras  muchas 
leyes  extruvagantcs  que  con  el  instinto  natural,  con  maduro  consejo  conflrmaron  y 
que  inviolablenientc  guardaban.  tenian  los  Mexicanos  y  los  de  Guatimala,  como  el  de 
deponer  al  rey  con  Junta  y  consejo  de  la  nobleza.'* 

33«  That  *'  wraihy  chief"  had  lost  all  his  authority  during  the  time  Cortes  went  against 
Narvnez,  is  clearly  stated  in  **  Carta  Segtinda"  (Vedia  I,  pp.  41  and  43)  already,  though 
the  fact  of  his  removal  IVom  office  is  not  noticed  by  the  Spanish  commander  himself. 
It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  Bernal  Diez  de  CaatWo  (Cap.  CXXVI.  p.  132). 
Montezuma  said  to  Olid  and  to  the  "  Padre  de  la  Mei-ced :  **  **  Yo  tengo  creido  que  no 
aprovechard  co!«a  ninguna  para  que  cese  la  gticrra,  porque  ya  tienen  alzado  otro  sefior 
...  ;'*  and  again  tlie  Mexicans  themselves  are  reporte«l  as  answering  to  Montezuma: 
*'  Ilacemosos  salier  que  ya  hemos  levantado  ft  un  vuestro  primo  por  setior."  Las  Casas 
{**  lireuisnima  Relttcion,"  p.  49j.  Alvarado:  *•  Ponen  un  pufial  a  los  pechos  al  pre*o 
Moten^uma  que  se  puniesse  k  los  corredorcH,  y  mandasne,  que  los  Vndios  no  com- 
batioHKcn  la  cat^a,  si  no  que  se  pusiesscn  en  paz.  Ellos  no  curaron  entonces  de 
ol>ede(*elle  en  nada;  antes  platicnuan  deelegirotro  Senor,  y  rapitan,  que  guiasse  sus 
batallns."  Sahagun  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XXI.  pp.  28  and  29):  "Oidns  eslas  voces  por  los 
Mexicanos  y  TlaiilulcuH,  commeii9ai*on  entre  si  k  bravcar,  y  maldecir  ft  Mocthezum:& 
dioiendo  quo  dice  el  puto  de  Mocthezuma  y  til  l>ellaco  con  el  ?  no  cesaremos  de  la 
guerra;  lucgo  comenzaron  4  dar  alatidos  y  A  tirar  iiaetas  y  dardos  icia  donde  estaba 
el  que  hublaba  junto  con  Mochthecuzuma."  This  was  before  Cort^t*  had  even  captured 
Narvaez,  and  shows  that  at  that  time  the  '*ohief  of  men  "  had  already  lost  all  authority. 
Codtce  Ramirez  (p.  89).    When  the  other  chief  who  was  with  Montesuma  had  spoken : 
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Among  the  dniies  of  the  ^^  chief  of  men,"  we  notice  first  that 
of  residence  at  the  ^^  tecpan  "  or  ofiScial  house.^^  This  is  com- 
monly stated  to  be  a  royal  privilege,  whereas  it  was,  in  faot,  a 
burthen,  as  it  simply  meant  that  he  occupied  the  position  of  head 
of  the  official  household  of  the  tribe.^^  The  formation  of  this 
household  we  have  elsewhere  described.*^  It  was  a  communal 
group,  consisting  of  the  head-war-chief  and  his  family,  together 
with  such  assistants  (and  their  families,  if  any),  as  were  required 
for  the  transaction  of  daily  business.^**^  The  ^^  tecpan ''  is  appro- 
priately called :  ^^  house  of  the  community,"  **  casa  de  comunidad," 
by  Fray  Juan  de  Torquemada,^^  and  its  residents  were  placed 
and  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  extending  tribal  hospitality,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  tribal  business  and  extra-tribal  relations. 
Tbis  '^  oflScial  family  ^  had  to  wait  upon  the  officers  and  chiefs  wiio 

^  on  animoao  caplUui  llanutdo  Qnanhtemoe  de  •dad  de  dies  j  oebo  afioa  que  ja  le 
qoerian  elegir  por  Sey  dtjo  en  alta  vos:."  "Qa4  et  lo  qne  dise  este  bellaeo  de  Mote* 
coesuma,  muger  de  los  e«pafiolo«,  que  tal  ae  pnede  llamar,  pues  con  inimo  mngeril  ■• 
entregd  a  ellos  de  pure  mledo  j  ategurindonoe  not  ha  paesto  todos  en  eete  trabiijo  P 
Ko  le  qncremot  obedecer  porqne  ya  no  es  aneetro  Rey,  y  oomo  it  vil  hombre  le  hemoa 
de  dar  el  caatifco  y  pago."  Fragmemto  Ifo.9  (XoHciaB  H^^HvaBAIa  Conqtiiaiat**  etio^ 
p.  143):  **  y  HloB  le  deshonraron  y  Umnaron  el  Cobarde.*'  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap. 
LXVIII,  p.  4M):  '*8olt6  4  tin  Hennano  de  Moteoabfiima,  Sefior  de  Iztapalapan,  y  loe 
Mexiraoon,  ni  liicieron  el  Mercado,  nl  le  doxaron  bolver  A  Ih  I'rision,  y  le  eliffleroii  por 
sn  Caudillo"  (M.  Cap.  LXX,  p.  497).  Vetancurt  (*•  Teatro,**  I'nrte  llla,  Trat.  I,  cap. 
XIV,  p.  125,  cap.  XV,  pp.  130.  131).  Herrerti  (Dec.  Il.Jlb.  X,  cap.  VIII,  p. ««).  It  ia 
Ter>-  interesting  to  notice  that  Toi-quetnada  and  Ilerrera  iiho  identically  the  Bame 
words.    Their  verBioiiB  are  the  TulleAt. 

""  Teaure  of  Ijind*  (pp.  40U  and  410).  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  2U) ;  "  Y  asi.  lo  prl- 
mero  que  se  onlend,  fiie  que  los  reyea  nunca  Miliosen  eu  i>ublicu,  etc.,  etc.''  ll  la 
acarcely  necesaary  to  prove  this  at  any  length,  by  quolntiona. 

»-  Ttuure  of  Larul*  (p.  40i»).  Herrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV.  cap.  XVII,  p.  138) :  •'  Estoa 
Tributoa  eran  para  el  bien  publico,  para  laa  Guerraa,  |>ara  pagar  ft  loa  Govenmdures,  I 
Minir^troa  de  Justicia,  i  Capitanea,  porque  toUa  cnta  (>eute  comia,  de  onlinnrio,  en  el 
Palacio  del  Key,  adonde  cada  uno  tenia  au  aaiento,  i  lugar  conocido,  aegun  »u  otlcio, 
i  Calidad,  .  .  .*'  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII.  cap.  XIII,  p.  301) :  *•  V  deapuca  que  hnbia  coinido 
el  lienor,  mnndaba  a  aurf  pagea,  6  aervldorea,  que  diebeii  de  comer  i  todoa  l(»8  aenures  y 
eoibajadurea  que  hubian  venido  de  algunoa  pueblos,  y  tambieu  daban  do  comer  a  loa 
que  guardaban  el  palacio.  Tambieu  daban  do  comer  &  loa  quo  criaban  los  manceboa 
que  he  llaman  telpuchtlatoa  y  a  los  S^trapas  de  los  i<loloa.  Asimismo  ilaban  de  comer 
a  lo<i  c4intores,  a  loa  i»ages,  4  todoa  loa  del  palacio,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .'*  Tezozomoc  (Cap. 
LXXXII,  p.  144).    The  latter  Is  very  positive,  mentioning  it  as  a  duty. 

»»»  Tenure  of  Landt  (pf).  409  and  410). 

«»The  information  on  this  point  goes  back  to  Cortf*  {*' Carta  Segunday"  Vedia  I, 
p.  35):  '*La  manera  de  au  servicio  era  que  todoa  loa  diaa  luego  en  amaneciendo  eran 
en  au  casa  de  aoiscicntos  aefiores  y  peraonaa  pcrsonalea.  loa  cualca  ae  aentabau,  y  otroa 
andaban  por  unaa  aalaa  y  corrcdorea  que  habian  en  la  dtcha  caea,  etc.,  etc."  The  other 
eye-witucaaea  are  hardly  aa  positive.  The  exaggerated  reports  of  Chriedo  (Lib. 
XXX I II,  cap.  XLVI,  p.  505),  Torqvemnda  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXV,  p.  2!MJ),  VeUincurt 
(••  THitro,**  Parte  IIo,  Trat,  V.  cap.  XXIII,  pp.  358,  357,  etc.),  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII, 
cap.  IX.  pp.  183,  184)  and  others,  aim  ply  prove  that  the  **to<;pan''  waa  permanently 
occupied  by  a  nnmeroua  honaehold,  of  which  the  ^^  chief  of  men  ^  was  the  head. 

"1  ♦*  Manarquia  Indiana^  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  48). 
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daily  transacted  aflfairs  at  the  "  teepan,"  to  carry  their  victuals 
to  the  halls  in  which  their  sessions  were  held  and  also  to  wait  upon 
the  foreign  official  guests  (often  enemies)  who  were  received  in 
separate,  even  secluded,  quarters.^^^     But  their  main  duty  con- 

«"  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XIII,  p,  301,  as  copied  in  note  238).  Zurita  (•*  Rapport,'* 
etc.,  p.  96):  "  11  y  avalt  dana  led  palais  den  souverains  des  appartements  vante?.  ^Ieve« 
de  sept  ft  huit  marches  comme  nos  entre-sol,  et  de^ttln^H  ft  la  residence  des  Jiijres."  (P. 
100):  **  De  bonne  lieiire  on  apportaitau  paluis  m£ine  les  repas  des  mnKistiatti.*'  This 
would  imply  that  the  food  was  bi-ought  to  tlie  *'  tecpan  **  Trom  tiie  pi  ices  where  the 
members  of  the  council  C'tecutltitoca")  actually  resided.  This  is  positively  contra- 
dicted by  Tezoxomoe  ('*  Cr6nica,y*  Cap.  LXXXII,  p.  144),  who  makes  it  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  '* chief  of  men.''  '*con  los  vi^os  y  viejas  roucbo  amor,  daiidnles  para  el  su^tel)to 
humano:  regalados  los  prlncipales,  teni^ndolos  en  mucho.  y  dandole)*  la  Iionra  que 
merecen :  Ilamarles  cada  dia  al  palacio  que  coman  con  vos,  gan^ndoles  las  voluntadcs, 
que  con  ellos  estA  el  sostenerel  imperio.  buenos  con^iegeros,  buenos  .imigos,  que  por 
cllos  OS  es  dado  el  asiento,  silla,  estrados,  honra,  sefiorio.  mando  y  ser.**  Such  an 
extensive  meal  of  the  tribal  officers  is  also  Intimated,  by  the  same  author  as  having 
been  customary  with  the  Xochimil<*as,— a  tribe  well  known  as  being  closely  allieil  to 
the  Mexicans,—  where  he  says  (Cap.  XVI,  pp.  25  and  96) :  "  Las  Indias  mugeres  de  las 
Xochimilcas,  lavando  nmy  bien  el  itzcahuiti,  tettuitlaU,  y  otras  cosas  salidas  de  la 
laguna,  y  lavado,  y  limpiamente  lleuindolo  al  palacio  do  Tecpan  para  que  le  comiesen 
los  principales,  y  comenzindolo  ft  comer  estava  muy  sabrosa,  y  pr»siguiendo  en  su 
comida.  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .*'  ZurUa  (**  Rapport,**  etc.,  p.  49),  speaking  of  certain  chiefs, 
says :  '*  Outre  ces  avantages,  le  souveraiu  supreme  payait  nne  solde  ft  ces  chefs,  et 
leur  faisait  d^livrer  des  rations.  Ceux  ci  se  tenaieut  contiuuellfment  dans  son  palais 
pour  former  sa  coiir."  It  is  to  these  *•*  chiefs/'  which  were  none  other  than  the  meniliers 
ot  tlie  council,  that  Gamnra  (Vedia  I.  p.  342)  refers,  copying  Cortia  ("  Carta  S9- 
ffunda,**  Vedia  1.  p.  35),  who  adds,  however:  **£  al  tiempo  que  traian  de  comer  al 
dicho  Muteczuma.  asimismo  lo  traian  ft  todos  aquellos  senores  tan  cumplidaniento 
cuauto  ft  su  )>ersona,  y  Uimbien  k  lo.-*  servldores  y  gentes  destos  les  dnban  sus  raciones. 
Habia  cotidlanamente  la  dispensa  y  botilleria  abierui  para  Uxlos  aquellos  que  quiniesen 
comer  y  beber."  The  chaplain  has  added  to  Cort^^'  relation  some  items  ten<liug  to 
Increase  or  enhance  the  importance  of  the  meals,  whereas  he  has  supprocsed  the 
above,  very  important,  pansago.  Compare  Vedia:  (Tom.  I.  p.  345).  Hi:i  statements 
agree  far  belter  with  those  of  Bemal  Diez  {**  Hint,  rerd.**  Vedia  II,  cap.  XCI,  pp.  86 
and  87).  The  fact  of  the  *' official  iiousehold'*  being  entrusted  with  the  diH|>ensation 
of  tribal  hospitjility  Is  therefore  certain.  The  members  of  the  council  ate  there  also, 
a»  proven  by  Zurita  (p.  96),  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  301),  Mtndieta  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXVIII,  p.  i.'U) :  '*  traiknles  algo  temprano  la  comida  de  palacio,"  and  it  is  implied 
by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  ca)>.  XXV,  p.  3.V2):  "Estos  Jueces  olan  de  ordinarlo,  en 

enpccial  de  oansas  criminales,  todos  los  Dias  ft  maiiana.  y  tarde, asistian  en 

sus  .Salaf,  que  las  havia  en  la  casa  del  Rei,  particulares,  .  .  .  ."  He  Is  even  very 
positive  (Lib.  III.  cap.  XXV,  p.  296):  "No  solo  tenia  este  Grande,  y  Magniflco  Cmpera* 
dor  casns  muy  cumplulas,  y  Salas,  y  Aposentos  grandiosas,  para  su  Morada,  para  sua 
Consejos.  y  Senores,  y  toUa  la  demas  Gente,  que  llegaba  k  ser  digna  de  su  hospedage, 
y  i-ccibimienlo.  donde  eonio  su  niifma  Perhoua  Keal  eran  nervidos.  y  acarlciados  .  .  ," 
also  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  L.  p.  4.W).  He  al^o  says  of  "  Fasting  Wolf.**  headchief  of  Tezruco 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  LI II.  p.  167):  *'  no  fn^  menos  en  el  gasto  de  su  Casa,  asi  para  su  I'ersona, 
como  para  hacer  HoHpirio  oniinario  ft  todos  los  que  Servian  en  su  Palacio,  y  otn>s 
muchos  Senores,  que  comian  en  su  Casa.  cada  Dia,  .  .  .**  Petrut  Martyr  of  Angkiera 
("  />€  iiotto  Orfc«f,"  etc.,  Dec.  Ill,  cap.  X.  pp.  231  and  232).  Clarigero  (Lib.  VII.  cap. 
XVI,  p.  482).  about  Tezcuco.  In  regard  to  Mexico  he  is  very  positive  (Lil>.  V,  cap.  Ill, 
p.  304).  Further  quotations  are  u^eless.  I  shall  merely  refer  to  the  "  Codex  Mendoza" 
(plate  LXX)  and.  for  the  sake  of  analogy  with  Uio  tribes  of  QQuiche-htock  in  Guate> 
mala,  to  the  **  Popd  t'uh**  (p.  306):  *'Are  qui  cuchbal  quib  rl-oxib  chi  nim-ha  u  bi 
cacmal,  cbirl  cut  ohi  c*uqah-vi  c'uqniya,  ....*' 
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sistecl  in  preparing  and  serving  every  day  an  extensive  meal,  of 
which  not  only  all  the  members  of  the  household,  several  hundreds 
in  number,  partook,  but  every  one  who,  either  on  business  or  as 
an  idler,  happened  to  be  on  or  about  the  premises.^^  It  was  the 
dut}'  of  the  ^*'  chief  of  men "  himself  to  open  this  rude  clannish 
feast,^^  and  it  pertained  to  his  office  to  represent  the  hospitality 
and  dignity  of  the  tribe  on  such  occasions.     Hence  the  peculiar 

V 

That  the  delegntes  fW>in  foreign  tribes  were  quartered  at  tlie  **  tecpan  **  Is  plaf nlj 
ttateil  by  Sakngun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XIX,  p.  3€6):  **Habia  otra  sola  qne  se  Ilamaba 
CoanaUi:  en  eete  lugar  se  ai»o8entaban  to<los  los  senoren  forasteros,  que  eran  amigos 

6  enenilgos  del  sefior *> ;  '*  Codiee  Hamirez**  (p.  75):  **  VInieron  4  estas  llcstas 

hasta  los  propios  eneiulgos  de  los  Mexicanos,  conio  eran  los  de  Mfchhnacan  y  los  de  la 
provhiciH  de  Tlaxcala,  i  los  qiiales  hlxo  aposontar  el  Rey  y  tratar  como  4  sii  mli^nia 
persona,  y  hazerles  tan  ricos  miradores  des<le  dontle  viossen  las  fiestas,  como  loa 
snyoft;**  rurdu  (Cap.  XL,  p.  317,  cap.  XLlII.  p.  M7):  ** Fasting  child**  of  Tescnco 
*^a|M>scnt4ndole  en  iin  liigar  que  ellos  llaman  Teccalli,  que  quiere  decir,  palacio  Real.** 

*"  Lnego  ll^d  el  rey  de  Tacuba  con  todos  sus  principales  y  »efiores i  qnien  no 

inenos  lionra  y  cortesfa  se  hlzo  que  nl  de  Tescuco,  poni^ndole  en  el  mlsmo  palacio, 
junto  a  Nef nualpilll.**  The  delegates  ttom  Tlaxcallan,  llupxotsinco.  and  Cbolula  were : 
"'  Llevadns  al  palacio  real,  donde  les  tenlan  aparej  ido  un  retraimiento  ocnlto  y 
escondido,"  and  "fueron  aposeutndos  en  el  mlsmo  lugar"  those  of  Miclihuacan  and 
others  (pp.  .IfiO  and  &51),  also  (Cap.  LIV,  pp.  428  and  429,  and  LVIII,  p.  4A9,  etc.)*  These 
autliors  are  also  fully  conflnne«l  by  TezozonuHi  (**  (Ydnieat"  Cap.  LXIV.  pp.  106  and 
107;  cap.  LXVIII,  p.  Ill;  cup.  LXXXVI.  p.  131),  IxtlUxochUl  ('*  HUUAre  dta  Chiehimi^ 
9^^,**  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  2&4,  8pe:iking  of  Tezcuco).  Torquematla  (Lib.  XIV,  cnp.  I,  pp. 
SAi  and  535).  The  latter  distinguishes  between  the  "calpixca"  and  "el  piilaclo," 
stating  th:it  delegates  wore  quartered  nt  the  former.  But  since  he  hinii(>eir  (Lib.  VI, 
cap.  XXIV^.  p.  48)  cnlls  the  *'  tecpan  "  casa  del  r.omun  "  —  a  name  Kiven  by  him  to  tiie 
"calpixrn"  — nnd  we  know  from  Snhagun  (Lib.  VI 11.  cap.  XIX,  p.  'MM)  that  the 
''calpixcacalli'*  was  a  hall  of  the  **  tecpan,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  an  to  the  fact,  that 
ihe  "  te«*.pnn  *'  was  also  the  place  where  delegates  were  received,  lodged  and  fed,  at  the 
expen(<c  of  the  tribe. 

When,  in  1537,  the  Risliop  Lns  Casas  sent  certain  traderA  with  Hill  instructions  and 
**implemcntD  for  convcr«ion."  to  the  Indiana  of  **Tuzulutlan"  or  of  the  •' Ticrra  de 
Guerra*'  Fray  Antonio  de  Hemetai  (•*  Higtorin  de  la  Prorincut  de  S.  Vicente  de  Chyapa,'* 
etc.,  etc..  Lib.  III.  cap.  XV.  p.  VVt):  V  como  en  aquel  tienipo  no  auia  mesoncH  ni  casus 
de  coniunidad.  toiloH  los  forasteros  qne  llegauan  al  lugar  acudian  apasar  en  cana  del 
senor,  que  los  rccebia  humanammte,  hoKpedaua  y  duua  de  comer  conforme  la  calidad 
de  lu  persona,  y  el  forastoro  reconocia  el  bien  recibido,  6  quo  an  hi  do  recihir,  poniendo 
a  loH  piei  del  sefior  aigun  presente  couCorme  a  hu  posibilidad."  Tlie  tradern,  therefore, 
•'took  lodging?*"  at  the  official  house.  — the  tecpan.— and  staitl  there  (art  we  may 
rea<l  p.  i:M>of  the  Friar's  history)  until  they  had  performed  their  work  of  opening  the 
country  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  comparison  with  Corl^s,  being  also 
quartered  at  the  "  tecpan  "  of  Mexico,  is  indeed  striking. 

2*^  Descriptions  of  this  meal  are  so  abundant,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  refer 
to  them  in  detail.  I  wouUl  only  call  partlcul'ir  attenth)n  to  the  statements  of  Cortf's 
(•'  Oiria  Segunda,"  Vedia  I.  p.  3")).  liernal  diez  de  Castillo  (••  Nist.  venUtdera,^'  etc.,  etc., 
Cap.  XCI.  f>p.  Hi  and  87,  of  Vetlia  II).  Andrtt  de  Tdpui  (••  lielaciou  noire  In  ConquinUt  de 
^f^^Jcico,'''  Col.  tie  Doc's  II.  p.  581).  Tiicse  statements,  made  by  eye-witnesses,  if  viewed 
in  their  proper  light  and  compared  with  tho.»e  of  subsequent  writers,  fully  corroborate 
the  views  of  L.  //.  Morgan  (•'  MovtezunuCs  Dinner**  \n  X.  American  Jteriew.  1870),  that 
this  meal  was  but  an  official  communal  one,  given  by  the  official  household  of  the  tribe, 
as  part  of  its  daily  duties  and  obligations. 

^**  I  cannot  refrain  here  from  recalling  the  description  of  the  meal  gii^en  to  the  Clan 
Mclvor  by  its  chief  **  Fergus  Mclvor,  Vich  Ian  Vohr/'— so  graphically  pictured  by  Sir 
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earnestness  of  his  manner  which  eye-witnesses  have  mistaken  for 
the  haughtiness  of  a  tyrant.^*^ 

These  duties  not  onlv  necessitated  official  residence  at  the 
"  official  house,"  but  even  permanent  stay  there,  unless  important 
business  required  the  chiefs  absence.^"*^  Such  absence,  however, 
could  only  be  justified  b}''  official  duties,  and  then  the  **  chief  of 
men "  had  to  appear  with  all  the  tokens  and  emblems  of  his 
rank.^'*^  If  otherwise,  he  might  indee<l,  go  about,  but  he  lost  all 
claim  to  official  recognition.'*^**  Hence  the  statements  are  true 
in  the  main,  however  exaggerated  in  detail,  that  great  decorum 
was  observed  towards  the  "chief  of  men"  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  that  he  was  addressed  with  marked  deference,  and  that 
a  certain  |)omp  surrounded  him  on  such  occasions.-^^  These 
occasions  were,  of  course,  opportunities  for  the  display  of  Indian 

Walter  Scott  in  "Waverley."  As  to  the  pnrt  played  by  the  "chief  of  men"  bee  par- 
ticularly Btrnal  Diez  (Cap.  XCI.  p.  86,  Ve<lia  II). 

3«^Thi8  parUciilarly  e:trne8t  mien  is  noticed  by  all  authors.  It  is  ftrietly  ludian, 
and  found  among  the  rudee»t  trilios. 

84«  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  214):  ••  Y  asi,  lo  primcro  que  se  ordend,  fue  que  Ion  rt'ycs 
nnnca  salicKen  en  publico,  sino  a  cosas  muy  neccsarias  y  forfonaH."  Cmiire  Hnmirtz 
(p.  70) :  "  De  oiilinario  cstaba  retirndo  ^lalieudo  muy  pocus  vezcs  ft  vi>ta  del  pueblo." 

"•  Durnn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  214).  SahaffUH  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  X.  p.  21»l).  It  ih  distinrtly 
asserted  by  the  former  Uiat,  what  ho  has  calie<l  "  corona  real "  could  only  be  worn  l)y 
the  "chief  of  men"  and  tlie  "  snake* woman."  This  hcad-ilrens,  very  appropriately 
termed  by  the  Spanianls,  "half  mitre"  ("  metllA  mitra")  is  ll;;urcd  by  uiitny  authors  of 
native  origin.  Sec  Codex  yfemlozti  (plates  II  to  XIV,  also  LXX),  Durun  (Laminas2  to 
14,  al^o  10.  IM.  to  24  etc.),  Cotlice  Itamirez  (plates  4  and  5).  It  is  called  '  Xiuhuitzolli  " 
by  the  Mexicans.  See  also  Moliiui  (Parte  la,  p.  .30  and  Ha,  p.  UK))  fi-om  ••Xlulll" 
turquoise  or  green  stone,  and  is  totally  difTeront  from  the  head-dress  worn  by  the  "  chief 
of  men  "  in  the  Held.    Compare  *'Art  of  JPar  "  (p.  I2«!)- 

""This  explains  the  stories  about  the  *•  incognito"  raniblings  of  *'  Fasting  Wolf"  of 
Tezruco.  so  frequently  repeated  after  the  Ixtlilxuchitls.  as  well  as  that  of  the  arrc»-t 
of  ''Wrathy  Chief"  (the  last  Montezuma)  for  appropriating  corn  out  of  a  Held.  The 
latter  tale  is  bt^autifully  told  by  //.  //.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp.  451,  152)  after  the  be.-t 
authorities. 

**»So  author  has  been  moi'e  prolific  in  pictures  of  pomp,  regal  wealth  and  magnifl- 
ceneo,  than  liernal  Diez  de  Castillo  {**  Hittoritt  rerdadera^"  eU*.,  etc..  Cap.  LXX XVIII, 
.VCI  and  XCII.  etc.).  Most  of  the  later  writers  have  placed  undue  reliance  on  his 
slati'uientH,  a.ssuming  that  the  truthfulness  with  which  he  "gave  vent"  to  his  own 
individual  feelings  and  impressions,  was  the  I'esult  of  cool,  impassionate  obriervation. 
Anyone  who  has  read  attentively  (and  not  merelv  glanced  over  at  random  for  the 
purptt-e  of  obtaining  quotations)  his  protracted  "  Memoires,*' will  become  convinced 
that  he  1».  in  lact,  one  of  the  most  unreliable  eye-witnesscs.  as  far  as  general  principlcsi 
are  concerned.  In  every  detail  where  his  personal  feelings  are  not  involved  or  by 
which,  even  at  the  late  date  when  he  wrote,  they  were  not  involuntarily  aroused,  he  is 
much  moiv  trustworthy  than  when  he  takes  special  )M'ide  or  pains  to  be  very  explicit. 
TUu-*.  it  is  curious  to  compare  his  description  of  **  Wrathy  Chiefs"  rece)»tion  ol  Cortes 
Willi  that  given  subsequently  l>y  the  "Marquis  del  Valle  "  himself,  ^^  Carta  Seffunda.*' 
Vudia  I,  p.  2.^).  It  was  doubtlessly  the  greatest  effort  at  pomp  and  display  ever 
ullcuipted  by  the  Mexicans,  since  they  went  to  meet  and  greet  Uie  most  Incom- 
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finery*  when  a  namber  of  articles  were  useil  to  deck  the  *^  chief 
of  men"  as  his  official  insignia,  but  the  custom  of  speaking  to 


prelien«ible  beings  ever  heard  of  by  them.    It  It  interesting  to  pinee  both  versions  side 
by  aide.    The  translation  is  my  own  and  1  therefore  beg  for  indnlgonce. 


CarUt.    Second  Dispatch. 

*'At  that  place  more  than  a  thonsand 
principal  people  came  to  greet  and  to 
si)eak  to  nie,  all  citizens  of  the  said  city, 
and  all  dressed  alike  and  according  to 
their  custom  very  richly,  and  when  tliey 
came  to  si>«ak  to  mv,  every  one  of  them 
maile,  before  coming  np«  a  partlcnlur 
ceremony,  customary  among  them,  which 
consisted  in  each  one  of  them  putting 
his  hnnd  on  the  ground,  kissing  it;  and 
in  this  manner  1  waited  almost  an  hour 
until  e:ich  one  had  made  his  ceremony.** 

" After  we  had   passed  that 

bridge,  this  lord  Mutecznmn  c^me  to 
receive  us  with  about  two  hundnnl  Lonls, 
all  barefooted  and  dressed  in  other  livery 
or  manner  of  clothing,  .al!^>  very  rich 
after  their  cuatom.  and  more  so  than  that 
of  Ihc  others.  They  came  In  two  pro- 
ceA.«ion8,  closely  hugsing  the  walls  of  the 
street  which  is  very  broad,  fine,  and 
straight,  so  that  from  one  end  of  it  tlio 
other  f»nd  may  be  seen,  nnd  two-tiilrds  of 
a  le.'tgiie  (''leiirua'')  in  lenj?th,  with  very 
goofi- build in^^  on  both  Hidei?,  dwellings 
as  well  a>»  temples.  And  the  naid  Miitee- 
zuma  went  in  tlie  middle  of  the  street 
with  two  ciiiefs,  one  to  his  right  nnd  tlie 
other  to  liis  leil.  One  of  tlieso  whh  the 
same  one  who,  as  1  s:iid,  liad  come  to 
spealc  to  me  in  the  litter,  and  thu  other 
was  Die  snid  Mutoitzumu's  brotlicr,  lord 
of  that  city  of  Iztapalapa  which  I  had 
left  tliat  day.  All  three  were  dressed 
alike,  except  Muterznma  wlio  wore  noles 
to  hi.-i  feet,  whereas  the  other  two  cliiefs 
had  none  and  supported  him  by  his 
arms " 


Hemal  IHex  de  CattiUo.    Cap.  88. 

**  When  we  reached  the  place  where 
another  pathway  (dyke)  branched  off  to 

Cnyoacan, many  principals  and 

caciques  came,  covered  wltti  very  ricJi 
mantles,  with  ornaments  and  liveries, 
those  of  one  oaclqne  dilTerent  fVom  those 
of  another,  and  the  dykes  were  tilled  by 
them.  These  great  caciques  were  sent 
by  the  great  Montexuma  ahead  to  receive 
UP,  and  as  they  arrived  before  Cortes  tliey 
bid  us  welcome,  touching  the  ground  and 
kissing  it  In  token  thereof.**  ''Thus  we 
were  detained  a  good  while,  and  (Vom 
there  the  Cacamacan,  chief  of  Tescuoo, 
and  the  chief  of  Ixtapalapa,  and  the  chief 
of  Tacnba  and  the  chief  of  Cnyoacan 
went  fbrward  to  meet .  the  great  Monte- 
zuma who  approached  in  a  rich  litter, 
accompanied  by  other  great  Lords  and 
caciques  holding  vassals.  And  when  we 
nearcd  Mexico,  where  there  were  other 
small  towers,  the  great  Montezuma  de- 
scended fVom  hi8  litter,  and  tiiese  great 
caciques  took  hold  of  bin  arms,  advancing 
with  him  under  a  marveilouMly  rich  can- 
opy of  green  plumes  witli  large  golden 
oniamcntH,  much  silver,  and  pearls  and 
Ktones  of  ••  C'haichihuis  "  HUPpende*!  fi-om 
It  as  fringes,  and  ver>'  dazzling  to  the  eye. 
The  great  Montezuma  was  very  richly 
dressed  after  their  custom,  with  cotaras 
on  his  feet  (as  they  are  called),  with 
golden  soles  and  much  jewelry  over 
them.  The  four  lords  who  came  w  Ith  him 
were  also  richly  dressed,  though  not  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  they  had  come 
out  to  receive  us,— as  if  they  changed 
dress  on  purpose  under  way.  Hesides 
these  Lords,  there  came  other  great  caci- 
ques who  bore  the  canopy  over  their 
heads,  and  other  many  Lords  preccde<l 
the  great  Montezuma  sweeping  the  ground 
before  him  and  ])lacing  ropes  for  him  to 
step  upon.  None  of  these  Lords  ventured 
to  look  him  In  the  face,  but  all  had  their 
eyes  cast  down,  except  those  of  his  rela- 
tives and  nephews  who  supported  him 
by  the  arms. 


8** 
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liiin  with  downcast  e^-es  was  not  so  much  a  mark  of  particular 
respect,  us  a  thoroughly  Indian  habit  of  sliy  suspicion,  coniuion 

A  thinl  t*yc-witnoei»,  Andrei  dt  Ttipia  (*'  RHitciim"  etc.,  Col.  <le  Dor's,  II,  p.  570), 
>iin|ily  Miy.*<:  *■  The  saiil  Miitecziiina  went  in  the  iniildlc  of  the  street,  niul  nil  the  rest 
ol'  the  po<»|iIe  were  along  the  wnlls,  cluKe  to  them,  no  aucIi  is  their  custom/' 

The  vei'r>ion  of  Itcrnal  Diez  ia  corrohoratetl  by  Oviedo  (•'  Ilittt.  yenernl"  etc.,  TJh. 
XWIII,  cap.  XLV,  p.  500),  fk-om  information  derived  by  him  of  "  some  kni^ht<t  and 
Holdicrii  who  had  taken  part  in  the  comiueHt  of  New  Spain  "  (Title  of  Chapter  XLV,  p. 
4i^ij.    Itul  the  old  4'hronicler  does  not  give  the  names  of  his  informants. 

The  .<<:ime  queKtion  recurs  here,  which  we  have  already  discn^sed  in  regard  to  ihe 
flghln  with  the  Tlaxcalteca  ("^r<  of  War*''  p.  \^,  note  '20 1),  and  here  again  we  roarh 
the  .•ianie  concIui«iou  namely:  that  Uernal  Diez  de  Castillo,  ''bent  upon  rec<dlecting 
|H!l'i^on.-ll  incidents,  and,  from  his  subaltern  pi>sition'*  leso  able  to  see  closely,  in  this 
iubtance.  magnifies  the  importauiie  of  the  action  bcyon<l  tlie  limits  of  truth. 

It  in  eubily  noticeil.  how  much  more  soIkm*,  and  therefore  less  pompons,  are  the 
statements  of  the  Spanish  commander  nud  of  his  lieutenant,  than  tho.-^e  of  the  common 
suldier»,  incUnling  Ovicdo*s  anonymous  informants.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Cortes,  who  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene,  <'ertaiidy  saw  more  of  it  and  saw  it 
far  better  than  any  of  the  others.  Furthermore,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  report  (the  30  of 
October,  l.'i^O,  or  only  about  one  year  alter  the  date  of  the  occurrcMrr).  Cortoii  had 
IHiisonal  ami  political  motives  to  magnify  and  embellish  the  picture.  If  Ids  statements, 
therefore,  fall  far  l>elow  those  of  his  ti'oo|»ers  in  thrilling  and  highly  colored  details, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  more  reliable  and  trustworthy. 

lieferring,  thei'efore,  to  the  description  by  Cortes,  we  ilnd.  on  the  whole,  nothing  but 
a  barbarous  disphiy  common  to  other  Inilian  celebrations  of  a  similar  character. 
Of  the  .Mexicans  themselves,  a  number  of  sucli  receptions  are  rcl-ited  by  aboriginal 
authors.  1  particularly  refer  to  Tezozomoc  ("  Cronica.''^  etc..  Cap.  X.WII,  pp.  41  and  42). 
Upon  Uie  return  of  the  Mexicans  from  their  succesHfuI  i*Hi<l  on  Teranuiclialco  and 
Tepeaca:  "the  Mexicans  were  received  in  triumph,  with  horns,  trumpets  (  ?).  flowers, 
and  iVankincense.  The  old  men  of  the  tribe,  carrying  <renhers  and  rose«,  htood  in  two 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  way,  their  hair  tied  on  the  back  of  their  headn  with  Htnps  of 
ix'd  leather,  chilled  cuanhtlalpiloni,  with  shiehls  in  their  hamls,  r<»ds  — <>uauhtopilli,— 
and  rattles,  in  t(»ken  of  old  age  and  of  being  fathers  to  such  braves.  Kctween  them 
the  Mexican  trtK>p  had  to  p}iSH,-^and  the*«e  are  called  cuacuacuiltzin.— taking  In  the 
uiidtllc  the  captains,  and  the  prisoners  which  they  had  brought  from  the  four  pueblos; " 
uUo  Lap.  XXIX).  though  it  is  less  explicit,  about  the  return  from  the  foray  again^t  the 
llua.xtecaH;  (Cap.  XXX VII I  p.  (^J),  speaking  of  the  return  from  the  foray  against 
Uua.vica:  "Then  M«)Ctezunm  comman<le<l  to  all  the  old  men  and  to  the  principal  Mexi- 
c.iun  to  go  out  and  receive  the  returning  warriors  with  much  miith  and  Joy.  They  met 
ihcui  in  the  road,  and  greeted  them,  inceuhing  them  with  much  c<»]>al,  which  i^  like 
uuio  in\rrh,  and  a  mark  of  git>at  honor,  token  of  triumph  in  war;"  (Cap  XLIX.  p. 
lU;  -At  Maxatzintamalco  (which  has  ^ince  become  garden  of  the  Marquis  iU>l  Valle). 
\\\\'  old  men,  Cuauhuehueques,  and  the  Mexican  council  were  arrayed  in  line  to  receive 
Uiin.  iMcii  line  with  his  calabash-rattle,  and  armed  with  shields  and  inacanas,  wearing 
uh.  aiiuipilcH,  ami  with  the  hair  tied  up  on  the  bai'k  of  the  head  with  straps  of  reil 
i^.tiiii'i.  Along  the  roa«l  there  were,  at  intervals,  bowers  and  huts  deckeil  with  ro.-es, 
(II  I  liio  old  men  Joincil  the  |»rotreH.tion  which  inoveit  into  Mcxico*Tenucbtitlan.  directly 
ij^i  u»  Uk-  ivniple  of  HuilzilopochU:."  This  was  ^  lien  •*  Kace  in  the  Water''  returned 
ii.iiii  iiio  ittui  against  the  Matlatzlnca^:  —  (Cap.  Lll,  p.  S'O  when  the  same  "chief 
•  ^  uiiii  li'lurntHl.  beaten  and  defeated  by  the  Tara-ca  of  Michhnacan,  the  same 
iv.^i-ii^ot  v\ut  maile  to  him.  (mly  with  groans,  ami  walls  of  grief  and  nioundng;  al.»o 
vm-  I.\IU.  p.  Wi,  (up.  LXII.  p.  101,  etc..  etc.).  It  follows  from  the  above*  that  the 
.y  ,  4<..i>ii  v>i  \  oiten  and  whatever  barbarous  di^play  attmdetl  it.  wa'>  i^lrictly  acconling 
.^-  >  .-.*!  Uvd  \  UHtoni.  Similar  receptions  were  made  to  trading  companies  returning 
v\  «  «  I  i^iii  ul.u  kUccesM.  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  p.  :i:KO.  *'They  went  in  pro- 
^    iiK«>  ^\\\»  Ulon,  one  of  prieots  and  the  other  of  chiefs,  and  they  met  them  in 
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even  now  to  much  ruder  Iribes  ;''^  anil  the  ornainentfl  and  peciilinr 
garments,  tike  tli«   hetul-ilre^s   so  very   apprupriatcly  ilttei^natetl 
hy  the  S)»iniiirits  as  r  "'  hHlf-miti'e,"  nn<l  other  ni'tieles  nlreml 
deserilied   by  lis  on   n  former   neeasioii  wcro  not  worn   I>y  liii 
aloDe,    as   the    "  Ciliuaeohuntl "    enjoyed    the    Banie    [mvilejre." 
This,  and  the  hurial-rites  to  wliicli  we  cannot,  hero,  refer  in  detail ."^ 

Uw  puelilo  nr  Ac^u^hlllltllca,"  to  tht  inulh  of  Ma.tlra,  In  tlie  illrwUun  of  Hun  ADbinln 
AlMd,  Mva  BuUomaiOt  (nolo  ■).  Thli  vnt  ivhila  -Vrnler.ltKl"  wni  "olilel  nf  mr 
ThilUieochlaf  or  inin'iiHiTnl  ilniiF.or  wllh  N  •Riill  wrort  nn1):.ln  th*  ratil<1l*i>r  i 
UtmU  i*  Toty  DHiUTBl.  B«  viB>  the  hMi|  if  the  olEi'lit  houtBliolil  mid  the  el, 
wur^iiMUiln  nl  the  canAileni-T.  HI*  imnlr'ulur  ilnly  ll  ivii>.  lhnnifi>ro,  la  gtett  i 
MnngTo.  Oil  xti]' onllniiry  ortiuiiilnn  U  imuM  hiiT«  bctin  inl*|i1)iiu-il.  niiil  Hfalul 
nilei  of  tiflEan  ttk|ue«e.  for  the  c-hief'oai'tra  of  « ivllw  lo  (n  uul  to  nitot  them ;  lint  >- 
thin  mMs  mreriog  betweFD  fMr  anil  ourLuiilr.  an  *xn)|>lkin  wan  tniiUa.  ll  l«  wur 
of  ronuirk  thni  even  wtien  Die  "ehlefor  in»i "  ralum»d  nl  ilia  henil  of  n  rlnloni 
■ariiu't]',  Hie  ■■■nakc-woinao"  la  not  oiailloiicil  m  willjlng  fonb  to  gicci  Iiliu  m 

■••TliU  rutlooi  of  nJilrewiing  |>k<|i|»  (n  irhmo  anniB  Jpnrreiios  li  ilnr.  hM  been 
naiiceil  nmcDg  nnmeronB  (rilwi  of  AmatlGH.  AmoDii  lh«  UhiImii*  It  wai  nol  M  all 
■n  eiMimlve  niark  uf  detirenea  liiwania  the  ahlef-onl'vr.  Ilia  Inlailixiilnr*  'llil  not 
ook  at  Alat.  neillier  <ll.l  ha  look  ki  Una.  Seo  Bei-uai  Din  (na|i,  XCI.  |>  «.  Veilla  It), 
nnHfsvCUIi.VU.eap.  XLp.  473).  TlM  iMIn-  la  tiartlBiilu-ly  Itrpiiiiiuil,  allhoUBh  hs 
IhiI  Topic*  7tEir^maiAi  (Llli.  XIV,  cap.  L.  ii.  U-1)  In  the  main.  A*  tax  U  ottler  tril>«4 
■re  coiirtTneil.  I  but  reiMiH  here  [In-  PDruvlan  "  Icion."  Sea  Franritee  rli  Jtret  (■'  f'tnla- 
•fcni  aeLtehm  Ot  la  Con^Ma  (M  Ptra  y  PrnHitia  del  Cuteo  llnmnda  la  Alum  CattUla,' 
ale.,  etc..  In  Vedla,  Vol.  II,  p.  stl),  when  Hemaiido  PUarro  met  Atahnalliia  for  tlia 
Brrt  time :  "  Ids  o)oa  |>iieaio>  en  tierra.  tin  loa  aliiir  it  nilrar  i,  nlngunn  prirle.''  Of  the 
Jntlians  of  tlie  gull  elates  of  XnMh  America,  it  la  eahl  hy  Jama  Mflair  (-  lUilori/  of 

excce.liiiKly  mndccl  in  Iheir  behailanr,",  See  aico  on  tho  Nnrlliem  ln<lia>i>,  LotOrl 
(■■  GnOiUkU  dtr  Mliiiai  dtr  muigeUtcktti  DrMtr."  Burb)-  1788,  i>p.  IT  anil  18).  II 
would  be  anperlluouH  to  acl  J  fitrthar  qiiotatlona. 

"iCuruH  (Cap.  XXVI.  p.  319,  cap.  XLIV.  p.S.'S;).  reioiomoc  [Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  ST, 
eap.  LXIX.  p.  I1&.  etc.).    ZMirdn  (Ulmlnn  8.  Tmt  V). 

of  the"  Tlaca-tecuhlli,"ia  proven  bx  the- ro<»«  Itamiref  (p.  07):  -Hiiicronae  obee- 
quias  »olenini»iniai  j  nn  en  terra  mienki  mas  aiimptuoso  igiie  el  ile  los  Reyes  paBnilai, 
'1  gran  im|>erlo  Mexlvano." 
^a  lie  miieito.  ><i  cuerpo  tut 
de  lot  Kejeii.  hai^iendole  laa 
I  nianera  c|iie  i  Ion  i-ejes  ae 
n  y  aua  grande^BB  pedlan."    Acotla  (Lib.  Vll.  cap.  XVlil,  \>,  4ii6);  "lo  hlcleron 


don  /ffitun'co  v  Cronaloffiea  de  tot  doi  Pitdrni  gvc  con  "cation  drl  \uero  Kmptilrailo  que 
K  aUi  foTma«do  m  la  Plaia  prlnrSpal  i/t  .Weitoi.  «  hal'aroH  ffl  tlla  el  Auo  ill  r:<M." 
Segunda  Edicion;  I8,«,  I'm  to  Segunda,  pp.  80  and  81).  aa  lute  as  ITS:)  or  uai,  when  it 
was  dMItoyed  (."  picada")  b;  order  of  Uie  anthorltles.    Another  flgoi-e,  intended  for 
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again  establishes  the  equality  in  rank  of  botli  officers,  and  it  also 
dispels  the  notions  of  royal  etiquette  and  magnificence  with  which, 
more  particularly,  the  figure  of"  Wrathy  chief"  (Montezuma)  has 
been  surrounded  in  history. 

The  ''  chief  of  men"  as  head  of  the  oflfieial  household  needed 
many  assistants  and  subordinates.  He  required  stewards  for  the 
care  of  the  stores  and  their  daily  apportion  men  t.2^»3  Especially 
did  he  need  runners  for  the  delivery  of  his  messages.  Such 
officers  could  be  chosen  by  him  and  thus  far,  but  no  farther,  ilid 
he  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing  subordinates.^^  But  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  certain  duty  by  the  **  chief  of  men,"  did  not  confer  an}' 
hereditary  rank  or  office.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  even  probable 
that  most  of  these  posts  were  filled  by  outcasts,  since  this  was, 
properly,  the  group  from  which  the  inferior  servants  for  the 
transaction  of  tribal  business  could  be  selected  without  disturbing 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  kins. 

The  *'  Tecpan  "  being,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  '*  house  of 
the  community,"  that  is  the  place  where  the  business  of  the  entire 
social  cluster  (as  far  as  the  tribe  could  represent  it)  was  trans- 
acted, and,  furthermore,  it  being  proven  that  the  same  ''tecpan" 

**  Face  in  the  Water.'*  existed  a  few  years  provions  to  that  dale.  Acconling  to  Sfikor  Don 
J.  F.  Ramirez  ('*  Durrin.**  p.  251,  note  1  to  Cap.  XXXI),  di«flK>ired  reiiinants.  ainon)? 
which  ihc  sign  *'l  cane"  (ce-acatl)  is  plainly  visible,  can  yet  be  noticeil  in  the  rock 
at  Cho]>ulte|>eo  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  celebrated  hill  or  isolated  bluff. 

Now  it  in  equally  ceitjiin,  that  such  carvingK  were  not  only  comniemomtive  of  tlie 
"TlacaTeculitli,"  but  also  of  the  ♦♦Cihuacohuatl."  See  Durdn  fCap.  XXXr,  pp.  250, 
251).  A  somewhat  different  version,  is  given  by  Tezozomoc  ("  Cronica.**  Ca|i.  XL.  p. 
65).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  comparatively  little  importance  was  attached  to 
those  funeral  monuments.  The  place  of  Chapu1tc|»ec  itself,  a  very  strikinjc  and  con- 
spicuous object  and  one  with  which  many  reminiscences  were  connecteil.  was  viewe<l 
as  an  object  of  ••me<Ucine.'*  Torquem^ida  (Lib.  Ill,  cai».  XXVI,  p.  303).  That  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the  remains  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  very 
natural.  It  is  found  among  the  Iroquois,  L.  H.  Morgan  i^^" Ancient  Society y  Part  II, 
Cap.  Ill,  pp.  IW  and  «t.  also,  ** American  aboriginal  Architecture**  in  John^on*B  Cyrlo' 
pedia).  It  would  be  useless  to  <lweli  further  on  the  f*nbject  since  it  will  be  fully 
treated  of  in  one  of  my  subsequent  monographs. 

3^3  It  is  not  devoi<l  of  interest  to  notice,  that  this  official  household,  in  full "  l)la^t," 
appears  only  after  the  formation  of  the  confederacy.  Codice  Ramirez  (p.  06):  ••  Puho 
asf  i  mismo  este  Itey  por  consejo  y  industria  del  sabio  Tlac-aellel  en  muy  gran  concierto 
su  casa  y  corte,  ponlendo  ollcialcs  que  le  Servian  de  mayordomos.  masetrsalaH.  por- 

teros,  copevos,  pajes  y  lacayos,  los  quales  eran  sin  niimero "    Tliis  is  not  only 

conflrmed  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVl).  Ttzozomoc  (Cap.  XXXV  and  XXXVI).  but  even  by 
Torqueimuta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LIV.  p.  IGS)). 

3<^TIiis  can  easily  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  ali'eady  established,  that  all  the  other 
kinds  of  officers  of  anything  like  important  rank,  were  elected  and  not  appointed.  8ee 
also  the  passage,  already  quoted  elsewhere,  of  Durdn  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  41>ti),  which  is 
vei'y  interesting  in  a  general  way. 
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was  also  the  regular  seat  and  place  of  office  of  the  highest  author- 
ity or  '^tribal  council/'  it  follows  that  pecnliur  and  distinct  rela- 
tions must  have  existecl  between  that  council  and  the  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  dwell  at  this  same  house.  Tliese  relations  are 
explained  to  us,  partly,  by  the  statement  that  tlie  ^^  chief  of  men" 
was  placed  tliere  as  a  watchman,  to  guard  tribal  Interests  in  the 
tnidst  of  confederate  busincss.^^  He  was  to  be  present,  day  and 
night,  at  this  alKxle  which  was  the  centre  wherein  converged  the 
Uireads  of  information  bi*ought  by  traders,  gatherers  of  tribute, 
seouta  and  spies,  as  well  as  of  all  messages  sent  to,  or  received 
from  neighboring,  friendly  or  hostile  tribes.  Kveiy  such  message 
came  directly  to  the  *^  chief  of  men,"  whose  duty  it  was,  before 
acting,  to  transmit  its  import  to  the  '^Cihuacoiiuatl,"  and  through 
him  to  call  together  the  **Tlatocan.^^  Thus  the  "chief  of  men** 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  the  confe<leracy  and 
the  tribe.  He  might,  ex-officio  be  present  at  the  del  liberations  of 
the  council,  but  that. presence  was  not  obligator}' ;  and  no  decisive 
or  commanding  voice  and  vote  was  allowed  him,  beyond  the 
weight  that  his  reasoning  and  personal  consideration  for  his  merits 
and  experience  might  carry. 

Whenever  any  conclusion  was  renehed,  it  became  the  **  chief  of 
men's"  duty  to  provide  for  its  execution.  Thus,  if  traders  re- 
turned illtreated,  beaten,  and  bruised,  and  tlie  Mexican  council 
clamored  for  revenge,  he  sent  his  runners  to  the  confederate  tribes, 
calling  upon  them  for  assistance,  as  the  contract  uulhorizod  the 
Mexicans  to  do.  Sometimes  these  messengers  were  chiefs,  selected 
by  the  council  itself.'^'     The  result  of  their  mission  was  reported 

'"An  aUcntive  pcriibnl  of  Sahnffitn  (Lib.  VI.  cap.  X)  will  couvliiro  tl»e  icjidcr  of 
the  truth  of  thii»  BtttteiiienC.  ik'e  nl!*o  Durtin  (C.ip.  XLI,  p.  3*2((;  cnp.  LII,  pp.  4U  imd 
4l.'>)aiiil  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LVI.  p.  92;  cnp.  LX\.  pp.  10;)  nml  101;  cap.  LXXXII.  p.  144). 

«M />„r/iM  (Cap.  XII,  p.  IW):  "  Vuello  i  Thicaellel,  lu  iiiamlo  av^-a^'0  a  \o»  «le  mi 
irotistfjo  que  abhiKcii.  .  .  ."  aIi»o  (Cai).  XVI,  \}\t.  1:{*2,  l:i4  ami  138;  ('.'i]*.  .\\l,  p.  IS-i;  cap. 
XL.  p.  31(i;  rap.  XLI,  p.  ftW;  cap.  LIU,  p.  4H»,  ett!.,  etc.).  **  CtMfice  A'amirrc,'' (p.  WJ). 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  83;  cap.  XXXVIII.  p.  tO;  cap.  XL.  p.  «:);  rap,  XLII,  p.  «S»; 
cap.  LVII.  p.  Wi;  rap.  LXVIII,  p.  114,  eU:.),  Uet^iiW^,  it  nHi>t  be  Inlorred  ironi  the  fart, 
Already  proven,  that  the  '*  Cihuacohuatl"  wns  the  **forenian"  of  the  <-oiiiuiI.  In  this 
cnpacity,  it  wan  to  him  that  the  ''chief  of  men  "  had  to  connnuii irate  all  bnfiilno>s  to  be 
»iibinitled  to  the  roiincil. 

s-'ln>tances  <.f  that  kind  are  found  proHisel.v  noticed  in  the  sperlflcally  Mexican 
cliroiilclei*.  K.\le^^ive  quotations  would  become  too  Uni^ihy,  I  therefore  limit  niynelf 
t4»  mere  in«licatioiiM,  leaving  the  reader  to  consult  the  author»  in  (|re-(i>n.  7r-<>::,i.moc 
{Crvttira,*'  Cap.  XXVII,  p.  40,  cap.  XX VIII,  \i.  42,  cap.  XXXI,  pp.  4.s  and  4!»,  cap. 
XXXIV,  p.  64.  cap.  XXXVII,  p. «»,  cap.  LXXV,  pp.  127  and  12j<.  cap.  LXXX  VIII,  p.  I,')4. 
cap.  LXXXIX.  anil  XC,  pp.  1.57  and  158).  IMrdn  (Cap.  XVIII,  pp.  l.'>  >  and  157,  i;ap. 
XIX,  pp.  105  and  l(ki,  cap,  XXI,  p.  1«2,  cap.  XXII.  p.  18),  cap.  XXIV,  p.  201,  etc.,  etc) 
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back  to  the  *' chief  of  men."^^  In  case  delegates  arrived  from 
other  trihes,  they  had  to  be  provided  with  lodgings.  The  *'  tecpan  '* 
was  the  place  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and  there  they  were  ac- 
cordingly quartered.  They,  consequently,  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  '' chief  of  men,"  who  was,  officially,  *' mine  host"  for 
them,  and  who  acted  as  inter4n3diate  between  them  and  the  su- 
preme tril>al  autliorities.^* 

No  more  striking  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  can  be  found 
than  the  reception,  by  the  Mexicans,  of  Cortes  an<l  his  troops,  at 
the  pueblo  of  Tenuchtitlan.  The  house  where  the  Spaniards  were 
quartered  was  the  *' tecpan  "  or  official  house  of  the  tribe,  vacated 
by  the  official  household  for  that  purpose. ^^^     In  sallying  forth  to 

In  a<Mition  to  Uic^e  nulhoriticB  I  add  in  a  f^encnil  way,  Tt.rquenuida  (Lib.  XIV,  cap. 
JI,  p.  hXl).  This  antlior  lian  eviilently  eitiier  <M)pietl  rmm.  or  nt  IcmikI  used  Uie  Himie 
fouroes  as  Fray  Gerontmo  dt  Mendietn  (IJb.  II,  rap.  XXVI,  p.  I2«).  My  learned  and 
highly  esteemed  t'lieuil,  Sr.  Icazbalcftn,  a8crib«i8  to  Uie  (»tatenientA  or  both  atuli«M>  ••  a 
common  origin"  I.  e.  "Tabla  Ue  Con-espondenciaf*."  (p  38).  TId-*  common  noniTe, 
however.  Is  found  In  Zurita  {*'  Raftport**  ett*.,  pp.  118  and  119).  From  whom  he.  in 
turn,  derived  his  information,  has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained. 

"•  See  tlie  authors  quoted  above.    Al*«o  Clnrigero  (Lib.  VII,  rap.  XXV,  p.  .502). 

***This  followj*  from  the  facts  already  proven  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  ilie  ••cliief 
of  men  ^  as  head  of  the  offlidal  household.  I  would  paiticularly  refer  to  Tezozouwc 
(••  CroMtca,"  Csip.  XCVII,  pp.  172  and  173). 

teoi*  Cwlice  Ramirez**  (p.  87) :  ••  y  con  ento  el  grnn  Molocuczuma,  por  el  nii-mo  oidcn 
que  vino  (>>e  volvio  con  el  capitan  Don  Hernando  Cortes,  al  qnal  y  a  lo8  ^uvoh  nian<l6 
que  apo(!ientaHc«en  en  las  ca>as  rvalet*,  domle  se  les  dio  muy  buen  recaudo  A  cada  uno, 

scgun  laH  calidades  de  las  divcrnas  gen  les  que  iban  con  el  capitan Kl  dia 

siguicnte  el  capiuiii  Don  Ileiuando  Cortes  hizo  juiit:ir  A  Motccurzuma,  etc.,  etc 

en  una  picza  quo  en  la  casa  liabia  muy  A  propo&ito  para  Obto.'*  .  .  .  .  ;  (p.  88) :  *'  Poninc 
acab.ida  de  iia/.cr  csta  platica  el  burn  capitan  Don  Hernando  Cortes.  Ion  noldadoH 
saquearon  Iih  casaN  realcr*,  y  Ian  demas  prhicipalcs  donde  gentian  que  habia  nqiiezas 

Kn  ei'tc  tiempo  recelandohc  el  Marquis  no  i-esultasse  debto  algun   inron- 

venicntc  prendio  al  gran  Hey  Motccuczuma,  poid^ndole  con  gri'ill(»8.  y  a  buen  recaudo 
en  la!«  ca>as  rcalc.-i  junto  a  >u  mihUio  aposento  ....;"  (p.  8U):  "comenzaron  a  pelear 
oou  loH  cHpanoie^  con  tal  fnria  que  los  liizieron  retraera  las  caKn*  reale«»  dondc  c.staban 
aposeutado.**."  TIiih  is  plain  enough.  It  ih  commonly  e>Uited  that  the  Spaniards  were 
quarlereil  nt  a  great  liouse  belonging  lonncrly  to  ••  Wralhy  Cldefs"  father,  •' Face  in 
Uie  Water."  The  anonymous  •♦  Fruymento  Ao.  "2"  (p.  139)  his  the  following:  "apir- 
tanilo  la  gente  hahta  que  llegarou  al  )>alacio  Real  que  habia  sido  de  hu  padre  «le 
Mole«-uzunia  Axayarat/in.  y  eiitrandf»  en  una  gran  sala  en  donde  tenia  Motecuzunia 
»u  e<^tado,  (ic  .<«ci)l6  y  a  >u  derecha  manoaCoites,  y  hizo  sefias  Cacama  que  se  apar- 
ta^eu  todo.H  y  dienen  orden  en  apo^entar  los  crintianos  y  amigos  que  tralan  en  aqnellos 

grander  paliU'ioM "    This  anonymous  IVagincnl  is  evidently  of  Tezcucan  (nigin. 

SukofjNn  (Lib.  XILcap.  XVI,  p. 'ii;^:  -' Luego  I).  Hernando  Cortes  tomo  i>or  la  inano 
A  .Mocllieciizuma.  y  ^c  t'neron  anibos  Juntos  4  la  par  para  las  casus  realeM;"  (•  ap. 
\\  II,  p. '2*0:  *•  De  que  los  tlspnnoie-^  llcga;'on  a  las  cat^as  reales  con  .Moclhecn/.onia. 
lueno  lo  ilcluvirroa  i-on»igo;"  (Cap  XXI.  p.  28):  "Como  comcnzo  la  guerra  cntrc  los 
Indio"*  \  las  K-pafiole-.  e>-tos  i>e  I'oi  talerierun  en  las  casas  reale»  con  el  uiisnio  Moc- 

(hi''On«>>nia "  (Id.  p.  2i»,  Cap.  XXIII,  p.  31.  etc.,  etc.).    Tlie.-e  (Statements  are  very 

|Kt«Ui\e,  and  the  lc.»8  auspicious,  since  tiicy  repre.sent  traditions  from  three  diflferent 
•v^uwc*.  all  evidently  furnished  by  eye-uituesbes,  namely  :  Mexican  ("Cod.  Ramirez"), 
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greet  the  (lewcomers  itt  the  ilyke.  "Wintliy tliitf"  acted  siiii[)ly, 
llie   renreacntattve  or  the  tribal  hoiapitallty,  extemliiig  iiiiiis 

T/xeHomd'rasinontNo.aiaHil  riiaUul.mn (Huhngna).  TliasUiIrniinli  l>y  Siimitr 
witn»in4  are  or  .Ixiilitfiii  authority  In  thK  oii«o.  »1no«  none  of  tlieni  liiiow,  -r 
know  Hiijlhiiis  imiiiUTe:  rniii  th«  piieiiki  Wita  •ii1iM<|ueiiUf.  tn  tilterly  'Initriij'Vii 
CM,  III*  "  old  Mnii  new  pnlun. 

taoreyfi-wltBHKanlUi  IhdU 
I  Srgmula,"  ViillR  1.  (|i.  W 
fiiBU  llnmr  *  ana  niiiy  ipni 
n  nilMraurl*-"  Th*  hon**  v 
«  bnfe  Ueeii  tomo  dbbiure 


echnion  de  In  ciiidiul.  lo«  c-i... -    ■■       .i.-      -, ^J.n 

KTBodei.  que  nn  jirineiiio  uon  i".u  .li.  .vuui  j^ilU..  ,.,;._i.».,.  .U  ,,.  l  .,,.,,  ,,   _..,  vki 
irndlmi  NiHifEncnr  Mioilna;  f  olilis  giie  ot.iUu  Jimtu  t  ell.ia.  ituimuiniiiv  iiljso  nii 
enn  niny  mm  rreun*  f  renttiet,  y  umln  en  dina  Miitncxninii  toAm  [o>  linaj**  il< 
que  en  e'taa  imrlen  hnblH,"   Tlila  retnMrk  nIhiuI  the  "  |>rlucl|>a  c«ii  ntu  da  oalwi     • 
I>erBoiiiu  da  til  vB>n  y  eei-viola"avlitontly-nsne*  WItli  hla  iirKloiia  rlMemanl  eoii<» 
InK  tlie  nniiaeliiild  of  "  WrBliiT  t;bl«r>'  (■'  faria  Stgtnuln,"  p.  HI) :  "  l.a  Riiinern  rit 
servli'lu  em  qim  KHlm  la>  •lift*  liiego  eii  aniiineulBiiilu  emu  en  au  i-aia  de  Mlai<len„. 

Kfioivt  y  gji'i'i'aiiaa  |ii'1i)uipu1ea,  ]oa  ciliIm  »«  ariiuliiui Y  loa    toi-vldom 

dealiin,  j  |icr>>iniia  de  qiilen  >«  aimrnpiifi.iliali  hanRhlnn  dua  il  IrM  grandxa  ihiIIihIi  y  1« 
cHlIe  .  . .  ."  Cimivqiienlly,  Corl«-.  hJniaeir  idniiilr  nonflrm*  tlie  nBllTe  HuUiurs  kbuva 
quoted.  Andrii  dt  Tiipia  ('■  AelnclDD,"  etc.,  |>.  STB)  I  "i  biio  apoaentur  nl  marqn^a  eD 
111)  patio  donde  em  la  m'iinnrii  de  to*  idoloi,  i  en  eale  gullo  UuW.n  miIih  ii-iik  ici'imdca 
donde  cii|ilerun  loila  la  gente  del  dkhu  marques  i  miichiis  indioa  do  lo*  de  TiiacalH  t 
CliiirtilB  qne  ae  lialilen  liegndii  t  loa  e»piiii<dea  |iiira  \<n  aervlr."  Thia  eye-uitneta, 
therefore,  dnea  not  iiirntion  eltlierof  the  two  "liaiii>ea  of  Moniciiima."  1  lie  (nUier  or 
tlie  tjile  la  round  Id  llm-'l  I>la  dt  VaitlOo  (Vvdia  II.  Cfl|i.  LXXWIIE.  p.  Bl)^  "E 
TolvainoBinuH'trHenlrajHen  Mexico,  que  noa  llevaron  ■npoaenliiv*  UDiig  gi'uiidea 
fUiAB.  donde  linbiii  aiinwiiliia  parn  tMloH  noaoCroa,  que  li:ibinii  aidii  ile  »n  luidre  del 
gran  Monteiumii.  que  ae  declii  Axiiynun.  aduDile  en  aqnelta  anaun  tenia  el  graa 
Uunteiuinii  aDa  irandoa  adorutoriua  de  Idoloa " 

Thill  Curler,  mho  la  Ilie  prinr^lpal  eyo-vtitnoax  In  the  cnae.  iinniifCakably  Klatea  (liM 
(be  Siumlards  were  qnartered  at  the  "  tecpaii."  Or  the  utiier  liru  ronqnerora,  only  ilie 
taal  mentliiiia  the  Spiiiiiah  qiinrtera  aa  being  tiie  '-liouxe  of  MunleinnmS  futher," 
nlicrvaa  Tiipin  i>  ailent  aii  the  tiilijai-t.  Taken  In  connection  with  the  aSKitluna  uf  the 
native  writeia,  the  aLitementa of  Uonea  become ,ir  grenl  weight. 

It  la  but  natural  lo  expect  (and  Ilie  Aict  need^  no  pi'oof)  that  the  aubaequent  wHlera 
have  followeil  either  one  nr  the  other  of  the  two  verslonx.  Al'ier  having  trlln^crib«d 
the  k'tu-ra  or  Curt^f,  Onedo  [Ub.  XXXI 1 1,  cap  XLV,  p.  MO)  inentiona  nl»o :  ■'npiiHaenld 
a£l  i  k  loa  chrlpxtlanoa,  en  imna  nawa  que  avian  aeydo  ile  en  |>adrc,"  nrhicli  atiilement 
lie  iraclieia  from  other  uonqiierora (p.  Wl)  wlioee  namea  he  fnlla  lo  give;  [Cap.  XI. VII, 
p.  MT.)  be  calla  the  oald  hoii^e  "  In  niorada  de  an  abuela."    I  rorbenr  niriher  Hbsirnvts. 

the>e  two  bulblmfi*.  It  la  the  "  .Verctdt  Hentnn  Certii  de  Tltrnu  liimeillatiii  d  .Wiiai, 
p  Solara  en  ta  n-tdad"  (Cnl.  de  Dou'a  Icazbalccta.  Vol.  II,  jqi.  M  an.1  £1).  It  l.cHra 
date,  Rnrceluna,  l.lJidy.  l.'UO,  and  conveya  to  Cortes:  '>]oa  aulai^a  i  casaa  aon  la  ca."* 
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courtesies  to  unnsiial,  mysterious,  and  therefore  dreaded  guests. 
Leaving  these  in  possession  of  the  '*  tecpan,"  he  retired  to  another 
of  the  large  communal  buildings  surrounding  the  central  square, 
where  the  official  business  was,  meanwhile,  transactcd-^^J  His 
i-eturn  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  even  if  compulsory,  liad  less  in  it 
to  strike  the  natives  than  is  commonly  believed.  It  was  a  re- 
installation in  old  quarters,  and  therefore  tlie  **  Tlatocan,"  itself, 
felt  no  hesitancy  in  meeting  there  again,  until  the  real  nature  of 
the  dangerous  visitors  was  ascertained,  when  the  council  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  snare,  leaving  the  unfortunate  *' chief  of  men" 
in  Spanish  hands.^^ 

We  have  qualitied  the  position  of  the  '*  Tlacateculitli "  towards 
the  council  as  intermediate  between  tribe  and  confederac}'.  In 
the  latter  body,  he  was  but  the  general-in-chief  and  had  no  other 
duties  or  power.^^  Therefore,  when  Cortes  seized  the  head-chief 
of  Tezcuco,  '*  Wrathy  chief"  had  no  authority  to  assure  the  Span- 
iards, although  they  called  upon  him  for  that  purpose.^'*     He  ex- 

de  MontoEuma,  donde  viri^,  quo  alinda  por  la  frontera  con  la  plaza  mayor  i  eolarcs  de 
la  iglosin,  y  la  placeta;  por  un  lado  la  culle  inieva  de  Tacnha,  €  por  otro  la  calle  que  va 
de  la  plaza  mayor  &  S.  Frnncisco;  por  las  espaldas  la  callc  donde  e»<t&n  lafl  ca^as  de 
Rodrigo  Knngel,  i  de  l*ero  Sanchez  FarlHin,  i  de  Francisco  dc  Terrazas,^  de  Znmudio." 

From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  rccogni/e  in  the  present  National  Palace  tlie  site  of  the 
BO'Calied  *'  new  houses  of  Montezuma,"  and  in  the  liuilding**  facing  the  "  Kmpedradilio  " 
the  **Old  houses.'^    Both  faced  the  central  square  ot  the  pueblo. 

The  so-culled  **old  hou»es"  were  also  immediately  In  front  of  the  central  "house 
of  God."  It  is  said  I>y  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXX,  p.  117):  '-Este  templo  y  cerro  estalia 
puesto  adonde  flieron  las  casas  de  Alonzo  de  Avila  y  l>on  Luis  de  Cactilln,  ha^ta  las 
casas  dc  Antonio  dc  la  Mota,  en  cuadro.*'  Now  according  to  IcazhaUetn  (*•  Los  ires 
Diilogos,"  etc  .  notes  to  SecM  I>ialogue,  p.  218):  *'  La  casa  de  Alonzo  de  Avila  estnba 
en  la  la  cnlie  del  ReloJ,  esquina  A  la  dc  Sta  Teresa  la  Antigua."  Connequently  the 
**  old  liouHcs"  were  indeed  those  which  Bernal  Diez  mentions  as  **  where  Montezuma 
at  that  time  had  his  great  adpratories."  Now  these  **old  houses"  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  *'tecpan"  or  ofUcial  hou«e  of  the  Mexican  tribe.  This  again  Adly  sustains 
our  proposition  that  the  Spaniards  were  quartered  there,  and  that  the  official  household 
had  varated  it  for  that  purpose. 

soiTIHH  fully  explains  the  designation  by,  **New  houses  of  Montezuma"  mentioned 
in  the  proccdnig  note. 

30^  That  ihc  council  met  at  the  Spanish  quarters,  Is  plainly  stated  by  liernal  Diez  de 
CnatWo  (Cap.  XCV,  pp.  05  and  9«,  Cap.  XCVIL  p.  98).  Oriedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap. 
XLVII.  p.  5050.  That  the  members  of  the  council  gradually  withdrew,  is  equally 
certain,  I'mm  the  fact  that  a  succef«sor  to  **  Wrathy  Chief"  was  elected,  while  the 
latter  wan  Ktill  alive  and  a  captive  of  the  Spaniards. 

ao»  Durdn  (Cap.  XLlll,  p.  347).  Zurita  {"  Jtapjtort"  etc.,  p.  11):  "Le  souverain  de 
Mexico  avait  an  dcHsnus  de  lui  ceux  de  Tacuba  ct  de  Tezcuco  pour  les  affaires  qui 
avaicnt  rapport  A  l:i  guerre;  (|uant  A  toutcs  les  autres,  leurs  pui.<<t«ances  dUiient  egales, 
de  folic  que  Pun  d'eux  ne  se  m(^latt  jamais  du  gonvcmement  des  autre.**;"  I<1.  (pp.  U3 
and  W).  MemVteta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXV II,  p.  IM).  Ilerrern  iDec.  Ill,  lib.  IV.  cap.  XV, 
p.  l:t3).    The  two  latter  authors  evidently  ha%*e  followed  Zurita.    See  also  note  4. 

*•« See  note  4.    Fraymeuio  So,  2,  in  ''  liiblioteca  Mexienna"  (pp.  142  and  14;i). 
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ercised  nD'Oonnnand'  over  the  other  tribes  except  in  the  field. 
Stilly  his  position,  as  confederate  leader,  was  important  enough  to 
malce  the  right  to  invest  him  with  that  dignity  one  of  the  oondi* 
tions  of  the  agreement  under  which  the  confederacy  was  formed. 
Hence  the  two  head-chiefs  of  Tescnco  and  Tlaodpan  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  ^^  electors  *'  of  the  ^^  chief  of  men."  But  their  pres* 
ence  at  the  inauguration  of  every  new  officer  of  that  ranlc  did  not 
imply  the  right  to.  control  his  elecUon.^^  It  was  a  mere  act  of 
cxHirtesy  which  the  Mexicans  returned,  as  o(ten  as  their  associates 
performed  the  same  ceremony,*^  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  chieftain,  the  two  confederates 
appeared  personally  as  being  thereafter  his  military  subordinates. 

Tiie  military  organization  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  has  already 
been  described  elsewhere,'^  and,  so  far,  we  have  nothing  to  add 
to  that  picture.  In  it,  as  well  as  in  social  organisation,  the  kin 
formed  the  basis,  and  since  we  have  found,  in  the  autonomous 
kin,  that  the  military,  chieftains  were  the  officers  of  Justice,  we 
are  Justified  in  looking  for  the  officers  of  tribal  Justice  among 
the  chiefs  of  highest  grade  in  the  tribal  forces.  The  ^^  Cihuaco- 
huatl "  as  ex^officio  war-chief  of  the  tribe  could  not,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  officiate  in  that  capacity ;  but  the  ^^  chief  of  men''  was 
very  distinctly  clothed  with  the  power  to  punish,  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  impart  to  it  the  character  of  arbitrariness  and  des- 
potism. If,  however,  we  examine  closely  the  instances  reported, 
they  appear  to  limit  themselves :  — 

1.  To  cases,  of  insubordination,  unfaithfulness,  or  treachery 
within  the  official  household  :^^ 

»« *«  Tenure  of  Lands »» (p.  417).  Zuriia  (»*  Rapport,^  etc.,  p.  15):  **  SI  le  sou verain  de 
Mexico  moarait  sans  h^rittor,  lea  princlpauz  chefs  Ini  choisisBaleiit  tin  8ucce«seur  doot 
rele<*tioo  ^tait  conflime^  par  lea  chefs  sup^rietirs  de  Tescoco  et  Tacuba.**  '*  Codice 
Ramirez**  ipp,  06.  67  and  73).  The  chiefH,  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopnn,  are  mentioned  as 
**  electors,''  but  sti-ess  is  placed  only  on  the  fhct,  that  they  "  crowned  the  King.**  This 
evidently  means  lnTO«titure  only.  Sahagun  (Lib.  VlII,  cap,  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXII, 
XXXIU  and  XXXIV).  Although  Tery  tuW  of  details,  he  plainly  avoids  mentioning  the 
chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  as  taking  part  in  the  election  (p.  318).  Durtin  (Cap. 
XXXI I.  p.  S»,  XXXIX.  pp.  802  and  803,  Cap.  XLI,  p.  326). 

*^Zurita  (p.  16).  Oomara  C'ConquUta  de  Mixieo^**  Vedia  I,  p.  485).  Tezozomoe 
(Cap.  CI.  p.  179). 

M^  **Art  of  War  emd  Mode  ef  Wmrfart  qfihe  Ancient  Mexiottn$t**  10th  Report  Peabody 
Hoseuro,  1877. 

•MTheiefore  the  recommendation,  by  the  '*  Cibuacohnatl,"  to  the  newly  appointed 
serrants  and  runners  in  the  offlcfaU  household:  **and  behold  that,  where  you  enter, 
there  are  many  valuable  women,  and  also  f^lmves,  watch  that  you  do  not  go  a8tray,  for 

at  once  you  will  be  destroyed  without  the  knowledge  of  any  living  soul » 

2fcso«0«oo  (Cap.  LXXXIII,  p.  140).  It  it  evident  that  the  ^  chief  of  men  '*  had,  In  such 
9* 
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i.   To  'ase*  -n'  aii':tarr  -asii-'ortiaarlon.  or  tneachen'  :*"' 
.*J.    T«»  ia*cun»>f<  *n    rr^-sz  :ai[;ortanc«,  Jt?mamling  5ud«len  action 
iu  on  ier  to  avouF  public  aAiiirvr-^' 

Caen's,  ttw  -'irtic  n  Mxnimrtrr  Tiani»t)m«;DC.  .is*  veil  a-j  in  the  ca*e  of  unfaithful  stenards 
or  •usoiw'lreiic  *<ibonl: nates  tn  ;fenerMl.  Compare,  on  the  scinie  subject,  />Mra»i  (Cap. 
LIU.  p|».  4i!»  -tn«i  4i»>'.  The  thct.  tli.-it  the  "Cihuaoohuall*'  spoke  to  the  younjf  uion, 
rtirther  -lu>w^  ^lal  the  exerci!f«  of  such  extreme  power  was  known  to.  and  Kinclioned 
by,  the  '•ouncil. 

■^**' i^uot^itions  an?  us€le»«,  the  necessity  for  such  a  power  beins:  too  plain.  Hut  it  is 
weiU  here,  tu  state  th;iC  aiuonjr  much  riuVer  tribes  even.  an<l  wliei'e  the  democratic 
elifmeut  vatn  carried  to  its  greatest  extremes,  arbitrary  punishment  by  war-oaptaiiis 
sometimes  occurretl.  Thus  it  is  asserted  that,  at  the  bloody  euKngenient  of  I*oint 
Fleasant.  Va..  10  of  October,  1771,  "Cornstidk,"  the  great  Shawnee  war-chief,  tonui- 
bawketl  one  near  him  who  had  '*by  trepidation  and  reluctance  U)  proceed  to  the 
chance,  evinced  a  dastanlly  disposition.'*  Alex  S.  IFitherB  (••  Chronicler  of  llonlcr 
9fb«:fiu*e,**  Chap.  VIL  p.  liH).  It  explains  also  the  summary  )>uni8hn)eiit  of  traitors 
and  deserters,  as  well  as  of  those  who  asniimetl  the  dress  of  the  prominent  war-cliiefs 
<luring  a  mid  or  an  eDgagemeDt. 

"•The  incarceration  ot  mnners  or  messengers  may  be  (and  has  been  to  nie  In 
couTersatioQ  bj  an  aged  friend)  brought  up  in  proof  of  the  belief,  that  the  '*cliief  of 
men**  had  a  des|H)tlc  power.  Inttances  of  that  kind  are  related  by  Ttzozonwc  (Cap. 
CVI.  p.  !«».  This  is  the  truly  admirable  description  of  the  first  news  bron^ht  to 
Mexico  of  the  approach  of  European  ships.  It  Is  too  lengthy  to  be  inserted  here.  A 
ruuuer  from  the  coast  carrie<l  the  news,  and  '*  Wrathy  Chief"  sai<l  to  I'etlacalcatI,  take 
bini  to  the  cell  made  of  logs  (probably  split  logs,  *'tabIon  ")  and  look  after  hiui.  This 
was  done  to  keep  the  news  secret  until  the  matter  could  be  iuventigated,  and  was, 
tbeiefore,  a  preliminary  measure  of  policy.  But,  aside  from  the  fact  that  tlie  isolation 
rather  th.tu  incarceration  (^lnce  the  latter  would  have  been  tieath)  of  a  ncwh-canicr 
was  a  matter  of  policy,  and  as  such  a  duty  of  the  "chief  of  men,"  it  was  nlM>  an  c>tab- 
lisheilcu«itoui  among  the  Mexic4ins.  This  issUiteil  by  5a/i/f//un(Lib.  Vill.cap.  WWII, 
pp.  327  and  328) :  **  llabiendo  cautivado  k  alguno.  liiego  los  niensagero.'^  ([ue  ae  Il.-nnaban 
tet|uipantitlanti,  venian  A  dar  las  nuevas  al  rey  do  nquelli>8  que  hal)ian  cautivado  a 

ans  enemigos,  y  de  la  victoria  que  habian  obteiiido  los  de  su  parte y  el 

senor  los  respondia  diciendoles:  •*  Seals  mny  bien  venidos,  huelgomc  de  oii-  oab 
nuevan,  ^entad  y  espera<l,  ponine  me  quicro  certiflcar  mas  de  ellas,  y  an  )o.>4  inamlaba 
guaitlar,  y  A  hallaba  que  aquellas  nuevas  eran  mentirosas.  hacialos  matar."  Ton/ue- 
mania  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  536):  "y  que  no  le  dejasen  salir  <le  ralacio  liasta  tcner 
i»egundo  Con*eo,  quecoiiarmase  aquella  buena  nueva,  que  ^1  havia  traido.  VHancurt 
(**  7'tYiiro,'*  Parte  lid,  Ti'at.  II*,  cap.  II,  p.  381),  almost  a  textual  copy  of  the  piecediug 
author,  as  might  be  exiiected. 

Among  the  many  tales  of  prodigies,  snpeniatural  wamlngs,  witchcran,,  etc.,  etc., 
oonueiHed  with  the  months  and  years  immediately  preceding  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanianls  In  Mexico,  there  is,  also,  one  bearing  a  particularly  pure  Indian  character. 
SiHJ  l>urtiH  (Cap.  LXVIII,  pp.  5*24^30).  Tezozonutc  (Cap.  CVI,  p.  188  and  im-  "  Wrathy 
Chief, **  alarmed  by  mysterious  prognohtici<,  called  upon  all  the  old  men.  women,  and 
the  medicine-men.  to  report  what  they  might  dream  or  had  dreamt  within  a  certain 
lapse  of  lime.  It  is  well  known  what  high  value  is  attached  by  the  Indians  in  general 
to  drrama.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  prevailing  notion  that  di*eain.-«  con- 
tained important  and  solemn  premonitions,  warnings  from  a  higher  ton rce  (NV//i^f(7un 
Lib.  V),  the  request  to  communicate  such  dreams  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  to  ilie 
**  chief  of  men,"  was  very  natural.  According  to  .yfotolinUt  (•'  Hut.  de  los  Jndios  de  Ui 
Xuera- KsjhiTui,**  Col.  de  Hoc  Tiat.  II,  cap.  Vlli.  p.  i:JO).  ceitain  men  wei-e  particularly 
expert  in  explaining  and  interpreting  dreams,  so  much  so,  that  they  were  generally 
A)tplied  to  for  such  purposes.  If  now,  as  the  story  in  question  has  it,  the  said  people 
refused  to  comply  with  such  requests,  the  "chief  of  men"  might,  of  his  own  accord 
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The  power  to  appoint,  which  the  ^'  chief  of  men  "  enjoyed  within 
the  limits  of  the  official  household,  implied,  to  the  same  extent,  the 
power  to  remove  and  to  punish.  It  was  not  even  necessary  to 
refer  such  cases  to  the  action  of  the  council. 

In  punishing  summarily  acts  of  insubordination,  or  of  treachery, 
Vhen  committed  during  warfare,  the  ^^ chief  of  men''  acted  as 
commander-in-chief  and  in  strict  compliance  with  the  duties  of 
that  office. 

Lastly,  a  certain  amount  of  discretionary  power  was  necessarily 
vested  in  the  chief  commander  for  the  public  good.  Place<l  at  the 
"  tecpan"  to  •'watch,  gnanl  and  protect"  the  tribe  and  the  confed- 
eracy, it  was  necessary  to  emi)ower  the  '*  Tlacatecuhtlli "  in  cases 
of  great  urgency,  to  act ''  on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  It  was  not 
a  privilege  of  royalty  or  a  despotic  right,  but  an  obligation  result- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  office. 

Consequently  the  *'  chief  of  men  "  was  not,  properly,  the  execu- 
tioner of  tribal  justice  either.  This  duty  devolved  upon  other 
war-chiefs  of  lower  rank,  who,  although  superior  in  command  to 
the  leaders  of  the  kins,  when  on  the  war-path,  never  otherwise  in- 
terfered with  the  duties  of  the  latter,  any  more  than  tribal  jurisdic- 
tion conflicted  with  that  of  the  nutououious  kins.  These  chiefs 
were  the  *'  four  leiulers  of  the  four  great  quarters  of  Mexico  Te- 
nuchtithin,"*^"^  or,  as  we  have  aheady  intimated,  of  the  four 
phratriea  into  which  the  twenty  kins  luul  again  agglomerated  for 
religious  and  niilitary  puri)oses.  These  four  **  great  quarters,^' 
named  respectively,  **  Moyotlan,"  '' Teopan,"  ''Aztacalco"  and 
*•  Cuepopai),"*'^- were  not,  as  the  current  notion  has  it,  so  many 
governmental  subsections,  or  wards  of  aboriginal  jNIexico.     Shells 

ev<M)  treat  tl)cm  ah  traitors,  nnd  Benire  their  periions  to  prevent  injury  to  the  public 
cause.    All  thin,  of  course,  provided  the  8lory  be  true  I 

The  rafiea  where  secrecy  is  eiijomeU  under  penalty  of  dtMith.  are  so  plain  that  no 
illu>tration  is  needed.  The  "chief  of  men"  luul  the  ri^ht,  in  preparing  general 
busine.--,  lo  give  secret  ordeis,  to  detail  particuhir  persons  on  ^(fCJ•et  missions.  Anyone 
divulging  the  ^eciets  entrusted  to  Idm,  committed  nn  act  of  treason,  and  therefore  it 
wart  necessary  that  be  should  be  chastised  on  the  spot  und  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  obviate  fuilher  mischief. 

2-1  "^W  of  War''  (pp.  120,  121  and  Virl,  e.-pecinlly  notes  DT,  W  and  loi). 

^•'■'The  formation  of  ihese  ge(»graphical  circumscriptions  I  have  already  explained. 
The  names  can.  in  part,  be  etymologized.  They  are  resi)ertively :  ••Moyotlan"  or 
place  of  the  mosquito,  from  **  moyotl,"  mosquito  (.1/b/iwrt  II:  p.  5^):  '•Teopan"  or 
plare  of  God,  from  ••Teotl,'*  God;  "AztaiMiIco,"  "place  <»f  the  lionse  of  the  heron," 
from -'Aztatl,"  heron  {AffUna  I,  p.  05  and  II,  p.  H)),  and  "  calli."  house;  '•('uepopan'* 
or  ••  place  of  the  <lyke,"  from  •'  cucpotli,"  dyke  {Molina  I.  p.  2:J,  II,  i>.  2«).  All  of  which 
aie,  respectfully.  subiniUed. 
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pf  ga  iDiMiy  origipM  kjos,  oornmop  worsbipi  perhaps,  and  .oomipon 
ldrHl«rii»l)ip  in  baUlef  were, nil  Ui^t  r^maiuecl  of :  the  former  organic 
pUiater.9?9,  RUes  of  vr-orsUipi  as  practisedr  by  a  phratry,  it  is  not 
the  place  here  to  investlgatetiand  the  position  and  functions  of  the 
phratry  .Ui  WAr(are  have, already  been  discqseed  by  us.  The  office 
of  tribaJ  executioners  of  Ju«iMce,  however,  vested  in  the  ^^  four 
leAdQrS'ltOf.  th^  four  phratriest  deserves  particular  attention  here. 
The  names  of  the  four  war-captains  or  rather  their  ofQcial  titles, 
are,;  Vlmao  of  th^  house  of  dai'ts"  (Tlacochcalcatl),  ^*  cutter  of 
men"  (Tiaoatecatl)^  '*> bloodshedder "  (Esbuahuacatl),  and  ^vchief 
of  the.  Eagle  and  prickly.  peai:'V(Cuauhnochtecuhtli).  These 
f^pers  are  first  noticed  in  the  begnning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  ^he  time  the  confederacy  was  formed.^^  Xhey.  appear  as  imrne* 
diate  ai\}uncts  or  assi^tanta**^ militaiy  lieutenants  as  it  were-* 
to  the  ^^  chief  of  men  "  then  promoted  to  the  position  of  confed- 
erate .co^imandei*,..as  ^ell  as  of  the  ^^  Cihuacobuati."  ^^    Their 

.  *^Tliet9  four  g^grnptiioAl  olitttert,  Mob  oompristng  «  certain  ■mnber  of  aiiginal 
kins  or  calpiilU,  became  known  »iib«equenUjr  aa  ttie  fbnr  Indian  wards  of  Mexico, 
named  respeetlvelj,  San  Juan  (Moyollan),  San  Pablo  (Teopnn),  San  Sebastian  ( Azta- 
eM)QO}»  Santa  Marta  (Cu«po|»an).  Tuovmoe  (Cap.  LIJIE»  p.  96),  reUmcurt  (**  Cr^mioa," 
etc.,  p.  IM),  Durnm  (Cap.  V,  p.  48).  Tliat  each  of  them  comprised  a  certain  number  of 
khM  has  already  been  stated.  The  Ibnr  ohle(^  are  often  mentioned  ae  **  conncNlors ; '^ 
bvl  tlielr  very  position  aa  Immediate  assistants  to  the  **  chief  ef  meo,"  is  clearly 
e«tabli»hed  by  the  ^' Cwlice  Ramirtf**  (pp.  57  and  M).  which  agrees  with  Durdm 
(Cap.  Xh  p.  lOtt)  and  also  by  ^oAo^n  (Lib.  XXX.  p.  S18):  '*£legido  el  sefior,  luego 
f  legian  o4ro#  cnatro  que  ecan  oemo  •eHadaree  que  slempre  habian  de  e»tar  al  lado 
^e  el,  y  eutender  en  todos  los  negocios  graves  del  relno,"  .  .  .  This  maket»  it  erident 
that  they  must  have  been  warH;hlef(»,  and  not  representatires,  in  the  supreme  council, 
^  an  adminietratWe  circumsoriptfton  sapertor  to  the  *>*oalpalli''~'' barrio"  or  lo- 
calised kindred  group.  The  fbur  *'  main  quarters  **  therefore  Ibrmed  military  bodies 
only,  and  this  follows  plainly  fVom  the  detaUed  descriptions  of  warfkre,  so  profUsely 
given  la  the  ehrouiclee  of  TVcMomee.  The  tmtb  of  this  Ikct  has  been  feH,  though 
not  AiUy  understood,  by  Cii»rigtn>  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VII.  pp.  4M  and  4V6)  where  he  hinU  at 
%)Hf  (bur  ehielk  (under  various  name*)  as  so  naany  '*  classes  of  general*.**  Tbeee  four 
superior  war>captalus  are,  besklee.  (bund  also  in  Hichhuacan,  **JiekKi(m,  ttc^  ete^ 
MtektmcoH **  (*•  -yrii^era  Parte,**  p.  l^t) :  ''tenia  pnesto  cnatro  seiores  may  principales 
en  onatro  ftrouieras  de  la  provincia*"  and  in  Peru,  where  they  have  been  decorated 
uiith  the  titles  of  **  vice-roy.** 

•    U  ia  inteieelii^  W  note  here  tha(  the  term  **  barrie  "  ii»  applied  by  Spanish  anthers 
MiserinunsMy  to  (he  four  great  aubdiviaWoa  and  to  the  kins  themselves. 

»'«  Dunkn  (Cap.  XL  pp.  97,  1(»  and  103),  T^zazomoc  (Cap.  XV.  p.  U)  both  place 
the  organisatioi^  by  whkh  these  four  chielk  appear  prominenA.  immediately  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tecpaiieca,.and  beCMre  the  oonlbderaoy  witli  the  Texcucans  and  Tlaco- 
p^as,  laetmuMMU  (**  UiM,  dt§  ChiekimMn^f,**  Cap.  XXXiV.  p.  i»>)  speaks  in  general 
lerma  of  a  **  ieorganLiation>**  alWr  the>oonlMeracy  ha«l  bee»  forme*  1.  So  does  Acogta 
(Lib.  VIU  K9^  XVi,,p.  4W»,  white  '*  CiMct  Acmires*'  (pp.  57  and  M)  agrees  with  the 
two  flret. 

v*l^  ie  eelf-evident  tJhU  thee«  feur  ckieftaine  were  also  inferior  Co  the  **  snake- 
woman;"  and  tkls  Ihict  is  amply  illustrated.    X>mrun  (Cap.  XVI,  pp.  IKD  and  lil)  con- 
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office  wns,  or  course,  elective  artl  non-hereditary,  antl  the  electl<ttf 
look  place  in  the  same  manner  nnd  (BOmetimes,  nt  leHSt)  nt  tlicf 
same  lime  as  that  of  the  "chief  of  men."^^  In  case  the  latter 
was  unable  to  lead  the  con feilerate forces  on  the  war-path,  and  the 
"  Cihnacohaatl  "  himself  was  not  available  elth«r,  then  the  posts 
of  chief  oominander  as  well  as  of  leader  of  the  Bfcxicans  proper, 
might  be  filled  by  one  or  the  other  of  them.*"  This,  however, 
was  always  a  teinporuy  sittiBtion,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  differenoe  of  lank  between  the  fbnr,  since  the  Mexicatt 

ceralng  "EihuahiincBU,"  Cnp.  \Xn.  p.  lira):  "j  lucgo  Tlncjiotlel.  i>r1ncip8  de  la 
nlLiciB.  miuKM  CD  BombM  del  rey -in*  runen  ■peralhidot,  ele.,etc.'>  . '."  "Llamd  «l 
lef  i  un  leGar  qne  »e  IlkiDiiDii  CnnnliDocblK  y  tiliolo  goagntl  detoda  l»  molHtnl 
dlpl^nilolc  qoB  Ttncaellel  en  yn  vlcjn  y  qiie  do  poclria  y»  Ir  ■  giienii  Ma  Mpnrtuli. 
dindoletodm  ti»ei«nHaBet  y  alilorlilaa  qnvMnnrjiniMcilIeloreillietni,  .  .  .  ."  (Unit. 
XXXIV.  p.  «GT.  ela.,  eU.),  Taoiemte  (Ca|i.  XVII,  p.  i;),  TtacwIMl.  aabuiqiiBnils 
cleetwl  "(JlhUReobdatl."  WHthcnonly  "TlncochcalcaU,"  and  bel*, ni  Iliat  line. insroli;  , 
mentioned  aa  "nno  tie  ello*  da  Ion  eapltArteB."  snil  (p,  ill)  hs  Hppeani  as  "oiriiliM 
SenaiBl  de  elloa."  (Cap.  XSSI,  p.  U):  •- Boipanilid  Tlacatleltlla  y  dljoi  qaleio  d«#  | 
aTlia  1  TlacnlecaO.  y  1  TlacnclicBlr^all.  para  que  piilillquon  liiago  en  lDdaeatar4|iul>]lo> 
ciU  gnsmi  (Mr  las  varHof,  ■  .  ."  (Csp.  XXTin,  p.  13):  "□innilarDn  el  my  Uocteiiirna 
r  ZihuHGoall,  i  tM  cupilane*  TIaeaMiMll,  TlKcoctwaleatl.'Cuaulininbtll.  ^  Thauaalfiul.' 
que  Inego  al  lercerdlnae  aperdbleien  y  |jiiale*en  encarainocon  tin  armai  y  rlcaalla*." 
etc.Pte.  This  entire  "CV<tn1ca''brlB[leBiinhncta  or  that  kind,  too  nuiiiert>u>  Id  quote. 
Tbe  Htet,  amply  proTan  Iwretnnira,  that  the  "  ZllinacDatI "  wel  alio  ex-ofDela  liaad- 
nar^liNf  at  the  tribe  of  Heilco,  ia  alone  auIBcieDt  to  establlih  ttie  Inrerlorlty  or  tlie 
fourothere.    See  "  0»(l«  Jlanlru"  [p.n7), 

«■  Id  eTldsne*)  or  Ihll  there  la  the  entirv  eerie*  nf  tpeclllrBlI]'  lleVtcan  tun>oM, 
itarting  wilb  the  ••  CoiiU^  Bamtret"  (p.  tij:  "  PrlincrDmenle  orlennroo  q*e  siempre  •« 
^ardiuae  etle  eatatuto  en  In  ooi'te  Mexican*,  y  ea  que  ileapuea  de  electa  Key  en  ell*. 
ellgleioen  qiiatro  aenoree.  Irennanoi'6  parlmleB  niaa  cercanoa  ilel  mlwmO  Rey.  tea 
qUHlea  tuiEeseen  dltadog  de  prlncl|i«s:  lag  itltados  qne  entom^pa  rlleron  ieatoa  qunlro 
el  pHracro  fM  .  .  .  (COIlow  thvAinr  namea  and  title*).  .  .  ."  The  aanM  veralon  haa 
been  adopted  viUi  mora  ur  leaa  lariation.  by  Durfin  (Cap.  XI.  pp.  IN  and  IMl, 
T^wwinoe  ICap.  XV,  pp.  U  u>d  U),  Jottph  dt  ^eoMa  {Lib.  TI.  nap.  XXV,  p.  UIJ  and 
Hrmni(I)ec.  Ill,  Lib.  II. cap.  XIX,  pp.  Wand  7H).  Bes Idea,  there  la  the  Inilepefident 
reralon  of  ^Snkojn'"  (Llli.  Vlll.oap,  XXXandXKXI,  pp.  .Ileand  itlij.  who  ia  ei-cn  too 
poalttie.aUitliig,  or  Htleaet  leading  to  Hie  Inlbrenoe,  that  at  every  eleotlan  of  a  "eblef 
o(  men,"  the  (bar  iillloea  wore  alto  newly  fliledi  and  inveated  at  the  aano  lima.  Tlila 
Sppetrato  be  a  mlaeuHDeptlun.  eiplnined  by  the  Uodhie  Itnmirei  and  by  Dnran. 

It  mny  be  ia  plaee  here  M  reler  to  a  dlffateat  Terston,  which  rohiees  (be  nnnibar  of 
theaeasalttanla  li)tlie"B)ilerornen  "  locwaoniy.  We  And  II  In  Oimuiral"  tTaiiquUta," 
VedlB  I,  p.  U<]:  "Laa  apelacmnea  iban  B  oinij  doa  Jnecca  majporoa.  que  llamaa 
lecnltlato,  y  que  alempr«  aolinn  aer  parlentea  del  eefiar  .  .  .  ."  and  alan  in  ZlirUa 
I"  Rnppvrt,"  e\c.i  tL  W).  By  rererenoe,  however,  to  Sakngun  [Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX),  It  win 
be  aecn  that  the  celelirntetl  Frani'lHcan  e|ieiika  of  only  two  or  the  ruur  wlHeb  lie  mvn> 
liana  (Lib.  Till,  aap.  XXX].  Theae  two  lire  •"FIncachvBknII "  and  "Tiscatecati  " 
C'-TlneochteciKIl''  and  "Tlacateoutll  >■  by  abbreviation ).  whom  he  again  oatla  (Lib. 
TUl,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  311)  "  principal  eaptalna.  nf  Which  tltere  ner«  alttaya  two."  while 
(Lib.  tX.  cap  I,  p.  Ml)  lie  sella  tbe  same,  -  gnvomora  iif  Tlatllnleo."  Tbe  Tlaiflnlcao 
Irndillon  apiienra  very  plainly  In  the  irrltinga  or  the  learneil  rriar,  which  wrttinga  haT* 
WleldE'l  auvli  a  Tnai  Inlluenre  in  llleriitHre  on  aliorislnnl  lloalen. 

'"-y<r(  ar  War"  (p.  laj).  £»lia^a  (Lib,  VIII,  cap.  XXIV.  p.  311),  JTamin  (Cap,?.; 
XSll,  p.  IBHJ,  Clnv^cro  (Lib.  Vll,  cap,  XXL  p.  lui). 
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cbitiiiieler*  meution  them  imliscriminatel}'  as  military  captains  of 
liiM  lii^liest  rank.  Still,  while  tliis  fact  remains  undisputed,  we 
uotie^  among  later  authors  that  two  of  the  four,  namely:  ''  Ezhua- 
huaeatr*  unti  "  Tlaeateceatl "  are  called  :  *' judges." ''^"'='  How  the 
duties  of  a  judge  sitting  j)ermanently,  could  be  performed  by  a  war- 
chief,  is  rather  difficult  to  comprehend,  whereas  those  of  a  chief 
executioner  of  judicial  decisions  agree  well  with  those  of  a  military 
office,  in  primitive  society.  *'  Cuauhnochtecuhtli "  is  positively 
statetl  to  have  been  "chief  executioner"  (•' alguazil  maior")  or 
sheritf."^^  The  Coilex  Mendoza,  however,  makes  all  four  equal,  by 
calling  each  of  them  "  executive  officer."  Samuel  Purchas,  in  his 
^^Pilgrimage,"  renders  this  incorrectly  by  ''officer  of  dispatch." '-^''^ 
Such  was  indeed  their  true  position.  What  the  '*  elder  brother" 
was  to  the  kin,  the  four  great  war-captains  were  to  the  tribe. 
To  them  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  council  were  communicated 
through  the  '*Cihuacohuatl"  or  the  "  Tlacatecuhtli,"  and  thej/ 
were  intrusted  with  their  execution.  Consequently  they  super- 
intended the  maintenance  of  order  and  quietness  at  every  place 
where  the  tribal  authorities  exercised  control,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  markets,  and  in  the  central  square  encompassing  the  great 
"'house  of  God."  But  the}'  were  also  the  immediate  military 
assistants  of  the  "  chief  of  men,"  and  as  such,  as  far  as  he  ex- 
ercised any  power  to  punish,  they  also  acted  as  his  **  executive  offi- 
cers" when  necessary .**^^    It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  four  loialers 

»"  The  *'  Tlacatecatl "  Ir  called  a  *•  Judgr^.'*  second  in  Jurisdiction  only  to  iho  "  Ciliua- 
cohuaU*'  by  Torqufintula  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  352).  The  same  author  cmIN  hiui  a 
*'  valiant  capUiln  "  (Lib.  IL  cap.  LXXVf.  p.  211).  After  Uiis  autlior.  he  ha*«  beiMi  cilled 
a  JudKO  by  V^ancurt  (Parte  Ilri,  Trat  11%  cap.  I,  p.  870),  by  CUirigero  (Lib.  VII.  cap. 
XVI,  p.  481).  It  IH  hiuKular  to  notice  that  for  intttartce  Vttancurt  (Parte  11a.  Trat.  I*,  c.ip. 
XVIII,  p.  320)  mentions  that  "Water-Rat'*  (••Ahuitzotl")  wa«  •*  Tlacatecatl.>,  captain 
general  ot  tlie  Muxicana."  In  this  he  follows  Torq%iewiada  (Lib.  IL  cap.  LXIll.  p.  K'^'O. 
>vho,  in  turn.  ajj^reeH  with  his  pretiecessor,  MtndU^i  (Lib.  If,  cap.  XXXV  and  XXXVI. 
p.  1.')!).  The  latter  i.4  particularly  explicit.  His  statements  agree  with  tliosi*  of  the 
Codex  Afftifloza  (platen  XIII  and  XVIIl).  '*  EzhuahuacatI  ^  is  aUo  rcproenti'd  a» 
"alcalde"  in  the  Codex  Mendozn  (plate  LXIX,  tercera  Parti<la,  No.  IS),  wJiioh  .ifr.iiu 
represents  him  as  "'tjxecuior"  (plate  LXV.1.  tercera  Parthla,  No.  10).  All  thi^i  tend*  to 
dhow  that  tliese  officers,  besides  bein<  principal  war*captainp,  were  also  execut«irs 
ul'  jntlicial  decrees. 

«'»  Hamirez  dc  Fuenleid  (Lrttre,  .Mexico,  3  Nov.,  1.'>:12.  *•  Premier  Recueil,'^  etc..  p.  24S) : 
"  I'n  otilc.ier.  nomme  (iuamuchil.  remplit  le»  t'onction:)  d'altruazd  mayor.  .  .**  Torgue- 
mtuUi  (Lib.  XL  cap.  XXV,  pp.  3Si  and  :{.*»:)).  I'etancurt  (V«d.  I,  p.  370,  etc.),  CUirigero 
iHb,  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  481).  The  "  Ci*tlex  AhndoziC*  (plate  LXVI.  feivera  Pallida.  No. 
7^  ouIIh  him  ••executor,"  like  "  Tldancal«|ui''  anil  *'  Kzhuahuacatl." 

'•"(Vm/cjt  Afendoza  (plates  LXVI  and  LXVlll).    In  the  latter  he  calls  them  '•Valien- 
|i»s,"    Ki»r  the  interpretation  of  Purchas  see  King$bor<fuyh  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  73  and  74). 
"* /»0f/itices  of  that  kind  are  ftequenlly  found,  both  in  Duran  and  Texoxomoc. 
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had  the  right  to  appoint  the  assistants  whom  they  needed^  beyond 
sending- out  subonlinates.  or  rather  detailing  them  on  |>articular 
errands.  As  to  watchmen  in  llie  market-places^ — the  oiBcera  who 
circulated  about  preserving  i>eace  and  onler  there  —  they  were 
placeii  at  their  posts  by  the  tribe.  Bui  it  was  their  duty  to  report 
to  the  chief  executive  otticers,.  ifiay«  to  apply  to  them  for  assistance, 
whenever  anything  happeneil  which  ret|uiretl  the  exercise  of  higher 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  these  subalterns  obeyeil  their  onlers  in 
the  interests  of  tribal  business. 

We  have  alreaily  notieeil  that,  among  the  four«  ^^  Cuauhnoch- 
tecuhtli "  is  most  distinctly  mentioneil  as  ju«licial  executioner,  even 
prominently  before  the  others.  But  this  ofllcer  again  is  lost  sight 
of  at  the  election  of  a  ^^ chief  of  men.'*  Then  another  looms  up 
in  his  place.  This  is  the  ^^  man  of  the  black  house/*  Tlilancalqui, 
It  api>ears  that  each  of  the  three  first^named  i)osition8  namely : 
''  Tlacochcalcatl,"  '*  Tlacateccatl,**  **  Ezhualmacatl/*  was,  t<^etlier 
with  the  last-named  *"•  Tlilancalqui,"  a  preparatory'  stage  for  tlie 
office  of  *'  chief  of  men."'^*^  "  One  of  these  four  had  to  bo 
elected  king  "  says  the  Coilex  Ramirez.^^     While  it  is  ditllcult  to 

5^3 This  stntcment  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  *'Ctitiur  liamir^:**  (p.  M). 
whirh  document  npri-ees  almost  vorbally  with  I>urtim  (Cap.  XI,  p.  lO'P.  Ai*i«l6 
from  Teiozomoc  (Cap.  XV)  and  Jco»ta  (Lib.  VI.  cap.  XXV).  who  both,  thouirh  rather 
vajrui'ly.  ronlinn  the  above,  there  are  other  indications  conl1nnin>(  it.  For  intttancti: 
C<uUr  yfr.mlozn  (plate  XI,  interpretation  or  rnthiT  text) :  "  Ylen  el  dioho  TisM)«,McaUl  hit* 
por  e.»lrenio  valiente  y  veiicot^o  en  annaa.  y  antes  <|U0  i>uU*e<Hei>e  en  el  dicho  Henorto, 
hizo  pur  8u  persona  en  la-^  guerras  codas  hazanosas  do  valentin.  ponUmde  alv^anx6 
toniur  dictado  de  TIacalecall,  que  tenia  por  titulo  de  ^Ti\\\  calidad  y  e"»latb»,  y  era  el 
punto  de  que  en  vacando  dIcho  senorio,  el  tal  punto  yl^fi'ado  subcetlia  luego  en  el  dioho 
senorio,  lo  qual  ansimibuio  sus  antecesores  hennauo:^  altrat*  conlenidos  y  padre,  y 
agui'lo  tuvieron  el  nii»mo  curso  de  los  tilulos  y  dirtado,  por  dondo  subieron  ii  acr 
senores  de  Mexico."  Again  (plate  LXVIIf,  teirera  partida).  no  difference  is  nmilo 
between  "TIacalecall"  and  ''Tlacochcalcatl  ;*'  bi»th  aif  c.nlle<l  *•  valientes"  an«l  **ciipl« 
tanes  de  lo8  exercitos  Mexican«)s."  Tonjnnnadii  (Lib.  11,  cap.  LV,  p.  17*2):  "y  ipio 
Axayacatl.  Hijo  de  To^o^omoclli  (S^enor  Mexicano)  era  llontbre  Valeroso,  y  de  mul 
gran  I'uerte.  para  el  Keinado.  t'ue  de  coniun  consentiuiiento,  pasado  A  esta  Dignidad. 
de  la  que  tenia  de  Tlacuhcalcatl,  y  Capitan  (Jeneral,  y  hecho  Uei."  (Cap.  LXIII,  p. 
l^»^)•.  "Aljuitzoil,  Ilcrmano  del  Difunto,  y  «le  su  Antecenor  Axay.-icatl,  era  Tlacateeatl, 
6  Capilan  (ieneral  do  los  Mcxicano.s.  .  .  .**  Thus  lie  acknowledges  that  both  TIacate* 
cati  and  TlacoiOitecatl  were  alike  eligible.  It  is  l>ut  natural  to  read  similar  aritertions 
in  Vrtnucurt  (Parte  Ua,  Trat.  I*,  cap.  XVI,  p.  .loT).  cap.  XVIII,  p.  :p>0),  ami  Clarh/rro 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  283,  cap.  XXIL  p.  287).  This  author  speaks  of  the  different 
••chiefs  of  men"  having  been  "generals  in  chief"  of  the  Mexican**.  X<>w  since  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XXI.  p.  4U4)he  states  that  the  •*  Tlacochcalcall"  was  tlie  "pHncipal"  an)«>ng  the 
war*captains,  \i  follows,  that  the  chiefs  named  l)y  him  had  all  attained  that  rank.  Hut 
we  know  that  other  authoritieM  frequently  give  them  another  title  also,  therefore  llic 
conclusion  is  l)Ut  natural  that  there  were  several  head-chiefs  for  military  purposes,  etc., 
from  whom  the  '*  chief  of  men  "  miglit  bo  chosen, 

2"  ••  liiblioteca  Mtxicana  "  (p.  58). 


•^0 

cf  the  privile^  fimr.  it  »  ««r  to 
the  hUKk  hooae^  jiHiaifi  b«  of 

^CmH'  Lobreta"  of  SancK  ♦!»  la  T*^^  in  ChniiaB^  pfaijs 
eomvpimoiM  port  in  dis  ■uiirfap*  «r  •*  nHtfioHi  "•  of  cfa,* 
6r  Mexico  and  CeaXxmL  JunMca^**  The  -  nn  of  tbe  liUck 
derk  boQoe."  was  dMreftiie  ai  mniiiHeiien  oe^rtoa  *^iiiodiciii«'* 
Mid  trihet  gDvcnunnrt^  A»  «Kfa*  lie  ippeacs  te  ocnpj  a  stage 
preperatory  to  the  high  oifce  of  ••  chief  of  men."  mml  rcpmenuw 
togefherwith  the** Minima"* P"P«""tn'*«»^  Inr :>«hagQiu'>^ 
the  eieaKMt  of  MMKciae  or  ■■hp  ia  the  eiectioe  oT  that  otfBcer. 
^^Hfleaemlqai''  ie  oceeaooeaT.  thuegh  rmnlj^  awnchMKd  as  a 
war-dnef,*^  bat  nmooe  of  nnportBee  apfoar  ta  ham  beea 
hrtnMdcd  to  him ;  aad  Joseph  de  itceaca  caBs  the  thKe  other  ehielh 
«« warriorsr^  to  h»  exfesfawoa :  aai  fiaidlT.  he  i»  laeile  a  c«MiMea- 
tial  adYttor  m  thDcs  of  great  pablie  «bBfer.  This  ia  about  aH  ae 
know  of  thie  ciBct^  hi  ifiitina  to  the  govenuaeat  of  the  MexieaB 
tribe* 

The  fact,  aiapljimfTeBaeiiia,  that  the  ^ehicf  of  oMa*^  bad  to 
be  aclectecl  from  amoag  the  four  chiefs  aod  officers  eaomenited, 
bears  directlj  on  the  natoie  of  the  dignitj  with  which  the 
**  Tlacatecohtli "  was  fairested.  It  foUj  diipoeee  of  the  assQBip. 
tlons,  that  this  officer  was  anjtfaing  but  aa  Indian  war-chief  of 
the  highest  order,  or  that  heredity  waa  attached  to  the  office,  thoogh 
it  does  not  disprore  soccession  of  office  Kmited  to  anv  single  kin. 
While  it  Uios  explains  manj  inctdeatal  featorea  €^  organization 
and  government,  it  leads  us  back  to  the  office  of  ^*t;hief  of  men**  and 
through  it«  recalls  some  of  the  fundamental  attribotes  of  the  tribe. 


•M  J,  n,  wm  Mknttoii  (*<  n«$rhrMumg  ehur  tOUm  SUM  te  Oiifwiiifc*  cie^  '^  T^mir^ 
CrMeo  Am§r4tntM.**  by  sreUg  Cnkr^ra,  0«niuiD  transUtioii,  |».  SI) :  **  Iknim  of  darkoeM 
whkh  b«  (Viiiftn;  IijnI  btiill  In  tli«  ffpftM  of  *  low  rMpiniiont.**  B«t  Uw  dark  bouse  i« 
X«t  mor*  pofilMvii|)r  mytloed  In  UntiUnntk\tk,  Ptpol  I'M  (Part  II.  ohap.  II,  p. »):  **Ge- 
kama  llii/'  from  "  Ork  **  black.  "  ammmnW§  QQuidUd"  <p.  180).  AIm  {Chmp,  VIII,  p. 
147,  cap.  IX,  |i|>.  I  in  nmX  14tf).  It  In  lnU*raftlnir  lo  doUc«,  in  connaetloB  wUh  Ibis,  Uiat 
tha  taina  jrnthcrlnir  of  NtN»rl|rlnal  irmhiUm*  kino  iiMmtKms  <p.  81)  a  bousa  ailed  witb 
lanoas  (iliirU;!  "HUm  nhlcut  Chaylni'ha  ii  Wl,  uloqnal  cbakol  diapam  aaklelobra  chl 
oha.  olil  Ulnlnlc,  chl  xofiolilo,  chiri  pa  ha.''  (Cap.  IX.  p.  IM) : "  qate  chieut  u  x-e  oc  cbi 
qnholiibpa  ('hNlm-ha."  Thin  corrafiponflt  witb  tba  Maxkan  **  TlacochoalcaU.**  Airain 
we  are  truNied  (p.  Ml)  i*t  a  "  hitune  of  tlirers  **  alto  repeated  (p.  154),  aad  it  is  ea«y  to 
reooirniie  In  It  a  ciMinteriiart  to  the  *'  Tlaeateoatl.'*  Thna  again  tbe  analogy  between 
the  UufitenmllMNns  and  the  Max lnans«  appeart  nuntained  to  sonie  extent. 

iM««  iti§loritt  pmtntl**  etc.  (t.ib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  S18). 

tN|}y  7v«fi«(Hnf»c,    QiiotNtloitii  are  Mi|K«r1tuotis.   See  hU  **  Odnioo." 

MY "  iiUturin  mtlHmi  y  mttrttt  H§  /mflof*'  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.441). 

MttPouT  Vmauouy  Mvbmvm,  II.  44 
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We  have  nlready  st&t^  that  the  trihe  was  a  voluntary  association 
of  kins  for  rouliial  protection.  Though  this  was  uiidoubletllj-  the 
original  purpose,  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  cotirse  of  time  and  na 
a  result  of  aucceaa  in  warfare,  the  trilw,  as  a  military  organ izntion, 
grew  into  n  cluster  for  procuring  and  fncreasing  siibsiBtence.**' 
Tliis  n-as  achieved  hy  gathering  booty  tn  succeasful  raids,  and  by 
imposing  tribute  upon  triltes  whose  military  power  had  been  ovei« 
come  in  such  dHshca  and  forays. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  but  few  tribes  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Mexicans.^**  In  fact,  it  was  tlio  nearly 
equally  balanced  j>ower  of  tlie  Pueblos  oecnpying  the  lake  ]>aBin; 
thai  made  the  fbrniAtlon  of  thai  confederac}'  possible,  Sudi  i 
course  was  necessary  to  prevent  them  fl-om  destroying  each  other 
for  the  benefit  of  expectant  neighbors.**  But  when  once  thii 
confederacy  was  formed,  then  their  joint  efforts  were  diret^ted  to 
conquest,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  subslsteno* 
through  tribute.  As  the  imposltioQ  of  tribute  was  a  military 
measure,  so.  also,  its  collection  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  miliUtry 
branch  of  the  tribal  government.  This  is  evident  (Vom  the  fact 
that  the  kins  had  delegated  to  the  tribe  all  authority  over  outside 
matters.^'  Hence  the  "chief -of  men"  became  the  olllcial  head 
of  tribute-galhererfl.*** 

""•Arl<if  iror"  [l>p.  X,  o;  nnd  M,  nlao  note*). 

■••Tke  Diunbet  anil  BBmei  or  Uiiuw  liilHs  ir*  j^I  nndeflnHl.  ItD  ntiKineally'JViAl' 
can  wurcea  inalxioc  upoa  ■  ocnfwvl  of  Teian«n  (try  foneot  unit)  b^Ihe  MrxIcBiia,' 
it  followi  IhBt,  ucoRlloK  to  the  CaiHfi  namim  [pp.  61  to  ill),  the  tribes 
bentrethMiiippOMUetcDt,  wire  [lie  T^uixmara.Uie'XoEtaiinlleR,  and  thnae  of  UallKi 
huie.  ar  Uw  Mttlemenu  to  tha  tratt  hihI  aonthircit.  limnni  (Oii.  IX  (a  XVI  rM 
Tanowue  [Cnp-  Vlll  lo  XXJ  ■>unouri  ao  ilnep.  of  conrip,  Aeotta  [Lib,  VII,  nap.  XII  ti 
XVl.    TlK  CeOtx  JftrwAii(i(|>1iU«a  Vand  Vl)ni]<1a  In  t)M  xborn  the  piMbloa  of  ChKlM) 

tnidlUon,  lu  npaiUd  by  IxlliUoohM  ("  fHif.  det  Cftfrkfinlfiiri."  Cap.  XX2I, 

XochimiloD  utt  CuiUahiiBc,  xIIhauKh  tlie  ftrnilU  eonredeintlon  look  place  (aceorinnB 
ID  Ilia  aame  aolliorilf ,  Cap.  XXXII)  aome  yeara  later.  AoiH>rdfn|r  (d  Targuemaiia  <Llb. 
tl.  cap.  XLIl.  pp.  llS.ctc.),  KaloMttH  (1-flrta  llo.  Trnt.  1>.  Bap.  XIV.  p.  3S1),  IheXoalil. 
mllcna  were  conquered  by  tJie«OBrei1enitei.  Ar-cording  to  ttglta  ("Btilorta  imH^ua," 
Lib.  111.  cap.  I,  p.  l.tO).  the  Teieucxna  ^iiOJected  Xachlmllco.  Cbmffero  (Lib.  IV.  cap! 
T,  p.  3SS)  iiKlvea  trilh  the  Moxican  leralon . 

■"■■  Codfrt  Jtitmtnf"  (p.  W. 

•"Thli  reauHed  trom  tha  aouiUtutkin  et  (ho  iriba,  M  an  aaaociatiaa  of  kina  M* 
wntiial  protection  and  auMonanos. 

a«  Ttonomoe  (Cnp.  X.  p.  IS):  "y  Biini|ue  enTlBti  idarlol  rtteoaclarn  para  lodualotf 
MexleanoB  en  i^omnn,"  The  fkct  Uiat  Uie  Ratherinit  of  triliitte  mu  direolly  coDtr»lla4 
b7  the  "chief  or  men"  l>  aoRanenlljradniltleil  that  II  bnrdly  need  a  an  j  further  prooT.' 
Xamirtt  dt  Fuenlai  (■•  ttUre,"  bIo.,  p.  StR,  Itr UtaiMi  aecrlbfl*  the  KathcrlnE  of 
tribute  u>  an  olDccr  whom  be  Mil*  "  leotixaalcalacUI."   Thit  afaauld  laat  propciVl 
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Whenever  any  ti-ibe,  with  or  without  a  struggle,  yielded  to  the 
warlike  power  of  the  Mexicans  and  their  associates,  the  amount 
and  kind  of  articles  to  be  delivered,  as  tribute,  at  fixed  periods, 
was  at  once  determined  between  "  the  parties.^^^  Yq^-  i\^q  faithful 
performance  of  that  contract,  the  vanquished  stood  in  daily  peril 
of  their  lives  ;^^  and  in  order  to  watch  them  constantl^s  and  to 
regulate  the  delivery  and  transmission  of  the  tribute,  special 
officers  were  maintained  among  the  conquered  pueblos  by  their 
conquerors.  These  officers  were  called  ''  gatherers  of  the  crops," 
calpixqui.  Each  one  of  the  three  confederates  sent  its  own 
''calpixqui"  among  the  tribes  which  had  become  its  exclusive 
pi'ey,  and  where,  as  sometimes  occurred,  one  pueblo  paid  tribute 
to  all  three  confederates,  it  had  to  submit  to  the  residence  in  its 
midst,  of  as  many  representative  gatherers  of  duties.^^^ 

"  klacochcalcntl-teculitli."  But  we  know  that  the  duties  of  the  latter  ofliccr  wei-e  quite 
different.  Still,  the  collection  of  tribute  being  n  branch  of  military  life,  tltc  mistake 
is  ensily  accounted  for.  The  military  chronicles  of  the  Mexican  tril>e  teem  with 
instances  where  the  stewards  are  described  as  nndcr  direct  orders  of  the  "chief  of 
men,*'  as  in  ZurUa  (pp.  68,  «9.  70).  It  may  also  be  inferred  from  Uie  exajrgeratcd  state- 
.  ments  about  tlie  tribute  system  among  the  Tczcucans,  contained  in  IxtlUxochitl 
("  HUt.  ilea  Chichimtques"  Cap.  XXXV,  p|).  230-241). 

>»'  I  refer  to  the  following  passages  of  Tezozomnc  ('•  Crdiiica,"  Cap.  IX.  p.  Ifi. 
Capture  of  Azcaputzaleo;  Cap.  XV,  p  24.  (Uiyuacan;  XVII,  p.  28,  Xocljimilro;  XVIIl, 
p.  29,  Cuitlahuac;  XXVI,  p.  40,  Chalco;  XXVII,  p.  41.  Tepeacac  and  Tecamachnlco; 
XXIX,  pp.  44  and  4.5,  Tziccoac  and  Tucpan;  XXXII,  p.  .M),  Aliuilizapan,  and  the 
Totonaca;  XXXVIII,  p.  52,  Coayxtlnhuacan;  XXXVIII.  p  (U,  Huaxaca;  Cap.  LXI.  p. 
102.  Chiapan  and  Xilotepec;  Cap.  LXV,  p.  110,  Cuextlan;  Cap.  LXXII,  p.  12-2:  Teioloa- 
pan;  LXXVI,  p.  l.SO,  Tecuantepec  and  others;  LXXIX,  p.  I.JO.  Xoconm-hco;  LXXXIV, 
p.  148,  Nopallan;  LXXXVIII,  Xaltepcc;  XCI.  p.  159.  Quelznltepec).  Durdn  (Cap. 
IX,  p.  77;  X,  p.  94;  XII.  p.  112;  XVII,  p.  151;  XVIII,  p.  1,V.»;  XIX,  p.  171;  XXI, 
p.  ia5;  XXII.  p.  191;  XXIV%  p.  205;  XXXIV,  p  2«9;  XLI,  p.  SJI ;  XLVI,  j).  373.  etc.). 
These  passages  fully  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  tribute  was  imposed  on  the 
vanquished,  at  the  close  of  a  successAil  foray.  IxtUlxochitl  (**  Hiatoire  ties  Chichiing- 
qtiea,'*  Cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  271  to  273).  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXIV,  ]).  313): 
'*  Habieudo  paciflcado  la  provincia,  luego  los  seuores  del  campo  repartian  tributoH  ft 
Ids  que  habian  sido  conquistados.  .  .  ." 

"<  Durnn  (Cap.  LIII,  p.  42:J),  Also  the  complaints  of  the  Indians  of  Cempohunl  and 
Quiahuiztlan  (Totonaconas)  (on  the  coast),  to  Cortes,  about  the  dread  in  wliitth  tliey 
continually  stood  of  being  overrun  again  by  the  Mexican?*  and  their  confederates. 
(Coi'tts  •'  Carta  Segunda,"  p.  13,  Vedia  I).  Iternal  Liez  (Cap.  XLV,  p.  40;  XLVI.  p.  41, 
Vedia  II),  "  Real  F^^cutorUt,  etc:*  (Col.  de  Doc's  II,  p.  12). 

MO  This  results  from  the  •'articles  of  agreement"  of  the  confederacy.  Sec  benides: 
Zurita  (p.  G7).  Hernando  Pimentcl  Nezahualcoyotl  ('•  Memorial  dirigido  al  ret/,  etc.^' 
*^  Giografia  de  las  Lengtuis,*'  Orozco  y  Berra  pp.  244  and  245)  also  states:  "The 
pueblos  whose  tributes  were  distributed  among  Mexico  and  Tezruco  aixl  Tacuba 
were  the  following:  Coayxtlavuacan,  Cuauhtuchco,  Cotlaxtlan.  Avli^apan,  Tepeaca." 
Against  this  there  stands  the  version  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XLI,  p.  on) :  "  Luego  alii 
habl6  otro  principal  que  se  Uamaba  Mixcoatlaylotlacauelitoctzin,  dilc  al  ^efior  capitan, 
que  cuando  vivia  Mocthecuzoma  el  estilo  que  se  tenia  en  conquist^ir,  era  oste,  que  iWan 
Jos  JUexicanoB,  y  los  Tezcucanos,  y  los  de  Tlacupan,  y  los  de  las  Chinampas,  todos 
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Thus  the  Mexicans  bad  a  number  of  such  officers  scattered 
among  tributary  settlements.  The  "chief  of  men"  controlled 
their  actions,  but  his  power  did  not  extend  over  the  *'calpixca** 
of  the  tribes  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan.  He  could  not  even 
appoint  the  stewards  sent  to  dwell  among  the  tributary  foreign- 
ers,*® this  power  being  vested  in  the  council  alone.^^  Such  an 
office  was  by  no  means  a  post  of  honor  and  enjoyment.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  no  more  responsible  or  dangerous  duty  within 
or  without  the  tribe.  The  *'calpixqui"  while  he  had  not  the 
slightest  authority  to  meddle  witli  the  affairs  of  the  tribe  where  he 
lived, ^^  was  expected  to  watch  closely  the  di8[>osition8  and  iucli- 

Juntos  iban  sobrc  el  pueblo  6  provincia  quo  qiierlAii  conqnistnr.  y  despnea  qae  lo 
hnbinn  conqiiistndo,  lueffo  Be  volvian  4  sua  caaas,  j  4  sua  puebloa,  y  deapti^a  renian 
loa  sefioreB  dc  los  pueblos  que  liablan  aido  conquiatatlof,  y  traitin  su  tiibnto  da  oro  y 
de  piedraa  preclosaa.  y  de  plumngea  ricoa,  y  todo  lo  dnban  k  Moctheciizoraa,  y  aat  todo 
el  oro  venia  ft  hu  poder."  Thia  plain  and  very  natural  atatenient,  fh>m  a  Tlatllulean 
chief  who  afterwards  became  **  gobernndor *'  of  Tlatilulco  {.Sahagun,  Lib.  VIII, 
cap.  II,  p.  274).  has  been  twittted  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  onp.  ClI,  p.  572),  ao  aa  to 
Bay  among  oihor  things :  '*  and  they  had  the  tributca  gathered  at  Mexico,  and  here  It 
was  dii>tribute<l  among  the  three  Lords  according  to  the  directiona  given  by  him  of 
Blexico."  Torquemaula  haa.  in  this  instance,  evidently  change<l  the  text  of  hia  prede> 
ccs8(ir.  There  isnlsoan  undeniable  conf^ision  here  between  booty  and  tribute.  The 
former  had  to  be  divi<le<l  among  the  conquerors  while  they  were  yet  together;  the  hitter 
occurred  regularly  afterwards,  and  hence  did  not  need  to  go  through  the  hands  of 
Mexifjuifi  nguin.  The  story  of  Toiquemnda  is  corroborated  by  Ixililxochitl  (** Hiat, 
des  ChichimiquM*'  Cap.  XWXX,  ]>.  282),  who  clearly  says  that  "Fasting  Wolf"  put 
ptcwanls  only  when  the  tribute  belonged  to  hia  tribe,  but  tluit  the  wliolc  tribute  waa 
brought  to  Mexico  and  there"  the  agents  of  the  three  chiefs  divided  it  among  them- 
selves. Finally,  we  have  the  obsscuie  statements  of  Ramirez  de  FuenlecU  (pp.  244, 247, 
in  Icr  Kccneil  of  Mr.  Ternaux). 

»"The  ••Calpixcayoll"  was  a  permanent  office,  not  a  temporaiy  duty  or  mission; 
confrcquoutly  its  incumbents  could  not  be  appointc<l  by  a  single  war^chicf.  There  la 
evideiH-e  to  that  effect.  According  to  Ihirnn  (Cap.  XVI H,  p.  ir»4),  alter  those  of 
Tepeacac  had  been  conquered.  **  Cihuacohuatl"  pljiccd  a  *«tewar«l  in  tlieir  midst:  "MirA 
que  en  ello  no  aya  falta  ni  quiebra;  y  para  qucKto  mcjor  se  cumpla,  on  quiere  poner  un 
gobeniailor  de  los  f^enorcs  Mexicanos,  al  qual  aueis  (h'  obedecer  y  tener  en  lugar  de  la 
real  persona,  el  qual  t-e  llama  Oarucch.  y  con  e^to  os  podeis  ir  en  uorabuena  &  vuestraa 
tierras  y  ciudades  porque  al  rev  no  le  po<lcib  liablar."  (Cai>.  XXI,  pp.  18*!  and  187).  The 
steward  for  Cuetlaxthm  was  chosen  by  tlie  "  Sualte-woman ;"  or  at  least  his  choice  waa 
pnxlainied  by  tliat  officer.  (Cap.  XXIII,  p.  UK)):  "Acauado  el  sacrlllcio  y  despedidoa 
los  gUespedcjj,  Tlacuelel,  con  conscjo  del  rev,  enuio  un  virey  k  Coaixtlavac  para 
que  tuviese  cargo  de  aquella  provincia  y  de  los  tributos  reales,  el  qual  se  llamaua 
Cuauxocliiti " 

^"'This  results  IVom  the  fact  that  the  "Cihuacohuatl ''  announced  the  newly  choeen 
"Calpixqui."  In  this  case  he  plainly  acted  as  foreman  of  the  couucil,  proclaiming 
their  choice. 

»>«i  have  already,  in  note  4,  dit^posed  of  the  t^tatements  of  Sahag^in  (Lib.  VIII,  cap. 
XXIV,  p.  31.'i):  "y  lucgo  elcgian  gobernadores  y  ollciales  que  prcKidieben  en  aquella 
provincia,  no  de  los  naturales  de  ella,  siuo  dc  los  (jue  la  habiai*  con(|uistado."  In  Auther 
explanation  thereof,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  some  statements  of  the  interpreters  of 
the  Codex  Mendoza  {\Aiiie»  XX  and  XXI):  "Los  pueblos  flgurados  en  los  dos  planoa 
aiguicntes,  resumidos  aqui,  son  diez  y  ocho  pueblos,  seguu  que  e&lan  enWV.wVei^'ti^.  '^^x 
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nations  of  thoM  by  whotn  he  teas  surroaiided  and  to  report  fbi^h- 
with  any  sUdpicious  movements  or  utterances  that  oame  to  his 
notice.  Thus  he  appeared^  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  resided,  as  a  spy,  who^  reports  might,  at  any  time, 
bring  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  tlieir  conquerors.  Again,  it 
was  his  duty  to  conti'ol  the  bringrng  in  of  the  airticlee  promts^  as 
tribute,  at  stated  times^  Oonsequenily  he  was  the  hateful  ta)c* 
gatherer^  tlie  living  monument  of  their  defeat  with  all  its  unfortu- 

loft  Stfiores  de  Mexloo  ianlan  pnMto  nn  ffobemndor  llamado  Petlacalcatl,  aanqne 
en  eada  un  ptieblo  teiilan  puesto  tin  Calplxqne,  que  ea  cbmo  Mayordomo,  que  tenian  it 
eargo  de  baoer  reoejer  las  rentas  y  tributoa  qno'Iea  dicbo^'Sefiores  Ci'ibotabRn  a1 
Sefiorlo  de  Mexico  y  todos  loa  dichog  roayordomos  acudlan  al  dicho  PetlacalcaU,  como 
VUfOVjemador;'*  (plates  XXII  and  XXIU)r^  .  .-.  .  tenian  puestos  Calplxquea;  en 
oadauno  de  ellot,  y  en  lo  maa  priaeipal  domlnaba  aobre  todoe  eUoa  un  governador, 
para  que  los  mantnbleae  en  pas  y  Jnatieia,  y  lea  hioieae  cnmplir  ens  tributos  y  porque 
no  ae  rebelaaen ;  **  (plates  XXIV  and  XXV) :  **  Y  4  qne  Aiesen  bien  regldoa  y  governa- 
dos,  los  Sefiores  de  Mexico 'On  cada  uno  de  ellos  tenian  puestos  C)alpixqnes,  y  sobre 
todos  les  Calplxques  un  governador,  persona  principal  de  Mexico,  y  ansl  mfsmo  loa 
i^alplxquos  eran  Mexioanos,  lo-qnal  se  baoia  6  probeyaper  los  diobos  Sefiorta  y  A 
seguridady  para  que  no  les  rebelasen^  y  ft  qne  les  ndninlstrasen  Justleia  y  oyesen  en 
pollcla."  It  follows  fyom  tbe  above  that  tbe  ** Governors"  were  placed,  not  so  much 
Q?er  the  ^tribes,  as  over  the  *«calpixoa^  themselves,  and  indeed  the  *^  PetlabalcatI,*' 
"man  of  the  house  ef  chests«"  was  the  head«8Ceward,  to  whom  all  the  other  stewards 
had  to  direct  their oonaignments  of  tribute.  Conseqnently,  it  is  net  to  be  Understood 
M  "governor  of  a  pvovlnoe,'^  but  only*  *«  governor  of  the  stewards,*  whieh  IS  totally 
dUfereat. 

Besides,  there  is  posiUve  evidence  to  the- effect,  that  the  Mexicans  'and  their 
associates  never  interfered  with  the  antonomy-  of  tributary  tribes.  Andres  de  TA^ 
iWBAtcUm,**  etc.*  p.  MS):  **Los  que  tomaba  de  guerra>declan  tequltln  tlaootle,  qne 
quiere  declr,  trtbutan  como  esdavos.  En  estos  ponia  mnyordomos  y  reoogedores  y 
recaudadores ;  y  aunque  los  sefiores  roandabnn  su  gente,  era  debnjo  de  la  mano  destos 
de.M^xico.  .  .  .  Zurita  (*'i?<ip|»orV'ete.,  p.68>:  "  Les  chefs,  restantseignenrs  oomme 
avaat  la  guerre,  conservalent  lajurlsdictlon  civile  et  crtmineUe  dans  toute  l¥tendne  de 
leurs  domaines." 

When  the  tribes  of  the  gulf  coast  (the  Totonacas,  etc.>  arose  against  the  Mexicans, 
murdering  the  stewards  who  bad  been  placed  among  titem,  tliey  were  speedily  over- 
come again,  and  when  they  attributed  their  revoM  to  the  intrigues  of  tlieir  liend^chiefs, 
asking  the  Mexicans  to  punish  them  for  it,  the  Mexicans  replied,  according  to  Durdn 
(Cap.  XXIV,  p.  M4) :  •'*  nosotros  no  traemos  antoridad  para  raatar  4  nadie  sino  es  en 
guerra:  vuestros  sefiores  no  han  parecldo>en  esta  gnerrn  ni  los  emos  visto,  pero  no 
por  eso  se  escaparin,  pues  viiestras  raxones  y  dflreo  y  lo  que  pedis,  se  6Krk  al  rey 
nuestro  sefior  Monte^iima,  y  ^1  mnndari  que  se  execute  lo  que  nosotros  dexaremos 
ordenado,  y  luego  sin  mas  dilacion  los  traed  aqiil  A  todos  ante  nosotros  y  4  rony  buen 
recaudo."  Afterwards:  "envlaron  4  Cuaunochtli  y  i  Tlllancalqnl,  que  eran  de  los 
mayores  oydoras  del  consejo  sopremo,  para  qne  execniasen  aqnella  Justleia.'*  The 
two  chiefs  wore  cruelly  butchered  <p.  906).  This  story  is  also  related  b^  TezoK&moe 
(Cap.  XXXV,  pp.  fi5  and  66),  and  it  is  evidently  the  instance  referred  to  and  illustrated 
biy  the  Codex  Mendoza  (plate  LXVII)*  The  foregoing  tells  us  thnt  even  in  a  case  of 
dangerous  treachery  and  rebellion  such  as  4he  above,  the  Mexicans  did  not  claim  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affhirs  of  the  conquered  tribe,  of  their  own  accord,  but 
that  it  required  the  positive  request  of  that  tribe  to  eanse  them  to  act  in  the  premines. 
Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  **  chief  of  men  "  as  military  execntor  is  clearly  defined : 
*'jr  el  maodard  que  se  execute  lo  que  nosotros  dexaremos  ordenado.''  A  ver}*  i  mportant 
stMtemeai/ 
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Bmie  rasnlU.  It  oertainlj  raqtiired  men  of  capacity  ami  experience 
to  fill  anch  a  poeliion,  mml  we  need  not  wonder,  therefore^  if  the 
^^  cnlpixca,"*  wbom  Cortes  met  among  the  Totonacme  of  the  coaat^ 
wore  the  distinctive  tokens  of  chiefs.*^ 

The  conditions  of  tribute  were  various.  Some  tribes  delivered 
their  contributions  ever}'  eighty  days,  whilst  others  sent  them  in 
anaaallj.900  Id  moet  cases,  tlie^*  hati  to  be  carriei)  to  Mexico* 
Teoachtitian  by  the  tributaries,  or  at  least,  the  deliver}*  was  at 
their  charge.^^  This  was  done  frequently  by  prisoners  of  war^ 
maile  by  the  tributary  pueblo  and  sent  as  part  of  the  tribute 
itself.3^  The  ^*calpixqui'*  superintended  this  intercourse,  he 
verified  the  articles  received,  and  again  disimtcheii  tliem,  properly, 
to  the  ''  seat  and  home  '*  of  the  Mexicans.    All  this  necessitatei) 

«••  Bemal  Diet  de  Cluiith  (Cap.  XLVt,  pp.  40  nod  41). 

"•The  moftC  complete  record  of  tributes  whieh  we  poeeeee.  niiUI  now,  U  contained 
In  Uie  ao-oalled  Codex  Mmdo$a  i Parte  Segtimla,  plates  XiX  to  LVII.  ineliiMl?e).  A  HiU 
dlMaesion  of  the  mnltlfkrlons  details  thereof  Is  imiKwsible  here.  It  would  require  an 
esear  by  itMlf,  which,  however  instructive  it  might  be*  would  largely  exce««l  Uie  limlta 
of  this  pa|>er.  Of  course,  not  all  tlie  autliorltleii  agree  with  them.  1  merely  ren»r,  in 
addition,  to  Durdn  (Cap.  XXV).  Orlerfo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  LI,  pp.  5S&,  Nl  and  *i)» 
Clarifftro  (Lib  VIL  cap.  XV).  UUUxockHt  («*  RittL  dt9  CMckimiqHm.**  Cap.  XXXV),  th« 
latter  as  well  as  Torguemada  (Lib.  JI,  cap.  LllI,  \*\^.  IHTand  ItM)  conflning  himsolf  to 
the  Tezciicans  and  their  tributaries  exclusively.  See  AirtheruioiT.  X¥ritn  (pp.  i4U, 
247  and  248),  Ramirtz  de  Fueiileal  (Letter,  p.  251).  It  is  t.ino  Intei^htinK  to  oouhult  the 
statements  gathered,  on  the  tribute  quentton,  IVom  tribes  sul^c<'i  to  tiie  Mexicans.  Mee, 
on  Chttlco.  Fray  Domingo  de  la  Anundaeion  {tMter  dated:  Chitlco,  20  .H«*pt.,  1AM.  2d 
*'  Ue<*neil"  of  Mr.  Ternnux-Conipans.  \\\t.  88.1  nn<i  381):  on  ,\fattatxiHCOt  Xuritn  (pp.  MM- 
897),  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  140).  The  Inttor  mostly  eoplon  (Vtmi 
ZuritH.  Finally,  much  information  as  to  the  details  can  be  gatheixMi  iVom  tlie  **CiHHc€ 
y^amfre^"  (pp.  ()8  and  (3A),  nndcBpecinlly  from  the  truditioni*  on  the  Ibrays  and  dashes 
of  the  Mexicans  contidncd  in  tiie  spectflcally  Mexican  sources  nIrtMidy  quoted. 

so^  7'exifzomoc  (Cap.  XXVil,  p.  41,  Cap.  XXXIII,  p.  02,  Cap.  LXl,  p.  102,  etn.,  etc.), 
Durdn  (Cap.  LXiX,  p.  171):  "Pues  niird  que  lo  aueitf  do  llevar  A  Mexico  voiioti*oa 
mesmos.  £llos  i-espondi^i  on  que  les  plncia  de  lo  lieuar  alia  y  seruilloH,  ....'*  (Cap. 
XXII.  p.  lUl):  ''y  que  se  obligasen  4  traello  ft  Mexico.  .  .  ."  (Cup.  XXIV.  p.  200,  Cnp. 
XXV,  p.  2ai,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.) 

soa  jytirAn  (Cap.  XXV,  pp.  212  and  218).  Such  female  slaves  bcnamn  ctmcublnos. 
The  various  tribes  exchanged  also  their  prisoners  of  war,  one  tribe  liuying  (exchanging 
for  products  of  the  soil  or  for  manufactures)  of  another  th«)se  prisoners  which  it 
had  received  as  such  tribute,  and  also  presenting  each  otiiur  on  nolcmn  tN'caiHons 
with  such  prisoners.  There  are  many  illuHtratlons  of  this  to  be  louiid.  Tiiua  the 
markets  of  aboriginal  Mexico  also  had  **  slaves/'  for  sale,  wlio  were  ol>tatiied  in  thia 
qianner.  They  were  not  numerous,  and  did  not  form  a  class,  only  an  object  of  nietii* 
cine  subject  to  exchange  and  barter.  Cortet  (**  Cartft  Stgundat"  p.  3A,  Vedla  1) 
only  speaks  of  '*bonde<l  |N>ople"  stamllng  in  the  markutH"  or  "onUuiMts"  ready  to 
*«  bind  "  tltemseives  ^ ''  to  let."  But  litrmd  Diet  de  Cattiilo  (Cap.  XCI I ,  p.  H»,  Ve<lia  11), 
evidently  describes  »ucJi  unfortunate  people :  *'  i  traianhm  atados  en  uuas  varnH  largas, 
con  coliares  A  los  pescuezos  porque  no  se  lea  liuyesen,  y  otroit  dejaban  HueltON."  The 
same  author  (Cap.  XLVI.  p.  41)  mentions  Uie  tlemand  nuide  u|K>n  the  "  Totonaca's'*  of 
the  coast  by  the  Mexican  "calpixca"  for  **  twenty  Indians  of  both  »>exe«  Ut  paciiy 
their  Gods  therewith."  Thia  la  eouHrmed  In  a  geuaral  way  by  Curt4i  V:^  Cuvia 
Segundoy"  p.  18,  Vedia  1). 
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assistants  at  his  disposal  —  runners  —  who  not  only  accompanied 
the  convoys  of  tribute,  but  tliroiigh  whom  a  regular  communication 
might  be  kept  up  with  the  Mexican  tribe.  On  the  strength  of  this, 
it  has  been  fancied  that  not  only  a  road-system  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  pervaded  the  entire  area  of  actual  Mexico,  but 
that  a  perfect  postal  system  was  in  full  and  successful  operation. 
In  regard  to  the  first  assumption  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  letter  of 
the  Licentiate  Salmeron,  dated  Mexico,  13th  August,  1531,  and 
flirected  to  the  council  of  the  Indies: 3^3  *' j  believe  that  all 
through  the  land  roads  should  be  opened  which  would  be  prac- 
ticable both  for  beasts  of  burthen  and  for  carts.  It  would  greatl>' 
increase  the  security  of  our  possessions.  Since  the  Indians  had 
no  beasts  of  burthen,  their  paths  were  straight  and  narrow,  and 
so  direct  that  they  would  not  deviate  an  inch  in  order  to  avoid 
climbing  the  most  rugged  mountains."  Over  these  Indian  trails, 
where  occasionally  heavy  culverts  of  stone,  filled  up  gaps  and 
spanned  narrow  ravines,^^'*  the  tribute  was  forwarded  to  the  i)ueblo 
of  Tenuchtitlan,  and  the  necessary  runners  moved  swiftly',  to  and 
fro,  as  occasion  required.  But  there  was  no  regularity  in  this 
intercourse.  There  were  no  relays,  and  the  Indian  messenger 
relied,  in  order  to  traverse  the  wide  belts  of  waste  lands  between 
tribe  and  tribe,  upon  his  own  endurance  and  upon  the  bag  of  pro- 
visions which  he  carried  along.^^^ 

On  solemn  occasions,  the  convoys  of  tribute  were  not  merely 
escorted  by  runners  and  watchmen  detailed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  *'  calpixqui,'*  but  that  officer,  himself,  accompanied  them  and 
entered  ^lexico-Tenuchtitlan  at  their  head.^os  The  articles  weie 
carried  to  the  *'Tecpan"  and  then  the  duties  of  the  ''chief  of 
men"  in  regard  to  tribute  in  general  ended.  For  this  tribute  was 
not  due  to  him,  but  to  the  tribe,  and  it  was  the  tribal  representa- 

JW3  *'  .SV«'o»(/  lit'cu''il  (le  PieceH  Kiir  Je  Afrxit/iie*^  (II.  l\M-nnux-Conipnns.  pp.  1J)1  niul  V.r2). 

'''^The  oullection  ol"  Lonl  KinJ^^lMHou^ll  has.  ninoiig  others,  the  pirtiires  oJ>o-OMlle«i 
bri<lges.  Anyone  can  f?ee  at  a  kI:«"<^«*  tl»'<t  they  are  ineie  heavy  (Milverts.  ^fr.  II.  II. 
Bancroft  ('•  Satire  liiiceny  Vol.  IV,  p.  .Vif<)  Ilgures  a  brifljff  at  Iluejulla.  hut  hi**  aipunuMit 
in  favor  oi"  its  heinfc  an  abori^in  il  ct)n8tru  •lion  a)  p.*ar'  to  nu'  veiy  unsali-fao  cry. 
The  nia-Oiiry  covering  tlie  nionn«l  ;it  Methtltoyuca  t^iiows,  acfonlin;;  to  hi.-*  own  \v<nda 
(Id.  p.  I'il) :  '  there  i«*  no  cvithMwe  that  liie  arch  was  intentionally  .seir-.-uppnrtin;?  " 

^^  We  must  ahvav>  tliscriniinate  betwi'en  (leh-iratej*,  entrn^le<l  with  certain  hu>ineH8 
to  tran^act.  and  therefore  also  ch>thcd  with  a  certain  authority,  and  n>ere  ruuncrs. 
("Corri'os"— "  "^  cinlica  lithuitii"  Molina  1,  p.  30,  from  •' Icinhca "  — (piick  and 
••  tilhnilli "— he  who  p<K"^  on  an  errand,  II.  pp. -Vi  and  ll.i).  The  latter  are  very  uell 
described  by  Tor'/ueuiala  (Lib.  XIV.  cap.  I.  pp.  5.i.>  and  oWJ),  although  he  prcsuiipo-^efj 
reinys  :it  ri^^uV.w  intervals.  This  w  as  not  the  cabe,  us  the  niurcli  of  Cortes  amply  proves 
906 ./  Cof/u€  A'amirez  "  {p.  03). 
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tivea  to  wliotn  it  was  (tfliveieci,'"'  If  llic  g!iHniiing  of  IHliii 
thus  reqiiii-ed  a  set  of  ofllwrs  iipceaHnti ly  pliicrd  Ik-hchUi  Um - 
orders  of  the  military  cUieftnin.  nHotlier  §et  was  iieeiicd  for  ' 
preservation  and  judicious  dtstributtoii.  If  the  one  consisteil 
stewards  dwelling  outside  of  llie  imehlo,  the  other  was  uompoi 
exclusively  of  home- stew nnls.  Everj"  convoy  waa  therefore  "  & 
signed  "  to  a  proper  ofHeer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  if- 1 
then  abide  the  dii-ections  of  his  snperiors  as  to  its  apportioume 

We  have  ah-eady  mentioned  the  "  Cibiiacoliuatl "  as  the  offl 
who  was  responsible  to  the  council  for  the  administration  of 
stoves  nnd  the  proper  distribution  tliei'eof,  though  he  had  be 
him  another  officer,  to  whom  tliis  duly  was  really  and  pw 
cally  assigned.  Torquemada  and  those  who  have  followed  hit 
school,  call  this  subordinate  "great  crop-gatherer,"  "Hneycalpix- 
qui, "3™  whereas  Tezozomoc  and  Durdu  apply  to  him  the  title  ot 
"  man  of  the  house  of  chests"  "  Pet  local  cat! "  ^^°  In  Imth  cases, 
however,  he  is  represented  as  "chief  steward,"  to  whom  all  the 
others  should  render  account.  He  sni>erin tended  the  distribo' 
tion  of  the  tribute,'"'  and  to  him  the  kins  came  for  their  share — 
perhaps  the  largest  of  all.  Unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to 
establish  tlie  principles  upon  which  the  division  took  place.  Alt 
that  we  know  is,  that  the  tribe  received  one  portion  and  Llie  kins  oi- 
"calpulli"  the  oilier,  and  that  the  "  man  of  the  house  of  chests," 
under  whose  eyes  the  distribution  took  place,  afterwai-ds  looked 
to  those  stores,  in  particular,  whitli  were  reserved  for  the  tribe, 
i,  e. :  for  the  demaiiils  of  the  tribal  government.^''*  Therefore,  the 
*•  man  of  the  honse  of  chests  "  fretjueutly  ap[)ears  to  be  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  "  chief  of  men,"  who  couUl  apply  to  him,  more 
parliciilariy,  for  such  articles  as  were  required  for  the  exercise  of 
tribal  hospitality  incliuling  gifts,  and  for  displays  of  finery  on 
particularly  solemn  oceasions.^'^  It  is  true  that,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  shown,  particular  tracts  of  land,  "  tecpan-tlalli,"  were 
reserved  among  tributary  tribes  for  the  demands  of  the  official 

"TMoioBineiCiip.  X.  !■,  I«, //frrerrnnec.  Ill,  lib.  IV.  en|i.  XVir,  |>,  138). 

»•  Tea-iomoc  (Cn|i.  X.VXI  1.  |i.  ai) :  -A  }■<!  rtlilios  iini-bl'io  Tai  iin  niBjor.liimn  pnrB 
cobrar  fi<(c  Irlbiilo,  coinu  limn  IihIok  Iub  ileuina  ]iii«bluB.  <|iie  en  Mexico  liHvia  nn 
mnyoiilonio.  }■  otto  en  el  uil^iiiu  [iiiflilo  imm  iimjor  siiBeuinii  y  mwilliige." 

»•  loraKfuiHrfn  {Lib.  XIV,  cjiii.  VI,  |i|i.  Ml,  ."iisi,  c<i|>led  liy  Vi'tantiirl  (I'nrle  Un, 
Tml.  II',  ra\>.  1',  pi'.  3T0  nn.l  STl).  Ctariytro  (l.ib.  VII,  CBI^.  X.  li|>.  «W  nnd  «U). 

■■"AIkO  \iy  thi.'  fodtr  MendoSH  (liilciiirtiliilioa  (o  i>liileB  XX,  XXI,  eic,|. 
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bouseholds,^^^  9tUl,on  many  ooeaslons,  whether  festive  or  in  the 
hour  of  seed,  theorop*  raiaed.  thereon  would  not  be  sufficient,  and 
thus  other  stores  were  laid  up  and  held  for  prudential  reasons.^^^ 
Over  these  stores  the  ^*  Petlacalcatl "  presided.  This  officer  was, 
in  all  probability,  app<rfnted  by  the  council,  and  he  was  account- 
able in  the  first  place  to  the  **  CibuacohuaU,'*  who  kept  a  register 
or  iist  of  Uie  articles  received  as  well  as  of  their  apportioiunent* 
These  rude  paintings  on  prepared  skin>  or  tissue,  have  given  rise 
to  the  fable  that  ^* archives*'-  existed  at  the  aboriginal  pueblos  of 
MexicOy  Tezcuco,  and  Tlacopan.^^^ 

Tlie  stores  required  for  worship  and  for  the  support  of  the 
*^  ine<lieine-men "  were,  as  far  as  the  central  or  tribal  '^  house  of 
God  "  was  concerned,  also,  taken  from  tliis  tribute,  and  assigned 
to  the  ^'medicine-men"  aoeordiag  to  their  need.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  tribute,  presumably,  went  to  the  kins,,  who  apportioned 
it  among  their  members,  after  reserving  the  necessary  quota  for 
their  government  and  for  worship.  In  this  manner  the  proceeds  of 
tribal  association  finally  readied)  the  individual,— not  through  the 
tribe  unless,  he  was  an  outcast,  but  through  the  kin, —  and  thus 
the  latter  again  appears  as  the  working  unit  of  organized  society, 
even  in  the  vital  matter  of  subsistence. 

The  procunng  of  subsistence,  by  means  of  warfare,  is  the  widest 
field  of  tribal  action  known  to  aboriginal  Mexico.  It  links  to- 
gether kin  and  tribe,  and  furnislies  a  i-aison  d'etre  for  the  highest 
known  form  of  tribal  society  —  tlie  confederacy. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  this  and  the  preceding  essays,  it  is 
superfluous  to  recur,  in  detail,  to  the  confederacy  formed  by  the 
three  '^Nahuatl"  tribes,  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan.  Its 
*' articles  of  agreement"  have  been  stated  elsewhere;  and  we 
know  the  prominent  position,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  occupied 
by  the  Mexican  tribe  in  this  partnership,  formed,  as  it  was,  for  the 
pur|)ose  of  war  and  plunder.  All  that  remains  for  us  to  emphasize 
is  the  fact,  that  this  inter-tribal  connection  in  the  Mexican  valley 
did  not  extend  further  than  a  tri-partite  association  for  the  afore- 
said purposes.  Tliere  was  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
conquerors,  in  the  affairs  of  the  conquered,  no  attempt  gradually 

$u  ••  Tenure  of  Lands  "  (pp.  419  and  420). 

•I*  See  the  concurrent  reports  about  the  great  drouth,  while  **Wnthy  chief  who 
shoottt  arrows  heavenward "  ("  Montesuma  Ilhulcamina  ")  was  **  chief  of  men." 

•MThls  very  Interesting  and  important  question  will  soon  be  nilly  discussed  by  a 
▼ery  conpct«nt  authority.  1  cops^qamitlj  forbcax  eotaring  into  any  examination 
tiiereof. 


to  cost   tliG  Iieterogcncous  cIcmciiU  into  one  iii 
iKcnuae  tlierc  noa  no  iilen  of  any  furin  of  eocicty  ullior  ll 
iHisetl  upon  kin,  and  of  this,  tiio  tribe,  cliaracterizcnl 
iwiidoiit  Icrritoiy,  a  diatcct  of  its  own  nml  u  cuiiinion  in. 
woraliip,  lui'intiil  tlic  bigtifst  go  vein  men  la  I  t!X|)rtiBaiun. 

We  tinve  tliiia,  iuvolnnlaiily  nlmo^st,  relrufeil  our  steps 
point  or  ilqiai'liire  unci  jnstiQed,  ns  we  believe,  oni'  origiiiu 
■itions.     Wti  liiive   tried   to  eliow  ilmt  tUi-re  was,  in   a1> 
Mexico,  iieillicr  stnle,  norniition,  mrv  {loliikal  fiuoicly  ofa 
We  linvc  fuLind  a  |)0|iiilutiun  seinirnied   iulu  triliea  reprc 
diiitcvtienl  viiriiitiona  ur  Bpef-'c-U,  I'lioli  irilii^  niilunomoiis  in 
of  government,  nnd  o(.-c>»siuu(illy  formint;  eunleder&eies  for  i> 
of  self-dcfonee  and  eoiit.iicst.    Onl  of  ttiat  confeiloriuy, 
eo  ))roniincnl]y  furward  liy  tlie  events  uf  llie  SiianiHli  ui 
wc  Imvc  eeleeied  on   (u-eonnl  iil'  ila    inililury  pre-uinlnei 
trii)e, —  tiie  iiiieient  Mexicans—  mid  wu  linvu  hIiuwii  tlint 
tiii  organic  Uiily  ooiniioMfl  of  twenty  niiloiioinuiiit  Uht^ 
IKtsea  uf  iiiiitcial  |)i'utectlon    nild    eiibsUtcnee.     A  social    ■ 
ziition  i-e«tinj!  iiiioii  Mtuli  a  roiiiidalioii  intml,  or  neeeaxilv 
been  iL  dcniiiei iitit:  hmly.     Iiirtecd.  we  liuve  Iiiiiiid  tinaencli  kiu 
j;u>ernt-d   by  sll'ietl^-  elective  ofScers,  snlijvvt  to  i-eiiiuval  at  tii* 
l>li'ii>nre  ol'  Ibeir  coimtitiieiits ;    that    llie  twenty  kina,  for   llieir 
iinitiuil  benelit,  hii<l  ileleg:ited  their  iK>wers  U>  ti'ansaut  liiiNiiieHS 
witli  oiitnUli'i's  ll)  a  eouiicil  of  the  tribe,  in  which  vveiy  kin  was 
ri'inx-si'iiteil  l<y  one  inenilier  and  couseqiienlly,  had  the  sniiie  voice 
mill  vote  AS  either  one  uf  the  uthera.     Tlie  execution  of  tlie  decrees 
ul  Ihis  council  wua  left  to  elective  olIicei'H,  whi>8e  |iower  was  liniituil 
to  military  connniind,  and  wliuni  the  tribe  might  deiioite  at  plens- 
luc.     U'iih  the  csccptiun  of  aome  very  inferior  positiunri,  tliese 
uHiccrs  had  nut  the  |iii«cr  uf  iiji|«)intiiifr  oUiera  ti>  ultlce,  not  even 

their  itssislnnts  uf  high  rank.     The  dignity  of  chief,  b<>  c< only 

translinnied  into  licreilitary  uohilily,  has  lieeii  found  to  have  been, 
merely,  a  rcHanl  of  merit  and  cairied  with  it  no  other  i)i-cr<^pilive8 
Uiau  |)ersonal  cunsi'leruliun  and  uccaaional  indulgence  in  tliiery. 
Taking  all  this  lugclher,  and  lulding  to  it  the  resnlU  of  onr  invea- 
tigutiona  into  the  military  organization  of  the  ancient  Mexicuiia, 
ns  well  as  ul'  their  coiumunal  nioile  uf  hulding  uud  onjuying  llie 
euil,  we  feel  iiutlioi'izu<l  to  cunclndo  UuU  the  aociul  ors/ani»itiou  ttnd 
vtode  of  t/iioKiiiiiutU  of  the  uncimt  Mexicitiut  was  u  niUituiy  df 
nuicracg,  oriyiiudiy  baaed  upon  cumiitiititim  jit  livia^. 


.< 


ON   THE 

ART  OF  WAR  AKD  MODE   OF  WARFARE 


OF  TIIB 


ANCIENT    MEXICANS. 


Not  only  tlie  history  of  Ancient  Mexico,  but  the  true  condition 
and  degree  of  culture  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  are  yet  but 
imperfectly  known.  Nearly  all  architectural  remains  have  disap- 
peared ;  the  descendants  of  the  former  aborigines  have  modi- 
fied their  plan  of  life,  and  we  are  almost  exclusively  reduced,  for 
our  knowledge  of  Mexican  antiquities,  to  the  printed  and  written 
testimony  of  those  who  saw  Indian  society  at  Mexico  either  at  the 
time  of,  or  not  too  long  after,  its  downfall.  But  these  authors, 
whether  eye-witnesses  of  the  conquest,  like  Cortes,  Bernal  Diez 
del  Castillo,  Andres  de  Tapia,  and  others ;  or  missionaries  sent 
to  New  Spain  at  an  early  date, —  as  Toribio  of  Benavent  (Moto- 
linia),  Sahagun  or  (towards  the  close  of  the  16th,  or  beginning  of 
the  17th  century)  Acosta,  Davila,  Mendieta,  and  Torquemada, — 
they  are  sometimes,  on  many  questions,  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other.  Thus  the  uncertainty  is  still  increased,  and  the  most 
difflcult  critical  labor  heaped  ui)on  the  student.  .  Furthermore,  to 
magnify  the  task,  we  are  placed  in  presence  of  several  Indian  wri- 
ters of  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  (like  Duran,  Tezozomoc,  and 
Istlilxochitl),  who  disagree  with  each  other  on  the  most  important 
questions,  quite  as  much  as  the  Spanish  authors  themselves. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous,  while  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
such  dilllculties,  to  attempt  the  description  of  even  a  single  fea- 
ture of  life  of  Mexico's  fornier  Indian  Society.  Still,  while  en- 
gaged u|>on  translating  the  Mexican  chronicle  of  Fernando  de 
Alvarado  Tezozomoc  into  the  English  language,  I  was  so  struck 
by  the  picture  which,  unintentionally  perhaps,  that  author  exhibits 
of  the  condition  and  organization  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  investigating  more  closely  several  features 

(W) 


y»  v\Na«;*A.v>c  .\   ii  *v.j  .%>  >u  ,vv\  :v  A  TA.-eAT'.-:.','^".  xiT,  even  to  a 
xk^xNv  :'j:-v*  j^>x>i^N  :\\tt  u^:  :x^*Ll,v^  ,v   TiJ^-cakV  as  ooe  of  a 

H»    :*>.  H^:    .*.Xt    %:3L:*iTf  ,^\af:tr^^  vi       V^v.-^  "'x^riire  v^f  their 
ii»i.:;A:x    .'^v-va    *     J■.,JJf..C;,^\    .xM.ivv,.'*-    %  .i   1>^^   .^■^li*  ,'>V.     I 

iikU :;•..'.  .NS..VX  ,\'   •.  >s'  V.,*\  v-JLTJ!^  ;i^ :  txxsf  ,^f  %:vraLre,  ibe  sobject 

^iKV  A*  xM'^'^  **  iN.\\  %\Nv  %va1  at*.'  SfOtfj^ev?  -.21  >\  :.v*^  5cN5c$ced 
\Mi  |t%:i^  N:\l%^  :uxi  As;,i:ia;.v  j^iA:::^^*  »^.V^a*  axv:  a>  soA>«55ful 
«a)1kns  0.\>i«  iN.'  'Ak\'^sx>«:rc  Sriiaui  ;^*  c\:cwxl  :K'::  *»at  at?.:  iv»wxt, 
ih^  McxvAU-'*  v\Ntt«ux^5Nx\i  A*^^  :^*  ,  ^\\  .u  A  i'VA:  :i.-<As;::r!f,  upva 
Ih^  |M\\v,i\x^  Ai«^i  *.uvl-u^::',A*  'v?!<xi:\x**  vn:'  s^.*.^*."  •:  ::•.>«*     IXinai: 

I tH^) I  U> *^ t  A *. : V V » »  :* v'iU  A  : x*^  \^   *^\  :  v j^   *,x*i:  C ii  v>k"  '. •v  j*-*V!W - :   *: a: e  of 

l>«iAi^\\  ^  MnXaw'  !o  :.v  A^{.:ri'  o.  :j^  b  ^-b  iA\I>e  !A•^,;  v^f  :hAX 
^x^^^i^^^  *  i-".v>    -A^x   >;^\x  >;^\;   .lx^^    ;ic  3^a:::x    »:.\y>  » -  xii  tivy 

w>A  kfcv  n»j ..♦.'—*'.   »    -si  «:.'Lxv*:vU   a  \fli\  L-V.  II.  ^a^.  W.  yv-  ^  a'j  i  S5.  .*;  l -»:».-  .  ■::;,'. 

y««\K>U«   ls»   r'<  xvMJ.V^  ^l   lb«    MVXKJUI^.;      Al>OL   I'RftT   !>.«.<>    1^>:13    .U  »Cs-*'4    -<  'j.« 

|u4).«»  %K'  \.  ct  t  fe.<»|NAaji  >  1«U«  dtf  TufcTtt  Smou*.  wnitcn  «bous  w?>k^I.  j^i  t  ..-Ly-r^^ 
t^ji  HIT.  J^<0C  \.  feUiunvA.  >|«r\  CO.  t^'T.,  tmI.  1,  chap.  IV  and  V. 

«K-tu.ti»>U'  vK'  .\'\A'd4v^  Tvxoxum'x:  iCrvoxca  Mexicans.— pal't.«h«d  in  w:.  IX.  <•£ 
kUkA^U»'\'-.;^t'.*<»  \iil  .iU.iMf9  of  Mvx-co;.  chap.  1,  p.  i,  "mxt  de  ln>  fiiviro?  j  m:  -:ur«  ;3« 
'-  ho\  lk.tt*-(  (U  K^  i  !t.i  btiuiif.-a's.  qutf  «»  \ffr  >anta  Barbara.**  Dnran.  in  f(j«jLk:=f  o^  :.^ 
"  ac\\'H  x-.» \v<» *'  V  ti:\->>iij«.>At»*..  iron  «hich  th«  Nahnatl  lrib««  Mexican*  mclr.d«i!  aU 
^^u^U  ||^U^l  iv  :n-u«.  m>  « :  *-Tlie««  <:aie«  are  in  TcrjruJoacao.  oUier«i«e  calle«i  Ax:la=.  a 
**vx»uul'-\  «ii[iK-hw«*  all  kiwv  t*>  be  t<fwani»  tb«  north.  ao<J  connected  v;th  Flonda." 
^\'lv*|>  I.  |>.  s  '  "  riivr^  went  vTvr  and  throuzfa  all  the  country  of  the  Chichimecaf.  orer 
"IfeK'ucH  UiaI<»  Jiiiil  I  l.i!D«  of '..b"!.!."  Chap.  II,  p.  21.,  Cibola,  as  il  baa  been  sap- 
{iVu>U'«).  w  ««  ihr  iiaiiui  trivc*!!  ii>  Zuiii.  a  pueblo  -till  extant  in  New  Mexico,  (see  "  H15- 
"  i\Mi^  oi  th\>  i^u'at  jiii«l  Mii^itk*  K  nxdom  of  Cfaina,  and  the  »ituation  thereof,  etc..  eftc^** 
li.«ii»LiUxl  lutiii  the  ««p.tiii«ti  of  the  I'adre  Juan  Gonialea  de  Mendosa  (IX;.  bj  R. 
r^iiv.  aiii'l  u-puLil.olifl  by  tlie  lli':klu>t  aocietj,  in  lU  rulunw  of  ItfSJ.  (2  Tolames.^ 
iCuui .  '*  lh«  >L*atiiani<>  *lo  call  it  Cibola.** 
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might  occasionally  have  raised,  as  well  as  apon  the  chase.  But 
during  this  very  period  also,  their  chief  divinity  and  subsequent 
principal  idol,  Huitzilopochtli,  god  of  war,  is  reported  to  have  ut- 
tered these  prophetic  words :  "And  I  was  sent  on  this  journey,  and 
"  my  office  it  is  to  cany  ai-ms,  bows,  arrows,  and  shields ;  war  is  my 
"  chief  duty,  4ind  the  object  of  my  coming.  I  have  to  look  out  in 
"  all  directions,  and  with  my  body,  head  and  arms,  have  to  do  my 
"  duty  in  many  tribes,  being  on  the  borders  and  lying  in  wait  for 
"  many  nations,  to  maintain  and  to  gather  them,  although  not  gra- 
"  ciously."  Proceeding  to  state  a  number  of  objects,  subsequently 
given  to  the  Mexicans  in  tribute,  he  closes  as  follows :  "All  this  I 
"  shall  own  and  hold,  for  I  am  sent  after  it,  it  being  my  office,  and 
"I  came  for  this  pui^pose."^  Imbued  with  a  spirit  of  which  this 
utterance  is  merely  a  legendary  form,  the  Mexicans  made  their 
appearance  among  the  agricultural  tribes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico 
as  a  crowd  of  famished,  but  desperate,  intruders,  were  received  as 
such,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a 
naturally  isolated  spot  of  dry  land,  surrounded  by  swamps  and 
marshes.^ 

In  this  defensive  position,  which  the  Mexicans  subsequently 
converted  into  the  strongest  one  ever  occupied  by  Indians  up  to 
the  IGth  century ,6  they  carefully  nursed  and  developed  their  war- 

«Tezozonioc  (Cap.  I,  p.  G).  Joeeph  de  Acosta  (HiFtoria  natural  y  moral  de  las  In* 
dias,  vm.  Lib.  VII,  chnj).  IV,  p.  4.*)'.)).  M.  Brasscur  de  Bourbourg  ("Topol-voh, 
"Intr.,  p.  r}7  and  p.  140.")  intimntes  Huitzilopochtli  to  be  a  myth  common  to  all  the 
al)originc8  of  Central  America  in  general. 

»Tl>c  spot  to  which  the  Mexicans  fled,  and  which  subsequently  became  the  nucleus 
of  Teuuchtitlau,  and  of  Tlatilulco,  was  <lry  land,  in  the  midst  of  canes  and  reeds.  (Te« 
zozomoc,  cap.  I,  p.  5.  "porque  el  dia  (pie  llegaron  a  eeta  laguna  Mexicana.  en  medio 
**de  ella  estava,  y  tenia  un  eitio  de  ticrra,  y  en  el  una  peiia.")  Fray  Geronimo  de  Men- 
dieta  (Historia  eccle!?iaKtica  Indiana,''  published  l)y  my  moHt  esteemed  friend,  Seuor 
J.  G.  Icazbalceta.  the  learned  Mexican  scliolar,  in  1870.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  148. 
"  Y  luego  se  hicieron  fuertes  en  este  sitio,  tomando  por  muralla  y  cerca  las  aguas  y 
"  embo8<!adas  de  la  juncia  y  carrizales  y  matorrales  de  que  estaba  entonces  poblada  y 
*'  llena  toda  la  lagnna,  que  no  hallaron  el  agua  descubierta  siuoen  sola  unaencrucijada 
'^  de  agua  limpia  desocupada  de  los  matorrales  y  carrizales,  formada  a'  manera  de  una 
"aspa  de  San  Andres.  Y  casi  al  medio  de  la  encrucijada  hallaron  un  penasco").  Tor* 
qucmada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  X,  pp.  91  and  ifi.  "  £n  este  lugar  se  ranchearon  (como  decimos 
**enel  libro  de  los  roblnciones)  haciendo  unas-pobres,  y  pequ^iias  cho9ai>,  rodeados 
"  de  carri90,  y  EKpadauan,  que  ellos  Uaman  Xacalli,"  etc.,  etc.  (Acosta,  Lib.  VII,  cap, 
VII,  p.  4C.5.  *'..,.  y  dividiend6.se  una  parte  y  otra,  j>or  toda  aquella  eopessura 
'^de  espadanas,  y  canMzales,  y  juncia  de  la  laguna,  commcn^aron  ft  buscar  por  las  seiiaa 
"  de  la  revelacion  el  lugar  tan  deseado.*') 

"There  was,  to  my  knowledge,  but  one  similar  position:  that  of  Atitlan,  in  Guate- 
mala.   (See:  Segunda  Relacion  por  Pedro  de  Alvarado  ft  Hernando  Cortes,  2S  July,. 
ISU.  pp.  460,  461  and  4«'2,  of  Vol.  I.  of  •*  Ilistoriadores  primitivos  do  Indias,"  by  Don 
Enrique  de  Vedia,  Madrid,  18o'2.)    That  tribe  was  regarded  as  very  fierce,  also. 

Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.    7. 
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like  customs  and  propensities.  TFcer,  at  first  defensive^  afterwards 
offensive,  became  the  life  of  the  tribe.  Religion  demanded  it  for 
its  bloody  rites  ;  revenge,  so  deeply  rooted  in  Indian  nature,  called 
for  it  at  every  moment.  But  especially  was  it  required  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  tribe,  whose  increasing  numbers  could  not  live 
from  agriculture  on  the  scanty  soil  allotted  to  them,  and  who, 
therefore,  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  spoils  gathered  from 
inroads  upon  their  neighbours.  If  there  was  no  war  in  j^rogressj 
the  Mexicans  deemed  themselves  '"-idle**"'  We  may  therefore  pre- 
sume that  the  military  organization  of  the  Mexicans,  their  prepa- 
rations for  wai'fare,  and  the  mode  of  the  latter,  are  features  of 
importance,  and  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

Every  male  of  the  Mexican  tribe  was  born  a  warrior.  When 
still  a  babe  his  father  placed  alongside  of  the  child  a  small  bow  ^ 
and  some  arrows,  in  token  of  its  future  duties.  There  was  no 
military  caste  at  Tenuchtitlan  or  Mexico ;  with  the  exception  of 
children,  old  people,  infirm  or  crippled  persons,  and  sometimes 
priests,  every  one  had  to  go  to  war.  Boys  fifteen  years  old  were 
taken  along,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  even  directed  ''  that  no 
*'  youth  over  fifteen  3'ears  of  age  should  remain ;  that  all  had  to 
^'  go,  except  children  and  old  people."^  Thus  there  was  no  "stantl- 
ing  army"  the  available  force  being  composed  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  tribe  of  Mexico.*^ 


'Tezozomoc  (Cup.  XXf,  p.  ."W).  "Pa-'ndos  ii]«funo.s  nfios  «lijo  el  roy  ^roctezunin  il 
•*  Ziliuacoatl  Tlucnek'ltzin  gononil  y  r»yilor:  pMroreine  que  lia  imirlios  dias  que  e.'-tainos 
**imiy  ociosos."''  Thi.s  term,  "idle,"  applies  to  the  lack  uf  any  war,  sinre  iininediately 
thereaaer  the  war  agam>l  C'halco  wan  kiiuUed  by  the  iiio^t  wanton  provocation  on  the 
pari  of  the  Mexican h. 

«•  Fr.  X.  Clavigero  (Storia  del  Mes>ieo.  Ce&ena,  1780.  Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXXVI).  Fran- 
cisco Lopez  de  tioinairu  (••  IIi>loria  jfeneral  de  la.s  Jndias."  Seronil  part,  •'  C«»iuMiista 
"dc  Mi'jico,*' contained  in  the  collection  of  Vedia,  volume  I,— "Thiw  done,  they  put  in 
''  the  rij^lit  hand  of  the  child,  an  arrow  if  a  boy,  a  shuttle  if  a  K'l'U  to  mark  that  he  would 
•'  havi'  to  improve  \t\  tlie  u-e  of  arniH,  and  hhe  by  .^pinning  and  weaviii;;r.''  p.  |;jh.  \'edia, 
1).  Toiquemadai  ^Lib.  XIll,  cap.  XX,  j).  4h;,  of  Vid.  II,  cays  this  wa>«  done  four  days 
niter  the  birUi  of  the  ciiild;.  Clavigero  intinmtca  that  only  tlio^-e  children  'Mvlio^e  fa- 
thers were  warriorn,"  re«M'iveil  the  token,  but  this  is  not  at  all  conllrmed.  Moiolinia 
(••  IIi>toiia  de  lo^  ln«l:0--t  de  la  .Nueva-Kjfpai'i.i"  in  •'Coleccion  de  I>o<'uni«Mito.-o  para  la 
•'IIi^tona  de  Mcxno,"  by  .>ei'u>r  Ica/balceta,  AIexi>*(),  IHMJ,  volume  I.  "  Y  eiitonco"*  »l 
"era  varon  pMuianle  una  ^at'la  en  la  mano,  ...  el  varon  por^ue  fue^e  valicnte  para 
"defender  ii  si  y  a  la  patria,  porqtic  la?  gueiTas  cran  muy  ordinariart  cada  sifio.''  Tra- 
tiido  I,  irap.  V.  p.  ;;7).    There  were  no  hereditary  profe&iiion't  or  trade'^.  t<o  to  !?ay. 

"Tezozoni'ic  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  j>.  Ill,  and  cap.  XC,  p.  l.'irJ),  Acottta  (Lib.  IV,  cap. 
XXVI,  pp.  112  and  44:;). 

»"  What  the  Ciermau>  call  '^.tlh/rmtine  WchrpjUcht,^  cxistcl  among  the  Mexicans  on 
the  mo^t  extensive  scale.  IJut  their  forces,  although  always  rea«ly.  never  went  perma- 
nently outbide  of  the  pueblo,  for  they  were  not  uuinci*ous  euoii^h,  and  did  uot  gather 
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We  have  not  the  slightest  reliable  indication  concerning  the 
strength  and  numbers  of  that  force.^^  This  point  is  as  vague  and 
indefinite  as  the  number  of  the  population  of  the  pueblo  itself. 
Both,  being  closely  connected,  sutler  from  the  same  contradictions 
and  exaggerations.^-  It  is  true  that  a  "guard "of  10,000  men  is 
mentioned  as  having  occupied  always  the  square  of  the  main  tem- 
ple ("teocalli").*3  But,  aside  from  the  grossly  exaggerated  num- 
bers, "guards,"  in  the  sense  of  a  military  body  doing  permanent 
duty,  were  unknown  to  the  Mexicans.^"*  The  scanty  mention  of 
a  body  guard  of  INIontezuma  appears  an  imaginary  tale  if  we  look 
for  its  presence  where  and  when  it  should  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous :  at  the  meeting  of  Moutezuma  and  Cortes  on  the  cause- 
way,^^  and  when  Cortes  carried  that  chieftain  away  from  his  house 
as  a  hostage.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  only  unarmed  Indians 
met  Cortes  on  his  entrance  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  equally  positive, 
that  no  "  guard  "  came  to  Montezuma's  rescue. 

stores  in  sufTlcient  quantities  for  nach  a  pnrposc.  Within  the  punblo  of  Mexico  there 
was  no  need  of  beinp:  armed,  an<l  therefore  every  Mexican  went  unarmed  in  the  pueblo. 
The  "guards"  of  which  Gomara  and  Berual-Diez  both  speak,  never  existed.  See  Cio- 
niara  ("Kn  la  ciudad  nadie  trae  annas,    ....    "  p.34,'),  vol.  I,  Vedia). 

"  Not  even  Hernal-Dicz  contains  a  statement.  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl  (**  Re- 
•Maciones  hi^toricas,'- Relacion  AlIFu.  in  Vol.  IX  of  1jOV(\  Kinj?>borouKh'.<^  Auticjiiilies 
of  Mexico,  ''De  la  veni«la  de  los  Kspanole.-,''  translated  al^o  into  the  French  by  Mr.  Ter- 
naux•Conlp.'ln^,  and  publi."«licd  under  the  title  of  "Cruautr^  Horribles  des  coiKiucranls 
*'du  Mexi'iuc."  in  the  Ib'st  seric>  of  his  inestimable  rolle»*tion  of  trau>lali(»ns)  says : 
"the  Mexicans  lost  over  *21(».0tM)  men  "'  durinjc  the  siege  of  Mexico.  The  only  rea-jona- 
ble  appn»xini:ite  1  found  in  Duriin  (Hist,  de  las  Indias.  etc.,  cap.  XXXVU.  pp.  2.S7  ami 
2^}i').  IW.'fore  the  .Mexicans  (in«lu(lin^'  Te/.cuco  and  TIacopan  and  the  others  of  the 
vaUey;  r-ot  ont  ajrainst  Michlmacan.  in  U7'.»,  they  countctl  their  forces  and  found  'ii.OiM) 
men  ("allaron  «]nc  auia  veinte  y  cuatro  mil  combatientes'';.    This  is  i)()sMble. 

J'-' The  popul.ition  of  .Mcxii-o  is  variously  reporti.'tl.  The  extremes  are:  (W.<XK)  souU 
(•'ses-anta  mila  habitniori  "}  of  the  "Anonymous  Con<iueror"  (Col.  de  Doc..  Icazbal- 
ceta.     Vol.  I,  p.  ;»1M).  and  W,0'H)/<fmllics. 

••■'The  len>,'th  of  the  wall-  of  that  sijuare  was  "one  cro.ss-bow  -hot,"  a.ler  Gomara. 
How  could  10,000  men  ninain  tlwrc  alKuiys,  besides  the  prie-ts  and  their  numerous  as- 
sistants? 

»*''Guaida>"  are  menti(»ned  by  IJcrnal-Diez  del  Castillo  ("  Historia  verdadera  de  la 
conquista  d«'  Nucva-K-pana  *'  in  vol.  II,  of  Sr.  Vedia's  colle<.-tion,  cap.  XCV);  by 
Gomara  (.p- -J^-  ^'f  vl«  ^  Vrdia;.  Toriiuemada  (Lib.  H,  cap.  VI,  p.  014,  vol.  Jl),  and 
others.     IJiit  Cortcs  and  Andrt-  de  Ta|iia  make  no  mention  of  them. 

'•'•Three  eye-\vitne.->'C.^  of  tliat  ceh'bratcd  meeting  have  described  it:  Corte'^  ('"Cartas 
de  Ilelacitoi,"  in  VtiUa,  I,  -'Carta  .Scgunda,"  p.  'lo).  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia,  II,  cap. 
L.XXXVJII,  p.  t<i).  and  Andrew  de  Tapia  ("  Uehudou  hecha  por  el  Senor  Andres  de  Tii- 
pia,  s«»brc  la  coi.(iui-ta  ile  Mexico,"  in  vol.  II,  of  Icazb.-ilceta's  Col.  de  Documentos, 
p.  ,')>;.  Neither  of  tlu-m  wimld  have  omilled  to  notice  armed  men  among  the  Indians, 
had  there  been  any  with  Montezuma. 

The  Mexicans,  on  llieir  part,  could  not  have  failed  to  make  an  ostentatious  disjdny 
of  armed  soldiery,  luul  they  existed,  when  they  met  the  armed  strangers  at  Hie  entrance 
to  the  pueblo. 
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When  fifteen  years  old,  the  youth  was  placed  In  charge  of  cer- 
tain chiefs^®  (the  ''telpuehtlato**  or  J'  aehcaeautin**)  who  kept  them 
under  their  oversight  until  they  married.  They  were  educated  in 
communities  "  for  the  service  of  the  tribe  and  for  warlike  purpo- 
ses ;"2o  ^ere  allowed,  even  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  go  to  war 
either  armed  or  as  carriers  only ,21  and  had  their  respective  "  school 
houses"  ("  telpuchcalco,"  houses  of  the  youth)  ;  one  in  each  of 
the  four  quarters  of  Mexico  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  tribe's 
military  organization,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  At  these  houses 
they  were  gradually  trained  to  the  handling  of  weapons.^ 

There  were  no  regular  times  set  for  military  practice.  But 
every  twenty  days,  at  least,  there  occurred  a  religious  festival,  at 
which  the  warriors  appeared  in  ftiU  costume,  and,  their  chiefs  in- 
cluded, they  ''  skirmished,"  showing  and  practicing  their  skill  in 
handling  arms.**    The  youth  were  not  only  invited  to  such  occa- 

i*  Idem :  "A  qninze  ans,  le  pSre  pr^sente  denx  flls  ft  denx  diffi^rents  maitres  du  tern- 
pie  et  dn  college  mUltairet  .  .  .  ''  The  boy  (Mexican  **  piltontli '')  then  became  a 
yoath  ("  telpuchtli " — Alonzo  de  Molina.  **  Vocabularlo  en  lengua  Mexicana  y  castel- 
lana/'    Mexico,  1571.    Parte  Ila,  p.  97). 

*<>  Bernardino  de  Saha^run  (**Hi8toi'ianniver8al  de  las  cosaa  deNaeva  £8pana,'Mn 
▼ol.  VII,  of  Lord  Kingsborongh,  lib.  III.  Appendix,  cap.  IV,  p.  118.  "  Y  asi  ofVecian 
*'la  criatnra,  &  la  casa  de  telpiichcnlli;  era  8u  intencion  que  alii  se  criase  con  I08  otros 
'^mancebos  para  servlcio  del  pueblo  y  co8a8  de  gnerra."  Al8o  cap.  V,  119).  Mendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  124.  '*  Los  otros  so  criaban  como  en  capitanias,  porqne  en  cada 
"barrio  habia  un  capitan  de  ellos,  llamado  telpuchtlato,  que  quiere  decir  " guardu  6 

"  capitan  de  los  mnncebos Tambien  tecian  por  si  su  comunidad.  sua  casas 

**  y  tierras,  etc.,  etc.")  Telpuchtlato  signifies  "  Speaker  to  the  youth  "  (from  "  Telpuch- 
tli," youth,  and  '*tlatoanl,"  speaker.  Molina,  II,  p.  141).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
III).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  444.  Para  este  efecto  a  via  en  los  templos  casa 
**  particular  de  ninos,  corao  escuela,  o  pupilaje  distincto  del  de  los  mo^os  y  mo9a9  del 
"  templo  ").  Tezozoraoc  (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121  and  LXXVIII,  p.  134).  •*  Telpuchcalli "  is 
derived  ftom  "  telpuchtli,"  youth,  and  '*  calli,"  house.  The  "achcauhtli,"  to  which  we 
ehall  refer  hereafter,  are  variously  designated,  even  as  priests  (by  Mendieta),  as  "  cap- 
"  tains  of  the  guard  "  (by  Torqnemada),  as  "  an  officer,  to  whom  they  (the  youth)  were 
entrusted  "  (by  Clavigero). 

»>  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  124).  "  Some  of  these  youth,  the  strongest  ones, 
"  went  to  war,  and  the  others,  also,  went  to  see  how  the  force  practiced  at  arms."  Te- 
zozoraoc (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121)  "and  all  the  youth  examined,  such  as  had  not  gone,  went 
**  along,  carrying  arms  and  supplies,  and  to  become  encouraged  by  the  f^ts  they  might 
**  witness." 

^^  Mexico  divided  Into  four  '*  calpulll "  ("  barrios  "),  each  of  which  had  its  "  telpuch- 
calli,"—''where  the  achcacauhtin  showed  and  tauglit  them  the  use  of  arms  and  how 
"  to  combat  valorously."    (Tezozomoc,  cap.  LXXI  and  LXXVIII,  p.  134.) 

«  For  the  long  list  of  religious  festivals  of  the  Mexicans,  ordinary  as  well  as  extra- 
or<linary,  we  beg  to  refer  to  almost  any  one  of  the  authors  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  ISth 
centuries,  on  Mexico.  As  to  the  military  displays  and  exercises  during  the  feast.  I  re- 
fer particularly  to  Antonio  de  Ilerrera  ('•  Historia  general  de  los  Hechos  de  los  Castel- 
•*  lanos  en  las  Islas  y  la  Tierra  Firrae  del  Mar  Oceano."  Edition  of  1730.  Decada  IL 
lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187).  "  Nobody  was  allowed  to  carry  arms  about  the  city,  but  only 
**  to  war,  to  the  chase,  or  when  on  guard  to  the  King.    On  days  of  festivities,  and  at 
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felons,  h'.i*  *.hfrW  prf:^DC<5  T^-fis  oViigatOTT.  thit  ther  nciriit  S€«  an*! 
l<-am.  'iW.h'A*:'^,  &.%  oft^-n  as  war  was  prc^rlsimei.  a  g^zt-ral  niuster 
ai.'l  r^L^ar-al  was  LeM  at  esch  ricarter.-*  We  have  no  detaile.l 
r*'fy>rt  of  srich  exercisf-s.  of  the  evolut}*>n5.  if  anv,  carr'ei  oai  l«y 
the  warriors,  bnt  an  incifleDt  of  the  histon*  of  Mexico  mav  furnish 
11-4  with  an  approximate  piclnre.  When,  in  1473,  the  tribe  of  Tlat- 
iiulco,  ind^jien'Jent  at  that  time  from  Mexico,  agree-.l  cp«:»n  attack- 
ing the  latter,  they  pn&ctise<l  beforehand,  and  with  as  mr.ch  secrecy 
as  fxjssible/-^'  Setting  np  posts  of  hanl  woo-l,  they  I'oat  against 
them  with  their  swords  and  clubs ;  they  sped  arrows  and  threw 
darts  at  thick  woollen  planks,  and  lastly  thev  went  out  into  the 
lake  and  shot  at  birds  flying.^  This  may  be  suppi>>e.l  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mexicans  practised  at  arms. 

These  exercises  partaking,  frequently  at  least,  of  a  religious 
character,  they  ordinarily  took  place  at  the  sf|uares  surrounding 
temples,  more  particularly  in  the  great  place  of  the  chief  ••  house 
of  God"  (•' teo-calli ")  of  Mexico.^^  Immediately  preceding  a 
fora}'  or  campaign,  warriors  and  youth  aggregatetl  there  also,  not 
onl}'  to  practice,  but  especially-  to  receive  their  weapons  out  of  the 

**  other  timert  apijointed.  the  latter  canned  the  yonn^r  men  to  practice  at  arms,  that  they 
**  might  Im;  reaily  for  war.  He  eveo  ^eX  otit  premiums  to  thoi^  wlio  woul<l  di^tin^'uish 
"  themxelvf;-,  and  not  only  was  pre^ent.  hut  f^ometimes  u<^e(l  the  I>ow  and  ^wonl.  talking 
•*  part  in  the  exercise*-."  AI*o  Ui  Torquemada  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XIV.  p.  iVi.  of  2d  T<dume. 
hut o>*\}*H\t\\\y  f-ap.  XI.  p.  '2:rl.  *" En  esta  flef*ta  bacian  alarde?.  y  es-caramu^aa  t<.»doa  los 
*  »»oldadoi  y  llomhrefe  i\*t  <juerra.  donde  cada  qual  preteuilia  arentajarse  al  atn.*;  y  so 
**moptrahnii  nuiy  vnhentei*.  y  eHfor^adoi* ;  de  donde  nacia  senalarse  muchos,  y  aveutu* 
•*  rar^c  A  ca^-OH  iiiuy  pi'ligroHO<< "}.  and  MendieU  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  14;J). 

2*T«'/ozoraoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  147,  and  cap.  XC). 

»*  It  ih  well  known  that  the  Mexicans  had  formerly  divide«l  into  two  tril)e- :  the  Mex- 
jrauH  proper,  of  Tenuchtitlan  (Tenuchcai?),  and  those  of  Tlatilulco.  Hie  latter  never 
di'iiied  thirir  common  descent.  At  the  time  of  their  coDbpiracy  to  overthrow  the  Ten- 
U''hc<i  they  arc  laid  Vi  have  agreed  upon :  *'  that  Mexicatl-Tenuchtithin  should  be  ob- 
"litenited.  and  Thitiliilco-Mexico  hhonld  become  head  of  the  world"  (Tezozonioc, 
v.n\u  XLI;.  It  Im  not  devoid  of  interest  to  know  that,  as  late  as  U73  (Uie  year  7  ''calli"), 
or  only  4«  yearH  prevlouH  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  very  existence  of  the  Mexican 
power  biTiiuic  Hcriounly  threatened  by  a  tmall  tribe,  tubsii^ting  as  an  indei)endeut  peo- 
ple within  niuhket  ran^e  of  .Mexico.  Thia  fa4:t,  and  the  negotiations  of  the  Tlatilulca 
w  ith  the  other  Irihen  of  the  valley,  at  that  period,  funii!*h  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  h»oM;  manner  in  which  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Mexico  at  the  time  of  Cortes  were 
hound  lo  the  .Mexicans.  After  the  overthn>w  of  the  Tlatilulcans  by  Axayacatl  of  Mex- 
ico, their  pueblo  became  the  fifth  "quarter"  (calpulli),  and  under  Spanish  rule  it  bore 
the  UMintf  of  >*  Hantiago." 

■•"  Ti*/o«onioc  (Cap.  XLI).  Durtln  (Cap.  XXXIII,  pp.  259  and  2/.0).  According  to  the 
lnit<?r,  they  at  ^r^t  practiced  with  the  sling,  throwing  btones  against  a  wooden  image; 
he  dofi.H  not  mention  the  uhc  of  the  sword  or  club,  only  mi^sile8.  OtberwiKc,  both  au- 
tin  MS  «^ro<*  perfectly. 

•<"Te^o/..,ujoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  U7).  Ilerrcra  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VU,  cap.  II,  p.  l!<7,  of 
li^t  volume). 
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public  storehouses  connected  with  the  temples  of  each  tribal  sub- 
division.^ 

The  name  given  to  these  public  store-houses  was  "  houses  of 
darts"  (tlacochcalco).^^  They  were,  probably,  not  limited  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  chief  temple,  but  each  subdivision  of  the 
pueblo  had  its  "house  of  darts"  as  well  as  its  central  "teocalli."  ^o 
The  following  description  of  an  aboriginal  Mexican  "pueblo," 
furnished  by  a  missionary  who  arrived  in  New-Spain  as  early  as 

«*Terozomoc  (Cap.  LXXI.  p.  121.  Ininiediately  preceding  the  foray  against  Xoco- 
nochco,  "each  day  the  youth  went  to  the  (luavterfi,  to  practiise  at  the  school  of  arm?, 
♦*  telpuchcalco  .  .  .  .  "  /rf«n,  cap.  LXXVIII.  p.  i:i»).  The  Anonymous  Conqueror, 
\vhose  relation  is  contained  in  v<»l.  I  of  Sr.  Icazbalccta's  "  Col.  de  Documentos,"  both 
in  the  original  Italian  taken  ft-om  Kanmsio  ("Relatione  di  alciine  cose  della  Nuova 
"Spagna,  &  Delia  Gran  Citta  di  Teincf'titan  Messico.  fntta  per  uno  GentlPhomo  del 
**  Signer  FeiTiando  Cortese*').  and  in  the  Spanish  translation  by  the  dli*tingiii8hed  Mex- 
ican scholar,  says  (p.  3^4,  "Dei  tempii.  e  Me^chite  che  havevano"):  "Before  they  left 
**(for  war),  they  all  went  to  the  principal  mosque  (*'  nieschita  maggiore" — main  teocalli) 
"  and  provided  themselves  with  the  arms  stored  over  the  main  entrances "  (of  the 
square  around  the  temple).  We  have  few  positive  indications  as  to  the  true  situation 
of  the  store-houses,  beyond  that  they  wore  probably  connected  with  the  **  school, 
houses"  ("telpuchcalco"),  and  therefore  with  the  temples.  Torqnemada,  who  gives 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  chief  temple  of  Mexico  (Lib.  VIII,  of  2d  volume),  says 
(Cap.  XI,  p.  14C) :  "and  at  each  one  of  the  four  entrances  to  the  court  of  the  temide> 
•'there  was  an  extensive  (very  large)  hall,  connected  with  numerous  rooms  and  closetn, 
**high  as  well  as  low,  whicli  served  as  houses  of  arms,  where  these  were  kept  together 
"with  the  ammunition.  For,  a^  they  rejfarded  tlie  tCMuides  as  their  frtrougent  places, 
"  and  thrir  retrentr?  in  case  of  danger,  they  held  tl»cre  their  arms  and  means  of  defence." 
He  furtlier  mentions,  under  the  uncouth  name  of  "Tlacochcalcoaoatlyacapan,"  "an- 
••  other  liall  ....  Here  tliey  kept  a  (jUMntity  of  arrows  (or  darts,  •  .^-aotas')  which 
"  were  made  every  year,  anu  there  depo.^ited  until  wnnted."  See  alf*o  Aconta  (Lib.  VI, 
cap.  XX VII).  Gomara  (Vcdia,  I.  "  Kl  tomplo  de  Mijifo,"  p.  3l{»).  "  At  earh  door  (of 
"tlie  four)  of  the  court  of  tlie  principal  temple  there  was  a  large  hall  surrounded  by 
''high  and  low  additions.  These  were  filled  witli  arms,  like  pul)lic  and  communal 
"houses,  for  the  temples  were  the  stronghold.s  of  each  pueblo,  and  therefore  contained 
"  the  arms  and  ammunition."  Of  course  tlic  scpiare  of  the  great  "  teocalli"  of  Mexico 
attracted  principal  attention. 

"""Tlacochalco,"  or  "  Tlacochcalli,"  derives  fi-om  "  tlacochtli,"  dart,  and  "calli," 
house. 

^^  Every  author  concedes  that  there  were  several  "  houses  of  anns"  at  Mexico.   Ber- 

nal-Diez  says  tliere  were  two  (Cap.  XCI.  p.  87.  (»f  vol.  II,  Ve<liii).    Gomara  ("Casas  do 

annas,"  Vedia,  I,  p.  3i,'))  says:  "Montezuma  had   some  (rather  'several'  'algunas') 

houses  of  arms,  wliose  blazon  were  a  bow  and  two  quivers  over  each  door."    Herrera 

(Dec.  II.  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  lisi>)  say.s;  "he  had.  not  one.  but  many  hou.-es  for  the 

"keeping  and  storage  of  arms;"  (Dec.  II.  lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  197)  he  copies  almost 

textually  Gomara's  sUitement  about  the  halls  over  the  entrances  of  the  court  to  the 

temple  of  Mexico,  and  adds  also,  like  (iomara,  "  porque  los  templos,  aliende  de  que 

"  Servian  <le  ca-as  de  Oracion,  eran  las  FortalcQa-*  con  <iue  en  tiemjjo  de  Guerra  mas  se 

"defendlan,  i  tenian  en  ellos  la  municion,  i  Almacen."     Treviously  he  says  (p.  IJXJ)*. 

"  There  were  many  temples  in  Mexico ;  according  to  the  parishos,  or  quarters,  of  which 

"there  were  many."    See  also  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  li<S):  "porque  tenian 

"  muchas  casas  de  varas  con  sns  puntas  de  pedernal.  etc..  etc  "    It  shows  that  the 

storehouses  trere  distrihuted  over  the  pueblo,  and  not  only  limited  to  the  main  tftnple. 

Cortes,  when  he  burnt  Quauhpopoca,  emptied  for  that  purpose  the  arsenals  of  the  main 
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sions,  but  their  presence  was  obligator}',  that  they  might  see  and 
leaiTi.  Besides,  as  often  as  war  was  proclaimed,  a  general  muster 
and  rehearsal  was  held  at  each  quarter.-*  We  have  no  detailed 
report  of  such  exercises,  of  the  evolutions,  if  any,  carried  out  by 
the  warriors,  but  an  incident  of  the  history'  of  Mexico  may  furnish 
us  with  an  approximate  picture.  When,  in  1473,  the  tribe  of  Tlat- 
ilulco,  independent  at  that  time  from  Mexico,  agreed  upon  attack- 
ing the  latter,  they  practised  beforehand,  and  with  as  mucli  secrecy 
as  possible.*^^  Setting  up  posts  of  hard  wood,  they  beat  against 
them  with  their  swords  and  clubs ;  they  sped  arrows  and  threw 
darts  at  thick  wooden  planks,  and  lastly  they  went  out  into  the 
lake  and  shot  at  birds  flyiug.^c  Tliis  may  be  supposed  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mexicans  practised  at  arms. 

These  exercises  partaking,  frequently  at  least,  of  a  religious 
character,  they  ordinarily  took  place  at  the  squares  surrounding 
temples,  more  particularly  in  the  great  i)lace  of  the  chief  "  house 
of  God  "  ("  teo-calli ")  of  Mexico.-"'  Immediately  preceding  a 
fora}'  or  campaign,  warriors  and  youth  aggregated  there  also,  not 
only  to  practice,  but  especially  to  receive  their  weapons  out  of  the 

"  other  timcA  appointed,  the  latter  canpcd  the  younfr  men  to  i)ru('.ti(*e  at  nrmB,  that  they 
**  might  be  ready  for  war.  He  even  eet  out  premiums  to  those  wiio  wouM  di^«ti^;;uilsh 
'•themnelve:*,  and  not  only  was  pr«»bent.  but  tiometimeB  used  the  bow  and  >word,  taking 
*'  part  in  the  exerei>«ej<.''  Also  to  Torquemaila  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XIV,  p.  iV;.  of  '2d  volume, 
but  eKperially  rap.  XI.  p.  ^^l.  '*  En  exta  fle^ita  hacnin  alarde:^.  y  e><'arainii<;as  todo!>  Ids 
*>oldadoy  y  Ilombres  de  Ciuerra,  donde  cada  qual  pret^>ndia  aTfnt:ijar»>c  al  atn);  y  hc 
**uio^traban  muy  valiente.->.  y  cxforrados;  dc  donde  nacia  sefialarsc  muchos,  y  aventu* 
"  rarse  IV  casos  muy  jjeligroi-o*' *').  and  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  IW). 

'-'*  Tozozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV.  p.  147,  and  cap.  XC). 

2*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mexicans  iiad  formerly  divided  into  two  trilK^r* :  the  Mex- 
icans proper,  of  Tenuchtitlan  (Teuuchcas).  and  thone  of  Tlatiluh'o.  The  latter  never 
lien  led  their  common  descent.  At  the  time  of  their  con^piracy  to  overtlirow  the  Ten- 
uchca  they  are  8aid  to  have  agreed  up<m  :  **  that  Mexieatl-Tenuchtitlan  should  bo  ob- 
"literated.  and  Tlatilulro-Mexico  should  become  head  of  the  world''  (Tezozonioc, 
cap.  XLIj.  It  if)  not  ilevoid  of  luterer*t  to  know  that,  aM  late  ap  U73  (the  year  7  **calli"), 
or  only  48  years  previous  to  the  Spanifsh  con(|ueiJt,  the  very  exintenre  of  the  Mexican 
power  became  »>enouMy  thivatened  by  a  ^mall  tribe,  HubRir*ting  as  an  inilependent  peo- 
ple within  mu>ket  range  of  .Mexico.  Thia  fact,  and  the  negotiations  of  the  Tlatilulca 
with  the  <ither  trilK's  of  the  valley,  at  that  period,  nirni?<h  one  of  the  best  illustrationa 
<»f  the  loofre  manner  in  which  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Mexico  at  the  time  of  Cortes  were 
bound  to  the  Mexicans.  Afti'r  the  overthri»w  of  the  Tlatilulcans  by  Axayacatl  of  Mex- 
iitu,  their  ]>ueblo  became  the  naii  "quarter'*  (calpulli),  and  under  SpanlAh  rule  it  bore 
the  name  of  "Santiago." 

•-■'  Tc/ozomoc  (Cap.  XLI).  Durun  (Cap.  XXXIII,  pp.  2.*»;>  and  2<»).  According  to  the 
latter,  they  at  tlrrit  jiractibed  with  the  filing,  throwing  htoncs  against  a  wooden  image; 
h(>  iloes  not  mention  the  use  of  the  eword  or  club,  only  mi^siles.  Otherwi*<e,  both  au- 
thors apitH^  perfectly. 

•-•  Tczozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV.  p.  147).  Hcrrcra  (Dec.  II.  lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p.  1>«7,  of 
I-t  volume). 
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public  storehouses  connected  with  the  temples  of  each  tribal  sub- 
division.^^ 

The  name  given  to  these  public  store-houses  was  "  houses  of 
darts"  (tlacochcalco).^  They  were,  probably,  not  limited  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  chief  temple,  but  each  subdivision  of  the 
pueblo  had  its  "house  of  darts"  as  well  as  its  central  "teocalli."  ^o 
The  following  description  of  an  aboriginal  Mexican  "  pueblo," 
furnished  by  a  missionary  who  arrived  in  New-Spain  as  early  as 

**Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121.  Immediately  preceding  the  foray  againHt  Xoro- 
nochco,  "each  day  the  youth  went  to  the  quarters,  to  practif-e  at  the  school  of  ann?, 
*' telpuchcalco  .  .  .  .  "  /rfcwt,  cap.  LXXVIII,  p.  i;U).  The  Anonymous  ConqueroTt 
whose  relation  is  contained  in  vol.  I  of  Sr.  Icazbalceta's  "  Col.  de  Documentos."  both 
in  the  original  Italian  taken  fi'om  Ramu$«io  ("  Relatione  di  alcune  co»e  della  Nuova 
"  Spagna,  &  Delia  Gran  Citta  di  Tcme>titan  Messico,  fatta  per  uno  Gentll'  homo  del 
•*Signor  Fernando  Cortese").  and  in  the  Spanish  translation  by  the  dintingnished  Mex- 
ican scholar,  says  (p.  314,  "Dei  tempii,  6  Menchite  che  havevano"):  "Before  they  lefl 
"(for  war),  they  all  went  to  the  principal  mosque  (•'  nieschita  maggiore" — main  teocalli) 
"and  provided  therartelves  with  the  arms  stored  over  the  main  entrances"  (of  the 
square  around  the  temple).  We  have  few  positive  indications  as  to  the  true  situation 
of  the  store-houses,  beyond  that  they  were  probably  connected  with  the  "school, 
houses"  ("tclpuchcalco"),  and  therefore  with  the  temples.  Toniuemada,  who  gives 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  chief  temple  of  Mexico  (Lib.  VIII,  of  2d  volume),  says 
(Cap.  XI,  p.  140) :  "  and  at  eacli  one  of  tlie  four  entrances  to  the  court  of  the  temple* 
"there  was  an  extensive  (very  large)  hall,  connected  with  nnmorous  rooms  and  closets, 
"high  as  well  as  low,  which  served  as  hon!»e8  of  arms,  where  these  were  kept  together 
"with  the  ammunition.  For.  as  they  re;<ardfd  the  temples  as  their  irtrongest  places, 
"  and  their  retreats  In  case  of  danger,  they  held  there  their  arms  and  means  of  defence." 
He  further  mentions,  under  the  uncouth  name  of '•Tlac(>chcalcoacatlya<"apan,"  "  an- 
"  other  liall  ....  Here  they  kept  a  (luantity  of  an(»ws  (or  darts,  •  saetaH')  which 
"were  made  every  year,  autt  there  deposited  until  wanted."  See  also  Acosta  (Lib.  VI, 
cap.  XXVII).  Gomara  (Vedia,  L  "p:i  tcmplo  de  Mtjico  »  p.  3t',)).  "  At  eacli  door  (of 
"  the  four)  of  the  court  of  the  i)rincipal  tenijile  there  was  a  large  hall  surrounded  by 
"high  and  low  additions.  The.*«e  were  filled  with  arms,  like  public  ami  c(»mmunal 
"  hoUf*e!*,  for  the  temples  were  the  strongholds  of  each  pueblo,  and  therefore  contained 
"  the  arms  and  amnuinition."  Of  course  the  square  of  tlie  great  "  teocalli "  of  Mexico 
attracted  principal  attention. 

2*"Tlac.ochako,"  or  ♦'Tlacochcalli,"  derives  from  " tlacochtli,"  dart,  and  "calli," 
house. 

30  Every  author  concedes  that  there  were  several  "  houses  of  arms"  at  Mexico.   Ber- 

nal-Die?  says  there  were  two  (Cap.  XCI.  p.  87,  of  vol.  II,  Ve<ruO.    Gomara  ("Casas  do 

armns,"  Vedla,  I,  p.  ."it.'))  says:  **  Montezuma  had  s^ome  (rather  'several'  'algunas') 

houses  of  arms,  whos^e  blazon  were  a  bow  and  two  (piivers  over  each  door."    Ilerrera 

(Dec.  11.  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  18«>)  s^ays;  "he  liad,  not  one.  but  many  houses  for  the 

"keei>ing  an«l  storage  of  arms;"  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  197)  he  copies  almost 

textually  (Joniara's  ntiitement  about  the  halls  over  the  entrances  of  the  court  t<j  the 

temple  of  Mexico,  and  adds  also,  like  Gomara,  "  porque  los  temples,  allende  de  que 

"  Servian  de  casas  de  Oracion,  eran  las  Ft)rtale9.is  con  que  en  tienipo  de  Guerra  mas  se 

"defendian,  i  tcnian  en  elloH  la  municion,  i  Almacen."     Previously  he  says  (p.  19<;): 

"  There  were  many  temples  in  Mexico ;  according  to  the  pari.'-hes,  or  quarters,  of  which 

"there  were  many."    .see  also  Mot«)linia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  ]S*<):  "porque  tenian 

"muchas  cnsas  de  varas  con  sus  puntas  de  pedernal.  etc..  etc"    It  shows  that  the 

storehouses  mre  (listrihuttd  over  the  putfjlo,  and  not  only  limited  to  the  main  temple. 

Cortes,  when  he  burnt  Quauhpopoca,  emptied  for  that  purpose  the  arsenals  of  the  main 
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";,*•.••  *   .-.  V.  ..  iv'«  •*.«•'*  ■     •'•''jff^tR^^  -w  7.:  :r.3Z  ir.j'f.    EiiS  le  rolf  4m7c:e«i  .-a^  .-i  *Jie?< 

/,  i.^^/.^^.  -  f • .-.-.  .-,  4  ft.-t'/.r'.t.  f*^  >.*  Ir.iliOH  'Ik  y-eT»-E*fafa.~  wrisac  1  :•.;!:  IT*.-. 
rff.*f..x..f,  t.  ".^i,    <St    ..;.  ■'.«  «r,  :  '/•  .    ff«  1^1  on  ue  ich  of  As^^  LS®. 

A«f«  »i.<*  |.-i  ill'  '♦'..'««  -wf-f^  ^'.:e  ,Af^j\.  Tt^  luow  u  ptzwnllr  tnc»!A:e*i  at  -nijT.T- 
O'ffrt'',"  *•*'•    ./  .*f''»j  /-.*  'V-p'iIf.,  /r  p,  11^.    It4  proffer  *:^il!i-a::oa.  howeT^r.  •■■  =11 

I»i*kf*f'ir"  '■'.ii*'  ?''f«  '•'  ifiifri^-f-rt,  T*x/»/'*TAor  ff^Use*  :hAC  *j«foi«  the  foray  ajrxn":  tt« 
ffitiAj  .,f  /.'./fi^*!!*!,  'M.n*  w.*  ''•Im/'*  or  ^unrarN  of  (be  tribe*  gave  to  li:e:r  .uat- 
"lAr«  '*i^ft*i^  nu*\  *u{*yVtt%%  of  jiii  klh'U,  (00  Damerotu  to  mention,.**    IX^V'  ^^^iit  p. 
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Even  ornaments  and  dresses  were  also  preserved  at  some  of 
those  places.33 

We  may  divide  the  armament  of  the  Mexicans  into  weapons  for 
offence  and  defensive  armour  for  protection. 

Among  the  offensive  arms  the  missUes  occupy  the  principal 
place,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  general  mode  of  Indian  warfare, 
which  consists  in  striking  an  enemy,  if  possible,  fh>m  a  distance, 
and  with  as  little  risk  to  the  assailant  as  possible,  too.  Darts  or 
javelinSy  bows  and  arrows^  slings  and  stones^  were  therefore  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  the  Mexican  warrior. 

The  dart  or  javelin  (''Hlacochtli"  HlatzontectW)  was  the  main 
weapon  of  the  Mexicans.^^  It  consisted  of  a  short  spear  made  of 
hard  and  elastic  canewood  ("oto^Z"),  whose  point,  shaped  after 
the  manner  of  the  well  known  arrow-head,  was  mostly  of  flint,  of 
obsidian,  and  perhaps,  occasionally,  of  copper.  This  point  or  head 
was  inserted  into  the  stem  or  rod  through  a  slit  at  its  end,  gummed 
in,  and  fastened  besides  by  a  strong  thread  wound  around  it.^ 
The  javelin  sometimes  had  two  or  three  branches  with  points,  so 
as  to  strike  several  wounds  at  once,^^  the  warrior  often  had  it  tied 
to  his  arm  by  a  long  cord,  but  sometimes,  also,  he  carried  a  num- 
ber of  darts  loose.^"' 

49.)  Bemal'Diez  says  that  "  mayordomos  "  had  control  of  the  "  houses  of  arms.*'  (Cap. 
XCI,  p.  87,  Vedia,  II.)  At  their  head  was  the  "  Pctlncalcatl,"  •♦  or  man  of  the  house  of 
chests,"  ftom  " petlacalJi,"  chest  or  box  made  out  of  canes.  Bcrnal-DIez  mentions 
that  functionary,  but  says  they  called  him  Tapia,  his  Indian  title  he  does  not  remem* 
ber  (Cap.  XCI).    Each  tribe  subject  to  Mexico  had  a  "  calpixqui "  residing  among  it. 

»'Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXV,  p.  35,  and  LXX,  p.  110). 

'*Tezozomoc  never  mentions  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  always  "varas  tostadas,'* 
*'  varas  arrojadi9a8,"  •'  tlatzontectli.''  Rods  hardened  by  fire  were  used  once  by  the 
Mexicans,  at  the  time  of  their  most  abject  misery,  when  lighting  for  the  Culhua  against 
Xochirailco  (Clavigero.  lib.  II,  cap.  XVI).  Even  the  poor  aborigines  of  the  Lucayos 
(Bahamas)  used  points  of  fish-bone,  and  not  simply  hardened  points  of  wood.  Men- 
dieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130). 

»» Gomara  ("  Conquista,"  p.  345.    Vedia,  vol.  I). 

»•  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII). 

'» It  would  be  difficult,  otherwise,  to  account  for  the  number  of  darts  " spent"  in  the 
engagements,  had  each  warrior  carried  but  one  Javelin.  Torquemada  (Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXI,  p.  43)  mentions  a  sort  of  cross-bow  (ballesta),  which  he  calls  "atlatl,"  by  the 
means  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  sped  their  darts  ("  qne  tiraban  con  cierto  artifl* 
cio,  que  llamaron  Atlatl").  "Atlatl,"  however,  means  a  strap  ("  amiento '*)  fastening 
the  helmet  around  the  chin.  Mendieta  says :  **A1  piincipio  Jugaban  de  hondas  y  varas 
"como  dardos  que  sacaban  con  Jugaderas  y  las  tiraban  muy  recias."  "Jugadera** 
means  a  shuttle.  In  his  note  to  Dur^n  (Cap.  IV,  p.  31),  "inventando  aquel  modo  de  ar- 
*'  mas  y  varas  arrojadizas  que  Uamamos  flsgas."  Senor  R;imirez  says  "  Refl^rese  pro* 
"  bablemente  al  arma  Mexicana  llamada  Atlatl,  espccie  de  ballesta,  que  segun  la  tradi- 
*'cion  fu^  inventada  en  Tacubaya  .  .  •  ."  "Fisga'Ms  a  trident  or  harpoon.  The 
use  of  the  cross-bow,  therefore,  by  the  Mexicans,  as  the  term  "  ballesta  "  implies,  while 
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Bows  and  arrows  were  used,  probably,  by  every  warrior,  but 
they  were  a  less  convenient  weapon  than  the  simple  dart.^  The 
]}f}W  C'^tlnnltoUi")'^  was  made  of  the  same  wood  as  tlie  stem  of 
the  javelins  C'otlatl"),  its  length  varied  according  to  the  tribes, 
but  those  of  the  Mexicans  were  short."*'^  The  chord  was  made 
out  of  the  hair  or  sinews  of  deer.  The  arrow  C-mitl")  neeils  no 
description.  Sometimes  it  was  with  several  branches  or  heads. 
They  carried  the  arrows  in  quivers  suspen<led  from  the  shmdder. 
I'oisoned  arrows  were  not  in  use  among  the  Mexicans.-** 

Last  among  the  missiles,  though  not  least  in  importance,  were 
pebbles  and  stones,  thrown  by  slings  or  by  hand."*-     The  store- 

we  Hhall  not  deny  it,  uppenrs  to  us  not  yet  cstablii»he«l  a<  a  fact.  They  may  have  ha«l 
HomelhinK  similar  to  it.  however,  bat  it  wa^^  no  comnionly  ui>e*\  weapon,  and  wf  vrould 
beg  to  saggeitt  that  the  *' invention '*  of  the  ''ntlatl"  at  Taciil)aya  relate-,  not  t»  tlie 
crfiflft'b<iW.  an  Sr.  Ilamirez  in(]lcate«.  but  nimply  to  the  *'han>oon*\il<<jra)  or  Javelin 
Ihatenofl  to  itB  carrier  by  a  long  cord.  The  Mexicans,  be-ideti,  had  a  very  rliarai*t«*ri»tir. 
name  for  cro«h*bow  (Molina.  I,  p.  11'*}.  It  i^  "  tepuztlaiiitolli.**  coinpo>eil  of  **  tepu/tli." 
Iron  or  copper,  and  ••  tlaultolli,^*  bow,— a  bote  o/ iron.— plainly  indiratinj:  tliat  the 
weapon  became  known  tr>  them  only  after  or  during  the  conquei^t.  (Jonzala  Fernandez 
de  Ovie<lo  y  ValdC'H  '*Hii»toria  general  y  natural  de  Indias,"  written  tuwani-^  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Kith  century,  but  publi:>hed  in  f\dl  only  IKVt.  by  the  Academy  of  Madrid, 
givCH  (Vol.  Ill,  plate  I,  flgs.  2  and  3)  a  drawing  of  an  instnimcnt  u-^eil  by  the  IndLin-  of 
Caeva(Coyba},on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  for  throwing  tlicirdart^.  He  rays  (Lib.  XXIX, 
cap.  XXVI,  p.  127):  "  In  some  seotionH  of  the  country  tlie  Indian.-^  are  warlike,  in  other 
"sections  not.  Tiiey  hardly  ever  use  the  bow,  but  li^'ht  with  macaua:*,  Imig  lanees, 
'* and  with  darts  which  they  throw  by  nieanH  of  cj*/i/riV*/j»  (a  kind  of  ar/«  m/<'X).  a  well- 
"  made  woo<lcn  c.ontriv;inc,e.  With  this  they  liurl  the  javelin,  alway-  keepin;;  t'le  •  es- 
*•  t6rica*  in  hand."  Tiie  drawing  referrc«i  t<i  represents  a  wooden  -li«le.  .shorter  than 
the  dart  itself.  The  latter  was  laid  on  it.  <.>n  each  side  of  the  :^]ide  tliere  was  a  ring 
through  which  they  pAKsed  the  first  and  second  lln;;ers,  holding  it  I)etwcen  anil  re^^ting 
it  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  gave  them  c<mr>iderable  accuracy  anil  power  in  thmw- 
ing  the  dart.  An  uncouth  but  very  plain  repre^icntation  of  a  himilar  contrivaure  is 
found  on  plate  V  to  the  llfth  chapter  of  the  2d  Trcati^e  of  Duran,  thu»  >liowing  that 
tho'*atlatr'  was  nothing  else  but  Ovicdn's  "estorica."  Furthermore.  Mr.  F.  W.  Put- 
nam, Curator  of  the  Pcabody  Museum,  identifies  the  '^atlatl"  in  all  i>robabi1i(y  with 
the  "throwing  stick"  of  the  Aleutians  of  the  Nortliwest.  and  still  in  use  amoni;  tliem. 

*"  Although  the  bow  and  arrow  arc  a  very  deadly  weapon,  the  dart  was  most  <M»nve- 
nient,  and  therefore  mo.*«t  po])ular  among  the  Mexicans;  at  least  to  oik'U  tlie  combat 
(Mendietii,  lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  l:;0). 

*^  Mtdina  (Vocabulnrio  I,  p.  l.'O. 

*»Clavigero  (I^ib.  VII.  cap.  XXni).  .Some  trilKis  are  mentioned  as  u*iing  bows  .'»i 
fc<>t  long.  The  natives  of  Tehuacan  are  stated  to  have  been  extraordinarily  gojd  arch- 
ers (.Mendieta,  lib.  II.  pp.  i:U)  and  131). 

*'  There  Is  n<i  trace  of  poisoned  arrows  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  l>arien.  fSee  "  Uc- 
**  Incion  de  los  Sucesos  de  Pedrarlas  DavUa  en  las  provincias  >le  Tierra  firme  o  (  a^tilla 
**del  oro/'etit.,  etc.,  **escriUi  por  el  Adelantado  Pa.-<cual  do  Antlagoya."  in  vol.  Ill  of 
"Odecclon  de  los  Viages  y  Descubrimientos,**  by  Don  Martin  Fernandez  <le  Navarrele, 
Ma<lrlfl,  182'.).)  Also.  Peilro  de  Cicza,  of  Leon  ("Cronica  del  Peru,''  in  Vc<lia,  vol.  II, 
cap.  VII.  p.  3()1). 

*^  Men<lietit  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  1.10).  Stone.^  were  picked  up  while  fl;flitin;^  and 
thrown  at  each  other  in  the  field.  Tezozomoc  mentions  '•sltmes  henl  oif  with  cord?-' 
(**cou  cordulus*'),  otherwise  we  have  do  descripliou  of  the  sling. 
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houses  contained  supplies  of  slings  (^^tematlatV)^*^  while  the  mis- 
siles themselves  were  accumulated  for  defence  on  the  flat  house- 
tops,'*^ or,  in  the  open  field,  taken  up  "  ad  libitum  "  for  aggressive 
use.**^ 

Next  in  importance  to  the  aggressive  missiles^  as  weapons  in- 
tended for  closer  quarters^  were,  to  the  Mexicans,  the  8ivord  and 
cluh.  The  spear  {^Hepuztopilli*^ '^^)  was  probably  not  an  original 
Mexican  weapon,  but,  while  they  used  it  against  the  Spaniards 
towards  the  cldse  of  their  defence,  it  still  appears  to  have  been 
most  in  use  among  more  southerly  tribes. 

The  mcorcl  (*'  maccuahuitl ")  was  3^  to  4  feet  long,  and  4  to  5 
inches  wide.'**''  The  anonymous  conqueror  says:**^  "In  order  to 
"  make  their  swords,  they  cut  out  a  blade  of  the  shape  of  our  two- 
*'  handers^  but  with  a  shorter  hilt,  and  about  three  fingers  thick. 
*'  They  cut  a  groove  along  the  edge,  and  insert  into  this  groove  a 
"  hard  stone,  cutting  like  our  blades  of  Toledo."  '*^  This  stone 
was  obsidian  ("Iztli"),  and  the  edge  of  the  sword,  composed  of 
fragments  "  three  inches  long  and  two  inches  broad,"  became  at 
tlie  outset  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  These  fragments  were  very  firmly 
cemented  into  the  wood,  but,  although  the  sword  was  double- 
edged,  it  soon  became  transformed  into  an  ordinary  club,  since 
obsidian  is  very  lirittle,  and  splintered  after  the  first  heavy  blows 
upon  iron  armour.  At  the  her/innimj  of  an  engagement,  this 
weapon  was  much  feared  b}'  the  Spaniards.^^    The  warrior  carried 

<3  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII).  Motoliiiia  (Trataao  III.  cap.  VIII.  p.  188).  Her- 
rcra  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  1H7).  The  word  "letnatlatl  "  is  difficult  to  ctynmlo- 
gizc.  It  mni/  iler'w'Q  from  '•Teniae,*' /»  nomehodifa  fumds,  and  **  atlatl,"  strap,  or  from 
"Temalli,"  siibstance  or  body,  and  *'atlatl." 

<^  Bcrnal-I>iez  (Cap.  LXXXIll  and  CXXVI).  Cortes  (Carta.  Ilia.  Vcdia,  I,  p.  41). 
Goinara  (Ve<Ua.  I,  p.  373). 

<3  Cortes  (Cart.  Ha.    Vedia,  I,  p.  50).    Mendieta  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXVI,  p.  1.30). 

<Troni  '*  tcpuztli.''  iron  or  coi)i)er.  and  "topilli,"  rod  or  pole.  The  long  ppears  or 
lances  were  mostly  Uf^ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chiai>as.  Dnring  the  siege  of  Mexico, 
the  aborigines  defending  it  used  "  long  lances  of  ours,  or  scythes  (•  dalles,'  spears), 
•'  much  longer  than  our*,  from  the  arms  which  they  had  captured  at  our  defeat  and  dis- 
'•comtlture  in  Mexico"  (Bernal-l)iez.  cap.  CLI ;  Vedia,  II,  p.  ITS). 

*'  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII).  Ilernal-Diez  (Cap.  LXII  and  LXV).  The  lat- 
ter calls  ihem  "  espailas  de  dos  n-anos." 

■•■  "  E\  Conqui!?ta<b>r  Auonimo''  (•'  Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  I.  p.  375). 

<'^Sec  aUo  Herrera  (Dec.  IL  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187).  Meudieta  (Lib.  II,  p.  130). 
Motolinia  (Trat.  HI.  cap.  VIII,  p.  1S8). 

"'^Clavigero  jjositively  asserts  that  the  edge  was  of  o/'>nV/ian,  and  flint  could  never 
have  given  such  a  cutting  blade.  Mendieta  (Lib.  V,  Parte  II,  cap.  VII,  pp.  7r)7  and  758) 
calN  the  sworrl  "  macana.''  and  -ays  it  \va«i  double-edged :  ''  ccrca<la  de  navajas  <le  pie- 
dra  por  ambas  partes."  The  first  blows  were  terrillc,  but  only  these,  Hon  the  edge 
broke.    See  Ilerrera  (Dec.  II.  lib.  \H,  cap.  XI,  p.  187.   **  i  euconan  las  Espadas  de  Palo 
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liU  Mwonl  riliJicluul  or  miMpondod  from  the  wrist."  Clubs  ("qnaa- 
iKiIolir*)  iiuiy  liavo  hroii  aUo  in  use.  But  battle-axes,  or  any- 
MiliiK  llko  tlio  INMiiviim  ** oluiinpl,"  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
h now II  to  Mio  MrxirnnH.'*^ 

ir  now  wti  turn  to  thtM/r/r/iWrf  arms,  to  the  protective  armour 
pioiMM,  of  tho  Moxirnnx,  wo  nu»ot  in  the  first  instance  the  shield 
(••  rhiiiwilll  ").  Ni»t  tlio  moivly  ornuntental  shields  used  and  car- 
iI^mI  U\  WMtiiov^  and  vUivt^  on  tVativo  occasions  only,^  but  the 

<*  «.fu  t^iiiiiii*  iVi)oiiiiiitt«,  ni<viMo«t>oi'loN  illod.  ,  .  .  que  ilamlo  grnndes  golpes  no  se 
"•Uoiti  ti  iH.  (I'ti^b.ui  on  K>t>Ui>i|\^iiuiiiilot\>)tMbHn, |H»roi«n  lodurorosiirtian.comoeran 

•  li. .  II  lit  •  uiii\  iMnHil.^i  "\  rUvUviv  vlib,  YU,  o,i|».  Will).  ••The  first  blows  alone 
'  \M»«v  »«'  »»»^«».  %*\W  *'*U^'  «*H»»  i\\«iv  \MU.**  v'Hu*  namo  ♦•  MaciiahiiltP'  may  derive  from 

•  mint  '  iikii.l,  iiiit  "oiiihutU.'*  ii\v\  Th*  tablo<«  aoo\>ui)kAnying  Uic  work  of  Duran 
I»>»M>  ill  «ik>  i«>i>it>4^MUi«itvMi«  v»t  |i»0  iMitoouuhmil.  Th«  **  hamlle'*or  hUt  is  usually  formed 

\*\     k  I'll!  i*t    Kt»i>t^.   4vMil0(IUI^ii  l*\   ,-4  U>tji(. 

"II  II  tt«ti.  ix'u  ^  \  «(i\ V  K  ««s*«  I't'  ib<^  Taotilo  ^Uilo«  of  N.  America.  Vol.  11,  p.  411). 
Ii  »«•  (ittti  i««v  »is>iou>KMv  .(iix'UhI.  ituti  UMV  iH^iha^t*  m4  \\\n>t«  hervaiter,  this  splendid 
\.ii(it|Mt  «i  ttui  1114  iiuMx'K  K'xs^U'tv  MM  ivwii  w  original  authoritio«,  and  not  at  all  out  of 
.)•  ita.i^.i  ii»  '.iiv«  s  .«tiS  \.«tiMMv  .t««vuibU4V  of  data  whioh  th«  distinguished  author 

\ii .  H  i>i  •  %^  >  'I  t «  4t\^Mt  ■«  d)i4^  :ttii«iii«iioa  of  a  olub  u<««>d  by  «ome  of  the  Indians  of 
ii«.  ■•  ..I,  .  i>,  .m:  ;.  W<.  «««\  Hii«  4iiuM«it  itK*  M\*]LK*an«  pro(H*r,  the  sword,  **  maccu- 
^iti.i!  \k  I'  ^!io  >*i.M«  vom'tu'u  .«^t,i  i\\sttK>Mil\  uHSl  w^MiKMi.  i'latigero  figures  it  like 
%u  ■  ••'  I  :<•  ^.  «  ««\\  1  •■'•.  Mt>»  ^-\Hh.  «»%t  i\tav'joiiivs*  oalN  it  ** ««|ukdarte.*'  But  there 
,  ».i  ..  ...»  u<..->.  iJi.4.  -iv  'II  v»:'*Mi  .'i  ctio  t^iv|iiin«  w:m  to  uiak«  a  cvnHmwoim  fr/<irfe  (or 
.  t^^  '.  .  .  I  »  •*  «  *■«  ;.  •*•>»•  .  V*»'«W  v*»v  'H.'i»kSM>t  th^^"p^oN»sci*'•of  the  saw-fl^h 
%i. ,»  »ix.  s^.*  ••»'  x*%^»«,^.,*>  *.»  *  i»M.^-rt,  ^ut  51  v>^taiu(y  nover  rtimished  a f^pe.) 
t..    ix   .»    ..     ..I..,,       ^..  ,*  SN  41  ■».«•.  ^o.«  I  s»ii.  *»d  ha*  iKHhunranalojMus  elsewhere 

u   %..  .  >\«i   Kv.  t  K«M.U  .x»  nktviM  )t.    Au  i!.'uaratunt  of  it  is  found  in 


» «• 


,.,    ,    ,  X  !.s.K  X  ».KS,.!    u  yw  ^AiKlV  :l  i*  only  ihrw  inches 
w     s\  '    «  ^*"   •  "    '^  ^* *^''  -o»»*«f  *«'  *  -^^nr.-   The  Mme  author 

,    .u  ^.i.iw  '."^^    15  *  a  r\»«gh  imKativ>n  of  the 


.x.,».  .»a:»5»    'K     .^v.x*  w  •"•h?  ttKCaiiic  *tar.    1 1<^  length 
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round,  small,  "  target,"  worn  by  the  "  brave  "  on  his  left  arm  and 
made  of  "  canes  netted  together  and  interwoven  with  cotton  '  two- 
"  fold,'  covered  on  the  outside  with  gilded  boards  and  with  feath- 
*'  ers,  and  so  strong  that  a  hard  cross-bow  shot  could  alone  pene- 
"  trate  them     .     •     .     ."^ 

With  this  shield  they  warded  off  blows  in  close  combat,^^  and 
even  arrows  and  darts  at  full  speed.  Each  warrior  probably  car- 
ried his  own  shield,  although  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  ar- 
chers, while  shooting,  were  shielded  by  others.^  This,  however, 
would  necessarily  imply  a  greater  progress  of  the  military  art 
among  the  Mexicans  than  we  may  safely  allow. 

The  remainder  of  the  protective  armour  of  the  Mexicans  is  in- 
timately connected  with  their  costume. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  a  Mexican  consisted  of  a  sleeveless  jacket 
(*'  huepil ")  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  of  the  breechcloth 
(**maxtlatl").  The  head,  arms,  and  legs  from  the  knees  down- 
wards, were  bare.  A  mantle,  short  among  the  common  Indians, 
longer  among  the  chiefs,  completed  the  costume.^"'  Sometimes 
they  went  to  war  without  any  other  protection,  but  in  most  cases 
the  warricr  wore  a  frock  of  quilted  cotton,  about  three-quarters  of 

6* The  "anonymous  conqueror"  (Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  I,  p. 873).  Compare  Torque- 
madii  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  423),  and  Clavigcro  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII). 

**  See  the  descrijition  of  a  single  combat  between  a  Ccmpoaltecan  and  Tlaxcaltecan 
(Hcrrera,  Dec.  II,  lib.  VI,  cap.  VI,  p.  143,  and  Torqueraada,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  42*2). 

^"  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XXIII)  and  the  anonymous  conqueror  both  assert,  that 
each  warrior  had  a  shield.  But  Fray  G.  <le  Mendieta  is  still  more  positive  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXVI,  p.  130) :  *'  Tras  estos  llegaban  los  golpes  de  espada  y  rodela,  con  los  cuales  iban 
**  arrodeia<lo8  los  dc  arco  y  flecha,  y  alii  gustabaii  su  alraacen."  However,  Fray  Diego 
Duran  says :  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  121)  **  y  llegadus  ft  un  lugar  que  llaman  Tecuitlatenco,  hicie- 
"  ron  alto  y  esperaron  la  armada  de  Mexico  que  venian  por  la  laguna,  que  eran  mill 
**  canoas,  muy  bien  Adcrefadas  de  gente  y  paueses  con  gran  numero  de  flsgas  y  varas 
"  arroJadi9as,  fleclias  y  rudelas  y  de  hombres  para  del'ensa  de  los  flecheros,  los  quales 
'*  estauan  tan  diestros  en  desviar  flechas  con  las  rodolas,  que  era  espauto,  porqne  en 
*'  vi^ndola  venir,  luego  la  dauan  con  la  rodela  que  la  ei'hauan  k  trav^s."  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  were  speiMal  men  detailed  to  protect  the  an*hers,  and  therefore  a 
division  into  different  arms,  although  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  such  a  fact.  It  may 
have  been  Uie  ca«e  here,  since  the  iight  (against  Cuitlaliuac)  was  to  take  place  on  water 
cliiefly,  but  nowhere  else  do  wc  meet  a  division  into  kinds  of  arms,  like  archers,  spear- 
men, swonlsmen,  etc.,  etc.  All  Mexican  warriors  were  armed  as  nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sible. The  Anonymous  Conqueror,  after  mentioning  the  different  weapons,  says:  **y 
**  molti,  6  la  maggior  puiti  di  esse  portano  tutte  quof^te  sorti  di  armi  con  che  comba^ 
tone.'*    (•'  Relatione,  etc.,'*  in  Vol.  I.  of  Col.  de  Doc.,  p.  374.) 

«7  Gomara  (Conquista  de  M^jico.  Vedia,  Tom.  1.  p.  440.  *'  Calzan  unos  zapatos  como 
"  alpargates,  panuicos  i>or  bragas.  Visten  una  manta  quadrada,  afiudada  al  hombro 
**  derecho  corao  gitanas  ").  The  Anonymous  Conqueror  (p.  876.  *'  La  maniera  del  ves- 
**tire  de  gli  huomini").  Tezozomoc  (Crdnica.  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  58.  "tiie  macchuals 
'*of  lower  grade,  wore  short  mantles,  plain,  of  cotton  or  ne<jnen'*).  The  **maxlatr* 
is  described  by  the  Anonymooa  Conqueror  aa  foUows:  **a  towel,  like  unto  a  sheet 
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an  inch  thick,  up  to  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  therefore  strong 
enough  to  resist  an  arrow-shot,  or  even  the  diirt  at  long  range. 
This  was  the  cotton-armour  subsequently*  adopted  by  the  Spaniards 
under  the  name  of  ''Escaupil"  ('*  Ichcaliuipilli").''^  Sometimes 
even  the  limbs  were  encased  in  such  quilted  armour,"'^  and  the  out- 
side of  the  "  ichcahuipir'  was  adorned  with  featliers  and  plates  of 
gold  or  silver.  The  feet  were  protected  by  leather  soles  or  moc- 
casin-like shoes  (*'cactli,"  ''cotaras"),  but  the  use  of  them  was 
not  general.^®     Warriors  of  merit  especiall}',  inserted  their  heads 

"  worn  over  the  head  while  trnvelling,  of  various  colors,  and  varionply  adorned,  with 
"ChcendH  honfii^ing  downwards,  one  in  fVont  and  the  other  behind."  It  was  common 
to  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amei'ica.  and  ii)  re|)re^enti'd  on  the  r^culptures 
of  Palenqu6,  of  Copan.  and  of  Chiclten-Itza.  Tlie  tablC'*  of  Dnrun  give,  perhaps,  tlio 
most  reliable  picture  of  these  costumes. 

•■  "Ichcahuipilli "  derives  from  ••  Ichcatl,"  cotton,  and  *•  huepH,"  Jacket.  Aivarado, 
Ib  his  second  letter  to  Cortes*,  dated  28  July,  l.'>24  (Vedia.  Vol.  I),  mentions  an  ichca- 
hnipil  used  by  Indians  of  Guatemala,  which  was  three  in<'he-<  thick  ami  reached  as  far 
down  as  the  ankle:  **  porque  veaian  Uiu  arniadop,  que  el  que  caia  en  el  >uelo  no  »e  ]>o- 
"  dia  Icvantiir;  y  c^n  sus  armas  co^^eletes  de  tros  dedos  do  algodon,  y  ha>ta  en  los 
"pies '»    (p.  4<?2.) 

*"  There  are  several  representations  of  such  protection  of  the  thighs,  an«l  also  of  t!ie 
arms,  especially  in  the  splendid  work  of  Lord  Kingr.l>orougli,  taken  from  tlie  Moudoza 
codex.  The  entire  cos-tume,  from  the  neck  to  the  knee,  seem^  to  be  of  one  piere  We 
have  no  accurate  titscription,  however,  of  them.  It  is  <lonbtful  whetlier  they  termina* 
ted  into  upper  "leggings,"'  or  whetlier  into  a  frock-like  continuation,  rea<'l»in;r  from  the 
girdle  to  the  knee.  Perhaps  both ;  at  Iwist  there  are  tracer  of  Ix^h.  ( Anonyniou.-  ("on- 
qnoror.  p.  374.  Clavigero,  Lib.  Vll,  cap.  XXIII.)  The  ab>encc  of  the  •' Iihraliuii»ii" 
was  not,  however,  alwayn  a  sign  of  low  rank.  .Some  warriors  of  particular  merit  v\vn 
went  to  war  almost  naked  (J^ee  Humboldt,  "Vues  de  Cordillcre.-,"Tal).  XIV,  flg.  4).  and 
Henvra  (l>ec.  II,  cap.  XXI.  p.  '287,  speaking  of  the  native-*  of  Tepcara.  wlio  were  ^ub• 
ject  to  Mexico:  "and  tlie  mo^t  valiant  one-t  went  only  in  ItroccliMtlotli,  juiinting  their 
naked  body  bla<*k  and  red").  There  wa>*,  con.-equonlly,  no  ab-iolute  unifonnity  and 
uniform  distinction  in  dre-s  and  armament,  antl  tlii>  was  >till  in<Tea-e«l  l»y  the  variety 
of  customs  among  the  numerous  tril>es  whicli  as^i^tcd  tlie  Mexican-^  in  war,  each  tribe 
having  it.-  own  manner  of  dre****,  and  kcei>ing  .••eparate  on  the  battlell<.'M.  A  .Mcxi«'an 
army  mu^t  have  lK*en  a  rather  strange,  motley  crowd,  still  there  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, less  variety  than  among  the  Peruvian  warlike  bodies.  Ol'  tlie  lattci  '<*  varie;?ati'd 
array  tlie  report  of  Francisco  de  Xeres,  secretary  of  Pizario,  give^  a  good  illu-lration 
(Vedia.  vol.  II). 

•«♦' Cactli."  corrupted  Into ''calle,"  is  rendered  by  Mi>lina  (II,  p.  11)  as  ••  «shoe^,  or 
sandals."  Tonjuema<ia  says  (Lib.  IV.  cap.  XVI,  p.  4:a),  vol.  I}:  "the  King  wore 
"gohlcii  !-lK»et>.  which  they  call  cade**,  and  are  after  the  fa.-liion  of  those  <>f  tlic  ancient 
••  Romans,  adornetl  wiHi  mu<"h  Jewelry,  the  solos  fastened  with  cords.''  (Id«'in:  Lib. 
XI,  cap.  XXX,  p-  JWyi)  "  they  gave  to  him  cou-ira.**  or  r«an«lals  ....■'  (Jomara  ,(i»ii- 
<iui!<ta,  etc.,  p.  ;t*2*2),  in  the  list  of  prc-ents  .-ent  by  Ciirtc."  to  the  Kmperor,  iiM'nti.ms: 
••many  ^hoe3  like  as  of  grass,  made  of  deerdi ides,  come  with  golden  thread,  and  the 
•* soles  of  certain  white  an«l  blue  stones  .  .  .  /' "other  .♦•hoes,  hix  pair.«<,  of  leather 
"of  different  c(dor,  adonied  with  gold  or  silver  or  pearls."  The  question  i",  whether 
they  were  m«>ccaflns  or  sandals.  The  sculptures  of  Palein|ue  frlmw  an  approa<-li  to 
either.  Dunin  ^Cap.  XXVI,  p.  214),  in  sjM'aking  of  the  distinctions  of  dres«».  sayM  "Ami 
••thus  it  was  onlained,  first:  that  the  Kings  hhould  not  appear  in  public,  except  in  ur- 
••gcnt  cases;  that  Uie  King  ah)no  might  wear  a  crown  in  the  city,  but  that  in  war  all  the 
**  great  chiefs  aud  valiant  cuptaius  might  wear  crowns  also,  and  royal  tokens    .... 
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into  wooden  forms,  intermediate  between  masks  and  helmets,  imi- 
tating heads  of  ferocious  beasts  like  tigers,  lions,  wolves,  also 
snakes,  and  covered  with  tlie  skins  of  these  animals.^^  The  princi- 
pal captains  and  war-cliiefs  were  distinguished  by  their  wide  and 
long  mantles,*^*^  by  the  cut  and  tress  of  their  hair,^^  a^d  by  tower- 
ing bushes  of  green  feathers  on  the  so-called  "helmets"  protecting 
the  head.^^ 

"It  was  onlained  that  the  Khiff  and  his  coadjutor,  Tlacaolcl.  f!>houId  alone  wear  shoes 
"  in  the  royal  hoiHC,  and  that  none  of  the  great  chiefs  mixht  enter  the  palace  with  shoes 
•'  on,  nn«lor  penalty  of  deatli ;  and  they  alone  could  wear  (*hoe8  in  the  city,  except  those 
**  who  had  distinguished  theniKelves  in  war,  whicli  for  their  merit,  and  in  token  of  their 
••bravery,  were  itennilted  to  wear  lijflit  and  common  sandals,  because  the  gilded  and 
•'  painted  ones  belon^e<l  to  the  groat  chiefs  alone.*'  We  would  suggest  that  the  "cactli " 
or  ''colaras"  were  half-n)o<>ca.'^in.'«,  f-imilar  to  slippers.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to 
notice  here,  that  even  the  wearing  of  these  articles  depended  upon  actual  merit  and 
reputation  achieved  in  irar,  and  n«>t  upon  wealth  or  inheritance.  War  was,  indeed,  ••tho 
life  of  the  trilM?." 

«>  Anonymous  CoiKjueror  (Col.  de  Doc,  I,  p.  .3721.  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII). 
Diawings  are  found  in  Clavigero,  in  the  Mendoza  Codex,  as  publisheil  by  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  and  in  the  fronti^plece  to  the  *2d  I)e<"ade  of  Ilerrera  (Vol.  I).  It  may  be  that 
the  honorilic  titles  of  "daring  lions,  tigers,  and  eagles."  which  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  >:uppo^iti<m  of  the  existence  of  "  military  orders,"  or  ••  orders  of  chivalry,"  wero 
ba^ed  upon  the  wearing  of  .'•uch  co.-lumes  by  the  braves.  As  already  stated,  not  all 
the  warriors  carried  such  nia^ks  or  helmets,  but  our  data  are  too  imperfect  to-  enable 
us  to  ^late  positively  the  rlMss  or  >tanding  of  tho^^e  who  wore  them. 

'"•-  iJuuiii  (Cap.  XXV 1.  p.  'il.");.  '•  Tanibien  >e  determino  que  solo  el  rev  pudiese  traer 
'•la-^  uKiiitas  galana-^  de  laboros  y  imitura-*  de  algodou  y  hilo  do  lUversas  colores  y  plu- 
"  nieria.  doradas  y  labradas  C'Ui  diuer-aN  lalM)rcs  y  i>iiituras  y  diferencialla*?  quando  ft 
"elle  i'aicrie>e,  sin  aver  exiepcion  en  tra«r  y  Uf^ar  la.-  manta.<s  quel  <iui.-«iese;  y  los 
•'grander  heiiore-,  que  eran  lia.^ta  doee,  las  manta-  de  tal  y  tal  labor  y  hecliura.  y  los 
"  de  n»en<)s  valia.  ctuuo  uvie.-e  he«ha  tal  o  tal  Valencia  o  haQaua.  otra^  diferentes;  los 
"  .'^oldadtK,  de  otra  nieiior  lab'tr  y  liechura.  no  pudieudo  u^ar  de  otra  preci()sa  labor  ni 
•' dilereijcia.  ma-  de  aqnclla  qu<;  alii  se  le  >enalaba  con  su**  ceiiidcre-^  y  bragueros,  que 
**alu«lian  y  seguian  la  lieeluira  de  la  nianta  que  Ic  era  pennitida.  To«la  la  denias  gento, 
'♦  >o  ptna  de  la  vida.  salio  <lererniiuado  ijiie  nenguno  u^a>e  de  algodou  ni  se  pu^^iese 
•'otra  nianta  !-ino  de  neguen,  y  qiie.-'ta.-'  nunta"  no  pa.-asen  ni.ns  de  (piantos  cubrie.->en  l.i 
••  rodilla,  y  sri  alginio  la  tnijese  i|ue  llega^e  ii  la  garganla  del  j)ie,  fue-e  niuerto,  saluo  hi 
'•no  tuvicr^e  algiina  >ennal  en  las  pienias  <le  lienda  que  en  la  guena  le  uvie.->en  da«lo, 
••  .  .  .  .*')  Al~o  Te/.ozomi>c  i('ap.  XXXVI,  p.  .kM).  Here  again  we  lliid  the  kin«l  and 
cut  of  the  mantle,  it^  ornament-  detennin«'d  by  the  warlike  achievements  of  its  bearer. 

"■•' lezo/.onioc  (Cap.  XXXVI.  p.  .'>7).  IIiimboMt  ("  Viie«*  de«<  CordilK-res,'' Vol.  I,  p. 
34.')).  The  ligure  of  llie  Atla-  in  folio  i.^  taken  from  the  ("odex  Anonymous  of  the  Vati- 
can. .*?ays  the  Anonymous  Comjueror:  "To  bini  who  di>tingiii-lied  him-elf  in  war 
"tliey  made  a  mark  in  tlie  hair,  that  bis  piowes-  might  bo  rerogui/.ed  and  .^een  at  once, 
"  siufc  they  never  wore  the  li»-ad  e.overed  ■'()).  371).  Ibaids  or  tre-ses  of  hair  as  well 
a>  oflcillurr,  were  .-ouietiine.s  gi\eu  a-  pre>enl>,  and  worn.  Tezo/.omoc  mentions  them 
frequiMitly,  under  «lifl"erent  iianio. 

•■^Tlie  head-dre.-s,  or  "  divi-a."  — *' tlauiztli,"  or  *'•  quetzalpntzactli,"  is  represented 
on  nearly  every  Mexican  i)ainting  or  picture-leaf.  Il  i.s  also  represented  on  the  ^tone  of 
sacritice,  as  adorning  the  victorious  warrior  of  earh  group.  Its  >ize  is  generally  exag- 
gerated, (iomara  (p.  ;i2-2,  ViMlia,  Ij  inclutles  in  his  list  of  objects  >ent  by  Cortes  to  the 
Kmperor  :  "  a  behnet  of  Avood.  gold-plale«l,  with  jewels  in  front  or  outsiile,  and  twenty- 
"five  little  golden  bell^,  and  it:?  cre.-t  of  a  green  bird,  whose  eyes,  beak,  aud  feet  were 
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While  we  sball.  farther  on.  have  occasion  to  recnr  a^ain  to  the 
qaevtion  of  militAn'  costume  ami  ornaments :  when  we  treat  of 
tbc  <nffereut  gra/le^  of  warriors  and  captaius.  it  remains  to  be 
nsLid  liere  that  finOienrork^  worn  as  a  layer  over  the  ••  escaiipiU'* 
pUiyed  a  prominent  part  in  the  Mexican  armour/'^  It  rorme<l  an 
elastic  layer  on  the  outside  of  t!ie  quilte<l  jacket,  and  besides  it 
fuminhe^l,  tlirough  an  assemljlage  of  colors  peculiar  to  each  sub- 
division of  the  force,  tfie  **  uniform,"  or,  as  tlie  Spanish  authors 
call  it,  the  "  liver}',"  of  that  particular  sulxlivision.  Tlie  Anony- 
IDOUK  Conqueror  says:  **They  cover  their  jackets  and  breeches 
"  with  feathers  of  various  hues,  presenting  a  ver}'  goo<l  appear- 
**  ancc ;  one  company'  of  soldiers  has  them  white  and  red.  others 
"  blue  and  3'ellow,  and  others  wear  them  still  different."  '*»*'  Ber- 
nal-liiez  mentions  that  while  fighting  on  the  causeways  during  the 
riege  of  Mexico :  'Mn  the  morning  many  captaincies  (detach- 
**  nients)  would  attack  us,  relieving  each  other  from  time  to  time ; 
**iJoiiie  liotl  one  liverj'  and  ensign,  others  had  other  ones."^"  Such 
of  the  warriors  as  were  but  scantily  clothed  painted  their  nakeil 
bOiJies/''* 

*'of  KoM."  Tes^fzomor  (Cap.  LIV.  p.  8(5)  gives  the  following  dcAcriptiun  of  the  flgure 
of  Axnynrn,  curvcfl  out  ot  thu  rock  of  Chn)>iiltepC4',  "with  hair  of  precious  R'athers, 
'*p«ltit4*«l  of  th<;  colorn  of  ihu  bird  llaiihiitiecliol  ....*'  Tho  bird  who^t*  ]iluiunj;;e 
ftirtiUhi'il  tUt:  uiHttrrllil  wuh  citllutl  **  qiiotziil-tottitl."  It  i«  *'  Troyon  rttplnvh  n$"  (^ee 
'*MNti  ^ulvmlor  uihI  IIoniliiruM  iin  Jahrc  l.'>71.*-'  uGcnnau  traiir-lntion  of  the  rei'ort  uf  I>i< 
i>Kii  ifjiri'ln  fli;  I'filario,  by  Dr.  A.  von  Fruntzius,  of  FreilxiriL',  ib.— p.  30,  No.  01  note. 
Tho  tioU'H  by  the  lcariie«l  tranrtlutor,  an  also  those  of  Dr.  Bereutlt,  are  highly  valuable.) 

TIm«  "llHllhqilCf'hul"  WUH  alMu  UHe<i. 

•ft  Vn^M'nii  (lliKlory  of  the  Conqueet  of  Mexico,  ISW),  Book  I,  chap.  II,  pp.  W  4'-,  and 
47.  iif  Vol.  I). 

*"  ( Kl  C'<iu<|*ii''tndor  anonymo)  Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  I,  p.  372. 

•*  ••  llii-torta  vunladera  do  la  Cou(iui»ta  do  Nueva*£>paria  **  (Cap.  CLIII,  p.  ISS,  iu 
Tol.  II.  of  Vodla). 

*"  It  i^  )ireMiiiiable  that  the  colors  were  those  of  the  di>tnrhinent<«  to  which  tlic  war* 
rlofH  belonged.  At  any  rate,  it  ^howE^  that  the  Mexican.^,  like  tho  northeni  ludiaui*.  had 
II  n|Ks-lal  "war-paint."  Tliose  of  TeptMica.  their  allies  or  8iibjectt«,  ut-ed  black  an<l  red 
(llerrera,  Dec.  II,  cap.  XXI,  p.  287,  of  Lib.  X).  Clavigero  hays  (Lib.  VII,  4':tp.  Will): 
*•  The  coinniuu  noldierM  were  naked  with  tlic  exception  of  tlio  girdle  (niaxtlatl),  btit  tiicy 
••Httuglit  to  imitutt  the  dref«rt  which  they  lacke<l,  by  painting  their  b<Mlie»  witli  vanou» 
"colorH."  FurUieron  he  adds  (Cap.  XXIV):  •*Ik>(iideH  ilie  ci>innion  Aag  of  the  army 
**each  company  of  two  or  three  huudi-ed  men  had  its  own  banner,  and  was,  be^ille«l, 
**  distingui.'«hcd  by  the  color  of  the  plumage,  which  the  ofllcers  and  nobles  wore  over 
**  their  anuour.'*  Although  this  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fart,  E>till  it  ten<U  td  inti- 
mate that  tho  paint  ut«ed  by  the  common  warriors  was  in  imitaium  of  the  frothtrirork 
|ieruliar  to  their  corpn.  They  al^o  paintiil  their  fiices  previo\ii*  to  an  engagement : 
sometlmct*  black.  Tezozomoc  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  Ahuitzutl  painU'd  hi^  laco 
yr/Zoic  (*>con  un  betuu  amarlllo  '*).  His  aimour  was  btw  (Durun,  Cap.  XLVI.  pp.  371 
aud3?i,  **  tiznaudor*e  la-*  caras  con  la  tizne  divlna.  (pielloH  a>*i  llamanan,  y  el  rey  Auit- 
**goU  ve&tido  de  rioas  manias,  y  dttbaxu  muy  bieu  anuado  con  hus  armas  U9ules    .    ." 
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Almost  insensibly  we  have  here^  abandoned  the  field  of  tlie  anna* 
ment  of  tlie  Mexicans,  entering,  nay,  trespassing,  upon  Uiat  of 
their  mtZt^a?^  organization. 

This  organization  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  ns.  Still,  its 
knowledge  is  of  the  highest  importance,  since,  with  a  tribe  as  es- 
sentially warlike  as  the  Mexicans,  military  institutions  are  often 
blended  with  those  of  civil  life,  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
same  principle  pervades  both ;  that  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  one  gives  a  clue  to  that  of  the  other.  According  as  we  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  condition  of  ancient  Mexican  society,  we 
shall  view  and  Judge  their  military  organization. 

All  the  older  authors  upon  Mexico ;  and  they  have  been  implic- 
itly followed  by  the  great  mass  of  subsequent  writers,  describe  to 
us  a  Mexican  empire,  with  an  hereditary  nobility  and  an  decHve 
despot  at  its  head.  This  autocrat  was  not  only  absolute  civil 
chief,  he  was  also  Judge  and  military  commander.  He  declared 
peace  and  war,  directed  the  forces,  he  nominated  and  deposed  of- 
ficers at  his  pleasure.  Some  restraints  are  allowed,  occasionally, 
to  have  existed,  upon  such  a  power  analogous  only  to  that  of  the 
despots  of  Asia,  but  even  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  mod* 
em  times  have  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  picture  of  an  absolute 
Indian  monarchy  in  Mexico.^^ 

Still  this  picture,  however  tempting  and  fascinating,  to  imagi- 
nation especially,  has  not  always  satisfied  the  student's  mind. 
Without  placing  much  stress  on  the  clumsy  attacks  of  James 
Adair"^  upon  the  Spanish  authors  on  Mexico,  or  on  De  Pauw's  in- 
judicious "Researches,"'*  we  meet,  however,  with  an  earnest  and 
careful  criticism  in  Robertson's  classical  work.    While  the  great 

**A.  de  Humboldt  ("  Essal  politiqae  ear  la  Nouvello  EepagDc,**  1825,  Lib.  n,  ohap. 
YI,  p.  374,  *'  Leur  systeme  de  feddalitc,  leur  hl^rarchie  civile  et  milltaire  se  troavantd^s 
**  lors  8i  compliqu^s,  qu'U  fnut  suppot^er  une  longuo  suito,  d^dvj^nttments  politlques  poor 
*'que  rencbalnemeiit  slngulier  dcs  autoriuis  de  la  noblesse  et  du  clerg^  ait  pa  s'iitablir; 
'*etpoar  qu'une  petite  portion  du  peuple,  tsclave  elle-mi(mo  du  saltan  M^zicaln,  ait 
**  pa  subjuguer  la  grande  masve  de  la  nation  **).  W.  II.  Prescott  ('*  Illntory  of  the  Con- 
**  quest  of  Mexico,''  Book  I,  chapter  II,  p.  28.  Book  II,  chapter  VI,  p.  312).  Brasseor  de 
Boarbourg  ('*  Hlstoire  des  Nations  ciyilis^s  du  Mexique  et  de  PAmerique  Centrale''), 
and  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  "),  I  quote  but  the  most  prom* 
inent  writers  on  Blexico  of  this  (lUth)  century. 

^0  James  Adair  (**  History  of  the  American  Indians,"  London,  1779). 

'i**Recherches  philosophiqnes  sur  les  Am^ricains,''  a  very  injudicioas  book,  which, 
by  its  extravagance  and  audacity,  created  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  permitted  Clavi* 
gero  to  attack  even  Robertson,  because  the  latter  had  also  applied  sound  criticism  to 
the  stndy  of  American  aboriginal  history,  and  by  art(\illy  placing  both  as  upon  the 
aame  platform,  to  counteract  much  of  the  good  effects  of  Robertson's  work. 

Bkport  Pkabodt  Museum,  II.    8. 
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historian  admits  and  acknowledges  whatever  appears  to  him  as 
true  and  sound  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  he  still  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  condition  of  tlie  Mexican  aborigines,  and  in- 
dicates, so  to  say,  an  entirely  new  path."'-^  It  has  been  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  American  ethnologist,  Lewis  II.  Morgan,  to 
open  this  path  fully J^ 

But  whereas  it  is  very  eas}'  and  plain  to  .trace  the  institutions 
of  the  aborigines  where  they  are  still  in  vigor,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  an3'thing  like  a  clear  conception  thereof  in  Mexico, 
since,  as  we  have  already  stated,  those  institutions  are  gone  like 
their  architectural  remains,  and  the  other  sources  for  a  knowledge 
thereof  are  often  diffuse,  and  conflicting  in  their  accounts.  More- 
over, all  the  older  authorities  on  Spanish  America  are  under  the 
influence  of  eastern  (European  or  Asiatic)  ideas,  wliatever  ap- 
peared to  them  strange  or  new  in  America  they  compared  with 
what  they  thought  might  be  analogous  to  it  among  nations  of  the 
Old  World."*  What,  in  their  first  process  of  thinking  was  merely 
a  comparative  became  very  soon  a  positive^  tenninolfjyi/j  for  the 

"  •*  History  of  America"  (9th  edition,  1800.  Vol.  Ill,  book  VTI,  p.  274).  ••  The  Mexi- 
**  cans  and  Peruvians,  without  knowledge  of  the  useful  nietjils.  or  the  aid  of  domc^tic 
**  anlmalH,  laboured  nrnder  disadvantages  which  must  have  greatly  retarded  their  pro- 
"giess,  and  in  their  higlle^t  btate  of  improvement  their  power  wuh  so  limited,  ami  their 
"operations  so  feeble,  tliat  they  can  hardly  be  cou»idered  a^  having  advanced  beyond 
"the  infancy  of  civil  life.''  If  tlie  flri-t  part  of  this  quotation  io  evidently  in('<»rrect, 
shice  tlie  Mexicans  U!»ed  copper,  i^ilver,  and  gold,  even  tin,  perhaps,  and  the  Peruvians 
made  alloys;— the  hitter  portion  of  it  i6  undoubtedly  true.  He  further  6u>tain^  it  by  the 
ffdiowing  renmrk  (Id.  p.2Ml):  '*Tho  infancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and,  even  when  every 
**circum^t:mce  is  favourable  to  tlieir  progi'ess,  they  ailvance  ho  nlowly  t(»\vards  any 
"maturity  of  strength  or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the  Mexicans  i>eem8  to  be  a 
"  strong  prcsiumption  of  some  exaggeration,  in  the  8plendi<l  descriptions  whicti  have 
•'been  given  of  iheir  government  and  mannerb."  Notwithst^iudlng  those  very  clear  and 
Judicious  remarkh,  It4>bcrtson  has,  though  reluctantly,  bowed  to  the  admibsiou  of 
feudalism,  and  of  feudal  monarchy  in  Mexico  (id.  p.  211*2). 

73  .Soe  "  .Systems  of  Con.'^anguinlty  and  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family,*'  Sniithsoniaa 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Chapter  VI,  p.  4»8,  "The communal  family."  Also,  ••  Mod- 
"  tezuma's  Duiner,"  in  tlie  '*  North  American  llevlew,"  April,  1870.  The  learned  author 
has  made  a  bold  stroke  for  the  estabLishment  of  American  ethnology  on  a  new  ba>^is. 

•  *  "  Montezuma'ci  Dinner,"  p.  t<r7.  "All  the  grand  terminology  of  the  Old  Wi>rld, 
"  created  under  dCHpf>tic  and  monarchical  inhtitutions  during  several  thousand  years 
**of  civilizatiim,  to  decorate  particular  men  and  classes  of  men,  has  been  laviftlied  by 
"our  author  with  American  prndigality  upon  plain  Indian  hachems  and  war-chiefs, 
"  without  perceiving  that  thereby  the  poor  Indian  was  grievously  wronge<l,  for  he  had 
"  not  invented  such  institutions  nor  formed  such  a  sociel^r  as  the:<c  term^  imply."  Mr. 
Siorgan,  to  whoso  kindness  and  friendly  protection  I  am  so  largely  indel>ted.  will  not 
misunderhtand  it  if  I  say  here,  that  while  his  criticism  of  the  current  of  ideas  running 
through  all  the  sources  in  ancient  Mexico  a|>pcars  to  me  the  most  true  and  logical  une, 
his  remarks  upon  the  writers  themselves  are  not  always  Justified.  This  ob:^ervation, 
Arom  one  whom  he  has  honored  by  becoming  his  guide  and  teacher,  will,  we  trust,  bo 
regarded  in  a  kindly  spirit. 
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purpose  of  describing  institutions  to  which  this  foreign  terminol- 
ogy never  was  adapted.  It  is  this  expedient,  invented  in  order  to 
become  understood  abroad,  and  because  there  were  no  other  points 
of  comparison  given  by  science  at  that  time,  which  opposes  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  the  study  of  American  antiquities.  This 
obstacle  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  overcome  by  establishing  the 
true  signification  of  the  native  temi  for  every  institution  consid- 
ered, for  every  office,  as  far  as  this  is  possible ;  using  native  termi" 
nology  as  indicative  of  the  true  character  of  native  life.  This 
course  we  shall  attempt  to  pursue,  in  treating  the  military  organ- 
ization of  the  Mexicans.''^^ 

The  tribe  of  Mexico  had,  soon  after  its  settlement  in  the  marsh 
where  the  pueblo  was  subsequently  built  up,  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, or  "quarters"  ("calpuUi"),"^  each  of  these  being  composed 
of  certain  clusters  of  kindred,  "  minor  quarters,"  as  Torquemada 
call  them."^  The  four  great  quarters  remained  as  the  principal 
sub-divisions  of  the  tribe  for  civil  as  well  as  military  purposes,  and 
the  armed  men  of  each  constituted  a  separate  body,  regardless  of 

^^Thns  the  Mexican  word  for  tribe,  town,  and  settlement  is  th«  same:  '< altepetl,'' 
but  tbe  SpaniardB  have  applied  it  to  king  altjo  (Molina.  If,  p.  4).  The  name  "  tlutoani," 
which  the  Mexicans  gave  to  their  principal  chiefs,  and  which  is  traiihlated  into  king, 
signifles  "  one  who  speakb  "  ("  hablador,"  Molina,  II,  j).  141),  fi-om  *•  nitlatoa,"  to  speak 
("  tlatolli,"  8i>eech).  The  council  was  called  "tlatocan,"  "  place  of  sspeech,''  but  Molina 
translates  it  as ''court  or  palace  of  great  lords."  The  term  "  npeech,"  or,  rather,  the 
verb  "to  speak,''  is  found  in  a  number  uf  native  terms,  like  **  tlatoca-icpalli,"  '*  scat  of 
"  the  one  who  ^peakH,"  whirh  has  been  remleriMl.  jd.'«o,  as  *•  tiiroue."  There  is  ceitainly 
no  approach  to  a  royal  title  in  all  this.  The  so-called  "King''  was  only  ''one  of  those 
"who  spoke;"  a  prominent  meniber  of  the  council.  A  court  of  justice,  "  autliencia," 
was  also  •'  tecutlatoloyan."  or  "  chief**  who  are  speaking,  or  bowing  their  heails." 

'"  Durun  (Cai».  V,  p.  42).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VII,  ]>.  4»)7;.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  Ill, 
p.  9).  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib  II,  cap.  II,  p.  61).  **I*opol  Vuh,"  Introduction,  \u  117, 
note  No.  1,  by  Mr.  IJrasseur  de  Bourbourg,  "  Entln,  i)rej«que  toutes  Ics  villes  ou  tribus 
"  sont  partagees  en  quatre  clans  on  quarticr.s,  dont  Ics  chefs  forment  le  grand  conseil." 
Tlatilulco,  which  was  concjuered  by  the  Mexicans  in  147;J,  subsequently  forme<l  a  liilh 
'•quarter,"  Tlie  names  of  the  four  orijfinal  one.-*  were:  *'Teopan"  (place  of  God). 
"Aztacalco"  (house  of  the  her«)n),  **  Moyotlan"  (place  of  the  mu^quito),  and*'cuepo- 
pan."  Thqy  subsequently  formed,  under  Spani.-'h  rule,  the  wartis  of  San  Pablo,  San 
Juan,  Santa  3Iaria  la  Ucdonda,  and  San  .Sebastian.  Tlatilulco  became  the  "Indian- 
ward,"  and  was  called  iSanlingo. 

"  (Lib.  AlV,  cap.  VII,  p.  545)  "  .  .  .  .  y  asi  estaba  onlenado,  que  en  cada  pueblo, 
''confomie  tenia  el  numero,  y  cantidad  de  gcnte,  huviese  parcialidades  de  diversas 
"gentes,  y  familias.  .  .  .  •*  Estas  Parciali<lades  estaban  repartidas  jior  Cal]mles, 
"  que  son  Barrios,  y  sucedia,  que  una  Parcialidad  de  estiis  dicims  tenia  tres,  y  ({uatro, 

"y  mas,  Calpules,  conforme  la  gente  tenia  el  pueblo "    Duran  (Cap.  V,  p.  42) 

is  more  explicit,  even.  After  having  ^Uited^that  the  Mexicans  divided  into  four  piiuci- 
pal  quarters,  he  says :  ''  their  god  commanded  them  that  they  should  distribute  among 
"themselves  the  gods,  and  that  each  quarter  should  name  and  designate  particular 
"quarters  where  these  gods  would  be  worshipped;  and  thus  each  quarter  divided  into 
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numbers."®  They  in  turn  subdivided  into  squads  of  from  two  to 
four  hundred  warriors  each,"^  being,  in  all  probability',  the  able- 
bodied  males  (priests  excepted  in  many  cases)  of  one  particular 
"kin."^  These  lesser  bodies  had  each  their  own  peculiar  "  liv- 
ery," ^^  they  carried  their  own  emblem,  visible,  like  a  banneri 
''  high  above  the  troop,"  and  finally  they  disaggregated  into  frac- 
tious of  about  twenty  men.^  On  the  eve  of  an  engagement  a 
further  subnli vision,  into  groups  of  four  to  six,  took  place,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see. 

Having  thus  sketched,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  division  or  arrange- 
ment  of  the  Mexican  forces,  we  have  yet  to  investigate  how,  and 
by  whom,  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  were  commanded,  how  those 
leaders  obtained  their  offices,  and  what  was  the  order  of  their  rank 
and  dignit}*.    But  here  we  must  premise :  that  no  office  ichatevery 

mjiDy  small  ones,  according  to  the  number  of  idols,  wliich  thej  called  Calpnlteona " 
(should  be  **  Calpulteotzin  *').  But  their  division  into  at  leat*t  ^eve^  such  **  barrios/^  or 
kindred  groups,  existed  already  before  .Uiis  event  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  I.  p.  0.  I>uran, 
Cap.  Ill,  p.  Ho).  "  Kapport  sur  les  diiferentes  classes  de  Chefs  de  la  Nouvelle-Eiipu^e/' 
par  Alonzo  de  Zurita.  French  translation  by  Mr.  Temaux-t^ouipans.  This  important 
aothority,  among  other  statements,  makes  the  c^triking  remark :  "  Finally,  what  iit  caUed 
**in  New-Spain  a  calpuUi  corresinrnd^  to  what  the  Jewr<  called  a  tribe  '*  (p.  jS). 

*'  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XCI,  p.  inl).  When,  under  the  last  Montezuma,  the  tight  against 
Huexotzinco  was  begun  **  Cuauhn<»ct]i  took  charge  to  a^^emble  t<»irether  the  four  lead- 
^  ers  of  the  four  ({uarters  fur  that  the  arms  might  be  held  in  readiness.** 

•*  Anonymous  Conqueror  (p.  371).    Clavigeni  :Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIV). 

""Thefre  bodies  of  two  to  four  hnmlre«l  men  are  those  mentiunetl  by  Duran  (Cap. 
XIX.  p.  1»^»:  a»  •*  cuailrillas,*'  *•  e"^*adroiie*."  carrying  each  the  •*  emblem  '*  (*•  bandera '') 
of  iti*  "•iu.irter**  i" barrio**).  In  this  caa^  he  refers  to  the  ** minor  quarle^^."  &ce 
note  No.  rf.  Iwlow. 

•>  "Anonymous  Conqueror;**  also,  Bemal-Diez.  quoted  in  text,  above. 

^^  Ani»n.  Conquentr  ,p.  .TI).  **ha  ogni  compagnia  il  suo  Alflere  cou  la  «ua  insigna 
"  iuha^lata.  en  tal  miMln  Iigata  sopra  le  spalle.  die  non  gli  da  aloun  dist<>rbo  di  |>oier 
*'CMnibaUere  ni  far  cioche  vuole.  y  la  porta  co»i  Iigata  bene  al  cor|H>.  che  se  non  fanno 
**del  ^uo  cori*o  |>ezzi,  non  f«  gli  puo  ^lign^e,  ne  torglielamai.**  Clavi>:ero  says  (Cap. 
2U1V.  lib.  Vir  :  "The  banners  were  more  like  the  "  tigui*'  of  the  Ki»mans  than  our 
**  flags."  The  following  paragraph  of  Duran  makes  it  plain  that  they  ^vpre^ented  the 
token  of  e.ich  original  iMxly  of  kin«lred :  "After  having  eatvn.  the  ca)itain»  said  to  their 
"l»eople:  behold,  men.  that  being  intermingled  with  the  enemy.  »omc  of  you  might 
"lose  sight  of  hi!>  squatlron,  therefore  Tlacuelel  ordams  that  of  i-ach  ({uaiier  Uiert'  shall 
•*  be  an  emblem,  carried  high  above  the  troop,  with  the  arms  of  »urh  quarter  on  it.  and 
*'  that  all  •'hall  be  carefUl  to  rally  around  th.nt  l>anner  and  flag,  and  that,  be^idt•^.  ihey 
**  should  CAll  out  the  names-  of  their  resi>ective  qu.trter,  hO  a?  to  Ik*  kuown  "  iCap.  XIX, 
p.  lt»).  We  have  ample  de>orii»tions  of  the  emblems  of  the  four  quarters  of  TIaxoal- 
Ian.  but  none  of  those  of  Mexico.  It  is  doubtAil  if  there  wa.»  a  naiioual  emblem,  or 
central  eu»ign.  The  statement,  thai  the  capture  of  that  central  **  emblem  "  decitknl  Uie 
fate  of  the  battle,  is  also  very  doubtfViL  notwithstanding  Ucmal-Diez*  |>om|»ou!>  de>cri}>- 
Uon  of  tlie  light  near  Otnmitan.  See  herealter.  It  mav  not  be  devoid  of  iniervft  to 
note  here  that  the  Mexicjin  *ign  for  the  numU'r  ficYNf^  ^*K— "  in^hualli ":  wa-a.^^ij;. 
Still,  the  name  for  the  latter  was  "  ^uachpanitl,**  (torn  "  quacktii.'*  mantle,  and  "  pani,"* 
above. 
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no  kind  of  dignity y  tros,  among  tJie  Mexicans,  transmissible  by  in- 
heritance. Merit  alone,  on  the  battlefield,  could  promote  to  the  rank 
of  war-chief,  by  inducing  and  influencing  the  elections  held  for  that 
purpo8e.83  The  civil-chief  ("  Tecuhtli,"  from  '*  Tecul,"  grand/a- 
ther)  secured  his  office  through  rigorous  religious  observances  and 
age.®*  There  was  no  nobility  of  any  kind  at  Mexico,  the  chief  be- 
ing chief  only  as  long  as  he  was  by  his  constituents  deemed  wor- 
thy of  that  position. ®5 

Above  the  common  warrior  ("  yaoquizqui ")  there  were  two 
classes  of  superiors :  the  distinguished  braves,  and  the  war-chiefs 
proper. 

Of  the  distinguished  and  meritorious  braves,  which  had  not, 
however,  attained  the  chieftainship,  we  know  three  different  kinds : 
the  "fierce  cutters,"  or  *' beasts  of  prey"  ("Tequihua"),  the 
"strong  eagles,"  or  "  old  eagles"  ("  Cuachic,"  or  " Cuachimec"), 
and  the  "  wandering  arrows"  ("Otomitl").®^  These  titles  were 
merely  honorific,  and  could  be  obtained  exclusively  through  the 
capture,  in  actual  combat,  of  one  or  more  prisoners.  In  token  of 
these  dignities  the  hair  of  the  head  was  cropped  closely  over  the 
ear ;  they  wore,  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  the  masks  or  helmets 

*•  Anonymous  Conqueror  (p.  371)  "They  used  to  reward  highly  those  who  distin- 
"guishcd  themselves  in  war  by  any  valorouH  action,  for  even  if  he  was  the  vilest  elave, 
"  they  made  him  captain  and  lord,  and  gave  to  him  slaves,  and  esteemed  him  so  much, 
"  that  wherever  he  went  they  attended  to  him  and  paid  him  such  regards  as  if  he  had 
•*  been  the  chief  himself." 

"  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  caps.  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX).  Teraau v-Compans  ("  Recueil  de 
"Pieces,  etc.," " Des  cdrdmonies  observ^es  autrefois  par  les  Indicns  lorsqu'ils  fainaicnt 
"un  tecle."  Zurita  ('•  Rapi)ort,  etc. :"  p.  47).  "The  chiefs  who,  as  we  have  said,  were 
"  called  Tec  Tecutzcin,  or  Teutlcy,  held  their  olHce  only  during  life-time."  (p.  49.)  "  If 
"  one  of  them  died,  the  prince  gave  the  office  to  one  who  had  proven  himself  worthy  of 
''it,  for  the  sons  of  the  deceased  did  not  inherit  of  his  dignity,  unless  Uiey  had  been 
"invested  with  it." 

''^  See.  ftirther  on,  the  case  of  the  last  Montezuma. 

*•  These  definitions  we  give  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  without  in  the  least  insist- 
ing upon  their  absolute  correctness.  "Tequihua"  may  derive  from  "nitlatequi,"  to 
cut,  or  ft-om  "tequani,"  wild  beast.  "Cuachic,"  from  **<|nauhtli,"  eagle,  and  '*  chicac- 
tic,"  an  old  man,  or  a  strong  ol)ject,  or,  uUo  (though  this  is  hardly  probable),  "chi- 
malli."  shield.  "Otoniitl"  probably  derives  ft-om  "N.  otoca,"  to  travel,  and  "mitl,** 
arrow.  But  this  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  ''  Otomies,"  a  well-known  savage  tribe, 
expert  hunters,  found  scattered  over  Mexico,  among  or  around  the  sedentary  Indians. 
It  looks  strange  for  the  Mexicans  to  give  to  one  of  their  meritorious  braves  the  title 
of  a  wandering  horde,  far  below  the  Mexicans  in  culture.  But  the  Otomies  were  good 
hunters,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  they  were  named 
thus  by  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and  that  their  name  is  not,  as  Mr.  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg  intimates,  derived  from  a  supposed  god,  "Odon,"  or  "Oton"  ("Popol  Vuh," 
Introd.,  pp.  70  and  110).  The  Otomi  word  for  God  was  "Oqha,"  their  word  for  man,  **  ua 
nyc^k^"  ("Grammatica  ragionata  della  Lingua  Otomi,"  of  Count  Piccolomini,  Rome, 
IWl,  after  Neve  y  Molina). 
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imitating  wild  animals'  heads,  and  sometimes  even  the  skins  of 
those  animals.®'  Their  post  was  in  the  van  of  the  army,  as 
scouts  and  skirmishers,  but  they  also  acted  as  leaders  of  smaller 
boilies,  like  four  to  twenty'  men,  and  even  larger  subdivisions,  at 
the  option  of  their  superiors.*^® 

Neither  of  the  above  three  grades  could  be  obtained  through 
appointment  or  election ;  every  warrior  became  entitled,  as  soon 
as  he  had  accomplished  certain  feats  in  war,  to  one  or  the  othei 
thereof.«9 

"'  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XCVI,  p.  171).  After  the  puccespftil  raid  of  the  Mexicans  aRain&t 
Tactepec  (under  the  latit  Mdntezuma)  it  was  found  that  2C0  of  tlto  ''tcquihua'^  had 
made  prisoners,  and  that  an  equal  number  were  made  *'  tequihua."  ^'Anonymous  C<m* 
queror"  (p.  373.)  '*To  him  who  thus  distinguished  himself  they  made  a  mark,  by  a 
**  peculiar  cut  of  the  hair,  that  he  might  be  known  for  his  deeds,  and  that  everybody 
"  might  see  it,  ninco  they  did  not  accustom  to  wciir  the  head  covered.  Every  time  that 
"  he  accompIit*hed  another  notable  action  they  put  anotlier  himilar  mark  on  him  .  .  .'* 
See  also  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  Y,  p.  M3).  Duran  (Cap.  XIX,  p.  1G9)  is  very  pos- 
itive, too.  Clavigero  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XXIII).  "The  commanders  ....  the  head 
**  was  inserted  in  a  wooden  head  of  a  tiger  or  of  a  snukc,  its  mouth  wide  open,  and 
"  witli  large  teeth,  to  appear  more  fiightfUl.^' 

"p  Durin  (Cap.  XXXVll,  p.  289).  **....  Aviendo  pnet>to  en  delantera  todos 
<*lo8  soldados  viejos  y  sefiores  y  cupitanea  y  todos  aquellos  (}ue  ellos  llamab:in  Cua- 
''chic,  que  eran  una  drden  de  caballerla  que  no  aula  de  voluer  pi^  atrus  6  morir  .  . 
"  .  ."  Tezozomoc  says  of  the  *•  Otomies,  Cuachi,  and  Tcquihuaques  ....  being 
"always  leaders ^  ('* siendo  siempre  delauteros."  Cap.  XXX VIII,  p. r»0,  also,  cap.  LVII, 
p.  97).  The  same  author  (Cap.  XXXVIIl,  p.  Gl,  and  cap.  LI,  p.  KJ)  afllims  that  they  had 
to  care  for  the  IVeshmen  or  young  braves  (Id.,  Cap.  LX.XI,  p.  121).  The  same  (Cap.  LI, 
p.  KJ)  says:  »*..,.  and  you  will,  as  it  is  customary,  place  to  every  live  youths 
"a  Cuachic,  to  five  others  an  Otomi,  then  again  an  Achcuauhtli,  and  a  Tequiliua;  all 
*•  conquerors.'*  This  was  flone  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  engagement. 
The  ••  Otomill"  is  also  called  by  Tezozomoc  a  "general"  occaj»ionally,  but  thiri  merely 
shows  that,  at  the  option  of  the  war-chiefs,  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  warriors  of 
merit  might  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  larger  bo<ly  of  men,  though  he  was  always  con- 
sidered as  of  a  lower  rank.  .Sabagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI,  p.  *2<Vt).  "  Kl  honibn>  o  varon 
•*  ftierte  llamado  Coachlc,  tiene  estas  propiedados;  es  el  ampai*o  y  muralla  do  los  suyos 
'*eU'.,  etc."    Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCIX,  p.  565)  calls  the  '*  Quachlcquc  "  bullies 

(**mata>iete''). 

"*•  Hy  this  we  wi-sh  to  say  that  neither  personal  favor  nor  other  prominent  qualities 
could  procure  the  titles  which  we  now  regard,  to  any  one  who  hail  not  distinguished 
himself  in  irar.  The  titles  were  conferred  lmme<Uately  after  the  engagement,  or  after 
the  return  to  Mexico.  Who  conferred  them,  and  what  ceremonies,  aside  from  the  hair- 
cutting  mentioned,  accompanied  the  act,  wo  are  unable  to  say.  The  Mexican-^  were 
extremely  carcnil  to  allow  each  man  the  prisoner  he  had  Uiken.  and  the  *'  penalty  for 
**  abstracting  a  captive  to  his  rightftU  con(|ueror  was  death."  Mendieta  (Lib.  II.  cap. 
XXVII,  p.  132).  '*£1  que  llovaba  algun  pri^ionero,  si  otro  se  lo  hurtaba  do  dta  6  do 
**  noche,  o  tomabn  por  fUerza,  i>or  el  mismo  caso  moria  como  cosario  ladron  <iuo  se 
*'  ndjudicaba  y  queria  para  si  el  precio  y  la  honra  del  otro.**  The  reason  for  this  vigor- 
ous chaBti^ement  was,  not  only  because  the  original  captor  lost  thereby  his  object  of 
aacrillce  to  the  ginls,  but  really  more  becau^o  the  thief  stole  away  his  rank  and  title. 

Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  434).  Clavigon)  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI).  Both  mention 
Uireo  "military  onlors,"  ••orders  of  chivalry."  The  latter  calls  them  •* achcautin," 
"quauhtin,"and  "ococelo,"  translating  these  terms  by  "princes,"  ''eagles." and  "ti- 
gers," respectively.    Acosta  is  not  so  flu:  lh>m  the  truth  when  he  asserts  that  each  of 
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The  war-chiefi9  proper  fbmisbed  the  higher  commanders  of  the 
Mexicans.  We  meet  with  three  classes  thereof  in  ascending  or- 
ders. The  chiefs  of  kindred^  or  captains;  also  chief  of  the  ^^minor 
quarters^*  The  chiefs  of  the  great  subdivisions  (jprindpal  quar^ 
tera)  ;  also  mentioned  as  ''  captain-generals.^'  The  head  war-chief 
of  the  tribe^  or  so-called  '*  king.''  All  these  chiefls  were  elected^ 
and  their  office  was  not  transmissible  by  inheritance.^ 
^  The  captains,  '^  commanders  of  the  quarters/'  ^i  teachers  of  the 
young  "  men,"  ^  properly  called  "  elder  brothers  "  ^  {^Heachcauh* 
tin"  or  ^' achcacauhtin,"  and  ^Hiacanes,"  by  corruption),  com- 
manded the  subdivisions  of  two  to  four  hundred  men  each,  com- 

these  f nbdivlsions  had  its  pecnliar  place  of  sitting  in  the  oflleial  house,  or  "  teopan  ** 
(the  *'  palace  "  of  the  older  sonrcee.  Tecpan  deriTes  flnom  **  tecnbtU,''  chief,  and  "  pan,* 
afflxnm  denoting  a  place),  since,  at  a  general  oounoll  of  the  tribe  (of  which  this  maj 
be  an  indication),  the  dilTerent  grades  of  warriors  woold  naturally  cluster  together. 
Bnt  the  names  given  to  these  three  ^  orders  "  are  erroneous.  *' Achcanhtin  "  (which,  at 
we  shall  see,  ncTcr  meant  pHnces,  for  which  the  Mexicans  had  no  adequnte  word)  was 
the  tiUe  of  a  class  of  war^hiefs  only.  **Qnaahtin  ^  is  the  '^Cnachic,''  **  oeelott"  otI- 
denUy  the  **  tequihna."  Bat  the  last  two  titles  were  noTcr  nsed  for  the  higher  grades 
of  wanlors  except  In  a  general  way ;  **quaahtin-oceloU''  designated  the  Taloroos  bravaa 
in  general  (Torqnemada,  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  SO;  lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  087),  and  cor- 
responds  to  the  "  daring  eagles,  tigers,  and  lions,'*  as  Tesozomoc  often  calls  the  three 
grades  now  under  discussion. 

Torqnemada,  who,  notwithstanding  his  unquestionable  credulity,  is  extremely  impor- 
tant on  all  questions  of  Mexican  antiquities,  says  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  fttS) :  "  Los  (3ap- 
"itancs  tenian  por  Insignia  dehonra  una  labor,  etc.,  etc.,  ....  guamecidas,  con 
"pinturas,  e'  in^ignias,  confomio  cada  uno  hnvia  mo&trndo  el  valor,  y  valentia  en  las 
"  guerras,  on  que  se  havia  hallado,  porque  no  Bacaba  otra  cosa  del  peligro  de  ellan;  y 
"  asi  como  cosa  ganada,  por  sua  proprias  personas,  las  estimaban  en  mucho.''  Every 
one  had  to  gain  liis  own  rank,  merit  his  own  title. 

**  All  these  offices  were  elective,  and  wo  shall  endeavor  to  prove  it  In  each  particular 
caFc. 

*i  Temaux-Compans  ("  Recucil  de  pieces  relatives  ft  la  conqur'tedu  Mexique."  Anon- 
ymous MSS.  fVom  the  Uguina  collection,  houtled  **De  Tordre  dc  succesHlon  observe 
'*par  les  Indiens  relativement  a  leurs  tcrres  ctde  leurs  territoircs  communaux."  p.  225) 
says :  "  Les  tribunaux  de  ces  officier8  ^talent  etablis  dans  la  capitale."  Clavigero  culls 
them  "princes."  Torquemada:  "captain  of  the  guartls."  Sahagun :  *<old  men.''  Men- 
dicta,  even :  "chief  abbott."  This  very  conAi(*ion  shows  that  neither  of  them  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  since  Sahagun  also  cuIIa  tlio  "tiacauh"  (which  Is  the 
same  as  " achcacauhtin  ")  "el  honibre  valiente"  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI,  p.  263),  and  Torque- 
mada  the  "  achcauhtli,"  "  alguacil  maior."  Tezozomoc  alone  Ib  consistent  with  himself, 
in  mentioning  the  "  achcacauhtin,"  IVequently,  as  leaders  in  the  Jighty  commanding  the 
three  grades  of  distinguiFhed  braves  (Cap.  XXXVIll).  He  is  confirmed  by  Molina  (I, 
p.  25),  who  translates  "  teachcauhtin  "  as  '*  capltan  de  gcnte."  Tezozomoc  further  calls 
them:  "principals,  masters  at  arms,  and  of  dsr.tvine  and  example"  (Cap.  XXX VIII, 
p.  61),  ** chiefs  of  the  quarters,  masters  of  the  youth"  (Cap.  LVII). 

w Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVIll  and  cap.  LVII). 

»*  Molina  (II,  p.  113),  •*  tiachcauh,"— ••  hermano  mayor,  y  persona,  o  cosa  avcntajada, 
^  mayor,  y  mas  excelcute  quo  otra."  Zurita  ("  Rapport,"  p..  60)  calls  the  "  chiefs  of  the 
calpullis"  m^or  parents  ("parieute  mayor").  This  corresponds  with  the  definition 
of  Molina. 
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posed,^^  as  we  have  seen,  of  "  the  able-bodied  men  (priests  ex- 
cepted) of  one  particular  group  of  kindred ;"  said  group  forming 
a  sub-division  of  the  four  principal  quarters  of  Mexico.  Besides 
leading  their  files  in  combat,  it  was  their  duty  when  at  home,  to 
instruct  the  youth  of  their  section  in  the  use  and  practice  of  arms. 

They  held  their  office  for  life,  or  as  long  as  they  gave  satisfac- 
tion.95 

As  an  exterior  token  of  their  rank  the  "captains"  wore  large 
ear-rings  and  li|>pendants  of  richer  material  than  their  predeces- 
sors, and  carried  ro<ls  or  staffs  in  their  hands  when  on  duty.^ 

A  certain  number  of  these  captains,  corresponding  to  the  "  mi- 
nor quarters"  or  groups  of  kindred  contained  in  the  principal 
quarter  to  which  they  belonged,  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
war-chiefj  or  as  the  Spanish  authors  call  him,  the  "  captain-gene- 
ral" of  that  largest  subdivision  of  the  tribe.  There  were  conse- 
quently four  chiefs  of  that  rank  at  Mexico,*^  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  fifth  one  was  added  to  them  not  long  before  the  conquest, 
to  command  the  warriors  of  Tlatilulco.^® 

Beyond  the  mere  facts  of  their  existence,  of  their  being  always 
elected  for  life-time,  and  a  strong  supposition  that  their  titles  are 
given  by  all  authorities,  without  stating  it  positively,  however, 
little  is  known  unfortunately,  about  tliese  chieftains.^    They  were 

**  Sahajrnn  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI.  p.  964).  "  El  maestro  de  campo  o  capitan  es  de  eeta 
"calidad.  que  para  ino»trar  eu  ollcio  trae  coleta  cabollot*  que  cuelga  atra.'*,  y  bczote  y 
**oregera«.  y  trae  sienipre  f>U!»  amias  consigo.''    (Tbc  latter  is  doubtful,  at  Itast.) 

»•  Duran  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  216).  In  regard  to  their  eligibfllly,  see  Temaux-Compana 
("Rei-ueil  de  Pit^<*o»i,'»  **I>e  Pordre  de  succession/*  p.  2-25),  •' II  n*y  avait  pas  d'autres 
Elections  d'offlciers."  Although  untrue  in  reganl  to  the  **oUier  officers."  Zurita 
(**  Rapport.**  p.  61).    **  The  election  takes  pl.ice  among  themtielves.** 

**  Duran  (Cap.  XIX,  p.  169).  "Inego  salieron  los  Tiejos  que  tenian  oficios  4le  onlenar 
**la  gente  de  guemu  que  eran  como  raaestres  de  campo.  con  sus  bast<^nes  en  las  mauos 
^  y  una!«  cintas  apretadaa  i  la  caue^a  y  unas  oregeras  de  concha,  largas.  y  una.<*  bet-otes 
**  en  lo»  labios.  muy  bien  armados,  y  empcfaron  i  comi>oner  la  gente.**  Ah-o,  Sahagun 
(lib.  IX,  cap.  VI,  p.  *M). 

•■  TexoionnH' (Cap.  XCI,  p.  161>:  **  Coauhnoctli  took  charge  to  assemble  together 
**tke  four  leaders  of  the  four  quarters,  for  that  the  arms  might  be  ready.**  The  origin 
of  Cb^»if  four  titles  and  dignities  dates  Itack  to  the  succes>fUl  foray  ag:iin$t  Cnyu.ican 
(umler  lucoaU):  at  least,  tktn  thoy  are  first  mentione<l  (TozozomiH*:  C.np.  XV,  p.  i4, 
and  Daran :  Cap.  XI,  p.  ?7\  A*  members  of  the  council  of  chiefs,  they  api^ear.  how- 
erer.  always  as  "princii»al  chiefs  "  only.  Tezozomoc  Iteing  the  only  ono  who.  to  our 
knowle^lg^.  S(»eaks  of  th«  "  leaders  of  the  ibur  quarters  *»  ("  cuatro  caudilloii  de  los 
coatro  barrios  **\ 

•^Tv»fquematla  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXX.  p.  499>  speaks  of  **  Itxquauhtin.  sen^r  de  Tlati- 
lalco.**  as  comi^anion  of  Montezuma  during  the  latWr's  captivity  among  the  Span- 
lanls.    He  copies  fbom  Sahagun  ,  Lib.  XI I  \ 

••  It  is  a  rery  t^ingular  find  that  the  olllcea  of  these  four  principal  war>chiof«  *h'-»uM 
lUT«  attracted  to  little  attention*  but  we  may  account  for  it  by  the  prvvalUng  assomp- 
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members  of  the  chief  eoaiieil,^^  and  we  snggest  their  titles  to  haye 
been,  respectively:  ^* cutter  of  men**  (*'Tlacateooatr'),  *'man  of 
the  house  of  darts'*  ("Tlacochcalcati"),  *«  blood-shedder "  ("E»- 
huahuacatl"),  and  *^ chief  of  the  eagle  and  tuna"  ('^uauhnooh- 
tecuhtli/'  or,  abbreviated,  ''Cuauhnochtli'')*^^^    We  have  no  in- 

tlon  of  the  eziitenee  of  fendal  int titntlons  in  Mezioo.  The  dlTtsioiif  were  treated  M 
geosraphlcal  secttons  only,  the  sub-dlTlsioni  by  kin  wereoyertooked,  and  little  impoi^ 
tanoe  waa  attached  to  the  fiwst  that  erery  oflloe  waa  filled  by  election  only,  and  nerer 
by  appointment.  Thas,  says  Ihir&n  (Cap.  JI,  p.  108),  *'....  y  asi  eleoto  nno  dettoa 
'*cnatro,  laego  ponian  otro  en  so  Ingar.**  Aoosta  (Lib.  TI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441) :  **  De^ 
**  pnes  del  ley  era  el  grado  de  los  quatro  como  prlncipes  deetores,  los  qnalea  despnea 
«  de  eUffido  el  Bey,  tambien  ellos  eran  ellgidos  y  de  ordinario  eran  hermanoa  o*  parlen- 
''tos  may  oeroanos  del  Bey.**  ClaTlgero  says  positiTely  (Lib.  vn,  eap.  XXI):  *'T1ie 
**  highest  military  dignity  was  that  of  commanding  general  of  the  army.  Tliere  were 
**  four  dUforent  classes  of  generals,  among  which  the  Tlacochcaleatl  had  the  highesi 
"  rank.  Each  class  had  its  particular  tokens,  but  we  are  unable  to  determine  how  flur 
'*  the  three  other  classes  were  subordinate  to  the  iirst.  NeiOier  can  we  giTO  their  namaa, 
'*  since  the  authors  diflisr  with  each  other  on  the  subject.  To  the  generals  snoeeeded 
**  the  captains,  each  of  which  commanded  a  certain  number  of  soldiers.**  See,  bealdea, 
note  below. 

iMDurin  (Cap.  XI,  p.  108),  after  naming  the  four  grades,  or  rather  dignities,  pro* 
oeeds :  <*A  estos  quatro  sefiores  y  dltados,  despues  de  eletos  principes  los  haeian  del 
*'consejo  real  como  presidentes  y  oydores  del  conscjo  supremo,  sin  pareoer  de  lea 
**  quales  nenguna  cosa  se  aula  de  hacer."   Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441). 

i«i "  ThUMMshcalcatl,"  fTom  *'  TlaoochtU,"  dart,  «  calU,"  house,  *<  tlacaU,**  man.  "Tla^ 
eateccatl.''— "tlacatl,"  man,  **tequl,'»  to  cut  or  canre.  *'Ezhuahuacatl,"— "estU.>* 
blood,  ^'uanana,"  to  scratch,  **tlacatl,''  man.  "Cuauhnochtecuhtli,''— "cuauhtli," 
eaglo,  "  nocbtli,''  tuna,  ^'tecnhtli,"  chief.  These  four  titles,  as  pertaining  to  the  four 
principal  Mexican  chiefs,  are  given  by  Diirin  (Cap.  XI,  p.  102).  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXV,  p.  441).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XV,  p.  24),  and  Herrera  (Doc.  HI,  lib.  II,  cap.  XIX,  p. 
75),  who  copies,  evidently,  Acosta.  Tezozomoc  says :  "  All  these  were  like  principal 
"  caciques  and  titnlarien  ('  scnores  de  titnlo  *)  in  the  government  and  command  of  the 
"  Mexican  tribe,  and  alter  them  come  the  Tiacanes,  valorous  soldiers,  sumamed  cap- 
tains, in  their  order;  .,,,**  But  all  those  authors  substitute  "  Tlillancalqui,*' in 
place  of  '-Cuauhnochtli.^  Nevertheless,  we  have  ventured  to  accept "  Cuauhnochtli," 
since  "Tlillancalqui"(flrom  ''Tliltic,'*  black  object,  »*  llan,"  aflixum  denoting  place, 
and  "  tlacatl,'^  man),  man  of  the  black  place  or  black  honse,  denotes  a  civil  and  reUgioua 
office,  and  not  a  warrior  proper.  Durin  says :  "  We  must  know  that  there  was  an  idol 
"  of  blackness,  and  that  of  this  idol,  and  of  his  house,  came  forth  the  title  for  this 
"  chief.''  Acosta  affirms  positively  that  the  throe  first  named  titles  were  *' those  of  war- 
riors **  ("eran  de  gnerreros'')*  On  the  other  hand,  "Cuauhnochtli ''  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, both  by  Tezozomoc  and  by  DurAn,  as  "  captain-general,"  and  the  bishop  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V,  dated  Mexico,  8  Nov., 
1532,  says:  "An  officer,  called  Guamucbil,  fills  the  office  of  'alguacll  maior'"  (CoU. 
Temanx-Compans :  "Recueil  de  Pir>9e8  relatives  ft  la  conquete  du  Mexique,'' p.  240). 
Torquemada,  also,  after  calling  "  Cuanhnoctli ''  a  "Judge,**  calls  him  subsequently  a 
chief  executioner  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  pp.  353  and  854).  Finally,  Tezozomoc  (Cap. 
XXXVI,  p.  57),  after  enumerating  tlie  principal  chieftains  of  Mexico,  "  three  of  which, 
"  Cuaubnoctli,  Tlacatecatl,  and  Tlacochcaleatl,  called  ChachI  as  much  as  any  of  the 
"  others,  and  who,  for  their  high  valor,  had  their  hair  bound  behind  the  occiput  with 
"  red  leather." 

The  "Chachi "  of  Tezozomoc  are  identical  with  the  "Quachictin "  of  Torquemada 
(Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  543),  "  and  one  of  the  highest  degrees  and  honors  which  could  be 
"attained  was  to  be  allowed  to  tie  the  hair,  being  the  token  of  great  captain,  and  these 
**  were  called  Qnachictin,  which  was  the  most  honorific  title  given  to  captains,  a  title  held 
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formation  regarding  the  title  of  the  principal  war-chief  of  Tlati- 
lulco,  the  names  given  occasionally  being  personalJ*^^ 

The  distinctive  mark  of  these  chieftains  consisted  in  having  the 
hair  tied  behind  or  above  the  occiput  with  a  strap  of  red  leather ; 

•' by  few  only.^  ''Ciiaulinortli,"  therefore,  boinjr  '•Charhi/*  or  "Quarhictin,'' wliereas 
"  Tiniancal(|ui  **  is  but  a  civil  or  religion^  rliief.  r^  il  i**  liirthemiore  *hown  by  lii*  being 
sent  ah  a  «U'le^ato  to  Cortv^,  to  tlie  coast  (Tczoz^mor.  Cap.  CVII,  p.  na).  I  have  ven- 
tured to  .<?ubgtttute  the  former  n9  one  of  the  four  war-rhiefs.  ea<*h  mmmantling  the  war- 
riors  of  one  of  the  four  great  quarter**  of  Mexico.  It  may  be  objected  that,  asiile  from 
Tezozomor,  I  have  not  adduced  any  otlier  dire^-t  pro«)f  of  the  actual  existence  of  ihe^e 
four  chieftain!*.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  jirobable  rea'^on  why  rtiey  are  nut  men- 
tioned an  such  by  the  sources  of  Mexican  aboriginal  hi.»tor>'.  Their  true  po>ition,  the 
nature  of  their  office  was  bimply  overlooked.  IJnt  we  know  that  the  tribe  of  Mexico 
had  divideil  into  four  quarter-*;  wo  know,  ftirther,  tbat  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  all  over 
Central  America,  tUia  same  divisitm  existed,  for  civil  as  well  :t><  for  military  purposes. 
Each  of  these  four  g^reat  sections  must  have  had.  then>f(ire.  its  civil,  and  its  military 
head,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  admit,  that  those  heatN  were  the  moitt  di>ttinijw*hid  imr- 
riora  of  the  tritft^  fdnce  merit,  and  not  ilMCfnilannj  or  trealth,  entitled  ali>ne  to  promntinn 
in  rank  and  offlrr.  Therefore  the  military  chiefs  of  the  four  quarters  nuist  have  been 
the  four  '•  cha<'hi  **  of  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  th«)sc  lour  dignities  were  each  elec- 
tive, and  not  filled  by  appointment.  But,  for  an  election,  there  mu>t  be  electors,  und  a 
coDhtitaency.  We  know  that  the  **  captains  were  eleru-d  (by  the  kin  which  they  -hould 
**  command;**,  and  it  is  but  logical  to  admit  that  the  four  f/rrotf^it  milifarf/  chUfs  of  the 
tri!>€  were  elected  to  comnian<l  its  four  prratest  fiiMiri^itms.  Thcrel«»n»,  atrain,  the 
"chachi'*  of  Tezozomoc  mu^t  have  been  the  military  chiefs  of  the  four  quarters  of 
Mexico,  llesides.we  may  af*k:  Why /our  chiefs,  and  not  any  other  number?  if  not 
that  these  four  principal  chienaing  corresponded  to.  and  actually  rcprc:rented,  a  like 
nnmlK'r  of  grcati'st  fractions  of  the  w1h»1c  tribe. 

If  the  older  authors  observe  a  certain  uniformity  in  tbeir  enumeration  of  the-e  four 
cldefs,  always  lieginning  with  the  *'  Tlacochc.-Ucatl,''  we  niti-t  not  infer  from  il  that  •»ne 
or  the  «»ther  of  the  four  was  inferior  or  superior  to  the  others.  They  were  :i]l  alike  in 
rank,  although  <."lavigf.*ro  (Lib.  Vlf.  cap.  XXI}  places  the  •'Tlacodicalcatl"  above  the 
others.  The  very  confii>iim  among  some  of  the  statement'*  shows  th:it  no  reliance  can 
be  place<l  upon  their  a-sertions  in  that  respect.  (Compare,  for  in'>t. :  Tonjuemaila.  Lib. 
II.  cap.  LXII,  p.  185,  with  cap.  LXV,  p.  1«».  and  lib.  IV,  cap.  13.  p.  :J?.».)  It  ro-nlt>  n-om 
all  these  statements,  but  especially  from  the  positive  an<l  con-istent  a>sertion-  of  Te- 
zozomoc, that  while  the  four  were  e^iual  in  rank,  it  still  >ometinK's  hap]>eucd  th.-it  one 
or  the  other,  fh>m  age  or  experience,  took  the  superior  ctmnnand  acc«»rdiiiir  to  emer- 
gency. Their  influence  wa.s  even  decisive,  sometime**,  with  tlie  he:ul  war-chief  of 
Mexico  himself.  .See  the  part  played  by  "TKiCiwhcali-atl*' in  the  attack  upon  Tl.itl- 
lulco  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  XLV.  p.  ?:{).  ami  the  resolute  action  (»f  *•  Tlaoateccall "  in  the 
battle  acainst  the  Tara-c.i  of  Mii'hhuacun.  which  occurn'il  in  1477.  when  he  lompelled 
Axayaca  to  retreat  befon*  the  victorious  enenjy  (Te/.ozomoc,  Cap.  LI  I.  p.  S4N  ANo, 
the  assertion  of  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  ca|».  XXV),  "without  who^u  oimsent  he  couM  do 
nothing.*' 

»"'''•*  I tzquauhtin"  is  mentlonetl  by  Toniuemaila  (Vol.  IV).  This  wmild  be  ••ra;rle 
of  obsidian."  «»r  ••flint-eagle.'*  We  must  always  <li^tinguish  prr^ojial  n:nne-  fprni  (<- 
ties.  In  niOft  cases  only  the  latter  wen*  given,  and  the  presnniption  thorer<»re  ari-es 
that  the  title  t<*ok  the  pfact'  of  the  name.  .**ays  my  ft-iend  Sr.  J.  M.  IMelgar  y  '^erraii'*.  of 
Vera  Cruz :  **  Cn-o  deU'r  m'on-ejar  a  V  no  tome  como  nombn**i  tie  la*  per-ona-  muchns 
•»de  las  palabnis  con  que  e-taban  deslguiulas,  pues  eran  el  que  sc  lo:-  dabau  el  titulo 
*•  del  cargo  que  leninu,**    (Letter  umler  dale  of  JiJ  January.  Iii7:».) 
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a  distinction  reserved  exclusively  for  them  and  for  the  head  war- 
chiefs  of  the  Mexican  tribe.^^ 

Highest  in  military  command,  as  head  war-chief  of  the  Mexican 
tribe,  was  the  "chief  of  men"  ("Tlaca.tecuhtli"),»w  represented 
to  us  as  the  king  or  emperor  ^^  of  Mexico.  But  he  was  neither  a 
monarch  nor  an  autocrat,  nor  a  despot.  Elected  out  of  a  certain 
kin  or  descendancy  ^^  for  life,  but  upon  the  condition  of  good  be- 
haviour, he  could  be  deposed  and  degraded,  should  he  incur  the 

los  Tezoiomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  57).  Torqaemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  64S).  Aeoa- 
ta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  431).  **  Los  mas  preemlnentes  destos  eras,  los  qne  tenlaa 
'*  atada  la  corona  del  cabello  con  nna  clnta  oolorada,  y  an  pluniOe  rico.  del  qual  eol- 
''ganan  nnos  ramales  hazia  las  espaldas  con  anas  borias  del  misnx>  al  eabo;  estas 
**  borias  eran  tantas  en  nnmero,  qoantas  hasafias  ania  hecbo.  Desta  orden  de  CanaUe* 
*<ro8  era  el  mismo  Bey  tambien,  y  asl  se  hallaba  pintado,  con  esto  genero  de  planuOMt 
**  y  en  Chapultepec,  donde  estan  Mote^ama  y  sn  hijo  esoulpldos  en  anas  pefias  que  sea 
"dever,  .  .  .  ."  ClsTigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI)  condenses  the  statement  of  AcoeU 
only.  Humboldt  (**Vae8  des  Cordlll^res,  etc.,**  Vol.  I) :  *'il  (Monteanma)  a  les  oberenz 
*'  r^onis  aa  eommet  de  la  tete,  et  li^s  aveo  an  raban  ronge,  distinction  milltaire  des  priii- 
"  ces  et  des  capitaines  les  pins  yaillants."  The  flgore  is  ftom  the  ''Codez  anonymoost** 
of  the  Vatican. 

<«<  This  title  is  given  by  Texozomoc,  and  also  by  Bamiros  de  Foenleal,  In  Tenuinz* 
Compans  (**  Recaeil  de  pieces,"  p.  247) :  **  Matizoma  portait  le  nom  de  *  tacatecli,' 
•*'tetaan,"Jat]acal.'*'  It  is  easy  to  discern  "tlacatecnhUi,"  and  "tUtoani,**— of  the 
latter  title  we  shall  hereafter  speak.  Also :  "  n  existe  parmi  eoz  one  esp<>ce  de  chef  K 
'*  qui  ils  donnent  le  nom  de  tacatecle  on  tlatnan." 

10*  The  Mexican  language  hns  no  word  for  emperor  (Molina  I,  p.  SI).  Bat  Tezozo- 
moc  renders  the  expression  "cemanahuac  tlatOAni"  by  "emperor  of  the  world."  It 
signifles,  however,  simply  "  spealcer  for  what  dwells  near  tlie  water." 

10*  The  question  of  Huccession  in  ofllce  among  tlio  Mexicans  is  a  Tery  difflcult  one. 
Still,  it  certainly  never  descended  fh)m  fnther  to  son,  but  was  always  transmitted  by 
election,  eiiher  to  a  brother  or  lo  a  nephew  of  the  former  incumbent.  The  manner  of 
electing  the  "  Tlaca-tecuhtli "  of  Mexico  is  very  AiUy  described  by  Sahagun :  "  When 
**  the  king  or  lord  died,  all  the  senators,  culled  Tecutlatotiues,  and  the  old  men  of  thei 
"  tribe,  called  Achcacauhti,  and  also  the  captains  and  old  warriors,  called  Yautequioa- 
**  ques,  and  other  prominent  captains  in  warlike  matters,  and  also  the  satraps  (priests), 
'*  called  Tlenamacaque  and  Papaoaqui,  — all  these  assembled  in  the  royal  houses. 
**  There  they  deliberated  aud  determined  upon  who  had  to  be  lord,  and  chose  one  of 
"the  most  noble  of  the  descendancy  (lineage)  of  the  past  lonls,  who  would  be  a  val- 
*'iant  man,  experienced  in  warlike  matters,  daring  and  brave,  who  should  not  drink 
**  wine,  should  be  prudent  and  wise,  raised  in  the  Calmccac,  a  good  speaker,  of  good 
**  understanding,  esteemed  and  loving.  When  they  agreed  upon  one,  they  at  once  nom* 
**  inated  him  as  lord,  but  this  election  was  not  made  by  ballot  or  votes,  but,  all  conf^r- 
*'  ring  togetlier,  they  at  last  agreed  upon  the  man."  Duran  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  speaking 
of  Uie  four  war-chiel's :  "y  rauerto  vl  rey,  de  aquellos  aula  de  ser  electo  Bey  y  no  de  otros, 
"  y  tampoco  podian  ser  puestos  en  este  cargo  y  ditados  sino  eran  hijos  d  hermanos  de 
"  reyes ;  •  .  .  .  nunca  heredaron  los  hiJos,  por  via  de  herencia,  los  ditados  ni  los 
"sefiorios,  sino  por  el(>ction."  **  Y  asi  nunca  saliu  de  aquella  generacion  aquel  ditado 
"y  scnorio,  eligiendolos  poco  a  poco."  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  431):  "Lo  pri- 
"  mcro  en  que  parecc  auer  sido  muy  politico  el  goviemo  de  Mexicanos,  es  en  el  orden 
"que  tenian,  y  guardauan  inviolablcmente  dc  eligir  Rey."  Whether  we  are  authorized 
to  go  any  further  than  to  eay  that  the  TlucatecuhtU  had  to  belong  to  a  certain  bin,  is 
very  donbtfUl. 
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displeasure  of  the  tribe.^®^  He  was  but  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Mexican  warriors ;  an  office  which,  among  a  nation  so  es- 
sentially warlike,  was  of  the  highest  importance  and  rank,  and 
which  might  have  procured  to  the  incumbent  an  influence  tending 
to  impair  the  freedom  of  its  institutions.  But  there  was  a  whole- 
some check  placed  upon  such  encroachments  by  the  commanding 
war-chief,  through  the  election  of  an  associate,  which  carried  the 
singular  and  strange  title  of  "  snake-woman,"  or  "  female-snake  " 
("  Cihua-cohuatl ")  and  who,  while  being  more  of  a  civil  chieftain, 
still  alternated  with  him  in  command,  as  emergency  required. '®® 
Through  this  arrangement,  the  tribe  of  Mexico  became  always 
provided  with  at  least  one  military  head,  and  if  the  "  chief  of  men" 
was  out  leading  a  foray,  the  "  Cihua-cohuatl"  remained  at  the  pue- 
blo, or  vice-versa.  The  chief  command  of  a  campaign,  could,  be- 
sides, be  delegated  by  them  to  a  subordinate  leader.  ^^^ 

We  know  too  little  of  the  office  of  "  Cihua-cohuatl "  to  enter 
into  any  details  reganling  it.  The  '^  chief  of  men,"  however,  has 
become  famous  in  history  through  the  last  three  incumbents  of 
the  office,*  ^®  It  required  an  extraordinary  man,  among  the  tribe, 
to  fill  it.  He  was  to  be  '^ an  earnest  and  sober  man"  (says  Saha- 
gun),  "wise,  affable,  and  a  fluent  speaker."  But  especially  was 
he  required  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  warriors,  who  had 
given  proofs  of  undaunted  bravery,  ability,  and  of  great  circum- 


>*^  Montezaxna  was  dopoBe<l  during  his  life-time,  and  Cuitlahiia  wan  appointcil  his 
anccvs^'or.  Bernal'Diez  (Vetlia  II,  p.  IM,  cap.  CXXVI) :  when  Uiey  spoke  to  Monte- 
zama  they  said :  **  llaocmosog  8aber  que  va  hemos  levantado  A  un  vnestro  primo  por 
'*  s^uor,  .  .  .  .  y  alii  lo  nomhni  como  se  llamaba,  que  se  deola  Coadlnuaca,  seuor 
"de  Iztapalapa,  quo  no  ttn^  Uuatomuz,  el  oual  desdo  a  dos  niepes  Au*  seuor."  Cortes 
(Nolo  2  to  *•  Sogiinda  Rclncion,"  p.  42,  Vedia  I) :  **Los  Iudio8  le  niatan>n  por  cobarde." 
Torriuemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXVIII,  p.  -iM,  and  cap.  LXX,  p.  497).  Ucrrera  cl>ec.  II, 
Ub.  X.  cap.  X.  p.  2fu). 

'•"Tlie  •*  Cihua-cohuatr'  (fW)m  *'oihuatI,**  woman,  and  **cohnatl."  snake)  is  Ta- 
riously  designated  at  *•  vicc-roy,"  *•  captain-general."  ••  supreme  judge."  •*  coa«ljutor  of 
the  king."  '*  second  king."  He  was  a  warrior,  too,  and  during  the  s>iege  offltMatetl  as 
commander  in  chief,  tttgethor  with  Quauhtomotzin.  It  renults  IVytro  tlie  statement 
of  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  rap.  XXV,  p.  X*i)  that  lio  was  equ.iI  to  the  Po-oallod  "  king." 
WHiat  the  exact  (\inotion8  of  this  oflico  were,  it  is  not  here  the  pl.ice  to  iii>cus-t;  it  is 
vufflcient  for  the  pun^osc  of  this  es^ay,  to  determine  that  there  were,  in  all  likeliliood, 
two  hea<l-chief^  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  or  two  principal  war**'hlefs,  like  th«»so  of  tho 
Iroquois.    The  "  Cihuacohuatl,"  acconling  to  Tezozoinoc,  wa»»  alj*o  elective. 

»*'*Tlius  wc  see,  sometlmcH  "  TLnci^choaloatl,"  then  again  "  Tlacateccatl,"  and 
**  CuauhniH'tli,"  made  commanders-in-chief. 

"'These  were:  Montezuma  U  vMotecuhzuma  Xocoyotzin),  CuitIahu.Mzin,  and 
Quauhtemotziu. 
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speotion.ii^  Therefore,  be  was  always  one  of  the  four  great  war- 
chiefs  of  the  quarters  ^^^  previous  to  his  election,  and  his  war-dress 
differed  in  fact  but  little  fh>m  that  of  the  latter.  As  we  have  al« 
ready  stated,  be  wore  the  hair  bound  up  behind  the  occiput  with 
red  leather,  and  on  bis  helmet  or  on  the  bare  head  a  towering  bush 
of  green  feathers.^^^  A  long  and  wide  mantle  covered  his  armour, 
which  was  otherwise  similar  to  that  of  the  other  chiefs.^^^  But 
his  ear-rings  of  gold,^^^  and  the  green  stone^pendant  ftom  the 
bridge  of  his  nose,^^^  the  golden  lip-ring,^^^  his  wristbands  of 
featherwork  and  leather, ^^^  the  upper-arm-bands  of  gold,^^'  the 

>"  Sabagim  (Hlsfeorla  UnlTenal,  Lib.  II,  e«p.  VI,  p.  904) :  *<  El  oapttan  gvneral  tfene 
<<por  BVL  oflcio,  mandar  en  la  batalla,  j  dar  ordeii  y  manera  para  eflMtuarla,  j  eonoeitar 
**  lot  escnadroxies,  tenlendose  por  grand*  agoila  j  loon,  j  pretnmlendo  de  sor  Ticto- 
**  rioeo  por  los  bnenos  aderezos  eon  que  Ta  adornado  A  la  gnerra  A  manera  de  aguila,  j 
**dando  A  entender  qne  en  oflcio  ea  morir  en  la  gnerra  por  los  Snyoa.**  Aooata  (lib. 
VI,  oap.  XXrv,  p.  431) :  **  Ordinarily  they  elected  yonng  men  for  their  Ungt,  becanae 
**the  kings  always  went  to  war,  and  it  was  almost  the  prineipal  otjeot  of  this  office; 
**  therefore  they  looked  to  their  being  proper  to  military  dnty,  and  fond  of  it,  also." 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap,  XXVII,  p.  1S8) :  "  Tenian  estos  natnrales  en  mneho  onando  sn 
*'  sefior  era  ezforsado  y  Taliente,  porque  teniendo  tal  sefior  capitan,  salian  con  mneho 
•<  Anfano  i  la  gnerra."  (Idem)  **  Demas  de  esto,  tenian  respeto  entre  los  linos'  i  aqnel 
'*  qne  en  las  gnerras  se  habia  mostrado  animoso,  y  A  este  elegian."  Torquemada  (Lib, 
XI,  cap.  XXVU,  p.  887>. 

i>*I>nrAn(Cap.  XI,  p.  108):  "A  estos  qnatro  sefiores  y  ditados,  despoes  de  eletoa 
**  principes  los  luusian  del  consetjo  real  come  presidentes  y  oydores  del  eonscjo  supremo, 
**  sin  parecer  de  los  qnaloB  nenguna  cosa  se  aula  de  hacer,  y  mnerto  el  rey,  de  aquellos 
ania  do  ser  electo  Rey  y  no  de  otros."  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441);  **Todos 
**  estos  ditados  eran  del  comsejo  supremo,  ....  ;  y  mnerto  el  Bey,  auia  do  ser 
*^  eligido  por  Rey,  hombre  que  tnuiesse  algun  ditado  destos  qnatro." 

11'  Tliis  distinction  was  worn  by  the  Indian  chiefs  of  Blexico  at  least  twenty  years 
after  the  conquest.  See,  in  Vol.  II,  of  Sr.  Icazbalceta's  *'  CoUeccion  de  Documentos :  ** 
**  Belacion  de  la  Jornada  que  hizo  Don  FrnncLsco  dc  Sandoval  AcazitU,  Cacique  y  Senor 
*'  natural  que  tn6  del  pueblo  de  Tlalmanalco,  Provincia  de  Chalco,  con  el  Seiior  Visorey 
(*Don  Antonla  de  Mendoza,  etc.,  etc."  (in  1541).  "Don  Francisco  Acazitli  Uevd  por 
"  divlsa  y  annas  cuando  ftid  ft  la  gnerra  de  los  chichimecas,  una  calavera  de  plumeria 
'*  con  BUS  pcnachos  verdes,  una  roiicln  do  lo  mismo,  y  en  ella  un  bezote  de  oro  retor- 
**  cido,  con  su  espada  y  su  Ichcahnipil,  y  yestido  con  un  Jubon  Colorado,  y  sus  zara- 
"glielles,  zapatos  y  borccguics,  y  un  sombrero  blaiJbo,  y  un  panuelo  grande  con  que 
"  se  amarraba  la  cabcza,  y  un  collar  do  pedrcria  con  dos  cadenas  "  (p.  307).  (Idem,  p. 
265)  *'  Relacion  de  la  Entrada  de  Nufio  de  Guzman,"  by  Garcia  del  Pilar.  **  Y  vi^ndose 
"  aei  los  eenores  deltas  comarcos,  que  eran  Tapiezuela,  senor  desta  cibdad.  y  el  senor 
*'  de  Tatelulco,  y  el  de  Guaxucingo,  y  el  de  Tascaltectle,  y  otros  muchos  seilores  y  prin* 
**  cipales  destas  comarcas,  le  Aieron  k  rogar  y  suplicar,  ....  que  ee  sinriese  de 
"  todas  sus  divisas  que  eran  de  oro  y  de  plumas  verdes  muy  galanas,  .  .  .  ."  Also 
(Relacion  de  Acazitli,  p.  311.    "  con  su  divisa  de  qnetialpatzatli  de  plumeria  yerde  "). 

"*  Duran  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  215). 

"•  *'  nacochtll"  (Molina,  I.  p.  91). 

119 « Yacaxiuitl,"  f^om  *'Yacatl,"  nose,  '^zinitl,"  turquoise,  or  fine  green  stone  in 
general. 

"'  •*  tentetl,"  ftrom  "  lentil,"  lips,  and  ••  tetl,"  stone. 

"•  *»  matzopetzli "  (Molina,  II,  p.  54),  ••  bra9alctc." 

n« «« matemecati,"  "  bra9alete  de  oro,  o  cosa  semeijante"  (Molina,  II,  p.  S3). 
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gx)lden  tubes  enclosing  his  anklcs,^-^ —  they  were  all  of  a  more 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  only  he  and  the  "Cihua-cohuatl"  were 
entitled  to  wear  them  thiis.^*^^ 

But  the  distinctive  mark  of  either  of  them  on  the  field  of  battle 
was  a  long  tress  or  braid  of  featherwork  (the  *'  Quachlatli ")  hang- 
ing down  from  the  occiput  to  the  waist  or  girdle. ^-^'^  Besides,  they 
carried  a  small  drum,  on  which  they  gave  signals  to  their  inen.^^^ 

A  very  fair  representation  of  this  costume,  especially  of  the 
characteristic  headdress,  is  found  at  Palenque,  in  the  beautiful  fig- 
ures on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  *'  altar,"  and  "  tablet  of  the  cross." 
These  tablets  and  figures  show,  in  dress,  such  a  striking  analogy 
with  what  we  know  of  the  military'  accoutrements  of  the  Mexicans, 
that  it  is  a  strong  approach  to  identit}'.*'^** 

"0  "  Cozcatl,"  or  **  coEcnpetlatl."  or  "  cozchuotl/'  ••  Cozcatl "  is  a  jewel,  or  a  chain, 
or  a  collar,  huog  with  pre<:iou8  stones. 

"» The  "king"  and  the  "  cihuacohuatl "  both  wore  the  same  dre^s  and  ornaments. 
Darin  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  21^) :  *'  Ordenose  que  solo  el  rey  y  mi  coadjutor  TIacaclel  pudicsen 
**  traer  9apatos  on  la  casa  Real  '*  (p.  21(i).  "*  lu-n,  que  solo  el  rey,  y  los  reycb  de  las  pro> 
"  vincias  y  grandes  aenores  pudiesen  usar  de  bra^aletert  de  oro  y  dc  calcetas  de  oro  en 
"  las  gargantas  de  los  pi^s,  y  poncrse  en  los  i>ied  cat^cabelcs  de  oro  k  pidn  y  guirnaldas 
**y  cintas  de  oro  a'  la  caue^a  con  i>lunieria."  Kvery  Mexican  tribe  had  ihiH  duality  of 
the  chief  military  office,  as  Tczozonioc  distinctly  c^tatei^.  Besides,  it  appears  also  dis- 
tinctly in  Central  America.  The  •* ropol-Vuh "  mentions  "Hun-Came"  and  "  Vukub- 
Came*'  as  the  two  chiefs^  of  ••Xibalba."  (Part  II,  cap.  1,  p.  173)  ••Then  they  all  took 
"advice  together,  and  the&e:  •Ilin-Came'  and  •  Vucub-CauK-,'  are  the  chief  judges." 
(AliiO,  Cap.  LXII.)  }>ee  llenera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVlll,  ]>.  111.)  A  shuilar  dual- 
ity was  found  among  the  Itzaeif  inhabiting  Lake  Petcii,  when  they  were  conquered  by 
Vrsua,  in  HK»8.  "  Canek  "  and  **  Quincanek  "  were  the  titles  of  the  two  chiefs.  They 
called  each  other  cousins.  (**  Historia  de  Li  conquista  de  la  provincia  de  el  Itza.  re- 
••  duccion  y  progressos  de  la  de  el  Lacaudon,  etc.,  etc.,"  by  Juan  de  Villagutierre  Soto- 
mayor.  Madrid,  1701.) 

»'"The  term  **guachiatll"  is  IVom  Torqucmada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  5W).  Molina 
has  no  mention  of  this  word.  Clavigero  describes  it,  without  giving  a  name,  as  **a  very 
**  subtle  piece  of  featherwork,  hanging  down  the  entire  back  "(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXll). 
See,  also,  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXVl,  p.  12Uj. 

"a  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVlll).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXVI,  p.  120).  Mendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130).  Duran  (Cap.  XXXV)  p.  277:  "y  yendo  el  ivy  Axayacutl 
**  Titorioi>o  tocando  un  tambor  dc  oro  que  a  las  vspaldas  llevaba,  lo  qual  !*e  usaba 
"  quando  iba  en  alcencc."  (Idem.  Cap.  XLVI,  p.  372)  ••  y  a  las  e^palda^  un  atambor  de 
*'  oro,  con  que  los  reyes  hazian  f«enal  al  arremeter  y  en  el  rctirar,  de  .xucrte  que  los  reyes 
"  Servian  de  atambor,  (>  su.s  generates,  los  quales  tocauan  al  arma  y  a  recoger  de  los 
**excrcit08." 

13^  Especially  the  IcR  hand  llguro  of  the  so-called  ''altar-itiecc."  The  right  hand 
figure  nifiy  lie  a  priest,  but  wc  would  suggest  that  both  figures  are  those  of  chi'-//i.  one 
representing  the  e^iuivalent  to  the  "  TIaca-tecuhtti,"  and  the  other. —  the  ri;;ht  hand  fig- 
ure,—  the  equivalent  to  the  **  Cihuacohuatl."  (^ee:  "Travels  in  (Central  America, 
**  Yucatan,  and  Chiapas,"  by  J.  Stephens;  also,  the  jilates  iVom  Dupaix,  in  Lord  King>^- 
borough.)  Count  Minutoli  (*' Ik'.«chreibung  ciner  alten  .stadt  in  ijuatimala."  nerlin, 
1K^2)  has :  Tab.  I,  a  fair  rei>resuntation  of  the  "  tablet  of  the  cro>s."  al.-o.  The  left  hand 
figure  is  evideutly  a  chiellaln  of  the  highest  grade,  as  the  **  Quachiatli "  of  Torquemada, 
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'  Both  the  "chief  of  men,"  and  his  '^coadjutor;'  the  "Cihua- 
cohuatl,"  while  exercising,  under  certain  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces, discretionary  powers  in  military  matters,  were  still  subject  to 
a  higher  authority.  This  was  the  council  of  chief 8^^  (*'tlatocan"), 
of  which  the^'  were,  ex-officio,  members,  with  the  additional  title 
of  " speakers"  ("  tlatoani") ,  and  occupying,  therefore,  the  "  speak- 
er's-seat"  ("  tlatoca-ycpalli").*26     j^  i^j^jg  council  the  ultimate 

powe)'  of  government  was  vested,  its  functions  were  equally  legisla" 
live  and  judiciary;  the  execution  of  its  decrees  belonged  to  the 
war-chiefs.  Peace  and  war  lay  in  its  hands,  the  war-chiefs  alone 
could  not  decide  upon  either.^^^     The  existence  of  this  council  as 

ia  plainly  recognizable.  In  all  those  figures  of  Central  American  reliefs  we  discern  the 
characteristic  parts  of  the  Mexican  costume:  the  breech*cloth  ('^maxtlatr*)  and  the 
head*di  ess.  Several  of  them  have  the  Jacket,  **  huopil,'*  and  the  chiefs  have,  as  orna- 
ments, the  "  cozcatl,"  the  '*  matzopetztli/'  and  especially,  the  ear-rings  and  the  towering 
plumage.  Lip-pendants  and  nohe-rings  are  very  prominent  on  the  statues  of  Copan. 
An  illustration  of  Uie  cof^tume  of  ttie  two  chiefs,  both  being  dressed  exacUy  alike,  is 
given  by  Durau  on  plute  8  (to  chapter  23  of  the  first  part  of  his  work).  Axayaca  is  also 
represented  in  full  armour  on  plates  10  and  11. 

»"The  word  is  from  MoHiia  (Vocab.  II,  p.  Ul,— •' tlatocan,"— "corte  6  palacio  de 
"grandes  senores."  Id.  I,  p.  30, ''consejo  real,"  "tlatocanecentlaliliztli").  It  derives 
from  **  ni-tlatoa,*'  to  speak.  A  vcr>'  good  illustration  of  this  council  is  found  in  the 
'•Popol-Vuh"  (Part  II,  cap.  VIII),  notwithstanding  the  difl'usc  language,  we  cjin  easily 
discern  how  the  council  of  chiefs  was  consstituted  at  "Xibalba,"  "Hunalipu,"  and 
"  Xbalanque,"  upon  their  arrival  at  tlie  council-hall,  found  there  twelve  chiefs,  the 
names  of  which  are  all  given  (p.  147).  After  Montezuma  was  captured  and  brought  to 
8))anish  quarters  "there  were  always  in  liis  company  {wenty  gi'eat  lords  and  compan- 
"ions  and  councillors"  (Hernal-Diez,  Cap.  XCV,  p.  U5,  vol.  II,  Vcdia).  These  were 
probably  the  members  of  the  fujjveine  council. 

i-^*' '-Tlatoani," — •*  hablador,  o  gran  senor"  (Molina.  II,  p.  141).  I5ernal-l)iez  says 
(Cap.  XXXVlll,  p.  :t2,  Vedla.  II)  tliat  wlien  they  arrived  at  ??an  Juan  de  Ulloa:  '•  vini- 
"eron  dos  cjuioas  niny  grandes,  ....  y  en  ellas  viuieren  nmchos  Indion  Mejica- 
'*  iio»,  y  como  vieron  los  e!?t;jndartes  y  navio  grande.  conocieroii  que  alii  habian  de  ir  ft 
"hablar  al  capitiui,  y  fueronse  derechoj*  al  navio,  y  entran  dentro  y  prcguntan  quicn  era 
••  el  Tlatoan,  que  en  su  lengua  dicen  el  sefior."  Senor  lcazbah:eta,  in  his  note  No.  3<>  (p. 
I'i  of  Vol.  II  of  "Coleccion  de  Documento.>«")  delines  •♦Tlatoani"  as  follows:  "  .  .  . 
•'  .  era  la  denoniinacion  que  se  daba  ft  los  superiores  y  gobernantcf*.  e<iuivalento  ft 
"  Ja  antigua  nuestra  senor.  y  con  la  cual  llaniaban  a  los  espanoles."  ("  lieal  Kjecutoria 
"  de  8.  M.  sobre  Ticrras  y  Keservas  de  Pechos  y  Paga,  pei  teneciente  a  los  caciques  de 
"Axapupco,  de  la  Jurisdiccion  de  Otuniba.")  "Tlatoca-ycpalli,"  fi-om  "  tlaloca,"  and 
•'icpalli."  stool. 

»'■"  The  fact  of  the  supremacy  of  tlie  council  in  all  matters  Is  amply  proven  (I)uran, 
Cap.  XIV,  p.  117;  cap.  XVI.  p.  i:]3).  Aco^ta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441):  "All  these 
"four  titularie."*  were  of  the  !*upreme  council,  without  whose  advice  the  king  neither 
•*  made,  nor  could  make,  anything  of  importance."  But  especially  the  remarkable  par- 
agraph from  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  .'i.V2).  speaking  of  the  "  Cihuacohnatl  :** 
"Eete  Juez  parece  tener  vece.«*,  y  autoridad  de  Virrei.  ft  los  quales  comunica  el  Kei  au« 
"toridad  absoluta,  para  governar,  y  despachar  negocios,  cometidos  a  su  sola,  y  abso- 

"  lut.i  determmacion pues  en  cosas  de  su  Govieruo,  conoce  la  awliencui,  que 

"twin  junta  se  hace  persomi  de  lid,  y  con  su  antoriikul  le  pueden  repHmir,  y  reprimen." 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  any  delinite  and  deUdled  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  tins  council.    All  we  can  say  positively  is,  that  it  existed,  and  was  supremo. 
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a  supreme  authority,  proves  the  Mexicans  to  have  been,  not  sxibject 
to  the  despotic  rule  of  a  monarch,  but  organized  after  the  princi- 
ples of  a  military  democracy.  They  were  a  barbarous  but  free  and 
warlike  community. 

Legitimate  causes  for  war  were  frequently  furnished  to  the  Mex- 
icans. Their  traders,  or  those  of  allied  or  subjected  tribes,  were 
often  exposed  to  outrage  and  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  and 
among  foreign  "  pueblos."  Such  acts  were  always  regarded  as 
justifying  open  warfare,  and  the  opportunity  was  speedily  im- 
proved. But  pretexts  ^^^  were  eagerly  sought  for  also,  and  the 
Mexicans  therefore  never  at  a  loss  to  find  some  ground  for  pounc- 
ing upon  any  tribe  which  excited  their  cupidity.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  that  war  was  carried  on  by  them  for  subsistence.  It 
was  further  required  for  the  purix)se  of  obtaining  human  victims, 
their  religion  demanding  human  sacrifices  at  least  eighteen  times 
every  j-ear.^*^  Every  important  event,  like  an  improvement  of 
the  ''teo-calli,"  ^^o  ^nd  especially  the  installation  of  a  new  war-chief 
of  the  highest  degree  (*'  Tlaca-tecuhtli  "),  had  to  be  celebrated  by 
a  special  butchery  of  men, —  and  these  victims  had  to  be  obtained 
through  warM^  Therefore  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, on  the  battlefield,  to  look  more  to  the  ca2)ture  than  to  the 
slaying  of  their  foes.*^*^ 

*"^  The  war  which  resulted  in  Uie  coD<iaest  of  Chaloo,  the  foray  against  Ahuilizapan 
(Orizava)  and  Cempoal,  were  all  brought  about  by  the  moi^t  wanton  provocations  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans  (Tezoxomoc,  Cap.  XLX,  p.  30;  cap.  XXI,  p.  33;  cap.  XXXI.  p. 
4^).  (Toniucmaila.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XL,  p.  LMt.)  (Clavigero,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  XIIL)  Duran 
pOHitively  deuies  it,  saying  that  the  Mexicans  never  made  war  unless  provoketU  but 
this  is  too  manifestly  untrue  (Gouiara,  p.  412). 

»a»  These  were  the  regular  monthly  festivals  only. 

M«  Duran  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  287),  when  the  war  again:«t  Mechoacan  was  determined 
upon :  **  and  that  the  main  reason  why  he  wished  to  measure  himself  with  their  strength 
**was  to  try  to  celebrate  with  Uiem  (by  Uie  means  of  pnM)ner8  taken  fK>m  them)  the  in* 
'*auguraUou  of  the  stone,  that  was  similar  to  the  sun,  and  to  tinge  his  temple  with  the 
**bloo<i  of  thoM  nations.**  Gomara  (**  De  las  guerras,"  p.  4A2,  Vedia,  I,  *'y  punu  como 
** ellos  dicen.  hal>er  esolavos  que  sacriflcar  k  los  dioses  y  ceb.^r  k  los  6old:id<KH  "). 

**'  It  was  obligator}-  upon  the  chieftain  to  inaugurate  his  admiuistr.it ion  with  a  mili- 
tary exploit,  and  great  im)>orUnce  was  place^i  upon  that  the  head-chief  should  make 
prisoners  on  that  occasion  with  his  own  bands.  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV.  p.  431). 
TexoxomiK'  vCap.  LVII,  p.  80;  cap.  LXI,  p.  101;  cap.  LXXXIV.  p.  U7\  Those  three 
passage*  relate  to  Tiiwaic,  to  AhuiUoU.  and  to  the  last  Montoxuma.  rt* «i>e*-tively.) 
MeodicCa  ,Lib.  IL  cap.  XXV 11,  pp.  13L  132,  and  133).  Toniuemaila  vLib.  11,  cap.  LV, 
p.  l?i,  and  cap.  LXIX.  p.  !*.«). 

^'*  This  was  a  very  latal  custom,  as  against  the  Spaniards.  Had  the  3Iexicans  been 
intent  u|Hm  tHiimjf  instead  of  oTeri*owering  their  white  enemies  alive,  their  re>i$tance 
would  have  been  monp  fl^rmidable.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  ca|»tunng  a  single  lior>eman, 
they  rvcklessly  fMcrtileed  numbers  of  their  own.  when  they  thought  to  bo  able  to  sur« 
n>und  bin.  and  cut  him  off  Anom  his  corps  or  dcCAchmeut.  TlM  custom  was«  however, 
geaerml  auong  the  NahuatUo  tribes. 
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The  question  of  peace  or  war  could  only  be  decided  by  the  su- 
preme council  of  chiefs.'^  If  war  was  to  take  place  it  was  same" 
timesy  but  not  alvoays^  resolved  to  send  delegates  to  the  tribe  con- 
cerned, challenging  it  to  fight  or  to  submit  and  to  become  tributaiy 
to  the  Mexicans.^^  These  delegates  carrie<1  particular  distinctive 
tokens  ;^^  they  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  pueblo  which  they 
were  to  notify,  and,  entering  the  council-house,  briefly  exposed  the 
object  of  their  coming  to  the  chiefs  there  gathered.  If,  after  de- 
liberation, the  tribe  thus  threatened  agreed  to  submit  and  to  give 
tribute,  then  all  was  well,  and  the  delegates  departed  again,  loaded 
with  presents.  But  if  any  reparation  or  proposal  for  accommoda- 
tion other  than  actual  submission  was  proffered,  or  if  the  reply  was 
even  defiant,  the  Mexican  delegates  at  once  stepped  up  to  the  head 
war-chief  of  the  enemy,  and  with  white  paint  (which  they  carried 
in  their  casket  of  supplies)  anointed  his  arms.  Further,  they 
placed  feathers  on  his  head  and  gave  to  him  a  shield  and  sword. 
This  was  the  declaration  of  war.^^e  Thereupon  they  withdrew, 
but  if  a  custom  prevailing  among  all  the  tribes  then  inhabiting  the 

iss  We  hare,  on  this  point,  the  positive  declaration  of  the  last  Montezuma  himself. 
When  the  tribe  of  Uuexotzinco  acnt  (lelcgAten  to  Mexico,  pro]>oc»ing  an  alliance  against 
Tlaxcallun.  Montezuma  re))lie<l  to  them:  '"Itrotliers  and  sonti,  you  are  welcome,  rest 
**YourHelveH  awhile,  for  nltlutugh  I  am  king  in(lee<l,  I  alone  cannot  Hatisf^' you,  but 
**only  together  with  all  the  cliielV*  of  the  sacred  Mexican  >en;itc"  (*'  Yo  i-ol«)  no  ]iucde 
"  valeroH.  .^ino  con  todoB  los  prinripalo.s  <lel  ?acro  eenado  Mexicjino."  Tezozomoc, 
Cap.  XCVII).    AIh),  Goiuara  ("  De  las  gnenas,"  p.  442,  Vedia,  I). 

>5*Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI.  ]i.  1-21);:  ♦•This  was  the  common  way,  although 
•*  Bometimefl  they  took  them  by  hurprifC." 

ISA  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I.  p.  W4) :  •*  in  the  right  carried  an  arrow,  holding  it 
'*  by  its  head,  the  feathere<l  end  upward'^,  and  in  the  left  hand  a  i«inall  bhichl." 

>=•'  Ixtlilxochitl  (*•  HiHtoire  des  Chirhirat'ques  on  deH  Anciens  mis  dc  Tezcuco."  Cap. 
XXXVIII.  pi>.  2f>9.  270,  271,  and  272)  rlaimH  that  they  sent  three  different  bummons,  one 
by  the  Mexicans,  one  by  the  Tezcucans,  and  another  by  the  Tlacopants.  But  thi^  is  not 
otlierwise  confirmed.  The  anctwer.  unleKH  time  vriit*  po.»itively  reiiuobted,  and  the  Mez- 
ican*  deemed  it  politic  to  delay,  decided  the  very  first  time. 

Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  I2i0 :  •'  Detennined  and  resolved  that  there  should 
''be  war,  they  eent  ceilain  bhiehN  and  robe:*  to  those  whom  they  iutcn<led  to  astutil  (as 
"  it  was  their  custom  to  never  send  a  message  without  a  pres<»nt)."  Tonpiemada  (Lib. 
XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  r)37,  almo«it  a  literal  copy  from  Mendieta).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  VIII,  p. 
15;  cap.  XXVII,  p.  l\  etc.,  etc.).  Ixtlilxochitl  (*•  Hist,  des  Chirhhn.,"  Cap.  XXXVIII). 
Durkn  (Cap.  IX.  p.  7. ;  cap.  LVII,  p.  4.*)0.  Monteznma  being  challenged  by  the  Iluexo- 
tzinca,  and  Cap.  LIX.  p.  404,  by  the  Cholultcca).  The  white  iiaint,  "  tizatl  '*  (Molina,  II, 
p.  lI3.'*cieitobarniz.  otierra  blanca."  See.  altto,  Tezozomoc,  Cap.  VIII),  was  an  emblem 
of  dtath^  the  shield,  "for  to  <lefeud  himself  therewith,''  and  the  pword,  "for  to  olfend  if 
**he  was  able."  The  latter  is  analog(»ue  to  the  red  t«>mahawk  sent  in  token  of  war  by 
northern  savages  (Loskiel:  *' Geschichte  der  Mission  dcr  evangi>lischen  liriider  unter 
"den  Indianern  in  Nord-Amerika."  Darby,  178y,  Tart  I,  Ciip,  XJ,  p.  If?.  Aleo,  Adair: 
"History  of  the  American  Indians"). 

Beport  Feabody  Museum,  II.    9. 
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country,  had  permitted  their  coming  unmolested, ^^7  t]jeir  return^ 
once  outside  of  the  council-house,  was  not  placed  under  any  simi* 
lar  safe-guard.  Oftentimes  that  return  to  Mexico  was  attended 
with  the  most  imminent  personal  danger  to  the  delegates.^^^ 

The  cases,  if  any,  are  certainly  few  in  number,  where  a  tribe 
thus  provoked  or  defied,  voluntarily  submitted  to  tribute.  The 
Mexicans  could  be  sure,  almost,  of  war,  whenever  their  supreme 
council  had  agreed  upon  it.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  meeting  at 
the  official  house  had  concluded,  war  was  proclaimed  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  pueblo,  and  in  case  of  great  urgency,  a  monstrous 
drum,  with  a  specially  dismal  sound,  called  the  whole  tribe  to  arms 
fh)m^the  top  of  the  chief  temple.^^g 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  organization  just  discussed,  a  rapid  mo- 
bilization of  the  forces  of  the  whole  tribe  was  very  feasible.  The 
minor  subdivisions  gathered  under  their  ^'  captains,"  and  all  to- 
gether proceeded  almost  simultaneously  to  the  store-houses  of  the 
ibor  great  quarters  of  the  tribe,  where  the  stewards  dealt  out  the 

>*^  Torqaemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  635) :  "  qne  atinqne  estas  Gentes  eran  de  0U 
**  natural  condition  mas  TeugaUvas,  que  todas  las  del  Mundo,  respetaban  a'  los  Embax- 
"  adores  de  sua  mortales  enemi^^B,  como  a*  Di08es«  teniendo  per  mejor  riolar  qaalquiw 
**  rito  de  en  Religion,  que  pecar  contra  la'Xe  dada  &  los  Embaxadore?/' 

i*«  For  comparison  with  Loskicl  on  the  northern  Indians  (Cap.  XI.  p.  187)  see  Tezoz- 
omoo  (Cap.  VIII,  p.  15).  When  the  "Atempanecatl  Tlacaeleltzin '*  returned  for  the 
second  time  to  Axcapntzalco,  this  time  to  challenge  the  Tecpanecas  and  defy  them  to 
open  war,  and  after  he  had  properly  decorated  their  war-chief  Tezozomoctii,  the  latter 
gave  to  him  a  Hword,  a  shield,  and  a  helmet,  saying:  *'Take  here.  al8o,  something  to 
**  protect  your  body,  and  this  shield  and  sword,  "maccuahuitl."  and  see  if  you  may 
**  return  home  safely."  Atempanecatl  was  attacked  by  Tecpanecan  scouts,  pursued  as 
Ikr  as  upon  Mexican  soil,  and  escaped  only  through  his  swiftness  and  i>ersonal  bra* 
▼ery.  This  episode  is  confirmed  by  Durin  (Cap.  IX,  p.  74).  and  by  Acoi^ta  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XII,  pp.  4S2  and  483).  although  they  both  say  that  the  Mexican  delegate  escaped  by 
aroiding  the  warriors  of  the  Tecpanecas  by  circuitous  paths.  Still,  it  shows  that  his  re- 
turn was  attended  with  great  personal  danger.  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVII)  attributes 
this  action  to  the  first  Montezuma.  (*'  Huehue-Monteznma,"  or  "  Monteziuna  Ylhuica- 
mina.**) 

«**  Bemal-Diex  (Cap.  XCII,  Vedia,  11.  pp.  90  and  91).  On  the  top  of  the  great  tem- 
ple: **y  alU  tenian  un  tamlH>r  muy  grande  endemasia,  qne  cnando  le  tanian  el  sonido 
**  del  era  tan  triste  y  de  tal  manera,  como  dicen  instmmento  de  los  inHemoi',  y  mas  de 
**  dos  leguas  de  aUi  se  oia ;  y  decian  que  los  cueros  de  aquel  tambor  eran  de  .•iieri>es  muy 
**grandes.**  Besides  this  drum  they  used  concb-shells  In  great  numbers,  thus  creating 
a  horrid  noise.  The  Spaniards  grew  intimately  acquainteil  wkh  these  aw(\d  signals 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  ISM,  when  the  Tarious  instruments  called  out  the 
Mexican  warriors  to  that  pursuit  which  caused  the  slaughter  on  the  d>  ke  leading  to 
Tlacopan.  Erery  one  reading  the  splendid  descriptions  of  Mr.  I^rescott,  of  this  blooily 
retreat  ('*  History  of  4he  Conq.  of  Mexico.**  Book  V,  chap.  Ill},  will  remember:  '*the 
**hiige  drum  in  the  desolate  temple  of  the  wai^gwl  »ent  forth  tln^se  solemn  tones  which, 
**  iMitid  only  ta  seaaons  of  calamity,  ribratcd  through  erery  coraer  of  the  capital  **  <p. 
IM,  of  Vol.  II). 
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armament.^^®  Thus  the  largest  bodies  were  assembled,  Aimished 
with  weapons,  and  organized  under  their  respective  leaders  of  all 
grades  on  very  short  notice,  awaiting  the  signal  from  the  chief 
oommander  to  sally  forth,  either  by  canoes  across  the  lake,^^^  or 
along  the  causeways,  to  the  mainland.  Each  warrior  carried 
mostly  his  own  frugal  provisions'*^  which  the  women  of  each 
household  had  prepared ;  *'  corn-bread,  meal-cakes,  ground  beans, 
"corn-meal  seasoned  with  pepper;"'^  but  special  carriers  also 
accompanied  the  force,  loaded  with  a  surplus  of  food,  with  robes 
for  tents,  reeds  for  huts  and  bowers,  and  with  cooking  utensils 
like  kettles,  pans,  baskets ;  also  with  mats.'^    Sometimes  these 

^*^  It  also  happened  that  an  Intorral  of  twenty  days  (a  Mezioan  month)  elapied  be- 
tween the  proclamation  of  war  and  the  final  departure.  At  least,  in  most  oases,  a  few 
days  were  spent  in  preparations,  since  the  Mexicans  had  to  give  time  to  their  outside 
allies  or  subjects  to  prepare,  also.  Texozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI):  "The  Mexicans  In 
**  the  intenral  prepared  the  arms  in  all  the  quarters,—  shields,  swords,  and  made  and 
<*  finished  many  rods  (' tlatzontectli '),  also  slings,  and  pebbles  to  be  thrown  with 
"  cords."  (Id.,  Cap.  LVU)  *<  Within  twenty  days  they  prepared  and  fitted  out  all  kinds 
'<of  arms,  first  in  the  five  quarters  of  Mexico -Ten uchtitlan:  Moyotlan,  Teopan,  Ttza- 
"cualco,  Cuepopan,  and  Tlatilnlco,  nowcaUed  Santiago."  In  many  oases,  however, 
an  instantaneous  mobilization  of  the  whole  force  became  necessary.  Mexico,  in  times 
of  peace,  had  to  be  always  ready  for  war.  See,  also,  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  pp.  i9 
and  60). 

^*^  Canoes,  **  acalli "  (water-houses,  Arom  "atl,**  water,  and  "calll,**  house),  were  used 
for  the  trafiic  with  the  main  land,  but  also  largely  for  the  carrying  of  warriors.  It  is 
well  known  what  important  part  ttiey  played  against  the  Spaniards  during  tlie  siege. 
For  the  movements  of  the  Mexicans  against  a  hostile  tribe,  both  on  land  and  water, 
see  Duran  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  121),  wherein  he  describes  the  attack  upon  Cultlahuac,  both  by 
canoes  and  on  dry  land. 

»4«  Durdn  (Cap.  XLVI,  p.  369) :  "porque  demas  de  lo  que  los  reyes  proneyan  de  sus 
''grandes  trojos  y  graneros,  cada  soldndo  llevaua  &  questas  su  particular  comida, 
'*  todo  lo  que  podia  Uevar,  atada  &  la  carga  el  espada  y  la  rodela,  etc.,  etc.'*      ^ 

143  Tlie  women  prepared  the  food,  but  it  also  occurred  that  the  ttewardt  dispensed  it. 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  49) :  '^  With  this  the  stewards  and  calpixques  of  the  tribes 
*^gave  to  their  quarters  maize  for  to  make  biscuit,  tlacactutopochtli,  pinole,  ground 
'*  pepper,  chian,  beans,  and  all  what  pertained  to  it,  providing  themselves  with  every* 
"  thing  necessary  for  certain  day  stated."  The  "  tlaxcaltotopochtli "  (Hrom  "  tlaxcalli," 
corn-bread,  and  **  totopochtli,"  burnt-bread)  would  be  biscuit  of  maize-meal,  and  it  is 
therefore  called  "  vizcocho."  The  pinolli,  or  pinole,  corn-meal  mixed  with  pepper,  was 
an  important  victual.  The  food  of  the  Mexicans,  in  general,  outside  of  the  meats  (ex- 
clusively fowl  and  some  game)  and  aquatic  animals,  consisted  of  maize  in  various 
forms,  and  ot  pepper,  "chilli,"  as  seasoning.  Cacao  fhrnished  their  main  beverage, 
and  stores  of  it  were  taken  along.  See,  also,  Durin  (Cap.  XL VI,  p.  369:  "  maiz  tostado 
"y  otro  molido  y  hecho  harina,  iViJol  molido,  pan  biscochado,  tamales  mohosos  y  cura- 
"  dos  ai  sol,  grandes  fardos  de  chile,  cacao  molido  hecho  en  pellas  ").  They  also  used 
maize  to  compose  a  beverage  called  "  yolatl,"  which  possessed  particularly  vivifying 
qualities  (See  note  of  Sr.  Ramirez  to  p.  290  of  Durin),  and  which  they  dispensed  even 
on  the  battlefield  (Durin,  Cap.  XXXVII;  Tezozomoc,  Cap.  LII). 

^**  Theee  carriers  are  called  '^  tamemes,"  and  are  generally  regarded  as  having  been 
Uaves.  But  they  probably  were  outcasts  Arom  the  bond  of  kinship,  or  the  men  of 
newly  conquered  tribes  (like  Tlatilnlco  for  a  time  after  its  capture),  upon  whom  this 
degrading  work  (&«cau««  tooman-Uleel!)  was  impesed  as  a  penalty.    Slaves  were  not  nu- 
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cnrricrrH  wore  liiirthencd  with  a  surplus  of  arm*?,  and  oven  with  or- 
iianionl.s,  dosijinod  to  reward  deeds  of  liigh  valor  on  the  battlefield 
itHolf.  This  "train**  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  was  under 
the  command  of  stewards,  who  accompanied  the  force  for  that  pur- 
pose.'^'' The  Mexicans  having  no  domestic  animals  besides  small 
doLCs  and  fowls,  it  necessarily  followed  that  their  supplies  and 
stores  taken  alone?  by  carriers  were  limited,  and  that  consequently 
their  expeditions  could  never  be  of  lon«?  duration,  partaking  more 
of  the  character  of  forays  or  '•  raids ''  than  of  regular  campaigns. 
As  h)ng  as  tliey  moved  among  friendly  tribes  they  expected  these 
to  furnish  victuals ;  further  on  the}'  relied  ui)on  what  the  euem^-'s 
counuy  iiii^lit  ;^ossibly  alford. 

But  the  Mexicans,  since  their  position  in  the  middle  of  the  la- 
jCune  had  been  8ecure<l,  and  after  they  had  once  gained  a  foothold 
on  its  hliores  b}'  overpowering  successively  some  of  the  tribes  scat- 
tered along  ilie  mainland,  not  any  longer  ventured  out  alone  on 
their  marauding  expeditions.  They  required  of  those  whom  they 
conquered  to  join  them  in  arms  at  their  bidding.*^'*'  What  the 
exact  relations  were,  which  existed  between  the  Mexicans  and  the 
other  tribes  of  the  vallc}',  especially  those  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlaco- 

iniTiiiiH  ninniifi^  the  >It*xirnn<,  if  there  were  any  at  all  boynn«l  the  priJ»oncrs  of  war. 
Till"  laitiT  tlu'v  «MiuM  not  n-c  for  furh  a  |»iirin>«'e.  Some  «»f  tin'  yountj  jjeoplo  miIoii  a<*- 
c<>iiiiiiiiiii*<[  the  warrior.x,  rarryiiig  rhclr  weapons  an<l  pniipli*'.",  th;il  Mn'v  niiirht  .-^'e  and 
harn  c'r«/o/onior.  Cap.  LXXl,  p.  111).  But  the  nunibrrs  of  thr^t?  rarrior-  (HJO.iKmj  arc 
jrirally  oxaugeratiMl.  AniiMij;  the  various  ohjcrts  incut ioui-il  l»y  Trzozouioc  as  ranied 
aloiij;  by  llu"  Me\i<>ani>  in  their  rauipaiifn-.  there  are  ••t«Mitf,  low  huts.  ree«ls  for  the 
xarale-."'  ••IVnt,"  in  Mevii-nii.  siirnilles '•(^uachoalli,"  from  '' i^niacl.tli."  mantle,  and 
••  calli,"  htMi-^i'.  Ilut"«,  •*  xacalH,"  of  .-traw,  or  bowor**,  they  errtainly  um'«1,  and  the  .step 
I-  not  \rry  irrrat.  from  the  hut  to  t!ie  tent  eoveix'd  with  what  wo  rail  amonj.?  northrru 
Indiauo  a  "Manki't."  Puriin  nirntionA  lioth  tent-  and  hut**,  "ticnilas  y  xacales."  iVe- 
HUiiUl>  (,<ap.  XXI,  pp.  l^^  and  \'^\;  cap,  XXII,  p.  liKK  etc.).  The  cookinpr  utensiN,  like 
pan-  anil  keUle>,  had  to  ;ro  alon>r.  of  «  our>e.  Mats,  '*  putlall,"  for  rourhes,  anil  proliu- 
M> ,  al-i*.  i«»r  the  eoverinjr  of  hut*,  were  eijually  re«iui<ir«'  and  evrn  in«Hspen-ial»l«. 
!.,i*-il\ .  mantle?*  of  "  ui'iiufu  "  (Si-al  hemp,  '-.lennoquin  "}.  Thi-  was  the  mo-t  ordinary 
niati-nal  i-ouipo*ln>?  thf  ilrt'>s  of  M«>xi('aus.  The  ••  hui'i»ir'  of  thr  ordinary  Mrxiran 
WM"  nuiije  out  of  ••nfnurn."  Thi'-e  uiantlos  were  usnl  fur  prot»'ctii«u  a^ain^i  the  liun; 
l!h-y  «i-iv  l^ht  and  thiMTfori'  convenient  to  wear  aud  to  have  carricil  '.>ee  Tc/ozomoe, 
I  ap.  \\\ll.  pp.  P.»  aini:»»»  . 

=  '  Tc/o/omoc  vi  ap-  -WXII.  p.  W):  "Y  lo9  lUAyonlomos  personalmente  fucron  & 
"e-la  Jornada"  ,a>;atn>t  Oiizava). 

'•  Iho-o  trit»e-  whic'i  had  been  made  !»uhje«*t»  to  Mexico  wen*  compelltHl,  whenever 
c.illed  upon,  to  join  llie  nrmed  fotvvi  of  the  Mexicans.  Te/o/omoc  -sclihmi  speaks  i»f 
Huy  f.uay  uitlioul  uuMitioulint  thai  the  sul»Je«'ted  tribes  tt.ok  part  in  it.  on  the  -ununous 
ot  ll-e  Mexican-  li»  that  i  ffect.  See  llcrrera  J)ee.  Ill,  lib.  IV.  caji.  XV,  y.  ixv  •  rc/.i»z- 
ouiiH?  v^"'H»  ^X\I.  p.  4i»:  cap.  XI.VII.  p.  77;  cap.  LI.  p.  s^.  There  i-  hardly  any  direct 
te-tuoony.  bnl  the  lad  i-*  .tbuuilantly  piwen  that  the  Mexicans  could  c.ill  out.  and  did 
c.nll  I'ut.  lo  their  rt*-l»lance.  any  trlln*  which  they  had  previously  con.iuered.  Si.c  Du- 
ran  ,Cap.  XI.  p.  313' :  and  Zurilu  "  Uapport.  etc,"  p.  11. 
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pan,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here,  reserving  it  for  a  Aiture 
opportunity  ;^^^  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  all  those  tribes, 
whether  regarded  by  history,  as  it  now  appears,  as  confederated 
or  allied  to  the  Mexicans,  or  as  their  subjects,  were  at  any  rate 
under  the  military  supremacy  of  Mexieo.^^  Whenever,  therefore, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  the  Mexican  chief-council  agreed  ui>on 
war,  delegates  were  sent  to  all  tribes  connected  with  Mexico,  ^^ 
calling  upon  them  to  send  their  forces,  with  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion, to  a  certain  place  where  the  Mexicans  would  meet  them,  and 
whence  all  together  would  proceed,  under  Mexican  command,  6n 
the  foray  determined  upon  by  the  tribe  of  the  lake-centre.^^ 

Such  notifications  were  never  disregarded  by  the  valley-pueblos,^^^ 
still  less  by  those  of  different  stock-languages  outside  of  the  val- 
ley, and  held  by  the  Mexicans  as  tributary  subjects.  ^^   The  force, 

>«^  It  is  not  to  our  pnrpose  to  determine  here  whether  a  leagne  or  confederacy  ex- 
isted between  Mexico,  Tezouco,  and  Tlacopan,  or  whether  the  latter  two  tribes  were 
■ubjects  of  the  former.  There  is  a  cpreat  deal  of  contradiction  among  the  anthers  on 
the  subject,  and  we  intend,  if  possible,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  future  discussion. 

^**  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  ISO :  "  Con  Mexico  estaban  confederados 
''los  Sofioros  de  Tezcnco,  i  TiacopAu,  que  hora  llaman  Tacuba,  1  partian  lo  que  gana- 
**  ban,  i  obedecian  al  Seiior  de  Mexico,  en  lo  tocante  k  la  guorra."  This  is  also  con- 
Armed  by  the  fact  that,  when  Gorton  move<l  towanls  Mexico  fh>m  the  coast,  he  was 
ererywhero  told  of  the  great  i>ower  of  the  Mexiam*  onlfft  without  any  reference  to  the 
others.  On  a  Joint  expedition  or  foray,  the  Mexican  chief  commanded  the  others,  even 
if  he  WHH  inrcrior  in  ranic  to  the  **Tlacatecuhtlt."    (Zurita,  p.  11). 

^*^  This  fact  is  so  numorouHly  mentioned  by  Tozozomoc,  tiint  we  forbear  encumber* 
ing  with  detailed  quotations.  Ahuo8t  every  other  chapter  of  the  Cronica  Mexicana, 
after  the  20th  about,  has  a  reference  to  it.    Also  Durdn. 

lao  When  the  Mexicans  sallied  forth  on  their  unlucky  expedition  against  Mechoacan, 
in  1471t,  all  the  tribci  were  direct(*d  to  meet  at  "  Matlatzinco-Toluca*'  (Tezozomoc,  cap. 
LI,  p.  83).  Duran  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  288).  Axayacatl :  "  mand6  parties^c  el  exercito  de 
**la  ciudad  y  que  en  bus  capitanias  fUesen  k  los  tdrminos  de  los  Matlatzincas,  y  que  alii 
"  se  hicicHe  Junta  dc  la  gcnte  entre  estos  terminos  de  Matlatzinco  y  Tlaximaloyan.'*  Ou 
the  foray  against  "Xiqaipilco  y  Xilotepec,"— Chilocau  was  appointed  meeting-place,— 
**  commenced  to  move  the  Mexicans,  all  the  others  having  set  out  already  two  or  three 
'*days  before,  for  the  same  place  of  Ghilocan  "  (Tczozumoo,  cap.  LXI,  p.  103).  Duran, 
speaking  of  the  foray  against  Meztitlan  (Cap.  XL,  p.  313) :  "El  rey,  que  mientras  le  tu* 
**rana  la  uncion  y  estar  velando  salvt)  sus  insinias  y  en  ayuno  y  penitencia,  que  toda  la 
"gcnte  que  estuviese  aperceuida  y  aparejada  se  recogiesse  en  Atotonilco,  y  que  alii 
"aguanbiMcn  todos  al  demas  exercito  y  en  Itzmiquilpau." 

i&i  There  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  that,  up  to  the  time  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived, any  pueblo  had  ever  ventured  to  revise  such  asslstimce  to  the  Mexicans.  Only 
wlien  CortC>s  moved  ui>ou  Mexico  for  the  secoud  time,  did  such  acts  of  open  rebellion 
occur. 

^^*  Some  difference  existed  between  the  relations  of  the  Mexicans  with  kindred  tribes 
speaking  the  same  (*'  Nahuatl ")  language,  and  witli  those  of  other  stock.  Thus,  the 
"  Tot^>naca"  of  the  coast  were  held  in  great  subjection,  while  the  Chalca  of  the  valley 
were  ti*eatcd  tdmost  like  allies.  It  is  nut  impossible  that  the  so-called  empire  of  Mex- 
ico (or  of  Anahuac.  as  it  is  very  erroneously  called)  may  yet  prove  to  have  been  but  a 
confederacy  of  the  Nahuathic-tribes  of  the  valley,  with  the  Mexicans  as  military  leaders. 
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therefore,  that  sallied  out  of  Mexico  was  sore  to  find  at  the  meet- 
ing-place appointed,  nomerous  reinforcements  from  various  tribes, 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  with  an  organization  similar  to  their 
own,^^  ready  for  the  onward  march,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, a  certain  share  of  human  victims  and  of  plunder  would 
reward  their  efforts.  ^^ 

As  soon  as  the  entire  force  was  duly  collected  at  the  appointed 
meeting-place,  it  began  to  move  forward  speedily  and  swifbly,  and 
in  a  straight  line,  if  possible,  towards  the  enemy's  country.  The 
various  tribes,  as  well  as  their  respective  subdivisions,  kept  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  led  by  their  own  native  chiefs.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  mostly  in  the  rear.  The  approach  of  this  body  of  war- 
riors was  not  always  pleasant  to  tributary  or  fViendly  settlements 
situated  along  the  marchroute.  These  were  expected  to  come  out 
with  reinforcements,  with  food  and  presents,  and  if  any  one  of 
them  failed  or  neglected  to  comply  with  these  requisitions,  it  be- 
came exposed  to  the  most  barbarous  violence.  Such  pueblos  were 
sacked,  plundered,  the  people  ill-treated.  In  their  fury  the  Mexi- 
cans sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  empty  and  destroy  the  stores  of 
maize,  and  to  kill  wantonly  the  few  domestic  animals  (dogs  and 
fowls)  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.^^ 

The  tribate  which  the  vaUej  pneblos  paid  to  Mexico  may  yet,  perhaps,  prove  to  hare 
been  more  a  religious  offering  than  anything  else.  They  were  certainly  more  on  terms 
of  equality,  whereas  the  foreign  tribes  were  held  in  subjection  proper.  The  word 
**  popoluca,"  stammerers,  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  those  of  the  coast,  and  which  has 
induced  Clavigcro  to  adopt  the  erroneous  idea  of  a  "Popoluca"  language,  shows  the 
disdain  and  hatred  nourished  by  tribes  of  different  stock  towards  each  other. 

1^  Each  tribe  had  to  prepare  its  own  arms  and  supplies,  it  remained  under  its  own 
chiefs  and  captains.  Tesozomoc  and  Durin  both  agree  on  this  point.  Their  organisa- 
tion was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Ererywhere  in  the  valley,  and 
even  in  MatlalUinco,  we  find  the  characteristic  division  of  the  Mexicans,— the  two 
head-war^hieflB,  the  four  quarters,  and  the  minor  captains  and  braves. 

»M  IxtUxochitl  (••  Histolre  des  Chichimequos,'*  Cap.  XXXVUI,  p.  273)  says  that  Mex- 
ico and  Texcuco  had  each  two-fifths,  Tlacopan  one-flfth,  of  the  spoils.  Tezozomoo 
claims  three-fourths  for  Mexico  alone.  The  point  is  yet  in  doubt.  (Zurita,  "  Bapport, 
etc.,"  p.  12.) 

"•  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  ttttt,  p.  50) :  ••  The  Mexicans  never  lacked  food  nor  supplies,** 
when  on  the  march,  since  they  *'  were  so  much  feared  by  all  the  tribes,  that  as  soon  as 
•'they  arrived  they  were  well  received  and  treated.  When  their  forces  were  on  the 
**  war-path  neither  man  nor  woman  remained  ontside  of  their  dwellings,  out  of  fear  of 
••  the  warriors,  and  if  these  perchance  met  any  one,  any  laborer  or  trader,  they  robbed 
**  him  even  up  to  his  very  clothes.  Sach  tribes  as  did  not  go  out  to  meet  them  they  plun- 
•♦  dered  and  robbed  of  everything,  emptying  their  stores  of  maize,  killing  their  fowla 
"and  even  their  dogs.»»  (Id.  Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  147.)  DnrAn  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  183) :  **poniue 
•*  para  el  camino  los  pueblos  y  ciudades  proueian  de  todo  lo  necessario,  como  tengo 
»•  dicho,  so  pena  de  ser  destruidos."  It  thus  appears  that  for  the  march  the  Mexicans 
did  not  have  to  provide  any  food,  lince  the  settlemenU  along  the  route  had  to  maintain 
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The  objective  point  of  this  mardi  was,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  enemy's  territory.  There  was  no  strict  boundary-line 
dividing  the  tribes  of  Mexico  firom  each  other ;  a  belt  of  uninhab- 
ited or  deserted  land  merely  surrounded  and  thus  isolated  every 
tribeJ^  This  neutral  strip  was  the  ground  on  which  the  enemy 
expected  the  Mexicans  (provided  they  knew  of  their  coming,  and 
felt  strong  enough  to  meet  them  in  the  open  field). ^^^  It  was» 
therefore,  commonly  called  ^'ground  of  war  or  battle"  ('*Yao» 
tlalli"),^^  and  as  soon  as  the  Mexican  force  approached  this  re- 
gion, its  movements  grew  less  swift  and  proportionately  more 
cautious.  At  dusk  they  halted  on  this  dangerous  area,  selecting 
for  their  encampment,  if  possible,  an  elevated,  open  position,  un- 
favorable for  surprise.  The  huts  (and  perhaps  tents)  and  bow- 
ers, for  which  some  materials  had  been  taken  along,  were  hurriedly 

them,  Dnran  posltirely  laying,  on  ttie  same  page,  after  a  lengttiy  ennmeratlon  of  tha 
■applies  and  pTOTlsions  prepared  fbr  tbe  Journey :  *'  lo  qual,  Inego  tm  en  segnlmlento 
'*  de  la  gente ;  lo  qnal  no  se  proneia  slno  para  el  Ingar  donde  se  aria  de  asentar  el  real* 
**porque  para  el  camino  lot  pneblos  y  oindades  proneian  de  todo  lo  necessario,  ete^ 
**  etc.,  etc."  The  same  author  continues  (p.  184) :  "Hacianse  semir  eomo  diotes,  y  en 
'*  todoB  los  oaminos  no  pareola  gente  por  donde  Iban  los  soldados  y  la  gente  de  gnerra* 
"  todos  se  encerraban  que  no  osanan  andar  por  los  oaminos,  porqne  los  soldados  lea 
**  qnltaban  quanto  llevaban  en  sns  cargas,  y  si  acaso  le  qneria  defender,  los  apaleanan 
"  y  herlan,  y  algunos  mataban  y  iban  robando  las  sementeras  y  matando  qaantas  galll- 
*'nas  y  perillos  topaban;  iban  haciendo  quanto  mal  podian,  como  lo  bacen  agora 
*'  nuestros  espanoles,  si  no  los  van.  a'  la  mano,  .  .  .  .  y  asi  en  sabiendo  que  aula 
"  guerra,  todos  los  vecinos  de  los  pueblos,  por  donde  auian  de  pasar  los  del  exercito,  se 
**  escondian  y  escondian  el  maiz,  el  chile,  las  gnllinas  y  los  perron,  flnalmonte  escondian 
''quanto  tenian."  This  shows  a  very  simple  mode  of  subBistance,— they  lived  uiM)n 
the  country  through  which  they  passed.  But  it  also  shows  the  barbarous  condition  of 
the  Nahnatl  tribes.  Even  on  their  march  through  a  fticndly  country  Arom  whose  an- 
nual tribute  they  partly  subsisted*  they  behaved  little  better  than  a  large  horde  of  sav- 
ages, or  at  least  of  cut-throats  and  highway  robbers.  The  '*  civilized ''  troops  of  Europe 
were  little  better  at  that  time,  and  even  up  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

>*•  Gomara  ("De  las  guerras,"  Vedia,  I,  p.  i42} :  **They  call  quhihtlali  the  space  and 
'*  area  which  they  left  depopulated  between  the  boundaries  of  each  province  for  to  light 
'*  there,  and  it  is  like  unto  sacred."  See  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXYIII,  p.  113 ;  cap.  LXXXVI, 
p.  151;  cap.  XCV,  p.  167,  etc.,  etc.).  The  delegr&tes  sent  by  Tlazcallan,  Huexotzinoo, 
and  Cholula,  to  assist  at  the  festivals  in  Mexico,  wero  always  met  **  half  way  in  the 
woods"  (<*la  mltad  del  monte")  separating  the  tribes.  Ixtlilxochitl  (*'Histoire  des 
Chichim^ques,"  Cap.  XXXIII,  p.  125)  mentions  a  boundary  Une  between  the  territoriea 
of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco,  but  the  description  of  it  is  such  that  the  statement  remain! 
more  than  doubtitd. 

1*7  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  m,  p.  638:  **Quando  se  admitia  la  Batalla*  y  veniaa 
"  los  unos.  contra  los  otros,  sallan  los  de  la  Provincia,  o*  Pueblo  a'  un  lugar  particular, 
''que  tenian  entre  sus  tenninos  los  quales  llamaban  Tauhtlalli,  que  quiere  decir;  Ter- 
"  mino  o'  Lugar  de  la  Guerra.  Aqui  salian  los  Proprietaries  de  la  Tierra  a'  recibir  a  lot 
'*  contrarios."    Also,  Gromara  (Tedia,  I,  p.  44S). 

^*  From  "  yaotl,'*  enemy,  or  **  yaoyotl,"  battle  or  war,  and  "  tlalli,"  ground  or  soiL 
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erected,  each  tribe  camping  distinct  from  the  other,  the  Mexicans 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  entire  camp.^^'-^ 

It  was  customary  with  the  ^Icxicans  to  send  out  spies  who,  un- 
der dilferent  disguises,  penetrated  the  hostile  country  ere  the 
force  had  reached  its  neighborhood. ^^^  Besides,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  halted  on  the  *'  war-ground,"  numerous  braves  ventured  out 
in  advance,  as  scouts,  stealthily  creeping  through  the  woods,  as 
near  the  enemy  as  possible,  to  ascertain  its  position  and  numbers, 
as  well  as  armament.  The  information  gathered  from  these  sour- 
ces was  reported  during  the  night  to  the  Mexican  chieftain  in  com- 
mand, who  sat  in  council  of  war  with  the  other  principal  leaders. 
This  meeting,  guided  partly  by  the  information  thus  obtained,  de- 
vised the  plan  of  attack  for  the  coming  day.  The  tactics  of  the 
Mexicans  were  extremely  simple :  a  decoy,  in  the  shape  of  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  and  an  ambush  at  the  termination  of  it,  seem  to 
have  been  tlieir  highest  conception.  Therefore,  during  the  night, 
they  often  dug  pits  far  in  advance  of  the  encampment,  wherein,  at 
the  close  of  the  council,  the  most  daring  braves  (and  even  the 
Mexican  commander  himself,  occasionall}-)  concealed  themselves, 
their  bodies  covered  with  straw,  branches,  or  foliage. *^^  Mean- 
while the  warriors  were  overhauling  their  arms,  painting  them- 

"» Doran  'Cap.  XIX,  p.  108) :  -Asi  fc  partio*  ol  exeivito  de  Tulancingo  y  camind 
••  haota  llegar  a  vi^la  <le  los  encmigo?,  Uundc  empe^uroii  a'  haccr  tieixlas  y  xacales, 
'•ca«la  i)n»vinria  y  naoiou  para  si."  (Mein,  Cap.  XXI.  pp.  1S3  ami  18t;  cap.  XXII,  p. 
11*;  rap.  XX XV II,  p.  iv^ :  "  <li»n«le  a'  tcvrer  dia  se  jDntan>n  toilos  lo8  soMado**  y  gente  de 
**frucrra  <*on  ti»da  la  i»r:esa  po»iliIe  y  niandaron  asentarel  real,  el  qual  ai«entaron  con 
*•  mucha-  tiemlas^  y  c  i.'^a*  do  e>tcra-*,  qiiellns  n^anan  en  j=iis  fnierras  y  oy  en  dia  las  usan 
"en  In*  nien*ado>,  que  >on  uno.-  tcndt'joues  de  Junco.-*  que  cchan  la>  cspadanat?.")  To- 
zoz«»nnK*  X"ap.  I-I.  p.  in'»;  rap.  LXXVllI,  p.  IXt).  This  author  contains  8*)  many  details 
on  thi*  subject  that  we  f«>rlH'ar  iiui^ting  him  ftirther  with  reference  to  chapt«'r  and  page. 
He  di^t)nctIy  says  that  eai*h  itWh:  cam|KMl  by  itself,  tlie  Mexican.^  in  the  middle. 

»*'^MondJcta  J-ib.  II.  cap.  XXVI.  p.  130):  **cnTiaban  delante  sus  espia.i  muy  di>im- 
••nlad.is  y  platicas  en  las  lengu.is  de  la  proTlncia  a*  do  iban  a*  dargucrra."  Tonjue- 
niada  i^lAU.  XIV.  cap.  II.  p.  5:>S)  copied  ahuof>t  tcxtually. 

»'i  Tojtozonu»«*  mentions  this  very  fKtinently.  (Cap.  XLVIII,  he  relates  how  the 
chief  Ax  ay  .tea  hid  himself  in  such  a  pit,  in  the  foray  against  the  llatlaltzinca.  This  ie 
conflmied  by  I>uran.  Cap.  XXXV.  p.  277:  "  Y  quctlandose  en  celaila  el  n*y.  nieci<los  en- 
*•  Ire  las  ramas  y  otn>»  debaxo  do  la  tierra  e.^condidos  todoa  los  soldados  vjej»»  y  princi- 
" pales  Taleri>**o.-.")  lie  alsi*  mentions  («.'ap.  XIX,  pp,  1®  and  170^  a  very  cxti-nsive 
ambush  of  that  kind  again:*!  the  lIuaxt«H^as.  Memlieta  says  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXVI.  p. 
131):  "They  usotl  ambushes,  and  often  very  artificial  ones,  smce  they  laiil  down  on  the 
••gn»unil.  covering  thenijtelves  with  straw  or  herbs,  etc.,  etc.**  Ton)nemada  ;Lil».  XIV, 
cap.  III.  p.  '».'h»^  aguM»s  abnosi  literally  with  the  aU»vo.  -VIso  Clavi;:en>  (Lib.  VI I.  cap. 
XXV;':  "They  u^cd  andm^bcs*  tVei|Uently,  and  concoaK^l  themselvo*  in  t>ui^hy  pl.ices, 
••or  even  in  pit-  made  tor  that  puvpoM*.  «'•  the  Sf^niarsU  often  experien«'iHl  it.  Fro- 
••quently  ihey  took  \o  HviUl  \\\  »»rdcr  to  dia>\  the  cuoniy  into  daugi^rous  positions,  or  to 
**a!>ti^il  his  rtar  with  tVe>h  trvtops."    We  i>hall  iv\oit  to  thi»  |H>int  her«aner. 
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selves  afresh,  and  the  captains  attended  to  their  respective  detach- 
ments,-exhorting  the  men  to  courage  and  endurance.  Each  tribe 
agreed  upon  its  particular  war-cry,  to  be  used  in  action  only.  Fi- 
nall}',  the  whole  encampment  sometimes  joined  in  an  awful  yell : 
the  defiant  war-whoop  of  thousands  of  Indians,  and  intended  to 
mark,  not  their  presence  (which  they  supposed  to  be  known),  but 
their  numbers  and  ferocit}'.  This  shout  not  unfrequently  called 
forth  a  response  from  the  enemy  lurking  in  front  of  them.'®'^  Then 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  of  the  gloomy  and  treacherous  night 
preceding  an  Indian  engagement,  settled  at  last  upon  the  *'  land 
of  war." 

This  quietness  did  not  last  very  long.  Even  if  neither  of  the 
opposing  parties  attempted  to  surprise  the  other  under  cover  of 
darkness,  both  were  certainl}'  alert  before  daybreak.*^^  xhe  Mex- 
ican force,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  scattered  braves  as  skirmishers 
or  scouts,  advanced  cautiously,  not  in  one  solid  body,  but  by  tribes 
and  subdivisions  of  tribes,  as  upon  the  march.  Very  soon  their 
extreme  outposts  encountered  those  of  the  enemy,  the  war-whoop 
was  raised  on  both  sides,  and  a  scries  of  personal  combats  engaged 
along  the  whole  line.  Pebbles,  curried  along  for  that  purix)se, 
were  hurled  by  means  of  the  sliug ;  stones  picked  up  from  the 
field  were  thrown  at  each  other,  accompanied  b}'  hideous  3*ells  and 
defiant  epithets.  Then  followed  darts  and  arrows,  both  parties 
dancing  about  to  avoid  the  missiles.  IMoanwhile  accessions  from 
the  main  bodies  moved  up,  the  fight  came  to  closer  quarters,  the 
sword  and  club  being  resoilcd  to.  If  the  enemy  was  sufficiently 
strong  so  as  not  to  give  way  at  once,  the  Mexicans  feigned  to  re- 
treat, rushing  back  towards  the  place  where  an  ambush  had  been 
prepared.  The  pursuing  foe,  once  caught  in  the  trap,  was  roughl}^ 
handled,  their  adversaries  pressing  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and 
his  eflbrts  to  disentangle  himself  were  always  accompanied  with  the 
heaviest  loss,  either  in  prisoners  or  in  killed.  At  other  points  of 
the  line  similar  snares  were  extended  to  the  Mexicans  by  their 
opponents.  Thus  the  fight  progressed  like  an  extensive  skirmish, 
each  party  bent  upon  weakening  the  other  by  partial  losses  through 
rude  stratagems,  until  the  enemy,  reduced  in  numbers  and  dis- 

I'-The  war-whoop  ("alarido."  or  "la  grita,"  as  the  Spanish  auUiors  call  it)  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  war-cry,  the  latter  serving  to  identify  tlie  warriors  of  the  same  tribe  or 
"  quarter."    The  former  in  "  tzatziliztii,"  the  latter,  "  yaotzatziliztii." 

'"•'  The  usual  time  for  such  attacks  was  daybreak  or  dawn  (TezozomoCi  Caps. 
LiXXlV,  p.  Uti,  and  LXXXVlll,  p.  Isfo:  **al  ainaneccr  del  alva"). 
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heartened  by  the  death  or  capture  of  many  principal  warriors, 
gave  way  in  an  unmistakable  mannerJ*^"*     Then  a  precipitate 

1*^3681468  T6zozoxnoc,  who  i8  80  fhll  of  details  on  theso  fights  thnt  it  Ib  wasting 
•paG6  to  qaot6  him  extensivelj,  W6  And  the  mo^t  conci80  and  reliablo  Htntcrocnts  in 
Mendleta's  "Historia  Erclosiasticn  Indiana/'  The  descriptions  of  Mendieta  aprree  per* 
llDctly  with  those  of  Tezozomoc  (less  with  those  of  Duran),  while  the  two  authors  had 
nothing  in  common,  besides,  Mendieta,  the  revered  Franciscan  father,  terminating  his 
work  abonfc  159G,  and  Tezozomoc.  the  simple  Indian,  his  MSS.  in  1508.  Neither  of  these 
works  were  printed  previous  to  tliis  century.   Mendieta  says  (Lib.  II,  caj).  XXVI) :  '*At 

<*  the  outset  they  sped  stones  by  slings,  and  rods  like  darts They  al ho  threw 

**iton68  by  band.  Thereafter  they  resorte<l  to  sword  and  shield,  and  the  archcrri  went 
'*ln  at  the  same  time  well  protected  thereby,  and  thus  they  spent  their  ammunition. 
"  The  archers  from  Tehuacan  sometimes  were  so  dexterous  that  they  sped  two  or  three 
**  arrows  at  once  with  the  same  precision  as  one  bowman  would  shoot  one  alone.  Af- 
*'ter  the  vanguard  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  their  munition  they  chargc<1  with  sword 
**and  dart,  the  sword  being  of  wood,  long,  and  lined  with  cutting;  pieces  of  flint.  It 
**wa8  tied  to  the  wrist,  in  order  that  dropping  it  they  might  seize  an  enemy  (as 
**  their  main  object  was  to  capture  men  alive)  witliout  losing  tlie  weapon.  They  had  no 
'*  style  of  foncing,  neither  did  they  charge  directly,  but  skirmished  and  rushed  back 
**  and  forth.  At  flrst  one  party  wonld  turn  to  flee,  as  it  seemed,  the  others  pun-tning, 
**  killing  and  wounding  and  capturing  all  those  lagging  in  the  rear.  Then  tlie  party 
'*  fleeing  wonld  suddenly  turn  back  upon  the  pursuers,  which  fled  in  turn.  Thus  they 
"proceeded  as  in  a  tournament  ('Juego  do  canas')<  until  they  were  tired,  when  fn»h 
^bodies  moved  np  to  take  up  the  light.  They  had  well  dittposed  and  agile  ))Cople  to 
"care  for  the  wounded,  bringing  them  to  the  rear  where  their  surgeons  were  with  the 
**  medicines,  healing  and  nursing  them.'*  See  alf^o,  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXV),  and 
the  Anonymous  Conqueror  (Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  I.  p.  874) :  "during  the  flglit  they  shout 
"  and  sing,  uttering  sometimes  the  most  horrid  nhricks.-'  (Mr.  Prescntt  speaks  of  hos- 
pitals which  *'were  established  in  the  principal  cities.''  This  is  doubt  Ail,  at  least.) 
The  most  detailed  account  of  such  an  engagement  is  found  in  Tezozomoc  (Ca]).  LII,  p. 
84),  conflrmed  in  the  main  by  Dui'tf n  (Cap.  XXXVII.  pp.  2S9  and  290).  where  ho  describes 
the  disastrous  fight  of  the  Mexicans  (U7'.0  against  tlie  Taranca  of  Michhuacan.  It  ap- 
pears fh>m  the  description  of  the  former  tliat  during  thi^  bloody  conflict,  lasting  a 
Whole  day,  the  different  tribes  moved  up  in  sucx;c8sion  and  distinct  fW>m  each  other. 
There  is  but  one  instance  of  a  higher  tactical  move,  and  this  is  found  in  Tezozomoc 
also  (Cap.  XCVIII,  p.  1)3).  When  the  Mexicans  sallied  against  Tlaxcallan :  *-  tlie  gen- 
**  eral  Cnauhnochtli  commande<i  that  the  Chalca  *shoul<1  go  by  one  road  or  path,  those 
"  of  Aculhuacan  by  another,  the  Tecpaneca  by  another,  and  the  Mexicans  in  the  centre 
''where  the  Tlaxcallans  were  expected  to  be;  all  the  other  tribes  extended  in  order  to 
"  take  the  Tlaxcaltoca  in  the  middle  *'  (surround  them).  Notwithstanding  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  Clavigero,  Torqncmada,  and  Ixtlilxochitl,  those  engagements  turn  out 
to  be  ordinary  Indian  skirmishes  on  a  large  scale,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  of  course, 
but  still  after  the  same  principle.  These  same  authors  even  indicate,  involuntarily, 
that  there  were  less  actions  of  masses,  than  individual  exploits.  For  instance.  Torque- 
mada  relates  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXI,  p.  183)  that  the  principal  chief,  dressing  himself  in  the 
garb  of  a  common  warrior,  challenged  the  prominent  chieaain  of  the  enemy  to  single 
combat  and  overcame  him,  which  deed  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Ixtlilxochitl 
("  Hist,  des  Chichimr-ques,'*  Cap.  XLV;  even  tells  us  how  a  single  Tezcucan  brave  alone 
fell  upon  the  enemy  while  his  own  army  was  yet  at  breakftist.  and  put  them  all  to  flight. 
If  such  stories  are  true,  they  militate  strongly  against  the  impression  which  these  same 
authors  would  convey  to  us,  of  fbrmidablo  hosts,  well  organized,  opposing  each  other. 
A  commander,  responsible  for  the  fhte  of  tens  of  thousands  committed  to  his  guidance» 
eonld  not  expose  hia  own  person  in  such  a  manner.  Either  these  stories,  or  the  repre- 
•entatlon  of  the  numbers  engaged,  and  their  tactics,  are  untrue. 

'*  Surgeons  "  are  mentioned  both  by  Mendieta  and  Torquemada.    The  Mexican  name 
Of  surgeon  is  "  tezoxotla  ticitl "  (Molina,  I,  p.  85).   *'  Texoxqui  "  means  a  sorcerer,  and 
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retreat  began  on  one  side,  and  an  equally  rapid  pnrsoit  on  the 
other.^^  The  objective  point  of  this  retreat  was  tlie  settlement 
or  ** pueblo"  of  the  attacked  tribe,  but  if  the  vanquished  succeeded 
in  placing  between  them  and  their  pursuers  some  natural  obstade, 
like  a  river,  or  deep  ravine,  or  if  they  took  refhge  upon  a  wooded 
range  of  steep  hills,  then  the  victors  were  arrested,  as  tiiey  seldom 
ventured  to  attack  when  this  attack  necessitated  a  strong  simulta- 
neous effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  force.^^  Still  less  could 
they  execute  rapid  flank-movements.  In  course  of  time  they 
might  circumvent  certain  obstacles,  but  then  their  supplies  were 
so  limited  that,  if  there  was  no  positive  indication  of  success, 
either  in  storming  the  position  without  great  danger^  or  in  carry- 
ing it  within  a  very  short  time  by  some  rude  feint,  they  preferred 
to  desist  fh>m  farther  endeavors,  and  to  return  home  with  what- 
ever spoils  the  battlefield  alone  had  Aimished.  Thus  tiiey  **  col- 
lared "^^  their  captives  (which  had  been  carefblly  watched  behind 
the  battle-firont)  and  returned  to  Mexico  in  moderate  triumph, 
leaving  it  to  future  times  to  proclaim :  that  such  and  such  a  tribe 
had  been  subdued  by  them,  whereas  they  had  only  defeated  it  in 
one  engagement,  and  the  tribe  liad  still  preserved  afterwards  itii 
complete  independence.^^ 

**  ticitl "  a  physician  or  diriner.  Both  agree  very  well  with  the  coDception  of  an  Indian 
'*  medicine'inan."  There  are,  besides,  evidences  that  priests  went  to  war  also,  and  I 
would  saggest  that  it  may  have  been  a  part  of  their  duties  to  care  for  the  wounded.  A 
certain  class  of  priests  wore  called  *'  tlamacazqnl,"  certainly  derived  ttom  **  tlama*** 
physician  or  doctor. 

>**  A  slow  and  orderly  retreat  is  a  movement  hardly  known  to  Indians.  They  mih 
either  way,  advancing  or  retiring.  Even  the  return  of  the  Mexicans  flrom  the  nnsuo 
cessftd  onslaught  on  the  Tarasca  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  LU,  p.  84)  was  aa  near  to  a  disor- 
derly flight  as  possible.  Duran  says  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  291} :  **E1  rey  Azayacatl  mandd, 
"al^ar  su  real,  y  asi  como  huyendo  y  medio  afVentado,  con  la  poca  gente  que  le  aula 
**  quedada,  todo  desbaratado  y  lo  mas  de  la  gente  herida.** 

lee  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  p.  131) :  *' Those  who  gained  the  battle  continued  the  pursuit 
<*  until  the  opponents  reached  some  place  where  they  could  fortify  themselves."  Also, 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  34,  and  cap.  L'VII,  p.  04). 

i<^  If,  on  the  battlefield,  a  captive  still  resisted,  they  out  the  tendons  of  his  Ibet,  thoa 
rendering  him  Incapable  of  motion.  Alter  the  action  the  prisoners  were  secured  by 
wooden  collars  (**  cuauh*cozcatl ")  and  thus  they  were  led  home  in  the  van  of  the  re- 
turning force.  Arrived  at  Mexico  they  were  conducted  flrst  to  the  ohief-teocalli,  and 
after  prostrating  themselves  before  the  idol  of  HuitzilopochtU,  irere  morcAad  anmnd 
the  great  stone  qf  tacriflce.  (Compare  the  relation  of  Adair,  **  History  of  the  American 
Indians,"  Argument  XVI,  pp.  165  and  167.— Return  of  a  Chikkasah  war  party  Arom  a 
foray  into  Illinois,  in  1765.) 

i««  Such  was  the  case  with  Meztitlan  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  94,  of  Tezozomoc,  and  Durin, 
Cap.  XL,  p.  314).  Tizoczic  made  about  40  prisoners,  and  returned  with  the  loss  of  800 
men  C'  Y  que  con  aqnello  anlan  los  contraries  recogidose  a'  sus  lugares  ")•  Still  it  U 
mentioned  by  Ixtlilxochitl  as  subject  and  tributary  to  the  valley  tribea. 
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If  the  vanquished  tribe  found  ho  such  point  of  refuge,  tlicn  the 
pursuit  continued  without  relenting  until  the  town  or  settlement 
itself  was  reached.  Frequently  both  pursuers  and  pursued  entered 
it  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  torch  was  applied  to  the  temple 
first,  and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  non-combatants  began. ^''^ 

Nothing  short  of  speedy  submission  to  tribute  could  arrest  this 
butchery.  The  vanquished,  therefore,  if  not  prepared  to  flee  from 
their  homes  forever, ^"^  made  signals  of  peace.  A  parley  ensued, 
and  to  it  succeeded  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  defeated  tribe. 
Generally  one  year  of  tribute  was  paid  in  advance,  and  thus  the 
Mexicans  might  return  homewards  loaded,  both  with  the  spoils 
ac<|uired  on  the  btttlefiehl  and  with  the  first  guarantee  of  future 
contributions  from  the  vanquished  tribe. ^"^ 

It  sometimes  occurred,  however,  that  the  tribe  attacked  had  pro- 
vided its  settlement  with  artificial  defenses,  and  the  Mexicans, 
victorious  in  the  open  field,  found  themselves  in  presence  of  the 
simple  fortifications,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  like  pali- 
sades or  even  platforms  of  earth  or  stone  surmounted  by  parapets. 
An  attack  ui)on  these  was  onh'  attempted  if  there  appeared  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result,  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Mexicans,  or  of  the  great  losses  sustained  by  their  defemlers  in 
tlie  previous  fights.^"-    Then,  but  only  then,  ladders  were  con- 

''  The  ••tOiv<'ani"  or  tomplo  being  in  the  centre  of  the  soitlement.  ami  nl-o  it«  hish- 
est.  ani]  therefore.  Keconlin^r  lo  Indinn  notion:*,  its  siron;;f>t  e<lill''e.  tiie  ile-truotion 
then^'f  by  lire  n-as  the  -ipial  of  ilivisire  victt>ry  of  the  assailants.  Sec  Tezozoimic 
(Cnp.  XIX.  pp.  30  an<l  SP.    Ourin  (I'ap.  XV,  p.  l.no. 

*■  In  c:ise!*  \rhere  the  pneMo  of  the  enemy  had  Invn  completely  ile>«Ttod.  either 
thmu;rh  flijrht  of  its  inhahitants.  orthnuijrh  Uieir  extennii!:it:«ni.  a-^  ^^a«•  tin*  i*n>e  with 
Alal.uitzlan.  these  .*ections  were  repeopUsl  by  colonic"*  f\-oni  Nahujirl  stork.  Tf7<>2oiiu>c. 
\Cip.  I.XXIV.  pp.  Ii"»  ami  12«!)  and  l>uran  vt'ap.  XI. V.  p.  ;V»4.  rtc."  bi>lh  relate  in  detail 
how  it  iH'ouried.  This  uijiy  ,icci»unt  in  *onie  dfjmv  for  the  pn^-eure  ^'^f  N;ihn.'«tlai*  ?to<*k 
ftt  a  di*tance  fh^m  the  valley,  and  ro.iy  yet  throw  MMne  light  even  upon  the  sinpilar  col- 
onization of  the  reruTian  **  Mitiuuies." 

>*»Tl.i*  siiinf  for  jH'ace,  whert»  the  triU*  ira»  of  foreijm  stock  Ian irti ace.  took  place, 
toiretinjcs  tliron^rh  inien^releris.  "nahu.itlata."  j»ometinies  merely  l»y  >iirni.  The  de- 
featisl  j:\*:u*r.n!iy  rtcl  to  the  it^p  of  a  hill  and  tVom  there  U'ckoncil  to  the  putsuinjr  Mex- 
kar.s  t.-*  >iOp  the  cama.ce.  with  huuilde  and  pilifld  ):e>tnre*,  lint  the  iir?t  parley  did 
no:  iiiw.^y-  rvsrli  in  |»eace.  The  mas-^acrtMif  wonirn  :\\u\  rhillren  rt'.'i'inineniN^d  «»ften 
twice,  ore  tiie  tribute  offered  by  the  van«|Ui"hetl  ^ali^iled  the  ^lc\:.'an^».  Thi-.  tiibnic 
wat  ex.ictod  in  pr\"»iK»rt:on  lo  the  iv!»l"«t.ince  i^flTeivd  auil  to  the  ir-'nrce-  of  tlie  tribe. 
AtVfT  •,t'a''c  wa*  ajrr%vd  upon  the  Mexican*  j'lill  feaMtvl  rt^m  l!ic  r,».».l  »•!'  l!jo-e  ^^hom 
U»ey  h.»  1  n:lV.les*ly  con.^uere^l.  The  prisoner*,  once  t:ikrn.  nr^v  never  n^Ica?Cil  n.if 
•icV.;.r.^ev'..  Thi'v  hud  to  c.-trrv  the  >po'.N  anil  tribute  to  ^b-\u-.».  bet  ^\e.■t•  .:cnerallv 
We'.l  fxd  Lind  can*^lfor  i:ul:!  the  dA>  wben  lhc>  «**iv  >I.uii;hicted  to  x\w  id-'l-*. 

»'•  A  p  H*.l  r.:i;?::.\!-.o:i  i!»  f-'Ur-d  in  T»*.'o;omiS'  vlap>.  \f  a^.l  \i'l  .  ^-.-.ir.bnv.r  the 
fomy  .■«.*,.■.;-':  ru:-.iteveo  .wl  v.*'»c:ja^icp*'c.  liui  l*ni*n  i-  ^l:ll  m.-^x-  lAi-li.-it  on  tlie 
»AUie  c^ev.;*.    Acvvri.:-.::  to  him  ^I'ap-  l-\  I.  p.  Mr\  aflev  the  un'.ovt  ■■■ic.!  puvMo  of  Tu- 
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fltructed,i^3  and  with  due  precaution  and  under  cover  of  various 
feints,  the  walls  were  scaled  J'**  A  regular  siege  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  Mexicans  not  being  provided  for  a  protracted  stay 
outside  of  their  territory.  They  might  lie  in  wait  or  hover  around 
the  enemy's  defenses  for  a  short  time,  bent  upon  attempting  a  sur- 
prise of  some  kind,  but  if  the  place  could  not  be  carried  at  a 
rush  in  some  way  the  assailants  finall}'  had  to  abondon  the  attack 
and  return  home.^'^ 

We  have  heretofore  presupposed  that  the  tribe  assailed  by  the 
Mexicans  had  been  formally  challenged,  or  at  least  notified  of  their 
coming.  But  this  was  not  always  the  case.  In  many  instances 
the  Mexicans  made  their  attack  without  previous  warning,  and  a 
nocturnal  surprise  was  attempted  which  was  almost  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. 

It  is  next  to  superfluous  to  venture  a  description  of  such  a 
nightly  onslaught.  The  scene,  like  that  of  the  surprise  of  any 
settlement  whatever  by  Indians  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  may 
be  faintly  imagined,  but  not  adequately  told.  The  main  sallies  and 
entries  were  occupied  by  the  assailants, —  creeping  up  stealthily, — 
the  chief  "teo-calli**  surrounded,  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised, 
and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo  realized  at  once  that 
they  were  doomed.  Few  survivors  only  remained  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  even  these,  unless  the  tribe  surrendered  at  the  first  on- 

tutepec  had  been  sacked,  tlie  IMt-xicans  moved  upon  Quctzalt«])ec,  which  wa«  well 
lortjlied,  and  who.-^e  pe<>ple  sallied  lorth  to  meet  the  Mexicans  in  the  open  Held  three 
day«  in  sucres-ion,  until  the  thinl  day  at  last  they  were  E>ignally  defeated,  and  the  de- 
fenses e^caled  in  a  rnsh. 

>"'  Tezozonjoc  (Caps.  XC  and  XCI).  Dnr.in  (Cap.  LVI,  p.  4t8).  Tlie  former  describes 
the.se  ladders  ("e.-calas";  minutely,  giving  their  si/e  and  the  number  used. 

^'^Tezozomoc  speaks  of  archers  po«^ted  out>ide,  protecting  by  a  shower  of  niis-^iles 
the  ascent  of  the  scaling  jjarty  or  i)arrie>.  while  other  bodies  were  burrowing  through 
the  wall.  Durjin  giver?  a  more  plau-ilile  .-tatrment  (p.  44S) :  ••  Otro  dia  salio  al  campo  la 
'•gente  tepaneca  con  toda  su  i»rovincia,  <iue  era  gran  numero  de  gente,  la  qual  .-e  uvo 
"tan  valerosamente,  (pic  no  los  iiudiendo  rcf^islir  los  de  la  riudad,  se  empe^aron  a'  re- 
"  traer  hacia  el  muro.  Monte(;uma.  vieiulo  ijuc  los  tepanecas  [)eleai>an  tan  valerosamente 
*•  y  (pie  hacian  retirar  al  encmigo,  mando  tocar  al  anna,  y  en  un  punto  sallii  el  Mexicauo 
•'alcarni»o  y  por  otra  jiarte  cl  tczcucano,  y  arremetiendo  todos  de  trapel,  apellidando 
*'.los  unos  Mexico,  Mexico,  los  otros  Tezcuc«),  Tezcuco,  acudieron  ca<la  uno  por  su 
"  part«  roinpicudo  jior  el  exercit'»  de  los  enemigoj- ;  y  auuque  de  las  murallas  recibiaa 
"gran  dano  de  las  piedras  graiidos  y  troi^os  ile  ])alos  que  arrojaban,  llegarou  a'  ella  y 
"arrimando  e^calas,  y  otros,  como  gato-^,  subieron  por  ella,  y  otros  cabando  por  el 
"cimiento  ganaron  la  primera  cerca."   This  show.^  that  indeed  it  was  carried  at  a  rubh. 

"^  For  this  reason  the  wars  with  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Tlaxcallan,  Huexolzinco, 
and  CholuUan,  took  the  shape  of  regular  fights  at  stated  times.  A  long  campaign  was 
out  of  all  question.  We  may,  in  the  cour.-e  of  this  essay,  investigate  shortly  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wars  between  Mexico  and  Tlaxcallan,  Jilthough  it  is  not  properly  pertaluing 
to  the  object  of  the  present  diacus&ion. 
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set,  were  all  carried  into  captivity  except  sach  as  could  escape 
into  the  wilderness  lying  beyond  their  cultivated  areas  of  soil.^^^ 

The  Mexicans,  however,  were  not  exclusively  successful  on  their 
numerous  forays  and  expeditions.  More  than  once  they  met  with 
severe  defeats,  and  on  one  occasion  even,  in  their  attack  upon 
Michhuacan,  in  1479,  they  were  so  terribly  beaten  that  they  never 
afterwards  renewed  the  attempt.*'^ 

Besides,  in  their  constant  wars  against  the  rival  confederacy, 
also  of  '^  Nahuatl "  stock,  at  whose  head  was  the  tribe  of  Tlax- 
caUan  or  Tlascala,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  often  turned  against 
the  Mexican  invaders,  or  at  least  assailants.^^^  In  the  first  in- 
stance, that  of  the  defeat  in  Michhuacan,  the  Mexicans  actually 
fled  from  the  battleheld  in  consternation,  pursued  by  the  victorious 
enemy  across  the  "  war-ground,"  but  no  further.^"^  The  engage- 
ments with  the  tribes  of  Tlaxcallan,  Huexotzinco,  or  Cholula, 
were  fought  so  near  the  valley  that  even  if  the  Mexicans  had  been 
worsted  during  the  day,  they  could  retire  quietly  and  mostly  un- 
molested the  next  morning.  ^^^  The  manner  in  which  such  retreats 
were  carried  on  is  hardly  known. 

H«Tezoiomoo  (Gap.  LXXXFV,  p.  148)  describes  as  follows  the  attack  apon  Xopallan 
and  Tcpatepec :  **AniTiiig  at  midnight,  thej  moved  »o  secretly  that  they  reached  the 
*'  royal  house,  counted  the  entrances  and  sallies,  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  temple,** 
«tc.«  etc.  Then  the  scouts  returned  to  the  main  temple,  reporting  ui>on  what  they 
had  found,  and  when  the  morning  star  arose  they  fell  upon  the  ^ettlement,  "  each  body 
**  moving  like  a  strong  wall  and  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  ....  and  they 
**  began  to  slaughter  so  Airiously  that  neither  old  people,  nor  women,  nor  children 
'*werc  spared,  and  they  set  fire  to  the  houses,  also  to  the  temple,  ho  that  the  place 
**  looked  like  a  volcano."  (Compare  the  reports  upon  the  burning  of  Schenectady  by 
the  French  and  Indians,  in  1G3U,~  contained  in  vol.  I,  of  **  Documentary  History  of  the 
«« State  of  New  Tork,"  pp.  S97-312.) 

"^  Teioiomoc  (Cap.  LII).  Durin  (Cap.  XXXVII).  The  date  is  flxeil  by  Seuor  Al- 
ftedo  Chavero,  of  Mexico.  In  his  valuable  essay  entitled  **  Calendario  Aztei^a  **  (p.  4). 

IT' This  confMeracy  consisted  of  Tlaxcallan  and  Iluexotainco,— perhaps  alj«o  A(- 
lizco.  Cholula  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  included  in  it,  but  it  was  cer> 
tainly  not  any  longer  the  case  when  Cortes  arrived.  On  the  contrary,  Cholula  was  then 
on  Mendly  terms  with  Mexico.  Cortes  says  (*' Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  1,  p.  10) :  **  por> 
**que  los  naturales  della  eran  amigos  de  Muteczuma;**  and,  HirCher  on  ^p.  21).  **y  lice 
**que  los  de^ta  ciudad  de  Chumltecal,  y  lot  de  Tascaltecal  Aiesen  amigos,  porque  lo 
**soUan  ser  antes,  y  muy  poco  tiempo  habla  que  Mutecauma  con  datiivas  los  habia 
**aducido  a*  su  amistad.  y  hechos  enemigos  de  estotros.** 

*'*The  purvuit  lasted  until  they  reached  Tlaximaloyan  (Tagimaroa),  at  the  con- 
llnee  of  Toluca.  Teioaomoc  (Cap.  LII,  p.  8&) :  **  Llego*  el  campo  Tara^oo  ha^ta  Tagi- 
**man>a,  que  diien  Tlaiimoyalan:  lot  otnM  que  haUan  llegado  h.i»ta  los  lerminos  de 
"Toluca  se  vulvieron.  viendo  que  su  campo  no  llegava :  ni  iva  adelante.**  The  pursuit 
of  the  Mlchhuacanese  consisted  in  harassing  the  Mexicans  with  archers,  but  no  close 
combats  are  mentioned. 

>**  The  wars  of  the  Mexicans  againat  Tlaxeallan  and  its  associates  were  a  struggle 
fbr  daflnitive  supremacy,  and  not,  at  many  anthon  have  it,  pre-airanged  regular  bat- 
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Until  DOW  we  have  considered  the  Mexicans  only  when  in  con* 
iSict  with  tribes  of  their  own  country  and  race,  inferior  or  equal  to 
them  in  degree  of  culture,  and  proportionately  in  military  resour* 
ces.  But  we  must  necessarily  cast  a  glance  upon  their  wars 
against  their  subsequent  conquerors,  the  Spaniards,  and  investi- 
gate how  far  our  pictures  of  the  organization  and  the  military 
tactics  of  the  Mexican  tribe  are  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the 
conquest.  Ere,  however,  we  enter  upon  this  discussion,  which 
shall  also  furnish  us  with  an  illustration  of  defensive  Indian  war- 
fare in  Mexico,  it  is  urgent  that  we  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  fortifications  erected  and  used  by  the  aborigines. 

While  there  exists  distinct  evidence  that  walls  of  stone  were 
erected  occasionally  for  the  defense  of  certain  positions  not  directly 
connected  with^  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  setUem^ents,  such 
instances  are  very  rare.  Such  is  the  famous  wall  by  which  the 
Tlaxcallans  closed  the  valley  of  their  eastern  confines.^®^  In  gen« 
eral,  the  conception  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  in  fortifying  any  par- 
ticular place,  amounted  to  raising  it  above  the  surrounding  levels 
and  crowning  this  raised  area  with  a  parapet  of  stone  or  wood.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  elevation  extended  always  to  the 

ties,  for  the  parpose  of  mutually  obtaining  victims  for  religions  offerings,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  the  young  men  in  the  art  of  war.  The  fact  that  these  battles  took  place  at 
fixed  days  and  at  certjiin  places  appointed,  is  no  proof  of  the  latter,  but  it  simply  re- 
suited  troTM  the  custom  of  challenging  an  enemy,  and  meeting  him  therefore  at  a  sped* 
fled  time  and  on  the  "war-ground."  (Compare  Duran,  Cap.  LIX,  p.  465).  The  respective 
forces  being  quite  evenly  matched,  these  actions  were  renewed  fh>m  time  to  time,  each 
party  hoping  to  tire  out  the  other,  until  to  be  able  to  strike  a  decisive  blow;  but  neither 
succeeded  so  far,  so  that  in  fuct  the  battles  remained  practically  undecided.  Against 
Tlaxcallan  the  Mexicans  made  one  great  attempt,  when  the  confederacy  of  the  former 
with  those  of  Ilucxotzinco  was  broken  up  for  a  short  time,  and  the  latter  applied  to 
Mexico  for  assistance  ngaini^t  the  Tlaxcallans,  who  had  invaded  the  soil  of  Uuexot- 
zinco.  There  is  as  yet  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  and  obscurity  in  regard  to  those 
Inter-tribal  wars,  and  the  pompous  descriptions  thereof  by  many  authors  are  scarcely 
trustworthy.  One  point  appears  positive,  that  however  often  the  Mexicans  may  have 
been  tlie  worst  sufferers  in  these  fights,  neither  the  Tlaxcallans  nor  their  allies  were 
ever  able  to  threaten  Mexico  seriously.  In  course  of  time  there  is  hardly  any  doubt 
but  that  the  Mexicans  would  have  tired  out  and  conciuered  their  adversaries,  as  they 
bad  previously  tired  out  and  finally  subjugated  the  tribe  of  Chaico,  in  the  valley.  For 
a  truly  natural  description  of  these  engagements,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Du- 
ran,  and  enpecially  of  Tezozomoc. 

"'  See  Cortes  ("  Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  p.  15) :  "  E  a'  la  Salida  del  dicho  valle  fall6 
*'  una  gran  cerca  de  pisdra  scca,  tan  alta  como  estado  y  medio,  que  atravesaba  todo  el 
•*  valle  de  la  una  sierra  a'  la  otra,  y  tan  ancha  como  velnte  pi^s,  y  por  toda  ella  un  petrQ 
^'de  pi^  y  medio  de  ancho,  para  pelear  desde  encima,  y  no  mas  de  una  entrada  tan  an- 
**  cha  como  diez  pusos,  y  en  esta  entrada  doblada  la  una  cerca  sobre  la  otra  a'  manera 
*•  de  rebelin.  tan  estrecho  como  cuarenta  pasos  .  .  ."  Also,  Bemal*Diez  (Cap.  LXII). 
Gomara  (p.  326.  <'El  primor  rencuentro  que  Cortes  tobo  con  los  de  Tlaxcalan"). 
Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XXIX).    Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VI,  cap.  TV). 
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area  of  the  settlement  thus  enclosed,  forming  a  terrace  or  plat- 
form, or  whether  it  merely  constituted  a  belt  anpnid  it.  As  prin- 
cipal means  of  protection^  they  resorted  to  dcvatlon,^^^^ 

The  pueblo  of  'H^uauhfjuechollan  (now  Iluiicachula,  in  the  State 
of  La  Puebla),  l^'inj^  to  the  South-east  of  ^Mexico,  and  tributary 
to  the  Mexicans  in  1520,  was  considered  very  strong,  and  Corti's 
has  left  us  the  following  description  of  its  natural  as  well  as  of  its 
artificial  defenses :  — 

"This  town  of  Guacachula  lies  on  a  plane,  protected  on  one 
"side  by  a  high  and  steep  hilly  range,  and  on  two  si«les  by  two 
"  rivers,  distant  from  eacli  other  about  two  cross-bow  shots.  Both 
"  rivers  run  in  deep  and  precipitous  gorges ;  there  are,  conse- 
"  quentl}',  but  few  places  wiiere  an  entrance  could  be  etTected^ 
"  and  even  these  are  of  ditlicult  access,  steep  of  descent  and  of 
"ascent,  on  horseback.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
"  wall  of  line  and  stone,  outside  of  the  city  as  high  as  four  fath- 
"  oms,  and  almost  level  with  the  ground  in.-fide.  A  parapet  one- 
"  half  fathom  in  height  runs  along  the  toj^  of  this  wall.  For  to 
"  sail}*  there  are  four  entrances  wide  enough  for  a  horse-man  to 
**pas3  through;  at  each  entrance  there  are  three  or  four  folds  of 
"  the  enclosure  entering  one  into  the  other ;  on  each  fold  of  the 
"  wall  a  corresponding  breastwork.  Along  the  entire  enclosure 
"they  have  heaps  of  stones  and  pebbles,  with  which  they  fight. *''^3 

This  idea  of  constnicling  the  pueblos  on  a  mounlniu  declivity, 
so  as  to  be  compelled  to  artificially  protect  b^i.t  onv  or  tfij  si(hj3 
alnne^  we  find  in  several  instances.  The  place  of  C'liauuila  in  the 
present  Slate  of  Chiapas,  when  attacked  by  the  Si)aniards  under 

'•'Motolinia  ("HUtoria  do  los  Indlo*  «U*  Nuova-E-p.ifia."  Tint.  111.  Cny.  XVI.  p. 
S^y,,  ^l^E•:iking  of  Ttaxcallan  :  ••Thfir  ivai^oii  fur  bu:MinK  in  Injirli  pLit  f*.  \\;i>  ili;it  in 
"unlor  lo  ftvl  iiioro  .-nlV-  tUiring  llieir  tYtHjUi-ni  war^,  rl-cy  Iiwiki  -l  ti»  h.:),  a-nl  oncii 
'*l>lai*e«,  wliero  Uioy  mi^hl  flrop  wiih  Ii-.-?-  aiixifty.  s-inro  llu-y  h  .-l  iu'tlM-r  il—tr!*  nor 
••wallttl  oiji-]i>-urf^.  ullhou^'h  II ivy  hail  culi\'H«'hiiU'nl.-«  ami  lV»itiii'';il:-<i;.-  ■  all'atmilaj* 
*•  y  rvparo*';  in  *omc  i-lare-.  lliey  boinp  >iin'  ol"  war  l«»  jt^-i'iir  fVoi>  vi'.ir.'"  llto  Mex- 
ican name  for  Iril-e,  or  ^eIllonlcnt.  or  i»iu*l»lo.  ••allt'iu'tl,"  iIm-II"  iii'li'.';i:«."-  an  olcvalod 
ol'ji'Ol,  iho  wonl  *•  U'l'ell "  ^i^lii^  in^  ** mountain  **  or  *•  lull." 

1'- "Carta  Si'iruuila  .Veili.i  I,  p.  "h*^:  al-o.  n«'rnal-l>ii«*  -^Vo-Ua  II.  iny.  «.  \XX11.  p. 
14"5\  ar.'l  si'veral  o[hers.  Clavi^jiTo  vl'>'»-  I^«  ^"^V-  XWIir  ^.ly^  ili  ii  !:i.-  ua'.la  of 
Qnanh'i'.ierlii^llan  wore  fully 'i<>  ft>i't  hj;:h.  \i  U'ct  uiilo,  ami  hail  a  varapi':  ••!'.;  im  :  hi 
elevation.  The  fath<<iu :  "  E-i.»«io."  *"  Hra/a."  or  •'  tooa."  i-  ci|nal  I  *  1"\  .ti  .i»."  nr  to  0 
Caf^tihan  feot.  A-.conlinjr  ti«  thi-*  tho  wall  wouM  ha\o  l-orn  aiM-ul «:. i^-ii*'  ji.,  Jn-  above 
the  ou(orfrurla«*e.  or -JS  feet.  Kn^'li-h.  Tin*  toxt  **\'  I'oili'*  iva-l":  "i.xn  al;<i  •  •>ii)<>  •  nairo 
••ej'tailo*  i"or  ile  fUera  de  la  v  iuda<l.  o'  />«»r  «/f  i/.  ntro  .  j/.i"  .-.rjii  i.;nf/  i-.vi , ;  .■;..  ;,•."  Tliii 
VouM  iuilii'ate  that  the  ••wall"  wa*  rallu'i' a  .'Iu'ih.;  of  i-lonc  lo  a  i\i';;.  li.rniv.  upon 
which  the  |>avblo  itself  b:td  Ik-od  crcv'tcd. 
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Diego  6(k1o}%  in  1524,  was  situated  on  a  high  and  steep  hill  or 
ridge,  surrounded  by  a  gorge.  The  ascent  was  very  difficult,  and 
when  the  Spaniards  had  reached  a  certain  height  they  met  a  pali- 
sade  of  timbers  set  crosswise  into  the  ground,  and  tied  together. 
Higher  up  there  was  a  wall  two  fathoms  high  anti  four  feet  wide, 
of  earth  and  stone,  with  some  |)08ts.  In  the  most  rugged  comer 
there  was  a  ladder  leading  upwards.  The  wall  was  surmounted 
by  a  guard  of  strong  planking  held  between  timbers  set  both 
within  and  without.  Besides,  vines  of  great  thickness,  and  ropes, 
were  fastened  to  the  planks.**^ 

In  some  cases,  several  tiers  of  enclosures  or  platforms,  one 
above  the  other  and  surmounted  by  parai)ets,  covered  one  side 
of  a  mountain-declivity.  The  dwellings  of  the  people  rested  on 
the  highest  terrace,  within  the  uppermost  circumvallation,  but 
huts  or  bowers  sheltering  the  warriors  were  erected  even  on  the 
outermost  defenses.  Such  api>ears  to  have  been  the  condition  of 
Quetzaltepec,^®^  before  itr  was  captured  under  the  last  Montezuma, 

M^Chamula,  or '*Chainh<S,'' according  to  the  late  Mr.  Brasseor  (**Saine8  de  Palen- 
que,"  CHp.  II,  p.  33,  Note  No.  10)  is  HtiU  the  mo8t  populoas  place  of  the  State  of  Chla^ 
pa»,  ami  lie^  aboat  three  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  of  San  CriHtol)al.  Its  inhabitants  speak 
the  "*  Zotzil  **  language.  They  were  never  coii<iucred.  perhaps  not  even  attacked,  bj 
the  Mexicans.  The  dcHeription  uf  itri  fortifleations  \»  ttom  Uio  "  Kelaclon  hecha  por 
•* Diego  Goiloy  a'  Hernando  Cortes"  (Vedift  I.  p.  *m).  Bemnl-Diez  (Cap.  CLXVI)  and 
Hen"era  (l)ce..  III.  lib.  V,  cap.  VIII,  p.  1«3)  mention  it  also.  We  meet  here  with  a  plain 
dcbcription  of  earthen  or  etone  embanknientH  isnrmounted  by  guards  of  wood.  This 
may  Uirow  ^ome  light  on  t-ome  of  the  circumvallation^  found  in  Uie  United  Stjites,  and 
ascribed  to  the  "  mound-buihb'rs."  (A  ^till  more  detailed  description,  of  a  similarly 
foi-lifled  plarc,  is  given  by  Coitus  himself  in  his  flfth  letter.  3  Sept.,  1.V2U.  (Vedia,  I,  p. 
128).    Compare  •*  llir-t.  de  la  ('onq.  y  lleduceion  do  los  Itzaes."    Lib.  I,  cap.  VII,  p.  41). 

^"^For  a  deseriptiim  of  Quetzaltepec  (**  MonnUdn  of  brilliant  or  changing  green 
"huc-«")  see  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XC,  pp.  IThS  and  151»).  and  especially  Durun  (Cap.  LVI, 
p.  44.'i) :  •*  porque  Tototepec,  demas  de  tener  el  rio  gi'ande  por  aroparo,  hi^o  hacer  cinco 
''cercas  hi:*  mas  fnertcs  ciue  pudo,  todas  de  piedra  y  tierra  muy  apisonaila  y  de  maderas 
''grandes  y  de  toilo  genero  de  fagina.  Acanadas  cstiis  cercas.  que  la  que  cercauu  el 
**  pueblo  era  de  seis  brn<;as  en  alto  y  de  quatro  en  ancho.  siendo  los  dema^  que  se  les 
**iban  siguiendo  de  a*  (|uatro  y  de  cinco  en  alto,  .  .  .  ."  Although  Duran  uses  the 
exprerfriion"cerca"  (enclosure),  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  were  \i\\\.  phitforma^ 
surmounted  by  stone  or  wooden  parapets.  Tezoz«)moc  (Cap.  XC),  whde  8)>CJtkingof 
6ix  works  ("albarrada,"  or  "  paredon  "),  di^tmctly  mentions  that  there  were  huts  or 
houses  on  them  ("  Luego  mamlo  poncrfu<>go  ft  la  segunda  albarrada,  que  tenian  encima 
"  mucha  caseria  do  buhios,  .  .  ."  "  Kl  primer  paredon  era  de  cim-o  bra9as  de  ancho, 
**y  de  tres  de  altura,  y  mucha  pena  encima;  hi  segunda.  tercera  y  quaila  al  proprie 
**  tenor^  exepto  la  sesta  iiue  era  de  dos  brazas  de  altura  y  do  seis  brazas  do  ancho,  muchot 
" buhios  inrima,  xacuUfS,  y  mucha  ffvnU-,"  p.  l.'>{<).  We  are  forcibly  reminded  here  of  the 
hill  of  Sacsa-liuanuin,  at  Cuz»*o,  In  Peru,  who.«ie  defenses  consist,  according  to  the  Hon. 
£.  G.  Squier :  '*  of  three  lines  of  massive  walls,  each  supporting  a  terra^-ie  and  a  parapet. 
"The  walls  are  nearly  parallel,  an«l  have  approximately  accurate  entering  and  reenler- 
*'ing  angles  for  their  total  existing  length  of  l.KK)  feet.  The  llrst  or  outer  wall  has  an 
<*^  average  present  height  of  27  feet;  the  second  wall  is  35  feet  within  it,  and  is  18  feet  high; 

Report  Teabody  Museum,  II.    10. 
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aDd  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  celebrated  '^  pyramid  of  Xoch 
calco  "  may  j-et  prove  to  have  been  a  fortified  pueblo,  analogoa 
to  or  of  the  type  just  described.  ^^^ 

'*  the  third  is  18  feet  irithin  the  scoond,  and  is.  ia  its  highest  part,  14  feet  in  elevatiOB.  Tl 
**  total  elevation  of  the  works  is  therel'orc  .V.)  feet."  According  to  the  descarlpddiu  i 
Tezozomoc  and  Durin  the  fortiflcationH  of  Qiictzultepcc  were  very  similar  to,  oaljpei 
baps  more  extensive,  even,  than  those  of  the  Ynca  stronghold,  at  Cuzco.  ta  llw  i|t  < 
fortiflcation,  however,  the  Tnca  of  Peru  were  far  in  advanc-e  of  the  otbtt  flmtrfcn 
aborigines.  Nowhere  else,  on  this  continent,  do  wo  And  anything  near  aUke  toCHIai 
tay-tambo,  Pi^»ac,  or  Piquillacta.  Mexican  fortiiled  pueblos  were  probably  BBalogi^ 
to  the  **  pucaru  "  or  strongholds  of  the  Aymara  Indians  on  the  Bolivian  Ugli-platMt 
(See  £.  G.  Squier :  **  Peru,  Incid.  of  Travel  tind  Explor.  in  the  land  of  the  InOM*"  Kei 
York,  1877.) 

i6«  '•Xochioalco,"  tiie  "  place  of  the  house  of  flowers"  (••xochitl,"  flower,— "ealli,^ 
house),  is  situated  near  Teminco.  S.  £.  of  Cuemuvaca  (the  ancient  '^QuauhDatanM"] 
in  the  State  of  3fexico  proper.  The  pyramid  was  probably  flrst  described  by  Dob  Jo 
.•«eph  Antonio  Alzate  y  Ramirez,  Mexico,  17i)l.  *'  Descripcion  dc  las  AntiquMadM  d 
*'XochicaIco."  Kobcrteon  (Note  XXXIX,  to  p.  139,  of  vol.  Ill)  describes  a  pyraald:  ^ 
"  temple  near  Cuemuvaca,  on  tlie  road  fl^m  Mexico  to  Acapulco. '  The  most  oomplBt 
descriptions,  however,  arc  those  of  Pietro  Marquoz  ("Due  antichi  monument!  df  iu^hJ 
"tetturu  Messicaua,'*  Koma,  1M)() ;  of  Baron  A.  von  Humboldt  C*  Vues  des  Cordillere 
"  et  Monuments  fles  pen  pies  indigenes  de  rAmerique,'J  pp.  129  to  137  of  the  Edition  8v< 
<*  of  ]81({,  vol.  I,  and  plute  No.  IX  of  the  Atlas  in  folio) ;  of  Ncbel ;  of  £.  Tylor  (**Ana 
huac"),  and  of  Brantz-Mayer  (**  Mexico  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,"  3d  Edition.  1817; 
Lord  Kingsborough  has  of  course  IXirnished  splendid  illustrations  of  the  monumend 
in  vol.  IV  of  the  ''Antiquities  of  Mexico,"  and  a  de»cription  by  Capt.  Dnpoix,  in  voi 
VI,  p.  4:)0.  Also  has  31r.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  with  the  usual  fnithfiilness  to  his  sourcec 
characteristic  of  this  eminent  cumpilator.  We  quote  f^om  Brantz-Mayer  (p.  178j 
**  From  this  eminence  the  guide  ....  pointed  out  to  me  a  ctmall  mountain,  at  tb 
*'  extremity  of  the  plain  in  IVont,  on  which  was  situated  the  Pyramid  of  Xochicalcc 
**  the  Hubjoot  of  our  day^s  explorations.  The  cerro  appears  to  rise  directly  out  of  tta 
**Ievclr^  between  two  mountains,  and  the  plain  C4>ntinulng  to  it^  very  foot,  might  seen 
*MngIy  be  traversed  in  half  an  hour.**  But  this  intervening  space  was  cut  up  by  dee; 
gullie:?  (barrancas),  making  the  trip  to  the  hill  very  tedious,  difficult,  and  lengthy.  Th 
auUior*s  general  description  of  the  eniincnre  i^  a^  follows  (pp.  180  and  181) :  *'At  th 
**  diisUmce  of  nix  leaguen  fVoni  the  city  of  Cuernevaca,  lies  a  cerro,  three  hundred  tei 
*'  in  height,  which,  with  the  ruins  that  crown  it,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Xochicalcc 
•*or  'the  Ilill  of  Flowers.'  The  base  of  this*  eminence  is  surrounded  by  the  very  dii 
**  tinct  remains  of  a  deep  and  wide  ditch;  its  summit  is  atUiined  by  live  (spiral  terraces 
*'  the  walls  that  support  them  are  built  of  Htone,  Joined  by  cement,  and  arc  still  quit 
"perfect;  and,  at  regular  distances,  as  if  to  buttress  tlicise  terraces,  there  are  remain 
"of  bulwarks  shai»e4l  like  the  bastions  of  a  forti  Heat  ion.  The  summit  of  the  liiU  is 
**  wide  esplanade,  ou  the  eastern  side  of  which  are  stdl  perceptible  three  tmncatei 
"cones,  reseml>ling  the  tumuli  found  among  nutny  similar  ruins  in  Mexico.  On  th 
"other  sides  there  are  also  large  heaps  of  stones  of  irregular  shape,  which  seem  t 
"have  formed  portions  of  similar  mounds  ur  tumuli,  or,  perhaps,  parts  of  fortification 
"in  connection  with  the  wall  that  is  alleged  by  the  old  writers  to  have  surrounded  th 
"base  of  the  pyramid,  but  of  which  I  could  discern  no  traces.*'  Ou  the  top  of  this  et 
planade  there  seems  to  have  been  an  edifice  of  live  terraces  (as  Alzate  relates),  or  stc 
ries,  but  only  the  lowest  one  is  yet  in  cxibt«nce.  Nebel  has  given  an  ideal  rcoonstnic 
tion  of  this  building  ("Vlnje  pinloresco  y  arqueologico  a*  l:i  Llepublica  de  Mexico**; 
also  Alzate.  Clo-^ing  his  investigation  of  the  ornaments  and  sculptures  still  visible  i 
the  ruins  of  the  summit,  Brantz-Mayer  remarks:  "The  day  was  far  advanced  when 
"  stood  for  the  lai<t  time  on  the  corner-stone  of  the  upper  .terrace  and  looked  at  th 
''beautiful  prospe<'.t  around  me.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  mighty  plain.  Running  du 
"north  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leading  over  praide  and  bamuiG 
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But  the  great  majority  of  the  Indian  "  towns  "  of  Mexico  were 

**  to  the  city  (Qaauhnahuac)  distinctly  visible  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madi^e"  (p.  187). 
Baron  Humboldt  gives  the  measurements  as  follows:  Height  of  the  hill  flrom  its  base, 
117  metres  (about  380  feet),  divided  into  five  tiers.  Each  tier  is  about  ao  metres  high. 
Circumference  of  the  hill-base  about  4,000  metres  (13.000  feet).  Summit  platform  7i 
metres  long,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  86  m.  f^om  £.  to  W.  The  wall  onoe  enclosing  this  plat- 
form was  about  2  m.  in  height.  Base  of  the  top-ediflce,  20  m.  7'  by  17  m.  4'.  On  the 
Borth  side  there  are  a  number  of  excavations  in  the  rocks,  artificial  caverns,  who^e 
openings  Brantz-Maycr  found  "  at  the  foot  of  the  first  terrace  on  the  northern  side  of 
**  the  hill."    These  excavations  are  said  to  have  been  visited  in  1835. 

Baix>n  V.  Humboldt  concludes :  *'  Le  foss^  dont  la  coUine  est  entour^e,  le  rev^tement 
"  des  assises,  le  grand  nombre  d'appartemens  souterrains  creus^  dans  le  roc  du  cote 
*'  du  nord,  le  mur  qui  defend  Tapproche  de  la  plate-forme,  tout  concourt  ft  donner  au 
'*  monument  de  Xochicalco  le  caract^re  d'un  monument  militalre.  Les  naturels  deslg. 
**  nent  m{;me  encore  aujourd'hui  les  mines  de  la  pyramide  qui  s'^levalt  au  milieu  de  la 
"  plate-forme,  par  un  nom  qui  ^quivaut  a'  celui  de  chfiteau  fort  ou  de  citadelle.  La 
**grande  analogie  de  forme  que  Ton  remaniue  entre  cette  pn^tendue  citadelle  et  les  mai- 
'*  sous  des  dieux  azte<iues  (teocallis),  me  fait  soup^onner  que  la  colline  de  Xochicalco 
'*  u'^tait  autre  chose  qu'un  temple  foitifi^"  (p.  134,  vol.  I  of  ed.  8vo). 

£.  B.  Tylor  ("Anahuac,*'  Cap.  Vll,  p.  18G),  speaking  of  Xochicalco,  says:  '*  It  was 
**a  fortified  hill  of  great  strength."  Humboldt  makes  of  it:  **a  fortified  temple.*' 
But  the  hill  is  too  high  and  too  large  for  such  a  purpose  alone.  Besides,  the  rooms 
excavated  in  the  rock,  analogous  to  the  **  clifl'-houses "  of  Arizona,  the  road  leading 
originally  towards  Quauhnahuac,  the  central  ponition  of  the  hill  itself;— all  tends  to 
indicate  that  **  Xochicalco  "  was  once  a  pueblo,  fortified  e^/ter  the  prtneipUs  prevailing 
among  the  aborigines^  and  whose  inhabitants  dwelt  partlyln  the  rock,  partly  on  the 
tiers  or  on  the  esplanade  into  which  the  summit  had  been  levelled.  The  "  teocalli,*'  or 
temple,  occupied  the  hill-top,  beiug  there  as  well  in  the  ceiitre  of  the  population  as  in 
any  pueblo  situated  on  the  level  of  the  pUiin.  The  five  tiers  or  terraces  were  probably 
lined  with  wooden  para  pete;,  long  since  decayed,  and  only  the  uppermost  platform  had 
a  stone  enclosure. 

Another  pyramidal  structure,  found  by  Capt.  Gul.  Dupaix,  near  Old  Tepexe.  In 
Teliuuutepec,  is  represented  on  Plate  I,  part  III,  vol.  IV,  of  Lord  Kingsborough's  ** An- 
tiquities of  Mexico."  It  is  conipoc^ed  of  eight  stories  or  tiers.  Capt.  Dupaix  remarks 
(Kingsborough,  Vol.  VI,  p.  4<)7):  "This  wall  exhibits  a  species  of  fortifications  whioh  I 
••cannot  persuade  myself  was  ever  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Continent." 
This  structure  has  more  analogy,  in  its  outlines,  with  tlic  picture  given  by  Clavigero  of 
the  great  •'  teo-calli"  of  Mexico,  than  any  other.  The  drawing  by  the  learned  Abbe  is 
entirely  faultive  as  far  as  the  Mexican  temple  Is  concerned,  but  it  is  uot  out  of  place 
when  applied  to  a  fortified  pueblo,  occupying  an  entire  hill. 

When  the  Mexicans,  previous  to  their  flight  into  Culhuacan  and  subsequently  into 
the  lagune,  were  hemmed  in  on  tlie  liill  of  Chapultepec  by  the  tribes  of  the  valley,  they 
fortifie<l  the  hill  in  the  following  manner,  according  to  Duran  (Cap.  Ill,  pp.  27  and  28) : 
Tlieir  newly  elected  war-chief  (Iluitzilihuitl)  directed  that'*  along  the  entire  declivity 
"of  the  liill  many  stone  walls  should  be  constructed,  arising  one  above  the  other  like 
"  step«,  one  fathom  in  width,  thus  leaving  above  a  spacious  square  where  all  gathered 
"and  fortified  themselves,  keeping  watch  diligently  day  and  night,  placing  the  women 
"  and  children  into -the  centre  of  their  troop,  preparing  arrows,  macanas,  darts,  cutting 
'*  stones,  making  slings  for  tlieir  defence."  According  to  this  paragraph,  the  hill  of 
Chapultepec  would  have  presented  an  appearance,  perhaps,  not  entirely  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Xochicalco,  or  Tepexe,  —  terraced,  like  the  "andenes"  of  Peru.  Cervautes- 
Salazar,  whose  *'Tres  Dialogos  latinort,*' or  •' Mexico,  in  1554,"  have  been  republished, 
in  1875,  by  Sr.  Icazbalceta  (to  whose  great  kindness  I  take  occasion  to  offer  a  humble 
tribute  of  gratitude),  seems  to  allude  to  remains  of  this  original  grading  in  his  3d  dia. 
logue,  when  Alfaro  (one  of  his  personages)  in(iuires  (p.  277) :  ♦•  Para  que  son  estas  gra- 
"  das  tan  anchas  y  largas,  que  llegan  hasta  arriba,  y  rodean  casi  todo  el  cerro  ?"    Fur- 
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o^a  places,  withoat  circnmvallatioas  or  enc!o«?iires,'^  constracted 
s^.fzT  the  plan  whi^-h  we  have  already  eJtj:o>e"i/--  and  with€Kit  any 
o*Ler  stronglioMs  than  their  ma>>ive  communal  dwellings,  and  the 
pyrami*lal  temple,  or  "  teo-caIli.~'*"-  C^  the  ^i  roofs  of  the  fonner 
Leap§  of  stones  ooald  be  coHeote«.l  and  harlel  down  upon  the  en- 
emy from  behind  a  guard  of  plauks  or  aJobe  running  along  the 
erlge  of  the  roof.^-*"^  The  truncateil  pyramid,  on  iis  graded  ascent, 
afforded  room  for  a  number  of  combatants. '-*"'     Both  gave  the  re- 

tber  on  h«  cays:  >'Como  ««  ts  adel^xzAs  !o  el  c^^rro  Ia^li  Ii  ervrnfta."  aod  "Zuaxo" 
make}  lh«  rerr  characcertsiie  nfjly:  -A*:  tin*  b:cn  pir»  -i::*  **  |'C-i:<rft  rer  todo  io 
-  qae  esta*  ab^^."  ^  A*  a  military  |«><i;u^»a  woiil-i  -.s  itvi  re\;u:re."  Ie.  lfc«  iDtrovloctioo 
Io  this  DuJo^e  ;p.  2>>.\  the  karz««l  Mexkaa  «<-h-.  Ii.r  rvmirt:? :  -*  PAXwe  qae  e^tae  al- 
**  bairadad  o*  e«^raIones  »e  coii»erran>D  tLk»Li  -l-.^^i-aei-  •!«  La  c>:-c-^u:»ia.  y  noe  Io«  etnper, 
*'  adore»  Aitecas  los  habian  llenad  >  'ie  liftrrtL.  coot  jrt.'cs  iolo^  en  ;miiA«=>.  |^r  no  tener 
**ya  ob>elo  como  obra^  de  fortiflcjurk'n." 

"•The  lieuer  written  by  " Fiaj  Fraaci"j<o  'le  B-.^U^gna,'  from  Mex'C'X  to  the pronn- 
cial of  Bolo^a.  published  in  the  Fienoh  tran^Li:.^'n  ly  Mr.  Trm^ux-i.V'Ci|\an»  .^Recneil 
••lie  piece*,  etc.*",  says:  "ij^n^ralement  lear*  ville*  c'-.;  ;:er.;  j  i*  f^nu«*.  mais  Iese«- 
**  pagrnols  lear  ont  appris  k  Wa  entoarer  tie  mnriiile:^  "  :^-.  ili  .  Tbe  3klex-:can  tongue 
distinguiahe*  ** altepetl,"  a  paebio  .or  tnbe  .  mm  "tcmaie-aikei-efl."  a  pneblo  ear- 
roonded  by  a  wall  v**Knamill"  ••niuro.'*  walled  rnol  *urv  .  Tbe  ^u:ohe>-Ungiiage  of 
Goatemala  has  adopted  the  Nahoatl  word  "  tenAm-LL."  vhanj^ln^  i:  .nto  **  tinamit,'*  to 
Bigmfj  a  tribe  or  place. 

»''  Motolinla  ;-HL*t.  de  los  lod.  de  X.  E-paua.~  -Col.  de  Doo.,"  Vol.  I.  trat- 1,  cap. 
XII.  pp.  e3-*5. 

»•'  Motolinia  fTrat.  Ul.  cap.  XVI,  p.  *;.♦.  Id.  Ill,  cap.  VIII.  p.  I?T;.  ClaTigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXVi;. 

->  Wlien  the  .^panianl*  entere^l  Cbolula  iLey  S'^-r.  fourd  .^u:,  ao-'opiinf  ;o  Cortes 
{"Carta  ^egMnda,"  Vt^lia  I,  p.  i».'.  and  DemaMKex  .Vciia  II.  Oa,'.  LXIII.  p.  75  ,  "that 
"  the  P^.»f"»  Were  covere«l  with  p«bl>led  and  Iini-»i  wi;:i  if-A''*?  ••■*  *  U'-^"  Tbe  TUxoal- 
Lin*  hail  previously  wame«l  CmpUts  about  Cb<>Iul:«.  >ay:i:^  j..  l.«  "C.irtA  S-^-intla.". ;  *''y 
**r|ue  t«;niao  mucha.*  de  la  caLlcs  capiada>,  y  |M.>r  Li^  AZMica?  •!<:  la>  va^a?  I'juohas  pie* 
•'  dra*,  para  une  de^piie?  ^ue  rntra.'^mo*  en  Li  ciu-.Jad  l.'mjrn'*>  ^e^«r^»l«o•■.:e  y  apr\»ve- 
"char-e  de  n*^-<jtroa  4  *u  Toluntad."  They  also  vrarce  i  i.::n  ai"u:  Mex.co.  saying: 
"that  all  tbe  ro»f?  w^re  flat,  with  guanla  like  breast «^>>rks.  ?-o  :*::»c  they  might  U^dit 
••from  ttic  t*ou!>e»top=  *"  ik-mal-Diez.cap.  LXXVlli;.  D-dru:^  :he  >srx^^:  iij;;::>  pierious 
V*  lb«:  T*:lTtAl  of  0»rtes  on  July  Ut.  l-xJu,  and  also  during  i2;e  pra  lu.il  oai  l;:re  I'f  Mex- 
ico, tlie  Wexi'-an-  fought  •lespemtely  from  iLe  nx»f>,  hurl^nj;  ^lone?.  r-  cks  and  )H:bble« 
up'if*  tfie  a*-ailantd.  -^ee  O^rie?  ^•* Carta  >egxin«la."  Vcdia  I.  pp.  41,  4i  ai;  I  4;5:  "Carta 
»-T*Trcera,  pp.  74.  7»;.  S4.  i*',\.  Bemal-Di«*z  ;  Volia  II.  cap.  CXXVI,  ip.  I>,  131 :  cap.  CLI, 
p  irZ,.  I  rtrfraiii  from  'quoting  Ijler  writers,  who  et»pie<l  m««>ily  fr\»m  ite  fve  witnesses' 
/♦-I^/rt-^,  and  men-ly  add  the  wonla  of  Fniy  Toribio  de  Paixdos  ^M'»lolin-.a\  in  his 
lli^cor:.,  Hiitten  aU^ut  l.>p).  ;-C«.'ll.  de  I>oc.,"  I.  trat.  III.  c.ip.  VIU.  p.  l?7  -  E^uba 
*  iltrx.ro  muy  fuerte  y  bien  onlenada,  ....  Tvma  |K>r  fort,»li'za  Io'J  tcniplos  del 
*•  i!*-fft'*nio  y  la*  rafca-  de  M'>teucz<»ma,  sefior  princip.d.  y  l;is  ile  l«»s  oirvs  seiiorv-." 

*'"  C'/rt*  •?  '"Carta  ^^e;funda,*'  p.  4i: :  **  Y  en  la  lorrv  muy  alta  y  ma-*  prinv";pal  ■iolla  se 
**  »iii/ier<>n  fa.-ta  (|uiniento3  Inilios.  «iue  segun  me  i^trxvio.  t'ran  }K'rsouas  muy  pnuoi- 
**  pul^!?.  V  en  clla  subieron  mncho  mantenimieuto  do  pan  y  agua  y  o(ra>  c<.>>,t>  «ie  comer* 
'-y  muchar  pie<iras;  c  todos  los  maa  teuian  lan^as  muy  larga.^  ciu  uno>  htem>>  lio  |«e- 
'  'U'ri.al  ma!<  anchor  4UC  las  de  las  nuesti  as.  y  no  menus  agutlo>:  i*  de  alli  haoian  murho 
*'  daij'/  a*  la  gente  de  la  fortaleza.  |»oniue  e!>tab;i  muy  cerca  dolla.  La  cual  ilicha  torre 
••  coiubatieron  h^s  espauoles  dos  a'  tre*  vccesy  la  acometiervm  a'  subir;  y  como  era  muy 
**  alta  y  tenia  la  subida  agra,  pon|ue  Ueue  cteuto  y  lantos  escaloue^;  y  los  de  arriba  e£, 
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source  of  fighting  under  shelter  from  above,  while  the  assailant  had 
to  struggle  unjyrotected  from  below.  As  against  an  Indian  foe, 
these  massive  constructions  were  indeed  strongholds,  and  even,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  they  opposed  strong  obstacles  to  the  Span- 
iards. Nevertheless,  as  often  as  it  was  possible,  the  aborigines 
added  to  the  defensive  means  of  their  architecture  the  resource  of 
a  strong  natural  position,  and  those  tribes  proved  to  be  mo^t  pow- 
erful and  aggressive,  whose  defensive  position  was  either  naturally 
or  artificially,  or  in  both  respects,  the  least  vulnerable.^^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  as  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  ever  occupied  by  Indians  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century.     Still,  it  was  an  open  place,  without  circumvallations  or 

"  taban  bicn  pertrechados  de  piodra  y  otras  armas **    Bomal-DIez  (Vedia 

II.  cap.  CXXVI,  p.  l.U).  The  latter,  in  the  very  ••  likely  »  etylo  of  the  "  Hbtoria  Verda- 
dera"(^)  nicntioiiB  4,000  men  as  having  occupie<l  **o«€  teocalli."  Cortes  is  more  mod* 
ept  and  certainly  nearer  the  truth.  See,  also,  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187. 
"  Tenia  por  fortaleza  lo8  templos  del  demonio  ")•  When  the  Alexicans  conquered  Tlat- 
ilulc.o.  the  principal  btrnnghoM  of  the  Tlatilulcans  was  their  temple.  See  Tezozomoc 
(Cap.  XLV,  p.  74).  Durdn  (Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  2G8:  "el  rey  eubid  a'  lo  alto  del  templo  con 
"otros  canalleros  suyod  aunque  con  raucho  trabajo  por  la  mucha  resistencia  que 
haI16").  We  again  refer  to  what  has  already  been  stated:  that  the  temple  being  the 
highci^t,  and  therefore  strongeatt,  part  of  the  pueblo,  its  capture  or  destruction  was  the 
signal  of  victory. 

^"^  The  tribes  of  Chiapas  were  much  feared  on  account  of  their  ferocity,  and  of  their 
naturally  and  artith'lally  strong  places.  Compare  Hernal-Diez  (Cap.  CLXVI,  p.  225, 
"  porque  ciertaniento  cran  en  aquol  ticmpo  los  mayores  guerreros  que  yo  habia  vifto 
*'en  toda  la  Nucva-E^puna").  Cachula,  Chiapas,  and  Chanuila,  were  all  naturally 
and  by  art  well  fortilleil.  W(!  have  already  alluded  to  Atitlan,  in  Guatimala  (lU'port  of 
Alvarado,  Vedia  I,  p.  4^,0.  IJernal-Diez,  Vedia  II.  cap.  CLXIV,  p.  221:  "y  quo  eran 
•'  niu3-  males  y  de  malas  condiciones  "),  Tlaxcallan  itself  enjoyed  a  very  strong  defen- 
sive position,  although  the  place  was  open  and  not  enclosed.  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill, 
cap.  XVI,  i>.  22'.>:  *•  Kl  senor  mas  antiguo  y  que  primero  lo  fundo,  ediflco  en  un  cerre- 
*'jon  alto,  que  se  llama  Tepericpac,  (pie  quiere  decir  encima  de  sieiTa").  Cortes  ('•Carta 
Segiuida,*' p.  18:  "  ponpie  es  muy  mayor  que  Granada  y  muy  mas  fiierte").  Tonpie- 
mada  (IJb.  III.  cap.  XII,  p.  2(^')).  (Jomara  ("  De  Tlaxcallan."  Vedia  I.  p.  3:W),  etc..  etc. 
Utlatlan,  or  rather  ''Ciumarcaah,"  the  QQuiche  pueblo  of  Guatemala,  of  which  Fuentes 
e>i»ecially  has  ma«le  tlie  capital  of  a  vast  "empire  of  Quiche,"  was  a  very  strongly  sit- 
uated place.  (See  Stevens'  '*  Travels  in  Central  America,  Yucatan,  and  Chiapas.")  The 
village  of  Santa  Cruz  del  QQuiche  now  stands  In  the  vicinity.  Alvarado,  its  conqueror, 
reports  (Vedia  I,  p.4oS):  "as  the  city  is  most  remarkably  strong,  and  has  not  more 
**thau  two  entrances,  one  by  thirty  and  some,  high  steps  of  stone,  and  the  other  by  a 
•'  dyke  made  by  hand."  'Jhe  Abbe?  BraKseur  describes  it  as  follows  (••  l»opol-Vuh."  cap. 
IX,  pp. 312  and  .Si:},  foot-note):  *'  Utallan  or  Guuwircaah  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
**  plateaux,  surrounded  by  ravines  communicating  however  by  paths  (or  roads)  flanked 
**  by  cut  stones  ....  There  was  but  one  entrance  to  this  great  town,  the  same 
**by  which  it  is  now  reached.  (The  (^Quiche  text  says:  "where  the  t^)wn  with  its  ra- 
"vines  was  built  of  stone  and  lime  and  covcre<l  with  cement.")  Thus  we  have  the 
principal  pueblos  of  Middle  America  all  established  in  strong  defensive  places,  for 
3Iexico,  as  we  have  alrratly  said,  was  perhaps  the  least  vulnerable  of  all,  and  also  the 
onQ  which  occupied  the  most  prominent  position. 
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walled  enclosures. ^^3  gut  it  was  surrounded  by  water  on  all  sides. 
This  was  a  natural  protection,  apparently.  However,  the  lake 
around  Mexico  was  the  work  of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and 
deserves,  as  such,  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  no  ordinary 
skill  on  their  part.  When  they  fled  into  the  space  subsequently 
transformed  into  a  lagune,  it  was  an  extensive  swamp,  covered 
with  canebrake.  Many  parts  of  it  could  be  waded  through  with 
ease,  at  some  places  the  streams  emptying  into  it  from  the  West 
filtered  through  the  deeper  channels  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  Flakes 
of  turf  or  of  sand  occasionally  protnided  over  the  surface,  and 
on  one  of  tliese  dry  spots  the  Mexicans  huddled  together  for 
existence. ^^^  Unmolested  on  account  of  their  extreme  weak- 
ness, they  could  extend  this  area  of  dry  soil  by  additions  of 
sod,  by  scanty  artificial  foundations  of  turf  thrown  into  the  shal- 
low morass  and,  erecting  upon  it  their  frail  dwellings,  they  lived 
in  poverty  until  they  found  out  the  great  advantage  which  this 
isolated  position  gave  to  them  over  the  surrounding  tribes.  They 
realized  that,  while  they  might  sally  forth  with  impunity,  having  a 
safe  retreat  behind  them,  an  attack  upon  their  position  was  both 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  the  assailant.  Once  their  first  at- 
tempt crowned  with  success  they  continued  and,  valuing  their 
situation  as  the  main  element  of  strength,  they  improved  the  foot- 
hold on  the  mainland  by  compelling  subjected  tribes  to  build  for 
them  a  causeway,  running  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
northward,  to  the  pueblo  of  Mexico.*^^  This  dyke,  while  it  insured 
communication  with  the  mainland,  penned  up  the  waters  flowing  into 
the  swamp  from  the  west-side,  and  acainiulated  them  there. ^^^    On 

iM  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187).  When  the  Tlaxcallans  represented  to  Cor- 
tes the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  going  to  Mexico,  they  did  not  mention 
fortifications  (Bcmal-Diez,  LXXVIII,  p.  70),  but  simply  how  the  place  was  surrounded 
by  water,  the  strength  of  the  houses,  and  their  difficult  access. 

*»*  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  I,  p.  5).  Duran  ('•  Hist,  de  las  Yndias  do  Nuera  Espafia,"  Cap. 
rv,  pp.  36  and  87;  is  very  explicit:  *«y  pasados  por  la  otra  parte  del  rio  (the  outlet  of 
'*  Lake  Xochimilco)  metieronse  en  los  carrigales  y  tulares  de  la  laguna."  '^  Deste  lugar- 
*'  vinieron  buscando  y  mirando  si  allarian  algiin  lugar  que  fuese  aconiodado  para  po 
**der  hacer  asiento,  y  andando  desta  manera  por  nnas  partes  y  otras  entre  las  espa- 
**daiia8y  carri^ales,  allaron  nn  ojo  de  agua  hermosissimo."  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXXIV,  p.  148).    Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  X  and  cap.  XI,  p.  92). 

»•»  Duran  (Cap.  XII,  p.  112) :  **  pues  vuelto  a*  los  de  Xochimilco  les  mand6  que  lucgo, 
"sin  mas  tardar,  mandasen  a*  todos  los  de  la  ciudad  hiciesen  una  cal^ada  de  tres  bra- 
*'  94s  en  ancho  desde  sn  pueblo  hasta  la  ciudad  de  Mexico,  de  piedra  y  tierra,  cegas- 
**  en  el  agua  quel  termino  desta  calfada  tomase,  y  hiciesen  sus  puentes  a  trechos  para 
*<  que  el  agua  tuviesc  por  donde  salir  de  una  parte  a'  otra.*'    (Also,  Cap.  XIII,  p.  113.) 

!•«  We  must  remember  that  the  level  of  the  ** plaza  mayor**  of  Mexico  was,  towards 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  bat  one  ''vara"  (of  three  Castiliau  feet),  one  foot  and 
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the  other  hand,  the  fresh  water  emptying  out  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
was  thrown  to  the  east  side  of  the  dj'ke  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  By 
this  simple  contrivance  the  Mexicans  surrounded  their  pueblo  with 
a  huge  pond  on  all  sides,  isolating,  or  raXhev  fortifying  it  beyond  all 
conceivable  means  of  Indian  assault.^^^  The  causeways  leading  to 
Mexico  were^  therefore,  military  constructions.^^^  Subsequently  the 
dyke  was  continued  to  the  north  until  where  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
now  stands  (anciently  Tepeyacac),  thus  closing  up  the  western  ba- 
sin completely,  and  another  causeway,  running  east  and  west  was 
constructed  to  Tacuba.  From  the  southern  dyke  a  branch  ran  to 
Cuyuacan,  staging  at  Xoloc  and  extending  to  the  southwest.  In 
order  to  insure  free  circulation  of  the  waters,  sluices  were  cut, 
which  interrupted  the  causeways  at  several  places.  Wooden 
bridges,  easily  removable,  were  laid  across  these  ditches.  Thus 
Mexico  needed  no  outer  fortifications  nor  walled  enclosures. ^^ 

one  inch  higher  than  the  level  of  Lake  Tezcuco.  This  elcyation  was  purely  artifi- 
cial (Humboldt,  **ErtBai  politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,"  Parifl,  1827.  Vol.  II,  pp. 
96,97  and  98).  After  the  causeways  running  nortti  and  south  had  been  constructed, 
the  waters  emptying  into  the  swamp  fVom  the  west  side  could  not  any  louger  mn  fVeely 
into  the  salt-water  basin  of  Tezcuco.  They  were  actually  kept  around  the  pueblo,  and 
the  swamp  thus  changed  into  a  lagune.  That  those  sources  were  powerful  enough  for 
such  a  purpose  is  amply  £>hown  by  the  great  inundation  which  their  careless  opening 
occasioned  under  Ahnitzotl,  in  1498  ("Essai  politique,"  Vol.  II,  p.  101),  of  which  the  old 
authors  bear  ample  testimony.  (Durdn,  Cap.  XL VIII  and  XLIX.)  (Tezozomoc,  Cap. 
LXXX.)  (Ixtlilxochitl,  "Hist,  des  ChichlmCques,"  Cap.  LXVI.)  (Torquemada,  Lib. 
II,  cap.  LXVII,  pp.  lihZ  and  U«.) 

^''^The  levels  of  Lakes  Xochimilco  and  Chalco  are  1  vara  11  inches  higher  than  the 
"plaza  mayor"  of  Mexico.  Their  outlet  is  to  the  northwest,  between  Churubusco 
and  Iztapalapan.  Previously,  when  Mexico  was  surrounded  by  water,  this  outlet  was 
between  Mcxicalzinco  and  Chunibusco  (then  called  "  Iluitzilopochco ").  At  Churu- 
but*co  the  great  causeway  bejfun,  and  the  wators  emptying  out  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
flowed  along  its  right  hand  side  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  The  causeways  tlius  increased 
the  effects  of  naturiil  drainage  upon  the  central  basin.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
primitive  but  very  effective  work  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans.  We  find  a  paruUel  to  it, 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  in  Bolivia.  When  Andres  Tupac  Amaru,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Jos<*  Gabriel  Cond(»rcanqui,  was  blockading  Sorata,  in  1782,  he  could 
not,  without  artillery,  hope  to  succeed  against  the  well  fortified  town.  Therefore,  by  a 
system  of  circumvallation,  lie  enclosed  the  town  with  the  waters  of  the  Sierra,  which 
flnnlly  destroyed  the  earthworks,  leaving  the  entrance  ft-ee  to  the  Infuriated  Indians. 
22.000  whites  perished  in  the  massacre  ensuing. 

»»♦  It  is  to  tlie  Hon.  L.  H.  Morgan  that  we  owe  the  first  intimation  in  regard  to  the 
true  character  and  purpose  of  these  causeways.  They  were  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  communication  with  tlie  mainland,  but  especially  for  the  defence  of  Mexico. 
Without  them  the  area  extending  between  the  pueblo  and  the  western  shore  would,  at 
best,  have  remained  a  swamp,  or  would  have  become,  as  it  now  is,  dry  land.  In  both 
cases  the  defensive  power  of  the  Mexicans  was  at  an  end,  and  the  course  of  events 
in  Mexico  would  have  tunied  (juite  diflferentiy. 

i» Mention  is  made  of  a  foitiflcation  of  some  kind  at  "Xoloc,"  where  the  branch, 
dyke  ft-ora  Cuyuacan  joined  the  main  causeway.  (This  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Antonio.) 
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An  attack  by  water  could  easilj'  be  repelled  from  the  housetops, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  numerous  canoes.^^®  An  Indian  host,  ad- 
vancing upon  the  causeways,  found  serious  impediments  in  the 
cuts  converted  into  trenches  by  removal  of  the  bridges.  Against 
a  sudden  onslaught,  a  suiprise,  Indian  fashion,  Mexico  was  there- 
fore ampl}'  secure,2oi  nothing  short  of  a  siege  might  overcome  its 
defenses.  But  no  Indian  force  alone  could  attempt  and  carry  out 
such  an  undertaking ;  it  required  the  resources  which  the  Span- 
iards, as  European  soldiery^  possessed. 

The  effect  of  the  first  contact  of  the  whites  with  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  was  to  astonish,  nay,  to  stupefy,  the  latter.  They  felt^ 
rather  than  realized,  that  the  few  people  who  ventured  so  uncon- 
cernedly in  appearance,  among  largely  superior  numbers,  should 
possess  superior  resources  to  counterbalance  their  numerical  infe- 
riority. But  the  true  nature  of  these  resources  was  unconceivable 
to  them,  and  they  had  no  time  to  improve  as  the  emergency  would 
have  required.  Thus  their  warfare  against  the  Spaniards  became 
limited  to  all  they  might  achieve  according  to  their  actual  state  of 
culture,  and  if  they  succumbed  in  the  struggle,  we  need  not  be 
surprised.  Besides  the  vast  inferiorit}'  in  armament,  there  ex- 
isted a  proportionate  one  in  military  tactics.  In  the  words  of 
the  most  celebrated  author  on  the  History  of  the  Conquest: 
*'  They  knew  not  how  to  concentrate  numbers  on  a  given  point, 
"  or  even  how  to  sustain  an  assault,  by  employing  successive 
"  detachments  to  support  and  relieve  each  other.  A  very  small 
*'  lK)rtion  only  of  their  array  could  be  brought  into  contact  with 
"an  enemy  inferior  to  them  in  amount  of  forces." '-^^  We  may 
add  that  their  tactical  conceptions  did  not  go  be^'ond  the  rude 
snares  invented  by  savage  cunning,  and  in  their  first  encounters 
with  the  Spaniards  (when  they  yet  relied  upon  numerical  supe- 
riority) beyond  a  fierce  and  disorder!}'  onslaught. 

It  may  not  be  misplaceil  here  to  review  some  of  the  principal 
engagements  fought  between  the  Mexican  Indians  and  their  Span- 
ish conquerors.     For  this  purpose  we  select  the  campaign  of  Cor- 

»«aTlie«e  canoes,  "acalli,"  were  con »tauUy  In  motion  n-ithin  ami  ar\>un<l  tho  pueblo. 
They  kei»l  up  communication  with  the  shore**,  anil  also  siervetl  to  carry  the  warrior*, 
if  necessary.  Wc  refrain  from  repeating  here  tho  many  exa^rgerating  n?|>orts  about 
their  numbers. 

3*^'  Be>idc.-i.  constant  watch  was  held  by  the  prio^^ts  on  Iho  summit!*  of  the  temple 
pyramid?.  Tliese  were  the  real  ••guard*'*  of  the  pueblo,  iu  the  day  tune  a:»  well  a:»  at 
ever>-  hour  of  the  night. 

**•  Tre^cotl  (-Uifftory  of  the  ConqQe«t  of  Mexico,"  i!*^    Vol.  1,  Uook  111,  p.  445). 
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tes  against  Tlaxcallan,  and  the  celebrated  fight  near  Otnmpan, 
both  of  which  have  been  so  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Prescott. 
Although  in  the  engagements  against  the  Tlaxcallans  the  Mexi- 
cans proper  were  not  concerned,  we  know  that  both  tribes  were  so 
nearly  alike  in  military  resources  and  faculties,  that  we  can  easily 
substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  taking  the  action  of  the  one  as 
illustrative  of  the  action  of  the  other  in  a  similar  emergency.  At 
Otumpan  Mexicans  and  allied  tribes  opposed  the  Spaniards.  Both 
examples  will  more  particularly  relate  to  offensive  warfare,  being 
combats  in  the  open  field. 

Purposely  we  have  used  the  term  of  "  campaign  "  as  connected 
with  Tlaxcallan,  avoiding  the  conception  of  "  battles,"  or  "  great 
*' battles"  even,  so  liberally  employed  by  the  majority  of  authors. 
It  is  erroneous  to  admit  that  regular  battles  i?ifere  ever  fought  dur- 
ing the  time  Coil/OS  advanced  against  the  pueblo  of  Tlaxcallan. 
As  far  as  we  can  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  they 
merely  prove  that  the  Tlaxcallans  allured,  so  to  sa}',  by  the  numer- 
ical inferiority  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  pounced  upon  them  with 
all  the  fury  of  a  wild  horde  and,  being  saluted  by  a  well  nourished 
fire  of  murderous  effect,  they  returned  to  their  primitive  warfare  of 
deco3's,  ambushes,  and  surprises,  hoping  to  tire  out  the  Spaniards 
through  this  constant  and  desultory  skirmishing.  The  tactics  of 
Cortos,  on  this  occasion,  were  simply  to  hold  out  in  defensible  po- 
sitions ;  a  task  of  no  small  difliculty  if  we  consider  that  his  men 
during  many  days  could  obtain  no  rest,  and  scarcely  any  food. 
But  by  persevering  in  this  attitude  he  "  turned  the  tables "  upon 
the  Indians  of  Tlaxcallan  by  finally  tiring  out,  and  wearing  out, 
their  power  of  ufjrjression.  Then  he  took  the  offensive^  and  by  suc- 
cessful dashes,  both  revictualled  his  people  and  brought  the  enemy 
to  favorable  terms-^^** 

*f3The  dertcriptions  furnished  by  various  authors  of  the  10th  century,  of  this  cam- 
paign UKUinst  Tlaxcallan  are  most  contra<!i<*t(>ry.  Ixtlilxochitl  eays  in  his  13th  Rela- 
tion  ('•  l>e  la  veniila  de  \o»  Espanoles  ")  that  from  Cempoalan  to  Tlaxcallan  '•  the  natives 
•'  received  them  with  the  g^reate(?t  joy,  feasted  them,  and  there  were  neither  fights  nor 
♦'quarrels,  beyon<l  those  which  the  Spaniards  themselves  provoked;  if  there  icere  any 
at  all."  In  the  "  Histoire  des  Chlchimr-ques,"  however,  the  same  author  speaks  of  an 
action  of  two  d.'iy<>,  in  which  he  e-timates  the  numbers  of  the  Tlaxcallans  at  150,000 
men  (Cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  ISf)).— Tezozomoc  (Cap.  CX,  p.  196)  relates  that  the  Otomies  of 
Tecoac  met  together  and  spoke :  *'  are  we  perhaps  the  vassals  of  those  that  have  come? 
"  did  they  overcome  us  in  just  war?  come  on,  Chit'.himecas,  to  arms  against  them  I— and 
"so,  as  like  mountaineers,  they  forthwith  armed  themselves,  and  as  they  came  shouting 
"and  hurling  darts,  the  camp  armed  also,  and  gave  them  a  discharge  of  small  arms 
"and  fieldpieces,  so  that  alter  an  hour  nothing  more  was  left  to  do,  the  entire  field 
*•  being  covered  with  dead  bodies."  This  agrees  almost  verbally  with  Sahaguu  (Lib. 
XII,  Cap.  X,  p.  422). 
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Of  all  the  actions  fonght  during  the  conquest  none  has  taken  so 
much  the  character  of  a  regular  battle  as  that  of  the  8th  of  July, 
1520,  and  commonly  named  the  battle  of  Otumpan.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  a  "  running  fight,"  lasting  a  whole  day  or  nearly.  The 
Spaniards,  without  fire-arms,  almost  famished,  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  mostly  all  wounded,  were  pursued  as  soon  as  they  left  the  pue- 

Cort<§8  ('<  Carta  Segnnda**  Vedia  I,  p.  16  and  17)  gives  a  clearer  description  flrom 
which  we  glean  the  following  facts :  On  entering  the  TIaxcallan  grounds,  the  van-guard 
of  the  Spaniards  fell  into  an  ambush,  which  they  soon  forced.  **  E  de^que  sinti^ron  que 
**l08  nuestros  se  acercaban  se  retiraron,  porque  eran  pocos,  j  nos  dejaron  el  campo.** 
He  then  moved  on  to  a  small  stream,  one  league  further,  where  he  e8tabli8hed  his  camp. 
The  pezt  day  the  Spaniards  proceeded  further,  and  were  soon  assaulted  by  a  number 
of  Indians.  *'  Muy  armados  y  con  muy  gran  grita.  y  comenzaron  a  pelear  con  nosotros, 
**  tirkndonos  muchas  varas  y  flechas/*  This  attack  was  a  feint,  and  drew  the  whites  into 
an  ambuscade  ("  haata  nos  meter  entro  mas  de  cien  mil  hombres  dc  pelea, que  por  todas 
"  partes  nos  tenian  cercados,  y  peleamos  con  ellos,  y  ellos  con  nosotros,  todo  el  dia, 
'*  hasta  una  hora  antes  de  puesto  el  sol,  que  se  retraj^ron,'*) ;  they  continued  advancing 
however  all  day,  and  at  night  occupied  the  defensive  position  which  Cortds  thereafter 
held  until  the  Tlaxcallans  submitted.  "Aquella  nochc  me  flee  fuerte  en  una  torricella 
*'  de  idolos  que  estaba  en  un  cerito."  On  the  following  day  Cortes  made  a  successHil 
razzia  upon  five  or  six  small  settlements,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  Tlaxcallans 
in  turn  attempted  to  attack  the  Spanish  camp.  This  attack  was  speedily  repulsed,  the 
Spaniards  fortifying  their  position  so,  '*  que  en  obra  de  cuatro  horas  hablamos  fecho 
**  iogar  para  que  en  nuestro  real  no  nos  ofendiesen,  puesto  que  todavia  hacian  algunos 
<<  arremetidas.*'  In  other  words,  the  Tlaxcallans  rushed  up  against  the  encampment, 
were  beaten  back,  and  then  hovered  around  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  akir* 
mishing.  and  attempting  to  draw  their  foes  Into  ambushes  which  they  held  prepared. 
From  this  time  on  the  Indians  never  assaulted,  but  Cortc^s  made  occasional  sallies  and 
forays,  revictualling  his  men,  and  burning  Uie  houses  and  crops  of  the  natives,  until  the 
tribe  made  proposals  of  peace. 

Andres  de  Tkpia,  another  eye  witness,  an  officer  of  high  rank.  ("Relacion,  Col: 
«« de  Doc,  II,  pp.  ."567  and  fiC8")  fully  confirms  the  statement  of  Cortes.  The  first  day's 
engagement  he  describes  as  follows :  "  And  about  eight  in  the  morning  there  sallied 
"  forth  against  us  so  mafiy  men  of  war,  that  it  strikes  mc  as  if  there  had  been  one  hun- 
**  dred  thousand,  while  some  are  of  opinion  that  tlicre  were  many  more.  Some  of  them 
'*  expected  us  in  certain  deep  ravines  of  streams  crossing  our  path,  and,  traversing 

<*them  with  much  difficulty,  we  went  in  against  them The  Marquis  always  went  in 

**  the  lead  with  the  horsemen,  fighting,  and  returning  from  time  to  time  to  concert  his 
"  men,  keeping  tliem  close  together. . .  .Some  Indians  would  close  up  with  the  horsemen 
"  BO  as  to  seize  their  lances,  and  tims  while  fighting  they  proceeded  that  day  to  a  house 
**  of  idols  near  which  were  two  or  three  huts.  There  the  Spaniards  established  them- 
*<  selves  during  eighteen  days,  and  went  out  figiiting  as  the  Marquis  commanded.    .    ." 


According  to  the  above  two  eye-witnesses,  the  "  great  battle  "  of  the  2<1  Sept :  1510. 
(Prescott  Vol.  I.  p.  427)  appears  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  have  consisted  of  a  wild 
nish  or  dash  (perhaps  a  feint)  speedily  repulsed,  an  ambush,  soon  forced,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  constant  skirmishing  and  harassing  of  the  Spanish  man^h,  until 
the  latter  reached  a  strong  position.  The  "  decisive  victory  "  of  the  .')th  Sept :  1819  (Pres- 
cott, Vol.  I,  i)p.  437-447)  was  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  the  Spanish  camp  at  daybreak  ("Otro 
*'dia  en  amaneciendo  dan  sobre  nuestro  real  mas  de  ciento  y  cnarcnta  y  nueve  mil 
"hombres,"  Cortes,  p.  16)  which  met  with  a  prompt  repulse,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  also  fllle<l  with  more  or  less  heavy  skirmishing  on  both  sides.  These  are  the 
two  prominent  days  of  fighting  during  the  entire  two  weeks  of  hostilities  against  Tlax* 
oallan,  and  they  certainly  were  not  pitched  battles,  as  commonly  admitted.    An  attcn- 
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*blo  of  Zacamulco  in  the  morning.  Harrassed  in  flank  and  rear  by 
the  Mexicans  who,  not  anj'  longer  choked  by  the  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry, dashed  up  to  closer  quarters,  the  Spaniards  toiled  on,  fight- 
ing and  marching,  until,  in  the  plains  of  Apan,  they  were  com- 
pletely surrounded  on  all  sides.  This  was  the  fined  ambush  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  Mexicans.  The  engagement  there  must 
have  been  of  the  most  desperate  character,  but  it  was  of  short  duror 
tian^  the  Spaniards,  with  the  courage  of  despair,  cutting  their  way 
out.  The  Indians  had  so  firmly  relied  upon  annihilating  their  foes 
on  that  day  that  they  desisted  from  future  pursuit.^^ 

The  engagements  near  Otumpan  were  the  last  conflicts  occur- 
ring after  the  temble  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  1520,  and  previous 
to  the  resumption  of  the  campaign  by  Cortes,  fVom  his  headquar- 
ters at  Tlaxcallan.    The  numerous  actions  which  took  place  after- 

tiye  and  critical  reading  even  of  the  third  eye-witness,  the  too  much  esteemed  Bemal- 
Diez  del  CaPtillo  ("Hi^torla  verdadera*'  inVe<lia  II,  Caps.  LXIII.  LXIV,  LXV,  p.  65 
to  58)  confirms  these  views  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  although  the  latter,  bent  upon 
recollecting  personal  Incidents,  and,  /Vom  his  subaltern  position,  less  acquainted  with 
general  operations,  enhances  the  importance  of  the  action  beyond  the  limits  of  truth. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  ttom  the  alcove  that  the  achietements  of  the  Spaniards  are 
therefore  less  memorable.  If  the  fighting  was  on  a  scale  different  firom  that  of  Euro- 
pean wars,  it  was  none  the  leos  exhausting.  Any  charge  of  a  few  horsemen  could 
scatter  the  enemy,  but  the  next  moment  a  new  attack,  firom  some  unexpected  quarter 
might  be  looked  for.  The  danger  consisted  less  in  injury  on  the  battlefield,  than  in  the 
gradual  wearing  out  of  the  men  l>y  the  never  ccaBing  watclifulness  required.  The  puo- 
cessftil  result  refiects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  military  capacity  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  well  as  upon  their  great  commander. 

«M  Cort^H  ("  Carta  8egunda  ")  pp.  45,  4^.  **And  it  appeared  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
"  enlightene<]  me  by  thif*  advice,  after  what  occurred  the  next  day.  For,  liaving  moved 
''  on  in  the  morning,  at  tlie  distance  of  one  an<l  a  half  leagues  large  numbers  of  Indians 
"came  to  meet  us,  so  that  in  the  van,  rear  and  flanks  the  field  seemed  covered  with 
"them,  and  they  assailed  us  with  such  violence,  that  we  hardly  knew  each  other,  from 
"being  mixed  up  with  them.  ...  In  this  condition  we  remained  much  of  the  whole 
*^day,  until  it  pleased  God  that  one  of  tlieir  number  was  killed,  who  appeared  to  be  of 
"  such  quality,  tliat  with  his  death  the  fight  ceased.  Then  we  proceeded,  somewhat 
•'relieved,  but  nevertheless  extiausted,  until  to  a  small  house  in  the  plain,  where  we 
*•  staid  for  the  night." 

The  ambush  had  l)cen  prepared  for  several  days  (Bemal-Diez,  Cap.  CXXVIII,p.  136), 
for  during  their  incessant  pursuit  on  the  preceding  days  the  Mexicans  had  shouted  to 
them  :  ''  Thither  you  shall  go  where  none  of  you  will  escape  alive"  (p.  13«)).  Sahagun 
(Lib.  XII,  Cap.  XXVII,  p.  434)  says  the  Spaniards  halted:  *'Lo8  Espanoles  como  les 
*•  vieron  ir  tras  si  con  gi-an  prlsa  entcndieron  que  querian  pelear  y  pararonse  y  pusicronse 
**  en  orden  de  guerra ;  y  los  mexicanos  como  eran  muchos  tomaron  en  media  k  los  Espa- 
"noles  y  commenzaron  k  combatirlos  de  todas  partes."  See  also  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Hist: 
"  des  Chichimeques  "  Cap.  LXXXIX).  It  was  certainly  a  hand  to  hand  conflict,  the  In- 
dians, feeling  sure  to  overpower  their  foes,  striving  to  capture  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible alive.    This,  and  the  few  horses  remaining,  saved  the  Spanish  troop. 

It  is  upon  the  statement  of  Bernal-Diez,  that  wlien  tlie  emblem  or  token  carried  by  or 
near  one  of  the  principal  cliiefs  fell,  the  fight  ceased,  that  the  conception  has  arisen, 
as  if  the  fall  of  the  chief  banner  decided  the  fate  of  an  engagement.  But  there  is  no 
other  evidence  of  the  exifitence  of  a  central  banner  or  emblem. 
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wards  are  of  minor  interest  to  us  up  to  the  time  when  the  siege  of 
Mexico  began.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  events  of  this  siege,  how- 
ever, should  illustrate  the  defensive  warfare  of  the  Mexicans. 

It  is  well  known  how,  by  a  shrewd  policy,  as  well  as  by  able 
strategy,  Cortes  succeeded  in  dismembering^  rather  than  overpow- 
ering, the  Nahuatl  confederacy  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  He  thus 
isolated  the  Mexican  tribe  proper,  cut  off  its  sources  of  reinforce- 
ment, and,  above  all,  cut  off  its  subsistence^  b}'  depriving  it  of  trib- 
ute and  barter.  The  time  came  at  last  when  even  those  pueblos 
on  the  lake  shores  nearest  to  Mexico  could  not,  or  would  not,  any 
longer  recognize  friendly  connections  with  their  former  military 
head.  The  surface  of  the  water-sheet  and  the  causeways  were 
alone  left  to  the  tribe  and  to  such  additional  warriors  as  had  joined 
them  in  their  abode,  from  the  outside,  to  share  their  fate.  As  long 
as  the  lake  could  be  freely  navigated  by  Mexican  canoes,  any  point 
of  the  mainland  was  exposed  to  attack  by  their  warriors.  There- 
fore Cort6s  launched  his  boats  or  ''brigantines,"  which  soon  cleared 
Lake  Tezcuco  proper,  driving  the  canoes  to  shelter  in  the  narrow 
canals  which  ran  all  through  the  pueblo.  His  land  forces  occupied 
three  out  of  the  four  issues  of  the  causeways  on  the  mainland. 
Theji  the  Mexicans  were  effectually  hemmed  in,  without  any  out- 
let be3'ond  the  limited  circulation  on  the  ponds  lying  west  of  the 
chief  causeways.  Cortes*  first  step  was  to  seize  Chapultepec,  and 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  water  running  thence  along  the 
causeway  to  Mexico.^os  Thus  deprived  of  drinking  water,  almost, 
since  that  of  the  lagune  was  not  wholesome,  with  limited  supplies 
of  food  only,  the  Mexican  tribe  was  surrounded  by  human  enemies 
without^  whilst  two  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  mankind,  thirst  and 
famine,  were  sure  to  threaten  them,  ultimately,  within. 

*<**  Mexico  was  provided  with  a  constant  supply  of  IVesh  water  from  Chapultepec. 
(Clavlgero,  Lib.  VII,  Cap.  LIV.)  The  channelH  were  constructed  of  stone,  live  feet  high, 
and  two  feet  broad  (Cortes. "  Carta  Segunda  '*).  It  was  one  of  the  first  moves  of  Cortes 
to  seize  the  s{)ring  supplying  these  channels.  The  Mexicans,  feeling  the  importance  of 
tlie  action,  defended  the  position  desperately.  (Bernal-I)iez.  Cap.  CL,  p.  17G.)  "  Acor- 
"damos  que  entrambas  capit^inias  juntas  fuesenios  k  quebrarel  iigua  de  chapultcpcque 
'•  de  que  86  proveia  la  ciudad,  que  estaba  desde  alii  de  Tacuba  aun  no  media  legua. 
"  E  yondo  k  los  quebrar  los  canos,  toparonnos  niuchos  guerreroe,  quo  nor*  esperaban  en 
*'el  camino;  porque  bien  eutendido  tenian  que  aqucUo  habia  de  nor  el  primoro  en  que 
••  los  podiamos  dafiar;  y  asi  como  nos  cncontraron  cerca  de  unos  pa»<>s  malos,  comen- 
"zaron  k  nos  flechar  y  tirar  vara  y  picdra  con  hondas,  e  nos  hirieron  k  tre?*  soldadosi; 
"  mas  de  presto  les  hlcimos  volver  las  espaldas,  y  nuestros  amigos  los  de  Tla^cnla  los 
*•  siguieron  de  manera,  que  matiiron  veinte  y  prendieron  siete  6  ocho  <hllos ;  y  ct)mo 
"  aquellos  grandes  escuadrones  estuvieron  puestos  en  buida,  les  (}uebrainos  los  cafios 
"por  donde  iba  el  agua  k  su  cindad,  y  desde  entonces  nunca  sefue  k  Mejico  cntre  tanto 
"  que  dur6  la  guerra."    (Also  Cortes.    1  Carta  III,  p.  71.) 
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Cortes  might  have  quietly  tmited  for  these  two  terrible  allies  to 
do  their  work  almost  alone,  had  it  not  been  for  two  reasons : 

The  principal  reason  was,  that  his  position  was  not  secure  among 
the  fickle  Indian  tribes,  which  the  thirst  for  revenge,  the  last  of 
spoil,  and  dazzling  success  on  his  part  had  temporarily  attached 
to  his  fate.  A  protracted  siege  lay  beyond  the  military  concep- 
tions, nay,  beyond  the  military  ability  of  the  Indians.  They  could 
not  remain  outside  of  their  homes  for  such  a  length  of  time.^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mexicans,  equally  unprepared  for  a 
lengthy  defence,  compelled  him  to  aggressive  action. 

Resorting  to  their  only  mode  of  warfare  where  a  sudden  dash 
with  overwhelming  numbers  was  not  any  longer  possible,^^  they 
made  a  number  of  feints,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  their  ene- 
mies into  an  ambush.  Moving  against  the  Spaniards  and  their 
allies  upon  the  causeways,  they  precipitately  fled  towards  the  flrst 
cat  as  soon  as  that  onslaught  was  repulsed.  When  the  pursuers 
arrived  there,  they  would  be  charged  in  flank  by  heavy  bodies  of 
warriors,  while  in  front  it  rained  missiles  of  every  kind  upon  them 
fh>m  behind  the  embankments  erected  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ditches.^*^    The  Spaniards,  however,  knew  too  well  how  disastrous 

*«  Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  CLIII,  p.  188,  Vcdia  II)  '*DeJemo«  de  hablar  do  los  grandes 
**  coinbates  que  nus  daban.  y  digainos  como  Due^trost  aniigo8  los  de  Tlascala  y  dc  chola- 
**  la  y  tiuaxocingo.  y  auii  losi  de  Tezcuc>o,  ncordaron  de  se  Ir  k  sus  ticrras.**  They  were 
diiibeartcncd.  nays  the  old  captain  (p.  IdiOt  but  there  Is  no  wonder,  since  the  place  had 
not  been  carried,  Indian-faHhion,  at  a  rush,  and  thus  they  grew  tired  or  waiting. 

It  if*  the  roost  tlecli<ive  tehtnuony  in  favor  of  our  views,  heretofore  already  expressed, 
that  the  Mexican  Indians  were  not  able  to  carry  on  a  protracted  campaign,  still  less  u 
siege  of  any  duration. 

'<"  During  the  siege,  tliero  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  the  Indian  allies  of  Cort(*8 
outnumbered  the  Mexicaiis.  It  would  Ije,  of  course,  unsafe  to  rely  upon  the  numerical 
statements  of  the  old  authorities.  They  all  vary.  But  if  we  only  recollect  that  Tlaz- 
callan,  Iluexotzinco,  Cholula,  Chalco,  Ttrzcuco,  and  some  of  the  other  main  tribi^s  joined 
the  Spaniards,  it  uecenHarily  convinces  us  that  the  numerical  superiority  was  on  tlie  side 
of  the  bc^iogers.  The  great  art  of  Cortes  lay  in  consolidating  the  forces  of  these  clif- 
ferent  tribei?,  which  otherwise,  in  many  cafiC"*,  were  enemies  of  long  standing.  With 
the  Spaniards  as  their  hathrs,  the  fate  of  Mexico  was  sealed,  provided  they  held  out 
long  enough.  In  all  the  engagement?,  the  European  soldiers  formed  but  the  nucleus 
around  which  their  allies  agglomerated.  If  they  advanced,  the  others  followed,  occu- 
pying always  so  many  of  the  Mexicans,  and  diverting  them  from  falling  too  heavily 
upon  tlie  white."*.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  power  of  the  Mexicans  gave  out,  the 
decde  of  the  allies  of  Cortes  grew  more  prominent,  since  there  were  more  non-combat- 
ants to  slaughter. 

aw  The  bridges  had  all  l)cen  removed,  and  entrenchments  constructed  frr^mr/ them. 
Besides,  pits  had  been  dug,  witli  eartliworks  on  botli  t^idos,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  arrej*ting  the  cavalry.  Long  lances,  armed  with  sword  blades  captured  IVom  the 
Spaniards  during  the  **  Noche  triste,"  were  used  l)y  Hie  Mexi<^ans  to  attack  the  horsemen. 
Against  the  brigantines,  rows  of  pointed  piles  had  been  rammed  in  below  the  surfice  of 
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a  retreat  would  prove  under  such  circumstances,  so,  followed  by 
their  native  allies,  they  persisted  and  overcame  the  obstacles  by 
storm.  The  very  Indian  tactics  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
the  whites  enabled  the  latter  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  causeways 
with  less  loss  than  a  directly  planned  assault  would  have  entailed.**^ 
Until  then,  the  Mexicans  could  make  use  of  canoes,  harassing 
both  flank  and  rear  of  their  enemies.  But  Cortes  speedily  widened 
the  first  cut  in  the  causeway,  and  sent  his  scows  with  artillery  to 
the  west  side.^^®  Thence  on,  while  the  brigantines  could  not  ef- 
fect anything  against  the  pueblo  itself,  they  still  kept  at  bay  the 
canoes  of  the  Mexicans,  and  moving  up  along  the  causeways  with 
the  land  force,  they  successfully  sustained,  by  a  lively  cannonade, 
the  efforts  of  the  latter  against  the  defences  at  the  cuts  and 
ditches.2" 

the  water.  Bernal-DieE  (Cap.  CL«  pp.  176, 177)  relates  that,  after  the  corps  of  Alyarado 
had  occupied  Tacuba,  the  MexicaDs  began  to  shout  to  them  vociferously  firom  the  cause- 
ways and  the  water  (then  yet  tree  to  them).  **  Y  aquellas  palabras  que  nos  decian  eran 
*'  con  pensamients  de  nos  Indignar  para  que  salidseuios  aquella  noche  k  guerrear,  y  herir- 
"  nos  mas  &  su  salvo.*'  Further  on  he  says :  '*  Y  como  aquello  hubimos  hecho,  acordaron 
"  nuestros  capitanes  que  luego  fu^semos  &  dar  una  vista  y  entrar  por  la  calzada  de  Tacu- 
**  ba  y  hacer  lo  que  pudi^semos  para  les  ganar  una  pueiite ;  y  llegados  que  fuimos  &  la 
"calzada,  eran  tantas  las  canons  que  en  la  laguna  estaban  llcnas  de  guerreros  y  en  las 
*'mismas  canons  y  calzadas.  que  nos  admiikbamos  dello;  y  tiraron  tanta  de  vara  y 
**  flecha  y  piedra  con  hondas,  que  en  la  primera  refriega  hirieron  treinta  de  nuestros 
'*  soldados  6  murieron  trds ;  y  annque  nos  hacian  tanto  dnno,  todavia  les  fuimos  entrando 
*'  por  la  calzada  adelante  basta  una  puente,  y  k  lo  que  yo  entendi,  ellos  nos  daban  lugar 
"k ello,  por  metemos  de  la  parte  de  la  puente;  y  como  alii  nos  tuvierou,  digo  que  car- 
''garon  tanta  multitud  de  guetreros  sobre  nosotros  que  no  no8  podiamos  valer.'*  The 
Mexicans  tdw&y a  provoked  the  Spanish  attack,  until  the  brigantines  were  masters  of  the 
ponds  lying  to  the  west  of  Mexico,  also.  (See  also  Cortes, '"  Carta  terccra,"  Vedia  I, 
p.  71." 

*o*The  first  attack  of  Alvnrado  was  repulsed.  But  subsequently  they  captured 
**  many  works  and  bridges.'*  The  fighting  was  very  obstinate,  the  Mexicnns  charging 
at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  See  Prescott  (Vol.  Ill,  Book  VI,  Cap.  p.  106  and 
107).  *^  During  the  first  five  or  six  days  after  their  encampment,  the  Spaniards  experi- 
**  enced  much  annoyance  from  the  enemy,  who  too  late  endeavored  to  prevent  their 
**  taking  up  a  position  so  near  the  capital,  and  which,  had  they  known  much  of  the  sci- 
*'  ence  of  war,  they  would  have  taken  better  care  themselves  to  secure.  Contrary  to 
**  their  usual  practice  the  Indians  made  their  attacks  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The 
'*  water  swarme<1  with  canoes,  which  hovered  at  a  distance  in  terror  of  the  brigantines, 
'*  but  stiU  approached  near  enough,  especially  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  to  send 
M  showers  of  arrows  into  the  Christian  camp.*' 

*^°The  brigantines  were  fla^bottomed  scows,  manned  with  small  guns.  Even  on 
the  water,  the  Mexicans  resorted  to  ambushes.  The  vicinity  of  the  pueblo  was  sur- 
rounded by  rows  of  pointed  piles,  below  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  squadrons  of 
canoes  were  sent  to  decoy  the  brigantines  into  such  treacherous  places.  On  one  oi'.ca- 
sion  they  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  vessels  in  this  manner.  (Pi-escott,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  28,  quoting  fV-om  Bemal-Diez.) 

<t^Tho  points  occupied  by  the  three  Spanish  divisions  were :  Tcpeyacnc  (Guadalupe 
Hidalgo),  at  the  north,  Tacuba  at  the  west,  and  Cayuacaa  to  the  southwest.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  occupy  Iztapalapaa,  but  the  poaiUon  could  not  be  carried,  and 
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In  this  manner  the  favorite  Mexican  tactics  of  decoy  and  am- 
bush were  gradually  overcome  step  by  step,  with  little  loss  of  life. 
Their  treacherous  sallies  were  not  only  not  dreaded,  they  were 
even  desired^  since  each  of  them  procured  a  new  basis  to  the 
assailants,  who  thus  eventually  reached,  from  three  sides,  the 
entrance  to  the  pueblo.  This  pueblo  lay  before  them  seemingly 
open  and  unfortified.  It  was  not  a  connected  town,  but  a  group 
of  minor  clusters,  interspersed  with  gardens,  through  which  water 
courses  filtered  in  all  directions.  From  large  squares,  massive 
truncated  pyramids  arose,  crowned  with  houses  of  worship.  A 
few  wide  thoroughfares  led  up  to  the  main  teo-calii,  which  the 
Spaniards  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  settlement.  The  Mexicans 
had  again  cut  these  thoroughfares,  erecting  bulwarks  of  stone 
and  earth  behind  them.  These  defences  could  be  carried  by  storm, 
and  the  heart  of  the  pueblo  reached.  But  once  there,  and  far 
enough  from  their  basis,  the  victorious  Spaniards  saw  the  flat 
housetops  suddenly  swarm  with  Indians,  which  showered  all  kinds 
of  missiles  upon  them.  Into  their  rear  large  bodies  of  warriors 
poured  by  alleys  and  cross-streets,  occupying  the  very  trenches 
they  had  just  passed.  Nothing  remained  for  the  assailants  but 
to  retreat  upon  the  causeways  ;  a  movement  not  always  easy,  and 
certainly  attended  with  loss.  In  order  to  avoid  such  dangerous 
ambushes,  in  which  the  temples  served  as  decoys,  and  each  com- 
munal dwelling  as  a  hiding  place  for  the  enemy,  Cortes  was  com- 
pelled to  advance  slowly  and  cautiousl}'.  No  trench  was  left  in 
the  rear  without  being  properly  filled  up,  and  in  the  end,  seeing 
that  the  entire  pueblo  was  but  a  complicated  trap  where  every 
house  was  an  eventual  stronghold,  he  resorted  much  against  his 
will,  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  levelling  to  the  ground  all 
constructions  which  might  afford  lurking  places  to  the  Mexicans. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  the  tribe  of  Mexico  was  driven  into  a  nar- 
rower space.  A  constantly  widening  girdle  of  smouldering  ruins 
closed  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and  if,  with  the  energy  of  de- 
spair, they  dashed  time  and  again  upon  this  ghastly  belt,  they  met 
at  its  inner  limits  their  wary  foes,  which  hurled  them  back,  im- 

thus  Sandoval,  who  comraanded,  marched  his  corps  to  the  north  side.  The  division 
advancing  from  Cuyuacan  soon  seized  Xoloc,  where  the  dykes  met,  and  cut  off  aU 
communication  with  the  south.  Tlie  brigantinee,  after  clearing  the  lake,  and  dislodging 
the  MexicanH  from  some  eminences  arising  above  the  water,  where  small  '*  tco-calli '' 
had  been  erected,  kept  up  communication  between  the  three  divisions,  and  assisted 
them  iu  their  efforts  against  the  trenches  of  the  causeways. 
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proving  the  opportunity  to  advance  further  towards  them. 
Meanwhile,  hunger  was  looming  up  in  their  midst,  engendering 
pestilence.  Their  bodies  were  weakening  day  by  day,  there  were 
no  means  of  subsistence  left,  the  women  and  children  wandered 
about  like  living  corpses,  without  fear  of  Cortes'  ruthless  Indian 
allies.  Still  the  tribe  did  not  submit,  and  when,  twice,  the  war- 
chiefs  represented  the  futility  of  future  defence,  the  "  chief  council," 
as  supreme  authority,  sternly  declared :  "  that  it  was  better  to  die 
"fighting,  than  to  remain  in  the  power  of  those  who  would  en- 
"  slave  and  torture  them."  212  ^t  last,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1521,  Cortes,  advancing  "across  the  black  and  blasted  environs 
"  which  lay  around  the  Indian  capital,"  ordered  a  final  onslaught 
upon  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  Mexicans  :  "  huddled  together 
"in  the  utmost  confusion,  all  ages  and  sexes,  in  masses  so  dense 
"  that  they  nearly  forced  one  another  over  the  brink  of  the  cause- 
"  ways  into  the  water  below.  Some  had  climbed  on  the  terraces, 
"others  feebly  supported  themselves  against  the  walls  of  the 
"  buildings.  Their  squalid  and  tattered  garments  gave  a  wildness 
"to  their  appearance,  which  still  further  heightened  the  ferocity  of 
"  their  expression,  as  they  glared  on  their  foes  with  eyes  in  which 
"hate  was  mingled  with  despair." 213  Exposed  to  a  destructive 
fire  from  all  sides,  the  half  famished  crowd  attempted  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, then  scattered,  preferring  flight  to  surrender.  But  they 
were  speedily  overtaken  and  the  principal  chiefs  captured,  tluis 
leaving  Mexico  definitively  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  events  of  the 
siege  of  the  pueblo  of  Mexico.  It  is  because  they  illustrate, 
better  than  any  other  page  of  their  history,  Indian  defensive  war- 
fare, carried  to  its  highest  point  of  development.  The  Mexicans, 
during  this  memorable  defence,  achieved  the  most  that  any  Indian 
tribe  could  achieve,  up  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Their  resist- 
ance, in  that  respect,  stands  unparalleled.  Besides,  its  very 
tenacity,  the  fortitude  with  which  they  lx)re,  without  yielding,  the 
greatest  sufferings,  are  a  further  evidence  that  what  they  did, 
was  not  out  of  fear  of  a  crushing  despotism  ruling  them  with  an 


«"  nornal-Diez  (Vcdia  II.  cnp.  CLIV,  p.  191.  and  CLV,  p.  101).  The  Counril  op|)o?e«! 
the  advice  of  Quanhtemotzin,  who  was  for  surrender  :  —  '*pouiendolo  pm*  dclante  el 
fln  «le  i*u  tic  el  gran  niontezuma,"  p.  IW. 

«w  W.  U.  PreacoU  (Book  VI,  cap  VIII,  p.  200  and  201). 
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iron  hand,  but  hy  free  common  consent.  It  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  facts  we  have  advanced :  that  the  Mexicans  were  not 
subject  to  a  dcspotical  power,  but  organized  after  the  principles 
of  a  barbarous,  but  free  military  democracy. 
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ON  THE   DISTRIBUTION  AND    TENURE  OP  LANDS,  AND  THE 
CUSTOMS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  INHERITANCE,  AMONG 

THE  ANCIENT  MEXICANS. 


Bt  Ad.  F.  Baicdbuss. 


Is  a  previous  paper  we  have  endeavored  to  describe  the  warlike 
customs  and  organization  of  the  Mexican  tribe. ^  Our  conclusions 
in  regard  to  them  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  generally 
adopted,  since,  instead  of  the  military  despotism  which  heretofore 
has  been  admitted  as  existing  in  ancient  Mexico,  we  found  but  the 
military  democracy  peculiar  to  a  warlike  tribe.'  It  is  our  purpose 
now  to  investigate  how  far  the  Mexicans  may  have  progressed  in 
their  notions  about  tlie  tenure  and  distribution  of  the  soil. 

The  pidture  which  nearly  all  the  authors,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  trace  of  the  condition  of  aboriginal  Mexico  is  that  of  a 
feudal  monarchy .3  This  alone  should  fix  permanently  the  mode  of 
landed  tenure.  It  implies  also  tlie  notion  of  abstract  ownership, 
and  thus  indicates  a  high  stale  of  culture.     But  we  have  already 

I  "  On  the  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient  MexicanB,"  in  10th  An- 
nual Kcport  of  the  rcabody  Museum  of  American  Archwology  and  Ethnology. 

•  "  Art  of  War,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,"  pp.  113, 114. 115,  to  127  inclusiye, 
especiaily  the  notes.  Jieo  also  "Ancient  Society,"  by  Lewis  II.  Morgan.  (N.  York, 
1877.)    Part  II,  chapter  VII,  ••  The  Aztec  Confederacy,*'  pp.  188-214  incluslye. 

*  The  flr8t  information  tending  to  represent  the  condition  of  Mexico  as  a  fendal 
state  was  probaldy  ftirniBlied  l)y  Cortdti;  or  through  his  expedition  at  least.  The  re- 
ports of  tlic  preceding  voyage  of  Grijalva  (1518)  contain  no  positive  statements.  On 
the  other  hand  tlie  certiticate  ii^sued  by  Cortes  (probably  about  the  20  May,  1519,  or  28 
days  after  his  landing  at  Ulna),  to  the  ctiiefs  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco,  already 
spealcs  of  "the  great  Montezuma,  widch  resides  in  this  great  city  of  Tenoirhtitlan  and 
all  its  province^i."  We  liave  not  Coi  tcs'  flrrt  letter  to  the  emperor,  but  in  his  second  re- 
port, :)0  Oct  ,  1520,  l)c  mentions  "a  great  Lord  called  Mutezunia."  (Vedia, "  llistoriadorea 
primitivos  dc  Indian,"  Vol.  I.  Carta  Scgunda,  pp.  12  and  13.)  The  same  dispatch  con- 
tains a  number  of  details  on  Montezuma's  [>ower,  f^ora  which  a  feudal  empire  was  neces- 
sarily construed  as  for  in.>-t.  (p.  'S:i) :  "  There  arc  in  tliis  great  city  many  very  large  and 
line  houses,  the  cause  of  it  being  that  all  the  Lonh  of  the.  land,  vasaah  of  the  said  Mth 
teczum*it  have  their  houses  in  that  city  .  .  .  ."  "What  has  been  ascertained  is:  that 
bis  sovereignty  was  almost  as  large  as  Spain  .  .  ."  (p.  34.)  Gomara,  who  published  his 
"Conquihta  do  Mcjico"  in  1552,  already  mentions  "  thirty  lords  of  one-hundred-tlious- 
and  vassals  each,  and  ttiree-thousand  lords  of  places."  ( Vedia  I,  p.  345.  "  Corte  y  gnoi'da 
de  Moteczuma.")     Oviedo  ("  Flistoria  general  y  natural  de  Indias,"  Vol.  Ill,  Lib. 

Report  Pkabody  Museum,  II.    25. 
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seen  that  the  institutions  of  the  Mexicans  were  democratic  and 
not  monarchical,  that  tlieir  cliiefs  and  leaders  filled  elective,  and 
in  no  case  hereditary  positions.^  This  latter  fact  whose  final  dis- 
cussion we  reserve  for  another  occasion,  speaks  strongl>'  against 
the  existence  of  privileged  classes,  based  npon  territory  and 
landed  property ;  therefore  it  also  militates  against  feudality 
itself. 

Still  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  become  prejudiced  by  such 
indications,  against  the  views  generally  accepted.  They  merely 
warn  us  of  the  difficidties  of  our  task.  These  difficulties  are 
greater  yet  than  those  against  which  we  contended  in  our  first 
essay.  The  military  life  of  the  Mexicans  has  furnished  the  bulk 
of  their  history,  and  through  it  a  number  of  facts,  by  which  the 
former  could  be  almost  restored.  The  question  of  distribution  of 
the  soil,  however,  api)arently  relates  to  customs  only ;  broken  up 
and  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  centuries  ago.  Nevertheless, 
accessory  facts,  and  especially  a  merely  cursory  review  of  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  may  enable  us  yet  to  form  an  idea  of 
these  customs.  The  Mexican  rules  of  inheritance  are  in  direct 
connection  with  them  also,  and  lastly,  the  acts  of  the  A^jHniiards 
during  the  first  times  after  the  conquest,  when  they  more  or  less 
suddenly  overturned  the  ancient  order  of  things,  should  bring  to 
light  many  forgotten  features  of  aboriginal  tenure  and  distribution 
of  the  soil. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  programme  —  so  to  say  —  of  our 
work,  we  have  yet  to  oUer  two  explanations  ere  we  proceed  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  proper,  itself. 

In  the  llrst  place:  by  **  accessory  facts,"  we  refer  to  the  social 
orfjauiuifiim  uf  the  Mexicans  in  particular.    It  is  inseparable  from 

XXXMI.  OMji.  XIA'I.  i».  .'>a'l)  acam  *»p<'aks  of  "moro  th:iii  thi-oethou*>an«l  lonls  his  sub- 
ject-, »"j«rh  viw  of  many  va.>">als.  au'l  farh  1h*M  h\'<  i>riiiriiKil  «hvellinK  in  Temi^tltan, 
rt'!«iiliii;r  Uu>ro  ccitain  nuintii>  each  year.'*  Tlio  authoi*.  a  fririKl  of  Coliinihus,  and 
]>vr>«Miall}  ariiuaii)t<.Ml  with  all  tlio  I'linntMtt  nion  of  ilie  coniiuo^t.  l'0^i«hMl  at  the  West 
Indio.o  ami  NiraiaKtii^  until  l.Vx;  Jils  !>tay  tlioii>;li  intcnti)>t(M|  by  at  K'n>t  .'>i\  vuynfres  to 
S|>ain  an<l  daok).  \\as  one  ol  the  niu>t  eautions  an<l  iH'.^t  t^'iinateil  of  tlie  <>l<t  ehrouiflerv. 
lUit  the  I'hief  ovt>;inator  of  the  feiolnl  view  i-  Feniaiulo  de  Alva  l\tlil\>M'liill.  a  half 
brei'd  of  Te/.i-uro.  and  l>elonf;in)r  to  the  kin  <»f  that  trUn''.-  elih'flain>.  1I»'  wrote  about 
the  year  ]i'iOi>.  and  l»t»ih  of  hi!<  works,  ilie  •*  Helarioues  hi«itoriea>."  and  the  "  Ilistoria 
de  lo>  i'hnhiniei'o^  o  n-ye-*  antijfuo*  de  Tt'2<"!ii'o,'*  |»re.<«ent.  it  ^h■»ulll  n"l  U*  denieil,  a 
pietnre  of  locie^d  devrlopnuMil  of  frutlal  in~titntion^  i»n  Mexican  -od.  T<>ri(neniadaof 
etmrse  eoneur-o.  We  \\o\tv  to  he  able  to  inve-li>r;»l»',  el-ewhen\  the  el  tnii'»  of  IxtlU* 
xm'hitl  to  the  rank  of  a  reliable  •'«»nri*e.  Katine--*.  however,  eoujiieU  u-i  Ik-ic  to  men- 
tion  the  aboxe  author*,  a-*  the  ni:nn>la>s  of  i  urrent  o|iiniou. 
*  •*  Art  of  War."  etc.,  hl  IW,  liji  au»l  hd. 
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landed  tenure,  and  we  therefore  must  recur  to  it  frequently'  in  the 
course  of  our  alhisions  to  the  history  of  the  tribe. 

Secondly :  we  do  not  pretend  to  review  the  history  of  ancient 
Mexico  as  full}'  as  it  should  he  done,  but  only  as  far  as  it  touches 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Many  [)oints  therefore,  which  ought  to 
be  closely  scrutinized,  will  be  passed  over  lightlj',  or  without  any 
discussion. 

One  of  the  most  learned  authors  of  the  IGth  century,  on  Amer- 
ican topics,  —  the  Jesuit  father  Joseph  de  Acosta,  saj's:  "Learned 
men  aflirm  and  write  that  the  relations  and  the  memories  of  these 
Indians  do  not  go  further  back  than  four-hundred  j'ears "^ 

Indeed,  although  much  has  l)cen  written  about  the  aboriginal 
history  of  Mexico,  it  appears  as  if  the  12th  century  was  the  limit 
of  definite  tradition.^  What  lies  beyond  it  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
remnants  of  traditions  boing  intermingled  with  legends  and  myth- 
ological fancies.  Nothing  iK>sitive  can  be  gathered  except  that, 
even  during  the  earliest  times,  Mexico  was  settled  or  overrun  by 
sedentary,  as  well  as  by  nomadic  tribes,  —  that  both  acknowledged 

^  "  Ili^^torin  nntiiral  y  morn!  (\q  las  Iiidias,'^  TJb.  I.  rap.  XXV,  p.  83.  Tlie  passage 
relates  dircrtly  to  Terii,  but  is  just  as  appliralile  to  Mexira. 

*  ••  Wo  venture  to  ussuiiie  this  ]H'rioil  as  the  one  <lnrii)K  w'hirh  traditional  histoiy  of 
>Iexi<'<>  really  l»egiiis.  Of  «<Mirse.  th<»f*e  writers  who  have  niatle  the  labrirationof  a  Mex- 
ii-an  <"hronnlo{ry  a  special  object,  ^o  nuioli  lurtlier  back.  The  late  Abl>e  JJra-seur  tie 
IJ.nirbtnirK.  lor  in:»t.inci',  iju<»les  tlie  *•  ('o«lex  <.-hiuialpi»p«»<'««"  purported  to  lieur  dale  ±8 
May,  1.'>.V*<,  and  wiiich  begins  an  roII.»\v.«*  (lli.-lory  of  the  Ihive  suns).  "Tliis  is  the  l)ejfin- 
i)in^  of  the  hititoiii>r>  ot  all  kinds  which  happened  a  lon^  time  a^o,  how  the  eartli  was 
divided,  and  di.->tribut«Ml  (o  eacii  one.  its  ori^'in  and  foundation,  how  the  sun  bejran  to 
give  to  fa«h  one  his  .share,  a>ir-i>fnin^  the  limit.-;  tliere  are  now  six  times  four-hundred 
ycarf«,  and  one-hnndrcd  more,  and  thirteen  more  .  .  .  ."  Tlie  distinguished  hi^toriall 
conclu'les  therefrom,  that  JC>5  IJ.  C.  there  occnrre«l  alreatly,  in  Middle  America,  a  di- 
vision (d*  land.i  acf-ordinjf  to  a  sy^temati**  regi.-ter  (■•  lN>pol-Vuh."  Introductitm,  page 
CXI).  Clavigero's  (.  hi-onolo;:y  begin.-  TilMJ  A.  I).  (**  Sloria  del  Messico,"  Lib.  II.  cap. 
J;.  I>on  Mariano  Veytia  (■*  Ili.sturia  Antigua  <ie  Mcjict),"  pnbbir-hed  by  8r.  UrU»ga,  iJiW;, 
after  llxing  the  <latc  ol  the  e^labli.silnlent  of  "  IIuchuetla])allan/'  to  the  year  *2'i:{7  of  tlio 
eairh's  creation  (Vol.  I,  cai».  II,  p.  2.i),  or  ITlM!  IJ.  C.  (p.  'ilu;  begins  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Tollec^i  at  T<dant/.inco  in  C'.'T  A.  1).  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  \1\,  ol  Int  vcduine}.  Ixllilxochitl 
(•*  Hi.-toiie  des  Chi<diimr4ne«i  on  des  anciens  r«>is  de  Tezcut'o,"*  translation  by  Mr. 
Ternaux  Conii)ans)  .-ays:  (Cap.  II  p.  \.\)  that  the  Tollees  founded  Tollan  r><i,J  A.  1>.  No 
reliaiK'.c  can  be  ))la<!ed  on  ihe-e  statements  and  dates.  They  are  not  any  longer  tradi* 
tional,  but  mythic.il,  and  although  we  ar«!  far  from  di.Megarding  the  importance  of 
legend.*)  or  myths  for  hi.-^torii-al  investigations,  we  ht ill  cannot  accept  them  as  chrou<> 
logical  bases.  Th«.'  oldest  <late  in  the  history  ol  Mexi<-o  which  appear^  to  be  approxi- 
niatelv  cerU'tin  is  Uiat  of  the  settlement  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  m.irsh  where  thev  hubse- 
quenll\  built  the  pueblo  nf  Tt.'iiuciititlan.  Jt  would  about  agieewith  A.  I>.  ];i2.').  Al* 
lowing  two  centimes  mon'  for  the  peiiod  iluriiig  w)ii<*h  tlie  Mexicans  an*l  their  kinilred 
tribes  rea<*hed  the  valley,  we  are  carried  l«>  the  twelfth  century  as  the  time  tnmi  which 
di.stinct  tradition  has  y<«t  reache<l  n-.  What  lies  beyond  can  »»ccasionally  be  rendered 
of  value  lor  ethnological  puriio.^res,  but  it  admits  of  no  delluite  historical  use. 
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a  common  origin,  while  the  sedentary  tribes  were  still  further  con- 
nectetl  together  by  the  bond  of  language, —  and  that  the  original 
home  of  these  people  lay  to  the  north  of  Mexican  territory.  We 
further  can  infer,  tliat  even  the  sedentary  tribes,  among  which  the 
ToLTKCS  are  most  conspicuous,  had  nowliere  advanced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  nation  or  state;  2^olitical  society^  based  upon  territory 
and  landed  property,  being  unknown  to  them.  Their  institutions 
appear  to  have  been  democratic^  their  manner  of  living  communal^ 
thus  excluding  the  idea  of  feudality  altogether ;  even  at  those  re- 
mote periods  of  Mexican  history.''     The  usual  inter-tribal  wars, 

7  Our  information  in  regrant  to  the  ToItecH  U  limited  and  obscure.  The  name  itself 
Rpi>ears  to  be  u  8uniame:  *•  Toltccatl"— "  offi  *ial,  do  arte  mcr.anica,  o  niaej^tro*'  (Mo- 
lina,  Vocabulario,  Parte  II.  p.  U«)-  Torquemada  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p.  37)  "I  merely 
say,  that  Tulteca  signiflos  a  skilled  worker  .  .  .  ."  Veytia  (Vul.  I,  cap.  XXI,  pp.  2(M^ 
and  2(Ni).  Sahagun  ("HiHtoria  general  de  las  cosas  de  NuevaEspana,''  edited  by  Don 
Carlos  Maria  de  BuHtamanto,  V^ol.  Ill,  Lib.  X.  cap.  XXIX,  p.  \m).  **  First  the  Tultecas, 
tiigiiif\-ing  excellent  workmen  .  .  .  .'^(p.  107)  **  y  no  tenian  otro  nombre  particular  sine 
cste  i\\ic  tomaron  de  la  curio^idad,  y  primor  de  Ian  ubras  que  hacian,  que  se  llamaron 
obras  tultei^as,  6  pea  como  si  digesemos,  ofUciaies  pulidos  y  curiosos  .  .  .  .^  Their 
proper  name,  as  wo  8hall  hereafter  see,  was  *'  Cl.ichimeca?,"— in  common  with  all  the 
aliorigines  of  Mexico.  Kvon  buch  tribes  an  are  reporU'd  to  have  preceilcd  tliem,  like  tlie 
Xiealancas  and  Olmecas.  are  eonnecte<l  wiih  report**  indicating  ttie  Hunc  origin.  Thus 
Motolinia  (*'Hihtoria  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva-E-'pana"  in  Sr.  Icazlialceta's  "Coleccion 
de  DocumentOh,"  Vol.  1),  sayn:  (*' Epistola  proemiai,"  p.  7),  lliat  the  Xiealancas  and 
Mexicans  descended  fn)ni  sons  of  tlie  same  fallier.  Goinara  (**Ct»n«nii>ta  de  Mcjico," 
Veilia  1,  p.  -41^),  .«says  ll»e  same,  and  al>*o  that  •Tlinecatlli"  wan  one  of  their  brothers, 
and  tliat  fiimi  him  tlio  Olnieca.-*  descended.  .Sahagun,  liowevcr  (Lib.  X.  p.  117),  ••ontra- 
dict.-^.  excluding  tlic  •*  01nie<'a.s,  Vi*toti,  and  Nonooaica"  from  tlie  ^^'ucral  appeihition 
<»f  ChK'ltiniei'as,  l»ut  includes  nearly  all  the  otlier  tribes  of  Mexico  undor  a  common 
origin.  lUit  Veytia  seenif*  to  con-ider  the  riniccas  and  Xiealancas  as  descending  from 
tlic  ^ame  ^lock  as  the  Toltecs(Vol.  Leap.  XIIL  p.  I.V)}:  th<iugh  his  ■^^tatrmcnts  iniuht  be 
more  po.sitivc  yet.  The  Toiler  language  was  the  **  Naliuall,''  a  fact  too  fie-iiiently  men- 
tittned  to  need  any  further  (]uolations.  Through  it  tlieir  coniiertion  >vitlt  tlie  trilies  of 
the  vaUey  of  Mexico,  with  the  Tlaxcallans.  lluexoizineaf.  C  holullaus,— and  also  the 
>'i(|uirans  of  Nicaragua  is  establi>he<l  beyon«l  a  di»ul)l.  Their  «livi-i.»n  of  lime  and 
numeral  system  (as  far  as  tlie  language  allows  a  Jmlirnienl'.  was  ihe  fame  as  tliat  of  the 
natives  of  Miclihu.-ican,  Oajaca.  Chiapa-*,  Yucatan,  and  (luatemala.  If  we  a«l»l  to  Hieso 
indication>  tlio>e  derived  from  l»»eal  myth^  and  legends,  we  becniue  inclined  to  lielievo 
the  reports,  that  the  abo^lKine^  of  Yucatan  and  (Guatemala  for  in>t;inci>.  :ire  direct  de* 
scendants  of  the  T«»ltec-,  or  at  lea-t  from  their  original  stock.  Thi!»  fa«-t  acquires  a 
cerlam  importance,  >ince  it  enabh'S  u«i,  frt>ni  the  condition  ol  llie>e  tril»e*  at  the  tin»e 
of  tlieir  Mr>t  conl.nct  with  the  Spaniards.  an«l  from  their  loc;il  traditions.  t<»judi:e  partly 
<»f  the  >tatU'i  of  the  T<>ltecs.  and  i«eihap»  to  reetinstrnci  their  c»»ndition  and  organiza- 
tion »»f  M'ciety. 

In  Older  to  attempt  an  investigation  of  the  true  con<litioii  of  Toltoc  soriety,  we  have 
to  i"i»nsider  three  different  points  which  are  Ihe  following:  Heji^rt-i  about  the  Ttdiees, 
conlaincil  in  Mexican  -tum-ei-;  since  only  in  Mexico  tiny  were  called  b>  lh.it  name, 
llepori*  about  the  con<lition  of  the  Tollecs  in  Mexico  «j/r.r  their  n'ptntf.l  di-per.-iMn. 
The  ci»n'lition  and  organization  of  fuch  trilK's,  oiit«.iile  «>f  diivct  Me\:c:in  inlhimce, 
which  •'lill  acknowlcilged  an  original  connection  with  what  ha>  been  called  the  Tollecs 
in  Mexico. 

It  we  follow  the  traditions  current  in  the  Mexican  valley,  as  reported .»fr#/  by  father 
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as  well  between  sedentar}*  Indians  and  roving  tribes,  as  among  the 

Sahagiin  (hardly  any  of  h\»  predecessors  mentioning  the  Toltecs,— a  fact  not  devoid  of 
importnnci*  I)  it  simply  appears  tliat  tlie  Toltccs  were  sedentary  people,  therefore  agri- 
cullural  and  proportionately  skilled  in  tlio  use  of  metals  and  stones  (Lib.  X.  rap.  XXIX, 
Vol.  .S).  The  Kame  author,  in  his  tale  about  the  fortunes  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  whom  he 
acknowledged  as  distinctly  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  Toltece,  says  that  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  V,  p.  248,  of  Vol.  I) :  the  pueblo  of  Tollan  had  two  chiefs,— that  it  was  engaged  in 
war  witli  anotiicr  tribe  not  far  distant  (C<iatepec,  cap.  VI,  p.  249),—  thus  showing  at  the 
same  time :  that  the  Toltecs  were  not  sul>ject  to  a  ruler  residing  in  Tula,  as  is  commonly 
reported,  but  that  Tula  (or  Tollan).  wa^  the  settlement  of  a  tril)e.  without  authority  over 
any  others.  There  are  other  inclications,  in  this  very  legend  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  to  show 
that  the  Toltccs  of  Tula  were  very  independent  f^om  their  chiefs  (See  cap.  VI  to  XI). 
Further  on.  if  we  follow  the  peregrinations  of  Quetzalcohuatl  afU>r  the  same  authority, 
it  strikes  us  that  thin  mythical  personage  travels  through  a  singularly  disjointed  coun- 
try.  PIvery where  he  meets  strange  places  (Cai>.  XII  to  XIV),  not  subject  to  the  tribe 
from  which  he  originally  went  out. 

Torquemada  ("  Monarchia  Indiana,'*  Lib.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p.  37),  is  more  detailed.  lie 
asserts  that  the  Toltecs  wore  originally  led  by  seven  chiefs,  but  tliat  after  their  settle- 
ment at  Tulantzinco  they  elected  a  "  king,"  establishing  as  a  rule  that  no  one  of  these 
Bo-callcd  monarchs  should  "  rule"  any  longer  than  flay-two  years,  and  that  if  he  died 
previously  "  the  repul)lic  governed  until  the  expiration  of  the  time.*'  In  his  relation  of 
the  history  of  Quetzalcohuatl  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  pp.  254,  2M,  and  350),  whom  he  dis- 
tinctly connect!)  with  1  ula,  the  same  fact  is  mentioned  as  in  Sahagun,  namely;  that  the 
inhal>itants  of  the  countr}'  were  divided  into  independent  tribes,  such  aa  Tula,  Cholula, 
Quauhrjue<!hollan  and  others. 

It  is,  however,  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl.  whose  writings  have  fUmished  the 
chief  material  f(»r  the  Toltec  hictory.  He  gathered  his  facts  H'om  his  kinsmen,  and,  he 
Bays,  from  ancient  picture-writ higs  which  they  explained  to  him  (**IIist.  des  Chichi- 
mi^ques"  Dedication  to  the  vice-roy  of  Mexico  p.  XIII,  and  XIV).  Also  H'om  songs.  It 
is  a  slender  basis  lor  his  otlierwise  very  positive  statements,  since  it  may  well  be  ac- 
cepted that  Toltec  picture-wriiinRS  did  scar<"ely  exist  any  more  at  his  time,  unless  we 
except  such  as  are  anjilo^f^np  to  Mu»  Drcsdcn-Codex  (Humboldt  '•  Vues  <les  Cordill^rcs 
et  monuments  de?*  licuplcs  indigent's,  etc."  Plate  XLV  of  the  atlas  in  f»>lio).  regarding 
tljem  as  of  Toltec  oiigin.  Tliese,  however,  no  Mexican  native  could  have  iuterpi-eted 
at  that  time. 

Ixtlilxochitl  also  speaks  of  seven  chiefs  of  the  Toltecs  ("lis  avaient  sept  chefs,  et 
choisissaient  altcrnativeujeiit  nn  d'entreux  pour  les  gonverner."  Hist,  des  Chichi- 
mf<iues,"  Cap.  II,  p.  13;  al^o  "Scgunda  Relacion"  in  Vol.  IX,  p.  32:<,  of  Lord  Kings- 
boron;^h'8  '•  Antiquities  of  Mexico.")  He  c<jnally  mentions  the  52  year  period  of  the 
head-chief  (Cap.  II,  p.  l.'i).  and  in  his  •'  Tcn'cra  Itclacion  "  (p.  325),  but  adds  in  tlie  **  Cu- 
arta  Kchu'/ion"  (p.  .'J2»») :  '•  E-tc  MitI  gobein«>  5U  anos  y  (piebro  en  la  orden  antigua  do 
los  Tultecas  de  jj:f»l>crnar  r>2  ano.^." 

But  he  also  tells  us  in  Ins  Second  '*  K»'lation  "  that  at  Tollantzinco  "they  constructed 
of  planks  a  house  lar^c  enough  toacconiniodate  the  entire  nation,"  and  hmts  nt  a  numl>er 
of  scattered  sottlcnicDts  s)>rinKing  up.  though  he  insists  that  these  were  all  dependen- 
cies of  a  great  Toltec  "enipirc."  Ncvertlicle.*s,  his  <lescription  of  the  wars  among  the 
Toltecs  (••  (piinta  Kclacion  ")  is  not  in  favor  of  the  latter  assumption. 

It  is  mosM}-  on  such  statements  that  Don  Mariano  Veytia  has  based  the  Toltec  history 
which  forms  the  beginning  of"  the  "  Hi-toria  antigua  de  Mejico." —  Hut  the  eminent  Mex- 
ican scholar  (he  wrote  about  the  niid<lle  of  the  I8th  <:entury)  has  ad«le<l  some  other  de 
tails,  which  we  dare  not  ne;rleet  hen;. 

In  common  with  all  the  otlnMs.  Veytia  places  the  origin  of  the  Toltecs  to  the  North, 
where  he  locates  tlie  j:reat  eity  of  HueliuctlMpallan.  Df  this  great  city  he  says:  •*  The 
houses  in  which  they  dwelt,  as  well  in  the  city  as  in  tlie  other  settlements  were  then  (and 
for  many  centuries  alterwanlH.allhonKh  tiiey  had  Kings  an<l  govennnents  already)  but 
natural  caverns,  which  they  also  imitated.    These  were  all  their  dwelhngs,  they  sub- 
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village-Indians  themselves,  were  waged  during  these  early  periods. 

fisted  on  nuito,  herbs  and  the  cha^e,  and  dressed  in  the  sliins  of  wild  beasts ^ 

(Vol.  I.  cap.  Ill,  p.  £).)— From  this  place  there  went  out  bands  or  families  (Cap.  II,  p. 
24),  *'  taking  each  one  a  different  name,  after  that  of  the  chief  or  fother  of  the  fiunily 
leading  tliem,^  and  one  of  these  bunds  were  the  Toltecs. 

These  were  again  composed  of  seven  lineages  (Cap.  XXI.  p.  207),  and  the  gOTem- 
ment  "  rcside<l  in  the  seven  principal  chiefs''  (Cap.  XXII.  p.  214).  Describing  the  per- 
egrinations of  tliiH  tribe  until  they  reatrhed  central  Mexico,  he  again  mentions  the  large 
house  made  at  Tollantzlnco  **in  which  when  completed,  all  the  peo]>le  found  room" 
(Cap.  XXII.  p.  221).  and  flnaliy  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  227),  the  formal  change  made  by  fV-ee 
common  consent  of  all  the  Toltecs,  of  their  heretofore  democratic  government  into  a 
desi>otic  monarchy,  with  descent  in  the  male  line,  but  the  term  of  ofBce  of  each  <»f  these 
despots  limited  to  flfty-two  years  (Cap.  XXV).  We  also  read  of  a  number  of  pueblos 
co^xixting  with  ToUan,  but  reputed  subject  to  it,  in  direct  opposition  to  Sahagun 
and  Torquemada,  and  even  sonvetimes  to  himself.  Of  course,  there  are  alinndant 
details  about  the  arts  and  sciences  attributed  to  the  Toltecs,  Uie  magnificence  of  their 
buildings,  etc.,  etc.  To  all  tliese  we  shall  refer  on  another  occasion.  In  regard  to 
weapons  and  military  costume  Veytia  confirms  what  we  have  already  said  (Art  of  War, 
p.  126,  and  note  No.  124),  about  the  great  analogy  between  the  Mexicans  proper  and 
other  tribes  of  older  date  (See  cap.  XXXIII,  p.  289). 

Veytia  was  the  precursor  and  cotemi>orary  of  the  Abb^  Clavigero,  but  the  tatter's 
work,  **Storia  antica  del  Messico**  was  printed  filly-six  years  previous  to  the  writings 
of  the  former.  Clavigero's  statements  are,  in  a  condensed  form,  but  a  repetition  of 
those  of  Veytia,  with  whom  he  corresponded. 

If  we  now  attentively  consider  the  above  we  shall  readily  see : 

(1).  That  the  Toltecs  were  descended  f)rom  at  least  scroi-nomades. 

(2).  They  were  organized  in  consanguine  groups,  govemmentally  sovereign,  whose 
chiefs  formed  the  council  of  the  tribe. 

(3).  They  possessed  a  head  war-chief,  elected  for  life,  f>ince  the  limitation  of  the  office 
for  tffty'two  years  is  in  itself  a  concession,  that  the  incumbent  held  it  for  life- 
time.. 

(4).  Tliey  practised  communism  in  living. 

(5).  Consequently,  their  organization  and  institution  was  democratic,  not  monarchi- 
cal, and  the  picture  of  a  feudal  empire  among  them  is  erroneous. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  10th  or  11th  century  of  our  era,  the  Toltecs  of 
Mexico  were  dis)>ersed ;  only  a  few  settlements  remaining.  Of  these  the  principal  were 
removed  to  Tczcnco  "where  the}'  founded  four  quarters,  since  the  Culhua><.  as  the 
Tolte<*H  were  then  called,  formed  four  families  "  (Ixtlilxochitl.  *'Hi««t.  des  Chichimeque*," 
cap.  XIII,  p.  87.  Mr.  Ternaux  has  tran.»lated  "tribes"  but  the  Spanish  origiUHl  has 
"familief-.'')  This  is  a  further  evidence  of  what  we  have  advance^i.  the  four  quarters 
being  consanguine  group!*  localized,  or  "ircnto?,"  as  Mr.  Morgan  has  established  the 
term  in  "  Ancient  Society."    FoudaliMm.  however,  is  incompatible  with  gentile  society. 

Those  of  the  Toltecs  who  emigratetl  are  reported  to  have  fle<l  to  the  South  where 
perhaps  others  of  their  language  had  preceded  them.  Among  such  as  have  been  re- 
porte<l  of  the  same  orit^in,  the  .Maya  of  Vucuttui,  and  tlie  QQutclie  of  (iuateniala  are 
most  prominent.  Sr.  Orozco  y  Kerra,  in  his  excellent  work  "(ieografia  de  las  Lenguaa 
y  Cart'i  Ktnogi-Htica  de  Mexico,"  reganis  the  Maya  and  QQuiche  as  sister-langiiages 
(Part  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  IS).  If  the  ansumptitm  i-*  correct  that  ihey  are  of  Toltec  descent, 
the  ret>orts  about  the  condition  of  these  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  con<|ue>t,  or  in  their 
undisturbed  aboriginal  condition,  are  of  weight  for  this  disciis>ion. 

Yucatan,  at  the  time  of  its  ilrst  discovery  (1517),  was  inhabited  by  numerous  seilen- 
tary  trilH»s».  not  conncctiMl  with  each  other  (Bcrnal  Diei  <lel  Castillo,  **lIi^toria  venla- 
dera  de  la  Conqui>ta  ile  Nneva  K!»pana,'*  cap.  XXIX,  p.  24,  in  Vedia,  Vol.  II.  Villagut- 
ierre  y  Sotomayor  **  Ilistoria  de  la  Conquista  y  Ueducciou  do  los  Itzaex  y  Lacandones," 
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Sometimes   the  latter,  then  again  the   savages  prevailed,  until 

Lib.  I,  cnp.  V,  p.  28  and  29.  Antonia  de  Ilerrera  "  Historia  general  de  Ior  hechos  de  los 
Castellanofl  en  hut  IkIub  y  la  Tierra  Firme  del  Mar  Oceano,**  Doc.  IV,  Lib.  X,  cap.  II,  p. 
20G,  and  cap.  Ill,  p.  204),  except  through  their  comnioQ  language.  These  tribes  con- 
8ii?ted  of  Lineagps  or  conHiuiguine  gvoupH.  Ilerrera  Fays  (Dec.  IV,  Lib.  X,  Cap.  IV, 
p.  211) :  '*  They  are  very  |>roud  of  their  ancestry,  by  which  they  all  regarded  themBelvos 
as  relatives,  assisting  each  other  greatly.  Their  style  of  living  was  communai.  Lorenio 
de  Bienvenida,  in  hiH  letter  to  rhe  Emperor,  dated  10th  February,  1548,  Yucatan  (*'Re- 
cueil  de  pit^ces  relativen  A  la  CunquOte  du  Mcxique")  htatcs:  "Your  highness  must 
know  that  it  is  very  rare  to  tlnd  a  hou8e  with  but  one  inhabitant,  all  have  two,  three, 
four,  six,  and  even  more,  among  whi<^h  the  father  of  a  famdy  is  chief  (p.  331).  When, 
in  10SI8,  the  last  pueblo  inhabited  by  Maya  Indianfi,— Tayasal  on  Lake  Peten,  was  cap- 
tared  by  Don  Martin  Urnua,  it  was  found  titat  the  houses  '*  were  dirty  within  and  an- 
swept.  All  the  inhabitants  lived  brutidly  together,  an  entire  relationship  together  in 
one  single  house.**  (Hist,  de  la  C<»nquiNt;i  de  Ioh  Itzaex,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XII,  p.  4M).  We 
have  alreaily  alluded  to  the  fact  the  Itzuex  had  two  chiefs.  ("  Art  of  War,"  p.  126,  note 
No.  121.  The  information  i^  taken  fi-om  the  work  just  mentioned.  Lib.  VIII).  See 
farther,  on  the  Maya.  L.  II.  Morgai/s  "Ancient  Society"  (Part  11,  chapter  VI.  p.  181). 
Thefee  indications  do  not,  certainly,  speak  in  favor  of  feudality  among  the  natives  of 
Yucatan. 

The  territory  of  Guatemala,  when  first  visited  by  Pedro  de  Alvara«1o,  in  1524,  was 
also  divided  into  a  number  of  ^edenUiry  tril)es,  living  in  bitter  enmity  together.  Of  these 
tribes  the  QQuich^  of  Utlatlan  oi  rather  Gumarcnah,  near  where  Santa  Cruz  del  Quich4 
now  stands,  are  be!«t  known.  Their  hihtoi  y  has  been  written  by  Juarros  ("  Compendio 
de  la  Ilit^toria  de  Guatemala,"  1808-1818),  who  especially  bases  upon  the  MSS.  of  tlie 
Captain  Francisco  Antonio  Fuentes  y  Guzman,  who  wrote  about  1600.  a  "Recordacion 
florida"  now  acknowle<lged  to  be  full  of  exaggerations  and  misstatements.  Juarroa 
makes  the  QQuiohd  direct  debccndauts  of  the  Tultecs,  and  after  their  bettlement  in  Guat- 
emala under  a  certain  King  named  **  Nimaquiche,"  he  gradually  builds  up  there  a 
mighty  fetnlal  F^nipire,  which  was  in  its  bplendor  when  the  Spaniards  overthrew  it. 
The  empire  is  already  disproved  by  the  first  two  letters  of  Alvarado  (See  Vol.  I  of 
Veilia's  cojlt^rtion),  by  Hererra  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  V,  Cap.  X,  p.  166),  who  also  states  (Dec. 
Ill,  Lib.  IV,  rap.  XVIII,  p.  Ul),  that  the  QQuirlio  had  three  chiefs  "and  that  the  elec- 
tion was  made  by  the  principals  In  the  same  way,  as  it  has  been  told  of  Mexico,"  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  XII,  Cap.  VIII,  p.  38(i),  goes  still  further  by  asserting  that  tlie  heads  of 
families  ("los  que  eran  Cahe^as  de  Familias  6  Casas  Solariegos '*)  ha<l  the  right  to  kill 
the  ••  king"  for  misdemeanor.    lie  also  considers  the  Toltecs  the  llrst  settlers. 

But  the  document  which  conveys  the  most  dctJiiled  information  of  the  QQuich^  is 
the  *' Popol-Vuh."  Tills  singular  production,  which  we  consult  in  its  publication  and 
translation  by  Mr.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg.  appears  to  be,  for  the  first  chapters,  an  evi- 
dent fabrication,  or  at  least  accommoilation  of  Indian  mythology  to  christian  notions; — 
a  pious  fraud.  But  tlic  bulk  is  an  equally  evident  collection  of  original  traditions  of 
the  Indians  of  (lUateinala,  and  as  such  the  ino.^t  valuable  work  for  the  aboriginal  history 
and  ethnology  of  Central  America.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  bibliographical  dls- 
cuHgion.  A  lew  quotations  from  the  third  part  of  the  Popol-Vuh  will,  however,  be  indis- 
pensable (Cap.  Ill,  p.  -207).  Alter  having  given  the  names  of  the  four  mothe.n  of  the 
QQuiche:  "  Halain  Quit/.c  is  the  grandfather  and  father  of  the  nine  great  houses  of 
Cavek;  Balam  Agab  is  the  ancestor  and  father  of  the  nine  great  houses  of  Nimhaib; 
Mahucutah  flie  ancestor  and  father  of  tlie  four  great  houses  of  Ahau  Quiche.  They 
existed  in  tliree  divi.-ions  of  fjimilies  without  forgetting  the  name  of  their  grandfather 
and  of  their  father,  which  extended  and  grew  in  the  East."  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
tnie  genealogy,  and  it  is  carrie<l  through  with  great  precision. 

Then  follows  a  h)ng  description  of  how  each  of  the>e  "families"  received  an  idol 
for  itself,  whereas  ••  one  was  the  name  of  tlieir  (iod,  and  they  were  divided  aflerwar<ls  " 
(Cap.  IV,  p.  217).  Then  tliey  moved  to  "  Tulan-Zuiva,  at  the  seven  caves,  seven  ravines." 
At  that  time  they  had  yet  but  skins  of  animals  to  cover  themselves  with,  but  "  at  Zuiva 
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finally  the  Toltecs,  who  represented  the  sedentary  class,  wen 
either  exterminated  or  expelled  ;  only  a  few  scattered  settlements 
remaining  on  Mexican  territory.^  Their  successors  on  the  soi 
were  tribes  of  utter  savages  hailing  from  the  north  also,  and  t< 
whom  the  vague  and  indefinite  appellation  of  Chichimecas  is  given 
(If  the  word  is  Mexican,  it  might  derive  from  '*  Chichiltic  "  red 

Tulnn  they  forthwith  acquired  wisdom."  This  \»  a'striking  analogy  indeed  with  th( 
Mexican  trailitions  above  reported  about  the  firt<t  times  of  tiic  Toitecs.  Settling  a 
Izmachi,  they  occu[>ied  four  quarters  "  tliey  alrea<ly  coveretl  four  hills  who  togetlier  bor 
the  namvi^  of  their  tribe  '*  (Mr.  lirasseur  tran^laten  *•  tinamif  sometimes  b}*  tril>e  am 
again  l>y  town.  I  prefer  tlie  former).  At  l7.machi  they  built  houses  of  lime  and  stun< 
(Cap.  VII,  p.  301).  **  But  only  three  pnlace-*  were  ere.tetl  at  Izmachi.  the  twenty-fon 
palaces  were  not  yet  erected,  but  only  tliree,  one  of  those  of  Cavelc,  one  single  palac< 
*  at  the  face  of  tlioso  of  Nihiiib,  as  liltewiso  a  (tingle  one.  possession  of  those  of  Ahai 

Quiche."  Recapitulating  the  festivals  it  is  mentioned  "  For  tills  reason  the  thre< 
brandies  assembled  in  the  palaces  named  after  them,  where  tliey  dranlc  their  I>evemge8 
and  ato  their  meals,  price  of  ttieir  sisters  and  daughters,  and  with  their  heart.-*  Aill  o 
Joy,  thiey  but  ate  and  dranlc  out  of  tlieir  painted  cups  within  tlieir  palaces^  (p.  305) 
This  is  a  plain  indication  of  communal  meals,  and  of  communal  living.  Finally  it  li 
related  thnt  at  these  iduces  "  they  came  to  put  names,  there  they  took  their  titles,  dividet 
into  families,  organized  into  seven  '*  chinamit "  (kins  not  tribes),  and  classed  themselvci 
by  quarters."  Moving  tx>  Gumarcaah  or  Utlatlnn,  ttiere  they  subdivided  into  twenty 
four  "great  houses"— "the  title  of  all  Iheir  honors  being  distributed  to  each  of  th< 
princes,  there  formed  nine  families  with  the  nine  princes  of  Cavek,  nine  with  the  prlncei 
of  Nihaib,  four  with  the  princes  of  Ahau-Quiche,  and  two  with  the  Lords  of  Zakik' 
(p.  309,  cap.  yjll). 

It  is  easy  to  detect  the  following  points : 

(1).  The  QQuic.h<5  were  originally  organized  in  three  consanguine  groups,  to  whicl 
'  latterly  a  iburtti  was  adiled. 

(2).  These  kinships  localized  as  four  qnnrtcrs,  their  motle  of  life  was  communal. 

(3).  They  Hub.-c<iucntly  divided  into  twenty-four  kindred  groups,  constituting  8< 
many  gentes. 

(4).  The  government  of  the  tril)e  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  these  gentes. 

This  government,  as  the  last  chjipter  of  tlic  P<ipol-Vuh  plainly  states,  was  c<impo8e( 
j  of  twenty-lour  chiefs.    Of  these,  three,  one  fi-oni  each  of  three  of  tlie  ••quarters,"  hai 

the  title  '*  Nim-Chocoh"  or  ••  great  elected  one."  "  There  were  con.-e<inenlly  thive  Nim 
Chocoh  (great  elected),  acting  as  the  fathers  of  all  the  chiefs  of  (^uiclie.  they  met  to 
gether,  comniiinded  together,  as  the  lathers  and  mothers  of  speech,  and  their  cimditioi 
is  of  the  most  exalte<l  one."    They  commanded  the  f<»rces  of  the  tribe. 

We  have  here  consequently  the  organlzjition  of  the  QQuiche  as  a  military  «lemocrnry 
based  upon  consanguine  groups,  with  three  tlrctire.  war-chief-i  at  its  head.  The  analog; 
of  this  organization  with  that  of  the  Iroquois  is  really  striking.  It  utterly  discards  a! 
notions  or  feu<lality. 

If  now,  Hs  nH>^t  of  the  older  sources  admit,  the  QQuiche  really  l>elonged  to  Tolte 
stock,  we  believe  that  the  fon*golng  certainly  sustains  our  views  of  the  <'ondition  o 
these  tribes,  and  Ju.-tlfles  our  statement  that  the  T«»ltecs  had  "notvliere  advanced  to  thi 
condition  of  a  nation  or  state"  and  that  their  msiitutions  were  democratic,  their  nmnne 
of  living  communal;  monarchy  and  fen<lality  being  unknown  to  them. 

''  Compare  the  legend  <»f  Quetzalcohuatl,  as  related  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  III.  caj).  Ill  t 
XIV,  V<d.  1);  by  Torqucmada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII),  and  c<inlained  als«»  in  the  Popol-Vnh 
where  he  in,  of  course,  calle<I  (iukumatz  (Tart  III,  cap.  VIII).  See  further  Veytii 
(Cap.  XXU,  to  the  close  of  Vol.  I). 
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and  "mecayotl" — consanguine  relationship,  thus:  "the  kin  of 
red  men.")9  Enough  is  told  us  of  the  condition  of  these  people 
to  establish  ;  that  thoy  were  roving  nomades  for  whom  the  soil  had 
no  other  importance  tlian  for  temporary  occupancy  as  hunters, — 
that  even  the  maize  plant  was  unknown  to  them,  and  that  they  re- 

•  The  etymoloffy  of  the  word  "  ChichimecaU  "  which  we  have  ventnred  to  propose, 
|9  not  sustained,  to  our  knowledKC^,  by  any  author.  We  glre  it  for  what  it  may  lie  worth. 
Mufh  has  been  said  about  Ma  probable  derivation.  Durin  ("  Historia  de  las  Yndias  de 
Kueva'Espana  4  Islns  de  TiciTa-flrme."  cap.  II,  p.  13),  says:  "Chichimeca,  que  quiere 
decir  ea^adores  ii  gente  quo  viveu  de  aquel  oflcio  aprre^te  y  campesina  ....**  thus 
i^howing  thnt  the  wor<l  is  Nahuatl.  an<1  its  explanation  to  be  sought  for  in  NahuMtl  terms. 
Ixtlilxorhitl  ("  Relaeiones  hlhtorica8."2nd  part,  "  Hintoria  de  los  SenSresChiohimecas" 
—  "  Relnclon  primera,")  savH :  *'  the  Tollecs,  Aculhuas,  Mexicans,  and  all  the  otiier  na- 
tions of  thi8  land  ])retend  to  be  derived  from  the  Chiehimecan  race,  thus  called  after 
its  king  Chichimecatl  wlio  brougiit  it  to  the  New  World  "  (p.  3Xi  and  3.16).  Torquomada 
(I,ib.  I,  cap.  XV,  p.  3!)).  afUmis :  "  These  people  took  the  name  of  Chichiroecas,  because 
Chichtmei*atl  signitlos  one  who  sucks;  for  Chichillztti  is  the  act  of  sucking  .  .  .  .;  and 
since  these  people  in  the  ori^tin  ate  the  raw  flesh  of  beasts  and  drank  their  blood,  suck- 
ing it,  they  called  themselves  Chichimecas  or  suckers."  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p. 
453),  •*  they  were  a  very  barbarous  people,  living  solely  from  the  chase,  and  therefore 
they  called  them  Chichimecas."  Betancourt  even  derives  the  word  from  "  chichlnl" — 
bones  of  a  dog.  It  is  again  Veytia  who,  with  his  clear  and  positive  Judgment  has  gone 
Anther  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  been  the  flrst  (we  think)  to  discover  the 
term  '^mecati"  which  signilles  a  cord  (Cap.  Xil,  p.  14.3),  in  the  last  two  syllables 
of  the  word.  It  naturally  led  him  to  the  allied  term  "  me<;ayotl "  which  designated  a 
consanguine  relationship,  and  linally  to  the  etymology  of  *'  kinr^hip  of  Chichen  "  assum- 
ing  Chichen  to  have  been  the  name  of  their  flrst  chieftain.  There  is  hardly  any  proof 
of  the  latter  however,  ami  still  loop  that  "Chichimecatl"  was  his  personal  name.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  autliors  agree  in  stating,  tliat  the  locality  inhabited  originally  by 
the  Chichiniccufl  was  called  '•  lluehuetlapallan  "  —  tlie  old  red  place  —  that  one  of  the 
stations  pai<l  to  have  been  occiipietl  by  tribes  on  their  migrations  towanls  Mexico  bears 
the  name  '•  Cliicliilli<mlli  "  or  red-  house.  Our  suggestion  is,  therefore,  not  altogether 
improbable:  that  Ciiirhiniecatl  may  have  di^rived  from  "chlchiltic **  a  red  object,  and 
"niecayotr*  —  kin  —  therefore  pignilying  "  the  kin  of  red  men." 

Senor  Manuel  (Jrozco  y  Iterra.  the  dlHtinKuished  author  of  the  "Geografla  de  las 
Lcnguas,"  maken  it  very  likely  that  the  C-hichimecas  which  invaded  Mexico  after  the 
dijjpersion  of  the  Toltecs.  or  inhabited  it  jointly  with  them,  spoke  a  diflerent  language 
(Part  I,  cap.  1,  p.  8).  whi<*h  has  since  disappeared.  His  opinion  is  sustained  by  that  of 
another  eminent  Mexican  scholar,  Don  Francisco  Pimentel  ("Cuadro  descriptive  y 
comparativo  de  la  lenguas  indigenas  dc  Mexico,"  Vol.  I,  p.  l.W).  Nevertheless,  the 
unity  of  origin  of  the  Chichinier'a-,  Toltecs  and  other  tribes  of  "Nahuatl"  stock,  Mex- 
icans of  course  included,  is  admitted,  not  only  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  bntalrea<ly  by  Sahagun 
(Lib.  X.  cap.  XXIX.  p.  147),  who  resumes  as  follows:  ''All  these  families  call  them- 
selves Chichimecas,  and  even  pride  and  glorify  themselves  of  such  a  name,  and  it  is 
because  like  Chichimecas  they  went  wandering  over  those  lan<ls  aforesaid,  and  thence 
turned  towards  tliese  parts,  altliough  really  such  lands  were  not  called  lands  of  Chichi- 
mecas, but  Tlaotlalpan,  Tlacohcalco,  IVficdanpan,  which  means,  wide  and  spacious 
plains,  lying  towards  the  north.''  Veytia,  who  almost  incorporates  the  statements  of 
all  his  i)redece.''sorrt,  confirms  it  as  follows:  ((Jap.  II,  p.  2^t).  "  Of  this  empire  (of  the 
Chichimecas)  Huehnctlapallan  was  tiie  famous  court,  and  from  it  sallied  at  various 
periods  ban<ls  and  scjuads  to  peo))lc  remote  countries,  €>ach  one  taking  its  own  name, 
after  the  chief  or  father  of  family  which  governed  it,  and  becoming  in  course  of  time 
distinct  nations  with  dilTerent  languages  or  dialects,  so  that  according  to  the  belief  of 
these  nations  and  from  their  history,  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world  have  sprung 
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sorted  to  caves  and  thickets  for  shelter  and  residence.  Landed 
tenure  of  any  kind  we  cannot  expect  to  find  among  them,  and 
still  less  the  system  of  feudality. ^<* 

Ethnographically,  central  Mexico  must  have  presented  an  ap- 
pearance, at  those  times,  similar  to  that  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  territory  of  Arizona  at  present,  in  respect  to 
their  aboriginal  population.  Savage  tribes  swayed  and  roamed 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country',  while  in  the  valley  of  Mexico 
proper,  and  east  of  it,  some  few  *' pueblos"  of  village  Indians  re- 
mained, barely  protecting  their  crops  and  themselves  from  the 
inroads  of  marauding  tribes.^ ^ 

Arom  tbe»e  M*Ten  families,  and  this  city  of  ITuehuctlapallnn  has  tho  frlory  of  baring  been 
the  first  settlement  made  in  it  since  the  flood,  and  of  being  the  cradle  of  all  itss  peoplei 
whose  memory  those  of  New  Spain  have  prcHevved,  calling  it  their  ancient  home.** 

(Compare,  with  this  view  of  the  i>eopling  of  Mexico,  the  beantifnl  expose  of  Morgan, 
of  the  |>eopling  of  America  fW)m  centres  of  subsistence  as  initial  (wint^  of  migration, 
in  ''Ancient  Society*'  (Part  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  108).  Mr.  Morgan  recognizes  Uireo  such 
centres  in  N.  America,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia.) 

The  title  of  "Chichiroecatl,"  often  extended  to  **Chichimecatl-tecuhtlt."  is  found 
Tery  frequently,  not  only  among  the  Mexicans,  but  also  tho  Tczcucans  and  Tlaxcallans. 
It  was  an  appellation  given  in  reward  of  )>erson:il  merit  in  war. 

**IxUiIxochitI  has  depicted  to  us  a  feudal  Chichimecan  Kmpire,  more  complete  and 
typical  than  the  feudal  institutions  of  England.  Hut  at  the  same  time  lie  describes  the 
Chichime<'as  as  mere  samge*  ("  Histoire  dcs  ChichinifMiuc-,"  Cap.  IV,  p.  30).  '*  He  arrived 
in  a  place  calletl  Tenayucan  Oztopolco,  where  there  were  many  grottoes  and  caves, 
which  formed  the  principal  dwellings  of  ttiat  nation.*'  Id.  cap.  IX.  p.  r>5  and  (ifl),  Tor- 
quemada(Lib.  I,  cap.  XV,  p.  38  and  .')!))t  describe^  them  a  "  people  naktMl,  witliout  robes 
of  cotton,  of  w<H>l,  or  any  other  covering  but  the  ^kins  of  beaots.  Their  ap|>earancQ 
was  wild,  they  were  great  warriors,  whose  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows."  .... 
**This  nation  of  Chichimecns  was  governed  and  ruleil  by  valiant  and  valonms  captains 

•»    Ixtlilxochitl  fnrther  states  ("Hist.  Chirhinieca."  rap.  IX,  p.  «*?):    •'Every 

family  lived  together,  and  such  as  had  no  caves  which  were  their  chief  dwellings,  built 
huts  of  straw.  Tlie  game  was  divide<i  among  the  family  of  the  hunter  but  the  hide  be- 
longed exclusively  to  him  who  had  killed  it."  The  soil,  therefore,  had  no  other  value 
for  them  than  as  '•hunting  grounds."  Nevertheless,  both  of  the  autluirs  jn^t  quoted 
report  a  di^tribution  of  the  land  by  their  chiefs,  in  the  shape  of  individual  donations, 
and  feodes  at  an  early  date.  Bnt  Ixtlilxoi'hitl  (Cap.  IX,  p.  (k)  an<l  Ot)  as>ert8  that  the 
culture  of  tho  soil,  even  the  maize  plant,  was  unknown  to  them  until  the  twelfth  century 
of  our  era.  Torquemada  is  still  more  explicit  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XLII,  p.  (>7) :  "  Neither  did 
the  Chichimecas  pay  any  attention  to  it  (agriculture  or  horticulture)  for  the  reason  that 
the  Lord^  and  Kings  had  parks  ("  Bosques**)  of  ralibit.s  and  door,  which  supplied  them 
with  meat,  and  the  common  people  and  Maceualos  went  after  it  tiirough  the  flel  is,  thus 
sustaining  tlieinselves  without  any  other  kind  of  work,  an<l  wtOiout  the  toil  of  sowing 
or  planting,  to  which  they  had  not  been  accu'^tonied."  More  tlian  a  century  elapsed, 
according  to  the  attove  nonn*es,  ore  horticulture.  an<i  therefore  sedentary  living,  l>egan 
to  appear  among  them.  How  couhl  loudal  tenure  of  the  ground  exi.^t  meanwhile  ?  We 
need  not  refer  here  to  otiier  authors,  neither  t<)  the  descriptions  furni^hed  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Chiciiimeeas  north  «»f  the  Mexican  valley,  at  tiie  time  of  tlie  conquest  (Mot- 
olinia,  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  IM).  *'Tnvieon  Senores  en  e>la  tierra,  como  ahora  son  y 
estan  los  EMpauulos,  porque  se  ensenorearon  de  la  tiena,  no  de  la  manera  quo  los 
Espanolcs." 

11  Sec  *'  Zwoelf  Sprachon  aus  dem  SUdwesten  Nordamerikas,"  by  Albert  S.  Gatscbet 
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While  thus  the  high  Mexican  tableland  especially  was  in  a  con* 
dltion  bat  little  different  from  that  of  a  fertile  waste,  migrations 
were  in  progress  from  that  same  undefined  ^*  north/'  which  grad- 
ually carried  thither  tribes,  or  at  least  kindred  groups  detached 
fh>m  tribes,  of  horticultural  sedentary  IndiansJ*  These  bodies 
moved  slowly,  and  independently  from  each  other,  and  they  settled 
down  at  last  in  the  beautiful  valley,  near  the  watersheets  in  its 
centre.  There  they  occupied  independent  territories  which  they  hdd 
as  their  own;^^  and  while  they,  in  all  probability,  did  not  always 
maintain  friendly  relations  towards  each  other,  it  is  still  not  im- 
probable that,  owing  to  the  bond  of  common  stock-language,  they 

Weimar,  1877  (a  raluable  contribatlon  to  LinguiKttea  and  Ethnography).   Also  **  Lieut 

0.  U.  Wheeler's  Zweite  Expedition  nach  Nea  Mexlko  und  Colorado,  1876^**  by  Oscar 
Loew  (In  Vol.  SS  of  Dr.  I'etermann's^*  Gcographlmthe  Mltthollnngen,**  p.900).  <*TlM 
Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,"  by  W.  W.  II.  Davis,  1800.  The  sedentary  Indians 
ooenpying  the  moft  limited  expanse,  and  being  also  Infisrlor  In  numbers  to  the  roTlng 
bands  among  and  around  them. 

» These  fscts  are  generally  acknowledged,  as  well  as  that  they  migrated  flrom  the 
North.  In  addition  to  the  authors  already  named  In  the  course  of  this  and  of  our  pre* 
Tions  paper,  we  shall  merely  quote :  Gregorio  C^roia :  **  El  Origen  de  los  Indies  del 
NneTO  Mundo  i  Indlas  Occidentales "  Madrid,  17S9(2nd  Bilttion,  Original  appeared  In 
print  about  IflOG).  **  New  Mexico  whence  came  the  seven  lineages,  which  peopled  New 
Spain "  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  L  p.  81),  (Lib.  X.  cap.  Ill,  p.  9i\).  "  HIstoria  de  la  ConquisU  de 
la  Provincia  de  la  Nueva  Galicia,*'  written  by  the  Licentiate  Don  Matias  de  la  Mota 
Padilla,  in  1742.  and  publitthud  by  the  Geogr.  and  Stat.  Soc'y  of  Mexico  in  1870  (Cap. 

1.  p.  21).  Tlicy  were  the  seven  tribes  of  **  Nahnntl ''  stock,  the  community  of  language 
alone  being  «ufBcient  to  demonstrate  their  common  origin. 

»  All  the  older  authors  agree  in  stating  that  the  different  tribes  settled  Independent 
of  each  other.  See  Motolinia  (**  Ili^t.  de  los  Indies  de  Nueva  Ei«pafia,'*  in  Col :  de 
Docum :  Vol.  L  "  Epistola  proemial ")  Sahagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  145).  *'  Succes* 
ivamente  se  volvieron  los  Nahoas,  que  son  ios  Tepanecafl,  los  Acolhoaqnes,  los  Chalcaa 
los  Vexotzincas,  y  los  Tlaxcaltecas,  cada  fnmilia  ]>or  si,  y  vinieron  k  estas  partes  de 
Mexico  .  .  .  .  y  asi  venidos  todos  k  estas  partes  y  tomada  la  poseeiun  de  las  ticrras, 
y  pnestas  las  mohoneras  cntre  cada  familia.'*  DurAn  (*'  Hint :  de  las  Yndias"  (Cap.  II, 
p.  10).  **  He  of  Xuchirailca  after  having  gone  around  the  entire  lagune,  was  pleased 
with  the  site  which  they  now  occupy,  settled  Uiero  and  took  wh.it  he  needed,  without 
damage  to  anybody  nor  any  contradiction  "  (p.  11).  The  Chalcas  settled  near  the  Xu- 
chimilcas  **  quietly  and  peaceably."  The  Tecpanecas  did  the  same,  also  the  Tezcucans 
and  the  remainder  (pp.  12. 13.  and  14).  Aco^ta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  Ill,  p.  VM).  '*  At  the  time 
these  nations  settled,  the  Cliichiniecas  made  no  show  or  opposition,  nor  resistance,  only 
they  became  estranged  and  like  unto  astonishcil  retired  into  the  rocky  fastnesses."  (It 
is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  connect  herewith  the  proper  assertions  of  Cortes  about  the 
utterances  of  Montezuma,  "  Carta  Segunda,"  p.  25,  hi  Vol.  I  of  Veilia.)  Gomara  ("  Con* 
qnista  de  Mejico.'*  p.  432,  etc.,  Vedia,  Vol.  1).  Fray  Geronimo  Mendieta  (^^Ilist.  eccle- 
siastica  Indiana,"  Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  etc.)  Ixtlllxochitl  and  Torquemada  however, 
have  made  the  opinion  current,  that  all  these  tribes  settled  upon  Chichimecan  domain^ 
and  were  assigned  to  ppecial  territories  by  the  original  holder  of  the  entire  country. 
But  we  have  already  cstabli^hed  the  nature  of  Chichimecan  occupation  of  the  land,  and 
flrom  it  we  cannot  infer  that  any  title  icat  held,  neither  that  any  could  be  given  to  new 
comers. 
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Bomctimes  associated  (or  even  perhaps  confederated)  against  snr- 
rounding  tribes.^* 

These  settlers,  who  all  spoke  closely  related  dialects  of  the  same 
language  as  their  i)redecessors  the  Toltecs,  namely :  the  "  Nah- 
uatl"  or  good  sounds  were:  the  Aculhuans  or  Tezcucans^  the  Teo 
panecas^  the  Xochimilcas^  and  the  Chalcas.  The  first  settled  on 
the  Eastern  shore  of  the  central  lagiine,  the  second  to  the  west 
of  it,  while  tlie  two  last-named  tribes  clustered  around  the  fresh- 
water basins  of  the  southeast.  In  this  manner  the  valley  was 
eventually  mastered  again  by  sedentary  Indians,  who  held  at  bay 
the  surrounding  savages;  —  also  defending  it  from  neighbors  of 
their  own  stock  who,  occupying  at  the  same  time  contiguous  areas 
placed  under  different  geographical  conditions,  while  their  organ- 
ization and  plan  of  life  were  similar,  and  the  language  but  dialecti- 
cally  varied; — still,  eventually,  became  their  most  inveterate 
enemies.'* 

Although  quite  a  respectable  literature  has  arisen  on  the  subject 
of  the  organization,  customs  and  manners  of  these  '^  Nahuatl "  tribes 
of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  this  literature  is  much  richer  in  facts  pur- 
porting to  be  historical  than  in  satisfactory  details  on  tJiat  s\ibject 
itself.  We  can  but  discern  among  the  confusions  and  contradic- 
tions (of  older  authors  particularly) — that  the  different  tribes  were 
democratic  societies,  based  upon  consanguine  groups  as  units. 
Chiefs,  elected  by  the  people^  formed  their  governments,  whose  high- 
est authorities  were  the  councils.  The  Tezcucans  and  Tccpanecans 
seem  to  have  had  each  one,  the  Chalcas  two,  head  war-chiefs,  elected 
for  life.  In  regard  to  their  mode  of  holding  and  distributing  the 
soil  the  most  varied  statements  are  given,  most  of  these,  however, 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  monarchial  institutions,  and  even 
of  a  great  feudal  empire  with  Tezcuco  as  its  capital.     Both  of 

>«  The  rc|>ort5  about  a  preponderance  of  certain  trilte.-*,  puch  as  the  Tezcucan«  or  the 
Tecp.inecan*,  re*t»lvo  lhoni>elvcs  into  a  result  of  intertrilml  relations  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  We  nee*l  but  coui'Ull  the  wriiinjr*i  ol  I\tlilx«>clutt  for  that  pun>o.*e.  (See 
••Hist,  lies  Chichimt-nues"  cap.  XI,  XII,  XIV,  and  XVl).  Tonjueiuada  vLlb.  I,  cap. 
XXXVII.  p.  «;2\ 

"  Kor  a  hl'*torv  of  the  ilifferent  triln's  coni|Mi«ing  the  8|>e<'ificaHy  latest  immifrration 
of  ••  Nahuatl "  stock,  we  refer  to  all  the  ohivr  authors  on  Mexican  to]»ics.  Those  of  their 
kimlrcil  who  seftlcil  oul.»iiIe  of  the  valley  were  ef|»efMally  Ihe  Tlaxcallans.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  latter  to  the  valley  irilies  were  always  rather  unfriendly.  Se«*  Toniueroada 
(Lib.  III.  cap.  IX.  p.  i,v.  .nnd  ^V».  Cap.  XI.  p.  2fi4,  and  2»v^\  I>uv«n  ,C.tp.  II.  p.  IS). 
lUii  the  continuous  war*  lH*twe*»n  Tlaxcallan  nnd  Ihe  trilH*-  of  the  valley  conimenee<l 
trhen  the  latter  l»ejra«  to  extend  their  sway  under  Ihe  leadership  of  the  Mexican*  (Ixt- 
Iil\«H*hill  •*  in-t.  de*  IhiohiuiOtjue^  "  cap.  XI.I,  p.  i'^iV  It  is  corr«>\>»»ratod  by  the  Mate- 
meut*  of  the  TlaxcaUecai  Uient«rhe«  to  i  one*  ^"  Carta  Seinmila."  p.  Id,  Vcdia.  Vol.  I). 
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these  assumptions  are  disproved  by  the  fziets,  related  even  by  snch 
authors  as  have  most  contributed  towards  fixing  tliem  upon  the 
public  mind  as  recognized  truths.*®     We  need  hardly  say  here, 

*•  In  regard  to  the  Tecpancras.  Acoat.i  saye  (Lib.  V!I,  cap.  II,  p.  477) :  "  From  thii 
it  maj  be  inferrc<l.  that  among  them  the  King  exercise^l  no  abnolnte  command  and  rule, 
and  that  he  was  rather  a  consul,  or  Dux,  than  a  king.*'  He  Airthcr  compares  the  Tec- 
paneoas  with  the  ••  reges  "  of  ancient  Uome  (See  Morgnn'D  •*  Ancient  So<:iety,"  Part  II, 
cap.  XI,  p.  21)7).  The  council  wa^  nupremo  among  the  TecpanecuuH.  See  Teiozomoo 
("Cfiinica  Mexicnna,"  Lord  Kingsborough,  Vol.  IX,  cap.  IV,  p.  11;  also  r^ip.  V,  p.  12, 
cap.  VI,  p.  13,  **  a  e^to  rcHpondio  el  rey  y  nenado  Te<*]>ancca :  Digeronle :  mira  atempan* 
ecati  (que  muy  bien  le  conociun)  bien  conozco  la  humillacion  y  fugecion  de  los  Mezl* 
canos;  ya  e«  por  (lemn8.  porque  Obtan  ulborotadoe},  y  corajudos  los  Tecpanecas :") 
Duran  (Cap.  VIII,  p.  64,  and  06). 

The  Xuchimilcns  were  governed  by  two  chiefs  (Tezozomoc,  cap.  XVI,  p.  25.  Durin, 
cap.  XIl,  p.  104.  "Their  chiefj*,  of  which  there  were  two,  one  of  the  chief-place  ("ca- 
becera**  rittbcr  lineage)  of  Xuchimiico  calle«l  Vacaxapotecutli,  and  the  other  from  the 
milpa  (this  is  to  be  interpreteil  as  dedcendancy).  which  is  called  i'achimalcatltecutli,  and 
together  with  Uiem  meeting  many  principal^,  haitr*) :  a  Joint  meal  alter  communal  style 
is  nlrto  attributed  to  them  by  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XV  I,  p.  2f>). 

Tlie  Chaleas  also  iiad  two  chiefs:  (I)uran,  cap.  XVI,  p.  134,  Montezuma  Ilhuicamina 
said  to  Tlacaelel:  "  I  widli.  if  thou  agreer-t,  to  sen«l  mcrtsengers  to  Chalco  to4;he  chief 
of  Chnlco  Quateotl  an<l  t«)  his  coiupanion  Tot4>o(*ite(-utli  .  .  .  ." — Tezozomoc,  cap. 
XXII,  p.  '3:i.  Cap.  X.XIV,  p.  .Mi.  Confirmed  l>y  the  a«'tion  of  Cortex  alter  the  volunt:iry 
surrender  of  Chalco,  wheu  he  installed  two  ciiief^i.  Beinal  Diez :  cap.  CXXXIX,  p.  154 
and  1^5.  Vedia,  II). 

With  the  Tezcucans  or  Aculhuas  there  appears  alwayn  but  one  head-chief,  but  it  la 
o^jually  positive  that  the  onice,  wliile  remaining  in  a  certain  kin,  was  elective  ntill.  The 
fact  is  intercHling  and  reiiiiirc'*  ch>-e  i)roor.  We  a<lduce  here,  in  a  general  way,  Saha- 
gun  (Lib.  Vlil.  (^ap.  XXX.  ••  De  la  Mauera  tjue  tuvieron  en  elegir  los  hcnorcs,"  p.  318,  of 
2tl  Vol  ):  Dnnin  (Cap.  L.XIV,  p.  VX>).  "  Mimte/.iinia  ^e^l  his  nu'-f'en;;er.^  to  Tezcuco, 
ami  had  all  the  <'hiel'o  ot  that  city  and  kiniC'loui  called  to  ](>arn  from  them  wh<^ln  they 
were  inrline«l  to  elect  .  .  .  ."  (p.  4'.»7,\  *•  the  which  came,  elcctin;?  fur  King  to  Quct^alac- 
xoyatzin,  No(;aualpilli'.s  ^on  .  .  .  ."  Yczozmnoc  .(.ap.  t.'l  an<l  CIl).  ixtlilxochitl  <'on- 
curs  ("  Ili>t<iirt*  des  Ciiiihini«*pies."  caji.  L.WXVI;.  Ton|ueniada  (Lib.  .\1,  cap. 
XXVil,  pp.  :C)7,  X><  an«l  .».V.»'.  acknow  l»'(|>?es  that,  wjjile  the  choici;  wa-^  among  the  fans 
excln-ively,  there  >till  wa-  a  c/n-if  h-it,  Itut  he  contrailii-ts  the  .statement?*  of  Juan 
IJantinta  IN)n»ar  (who  wrote  about  I't^l)  wlio  ^ays.  that  this  choice  extende<l  to  the  en- 
tire ili«  of  the  deceased  head  chirf.  Mendieta  (Lib.  ll,<Mp.  XX.W  II.  p.  l.'>.{;.  ••  Although 
the  Indians  of  this  New  ."^paiu  iuluTitj'il  the  chiefiaiui-y  in  direct  liue««,  they  took  gre.it 
care  in  ascertaininj;  whjcii  one  of  Ills -oii-i  lia<t  to  suc.ceecl  to  Imn.'*  He  mentions  the 
fiucce^ftiion  in  tiie  cases  (d' Neizahunlcoyotl  and  of  Not/.ahiialpilli,  ea<'h  of  whom  were 
respectiv(dy  ftdlowed  l»y  whit  h«;  calls  an  ille^'ilimale  olfspring,  but  whose  iiudher  was 
a  Mej-icun  wtunan.  Veytia  (Cap.  \I  V,  p.  3H7).  "  The  council  hardly  iiaii  been  inlormed 
of  tlie  King'.i  death,  when  it  thouj^ht  proper  to  elect  a  succe-.^or,  alXer  lln?  manner  of  the 
Mexicans  .  .  .  ."  Cailo^^  Maiia  de  Hu-t  nnante  (•*  Te/.coj'o  en  lo^  rilimi»s  Tiempos  do 
sus  antijruos  Keye-',"  .Mexico,  i^^i;.  Tart  111,  <'ap.  IV,  pp.  '1\^,  'IV.i  and  "i-io).  Alonzo  de 
Zurita  ('*  Kai)port  sur  le-  din«rcnle>  <la.-«-e>«  de  chef>  de  I  i  .Nouvelle-K-pagne  "  tran«ila- 
tion  by  Mr.  Tttrnaux-Conipan-,  p.  ll\  ••'I'lu'  order  of  .su«*cf.s«.|on  varied  according  to 
the  provinces,  the  >aine  <u-toin.  with  •■liglit  iliffcrences,  prevailing  in  Mexico,  Tezcuco 
and  Tacuha." 

The  a'-uinplion  of  a  lendal  empire  at  Tezcuco  has  already  been  di'^cu-^.-cd.  It  w.is 
an  invention  of  chioidi'Iei,"',  wlio  h. id  a  direct  interest,  or  ttiou;;ht  l«)  have  t)ne.  in  ad- 
vancing? the  claims  of  the  Te/.cuc.an  tribe  to  an  ori'.'inal  .•supremacy.  Tribal  jealou'^y 
and  rivalry,  ^uch  a  powerlul  ally  of  the  Spaniard-  during  the  coiniueat,  continued  to 
subsist  where  the  .Siianibh  duinination  was  fully  ebtabli'rhed. 
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that  all  the  tribes  of  Mexico,  issuing  from  a  common  stock, 
speaking  the  '^Nahuatl"  tongue,  and  living  under  the  same  geo- 
graphical influences,^ ^  had  reached  an  almost  identical  state  of 
culture.  Therefore  the  result  of  our  investigations  of  the  landed 
tenure  among  the  Mexican  tribe  proper,  can  safely  be  assumed 
as  applicable  to  all  the  other  sedentary  tribes  of  (the  valley  of) 
Mexico.^® 

While  thus  horticultural  tribes  had  secured  the  fertile  portions 
of  that  valley,  dividing  its  expanse  among  themselves,  and  sepa- 
rated by  unoccupied  "neutral"  soil,^^  —  a  small  band  of  their  own 
linguistical  relationship  was  moving  down  from  the  North,  and 
ultimatel}'  made  its  appearance  in  their  midst.  Those  were  the 
MexicanH  proper,  also  called  ^*'  Aztecas  MexUin"  '•^  Aztlantlacas^*  or 
"Jl/ej?/ca.'*^"  This  band  was  composetl  of  Seven  Kinships  "line- 
ages," whose  chiefs  jointly  composed  the  government  of  the  whole, 
a  head  war-chief,  elected  for  life,  directed  their  movements,  but 


>T  The  difference  between  Uie  vnlley  tribes  and  those  of  the  Tlaxcnltecan  mountain 
conntr}',  in  not  even  very  ^eat.  It  is  in  fact  hut  apparent.  From  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  kinships  of  TIaxcallan  were  mure  erattered  in  location,  and  therefore  were 
ftppjircntly  democratic.  Tiie  same  \vn»  the  cane  among:  the  Niquirans  of  Nicaragtm. 
See  Ovicdo  (Lib.  XLII,  cap.  I,  pi .  IM  an<I  ;is),  and  E.  G.  Squier.  (**  Nicaragua,"  Vol.  II. 
**  AboriirincH  of  NlraraKua,"  cap.  II.  p.  .'J4('-."{18). 

"Ot^^e^wi^e  tl»e  confederacy,  4m  equal  terni!*,  existing  between  the  valley-tribes  for 
more  th:in  a  century  previous^  to  the  roixiuost.  and  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  treat, 
could  not  have  been  fonned,  neither  could  it  have  sub*iv«tcd.  The  fact,  however,  that 
all  the  old  chroidclers  mention  the  tiiben  of  Mexico  under  <me  common  head,  and  de* 
f^ciibi'  their  customs,  as.  in  the  main,  identical. —  proves  that  we  can  t^afely  assume  the 
Mexican^  a-  typical  in  that  respect.  .Some  tribes  were  moi-e  advanced  in  certain  roe* 
chauicid  avt>  than  oihevsi.—  but  the  difference  wa**  merely  one  of  details,  and  not  of  or- 
ganic principles. 

'•'See  ••  Alt  of  >Var,"  p.  l:«.  The  boundary  lino  mentioned  by  Ixtlilxochltl  (Ifistoire 
de*  fhichimriiues,"  cap.  XXXIII.  p.  I*i5\  and  al.-o  by  Vi-ytia  yCap.  Ill  of  B«K»lt  III.  p.  167 
of  3r«l  volume;  if,  a^  the  latter  «s«»eris.  it  ever  really  exi>lrd,  di»l  not  divide  so  much  the 
teiTilory  of  the  tribes,  but  rather  the  range  over  whi<"h  each  one  might  freely  extend, 
alter  the  formation  of  the  contedeniry.  Sr.  Veytia  contcn<l»  that  the  remnant^  of  it  were 
i^till  >i>ible  at  his  lime,  and  carrie«l  the  name  "albarrajla  de  h»s  indio.-." 

^■•*  Alt  of  War."  p.  W,  note  1.  We  have  alluded  to  the  common  apindlation  of  **Chl- 
cbinieca>.**  Sahagiin  J.ib.  X,  rap.  XXIX,  p.  147:.  ^ay'.:  •'pn>perly  they  call  themselves 
Atlacachii'biiiieca.  or  lUhermen  th;»t  have  come  fn»m  ili-tant  lands."  This  would  \ye  a 
c«nrid>or:ilion.  to  some  extent,  of  Toninemada's  a?seilton  ^I^ib.  II.  cap.  XI.  pp.  t»2  and 
',•;{  (hat  the  Me\ican>  intrtMlured  the  art  ol  ll»hm,:;  in  the  Mexican  valley.  We  cannot 
help  beiiig  .»l'  uck  by  Ihe  pix'iixum.  *•  Atlaca."  If  it  decompo-es  into  **  All,"  water,  and 
"tlicall."  man.  it  a'>signs  t<>  the  Mexican-  .in  original  aboile  in  the  neijrhborhooii  of  the 
h«  a,  or  oi  vevx  large  >\  ater-courses.  T«£«»iomoc.  in  hi^  llr^t  chapter,  speaking  of  Aztlan, 
Mlitue  Ihe  Me\ii*ans  arc  -aiil  to  ha\e  emigrateil.  and  from  wlticli  \\on\  ihe  name  of 
"  .V/lei's"  I"  dcrive.l.  -ax  -:  "  Ihey  had  in  ihi-  land  and  the  lurunri  theieof  .  .  .  ."  (p. 
^■.  .\xtlan  il-ell  mean-  "place  of  Ihe  heron."  which  1-  an  ,i<iiialic  l»inl.  (See  tdiO 
\  ex  tin.  Lib.  II,  cap.  MI,  p.  Id',    lie  place*  **  Aztlau"  tow.inl*  the  extreme  north. 
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this  <^Sce  may  not  have,  at  that  time,  been  permanently  eatab- 
lished  ;•* — only  temporarily,  for  emergency's  sake.**  It  is  barely 
possible  for  ns  to  follow  the  migrations  of  the  Mexicans  with  any 
degree  of  certainty ;  we  can  but  gather  from  the  various  and  varied 
reports  and  traditions,  that  being  horticultural  Indians,  fertile 
lands  were  sought  for  by  them,  and  only  when  they  reached  the 
lake-basin  did  they  begin  to  hope  for  realization  of  their  desires.^ 
—There  was  yet  much  unoccupied  space  around  the  lagunes,  still 
the  newcomers  were  hardly  welcome  to  the  other  occupants,  who 
harassed  them  so  long,  that  at  last  they  fled  into  the  marsh  or 
swamp  which  then  covered  the  area  subsequently  converted  into 
the  western  lagune  of  Mexico.^  Thus  they  retired  to  ground 
which  toa8  neither  held  nor  claimed  by  any  of  the  eurrounding  tribet^ 
and  on  the  few  solid  patches  protruding  above  the  morass,  they 
settled,  glad  to  have  escapeii  pursuit  and  found  a  resting  place  on 

»  We  hare  adopte<l  the  number  seTen  for  tlio»e  kinships,  although  die  interpreter  of 
the  Mendoia  Codex  (Tab.  I,  of  Vol.  I,  Lord  Kingrtborough)  says  there  were  ten.  -*K1 
ezerelto  Mexicano  tubo  por  caudillos  dies  personas  nombradas  ....''  (Vol.  V,  p.  40). 
Durin  and  Ttoaozomoo  both  say  seven,  so  does  VeyUa.  The  two  (brmer  authors  erea 
gire  the  names  of  the  idols  which  each  of  these  seven  clusters  worshipped,  carrying 
it  along  on  their  migrations.  It  is  needless  hei-e  to  prove  in  detail  the  democratic  na- 
ture of  the«e  Keven  **  lineages."  Veytia.  for  instiince (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII  and  XIII),  quotea 
Chimalpain  as  authority,  niul  although  he  nsi^igns  to  tlie  Mexicans  a  leader  (*'  caudillo'O 
called  Huitzitoii.  he  ttili  implies  that  «t  Chapultepcc  only  **they.  emulating  tlie  other 
natious  there  located,  resolved  upon  electing  a  King  to  govern  them  **  (p.  lulO*  Duran 
(Cap.  HI.  p  27).  Clavigcro  mentions  nn  '*  Arihlocratic"  organization  of  the  3Iexicana 
until  the  year  1352.  '*  The  entire  nation  wa»  below  a  senate  or  conclave  of  tlie  most 
re:»pected  perAons.  distingni^hed  through  nobility  and  knowledge.  At  the  foundation 
of  Mexico  there  were  20  of  tljet»e"  (Lib.  Ill,  cup.  1).  This  is  a  new  version.  See  also 
Gregorio  Garcia  ('•  Origen  ile  lo?*  Indio8  "  Lib.  V.  cap.  III).  If  we  eliminate  the  mythi- 
cal Iluitzilon,  we  And  ocaisiontd  liead  warM-hiefs.  Vcytla  even  assures  us  tliat  after 
Mexico  was  founded,  they  elected  "  one  to  govern  them,  although  not  in  the  cai>acity 
of  a  King,  but  as  a  leader  or  captain  '*  ( Lib.  IL  cap.  XVIII,  p.  13U}. 

«The  rrgtUttr  series  of  Mexican  head  war-chiefs  (••  tiaca-tecuhtii  **)  commences  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  rreviou!«  to  it,  the  office  appears  to  liave  bi*en  fllle^l  by 
oc4!asional  brave?,  as  emergency  required.  Compare  Veytia  (Lib.  IL  cup.  XII  and  XIII, 
with  cap.  XV,  p.  I.'U.  and  cap.  XVIJI.  p.  I.V.),  and  cap.  XXI,  p.  ltM(  and  187;.  Ton|ueniada 
(Lib.  1,  cap.  Ill,  p.  W.  Cap.  IV,  p.  84.  C;«p.  XII.  p.  l»6).  Mendieta(Lib.  11, cap. XXXV, 
p.  148),  and  Acosta  (Lib.  VIL  cap.  8,  p.  \v»  and  W.)),  etc..  etc. 

"  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  In;).  Duran  (Cup.  III).  Tez«)Zomoc  (Cap.  I,  H 
and  III).  Acojjta  (Lii).  VII,  cap.  4,  p.  4.V.»).  Garcia  ("Origen,  eto.'*  Lil>.  Ill,  cap.  Ill, 
f  V,  p.  U9  and  100.  "  que  los  liaria  Principep,  I  Scfiores  de  todus  los  Proviucias,  que 
havian  poblado  las  otrau  ^cis  nac.ionei<,  que  antes  en  eIlo.«  havian  salido.'*) 

'* »'  Art  of  War.  etc.,"  p.  «7,  note  :>.  Idem.  p.  I,><>,  and  note  IIM,  Irrt,  and  p.  Iftl,  note* 
197  and  li«8— L.  II.  Morgan  ("Ancient  Society,"  Part  II,  cap.  VII,  p.  IW)  and  191). 
Among  the  older  authors,  Mendieta  is  very  explicit  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXV,  p.  148). 
**  Y  eso  a^iento  les  cuadro  niui'ho  por  iiallarlo  abundaute  de  cazas  de  avc^  y  pesrudos  y 
raarisco  con  que  se  poder  ^n.^'tentar  y  aprovecliar  en  buh  granjerias  entre  lus  pueblos 
couiarcanoii,  y  por  el  rci>aro  de  lad  aguaii  cuu  que  no  lea  pudicseu  empccer  sua  vccinos.** 
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soil  which  they  mfgJU  hold  as  their  otcn,^  It  would  appear  that, 
through  loss  of  numbers  in  tiie  course  of  their  migrations,  as  well 
as  through  divisions  among  themselves,  the  original  consanguine 
groups  composing  the  bo<ly,  had  been  reduced  to  Jive.^  Now  a 
further  and  last  division  took  place,  one  of  tiiese  kindre<l  clusters 
seceding  from  the  rest,  and  establishing  itself  apart  on  another 
sandy  expanse  where,  close  to  the  others  however,  it  grew  to  be- 
come the  tribe  of  Mexico-Tlatilulco.^"'  It  remained  independent 
until  about  forty  years  before  the  conquest. 2** — The  other /our 
settled  each  one  by  itself^  but  still  acknowledging  a  common  gov^ 
ernment^  in  token  of  which  the  tribal  place  of  worship  was  erected 
at  the  spot  where  these  four  areas  met.  Thus  the  "pueblo"  of 
Mexico-Tenuchtitlan  was  founded  ;  ihe  seat  and  home  of  the  Mex- 
icans proper.** 

'*  IxtlilxorhitI  (**  Iliittoire  des  Chichimrqaes,"  cnp.  X.  p.  72),  pays  Uiat  the  Mexicans 
'*  a^kcd  the  King  of  Azraptitzalco  for  soil  "  (to  settle  upon).  Torqiieniarla  repre(>enU 
their  Ketlloment  as  n  lliKht  to  a  safe  |>lace  (Lib.  II.  cnp.  XI,  |).  ln2).  AIho  Mendieta  (Lib. 
J  I.  cap.  XXXV,  pp.  U7  and  14JS).  Dui-aii  (Cap.  V,  p.  41).  has  the  remarkable  pa^:sage  fol- 
Jowhik:  "que  aun  el  buelo  no  era  nuyo,  pues  era  nitio  y  lennino  de  los  de  Azcaputzalco 
y  de  los  de  Tezcuco;  pon|ue  alii  llegaban  los  tei-niinus  del  uno  y  del  otro  pueblo,  y  por 
la  otra  parte  del  .Medicnlia,  terminos  de  Culliuncan  : "  (Thi^^  bhows  they  were  on  neutral 
ground,  dividing  the  trilien  of  their  suiToundingt<.)  Tezozonioc  (oiiflnns  (Cap.  IH,  p. 
U),  "entando  en  tenninos  de  los  de  Atzcapuzalco,  Aculhumiix's  TezrucanoH  y  los  de 
Culhua<-an."  Duraii  ('i*  p.  41)  further  fays  tliat  they  conlemlod  to  be  niut-tert*  of  their 
coil,  uithout  owiiiK  iillegiani'e  or  obedience  to  any  one.  Soe  jdso  Tezozonioc  (Cap.  Ill) 
and  Moiolinia  ("  KpJAtola  proeniiul,"  p.  6).  Goniara  ("  Cunquibta,"  p.  431.  Vedia,  let 
Tolnuie,. 

'■■'  We  liave  ;iln'ady  alliid<'d  to  the  number  of  chiefs  leading  the  Mexicans  at  the  time 
of  thrir  .-ittlcnii'nt  in  lh<'  lagune.  It  varies  from  four  to  twenty.  But  the  tact  tliat  four 
"<|uait(MA*'  coinpoM'd  it  ori^jn.'illy,  le;id^  nie  to  the  belief  that  foui*  Mexican  kinships 
n'maincd,  tnut  ^ert'ding  as  tiie  tribr  ol'Tlatilulco.  This  division  into  lour  in  tlie  only  fact 
relialily  ahrcilainrd.     (^t-e  not^^»  '21.  2!»,  ."{o  and  31). 

-*Tlii.-  fact  is  too  amply  prov<*n  to  need  ^pe(•ial  references.  How  it  occurred  we 
cannot  a-«-ertaiii,  since  it  is  rt-lated  in  the  mo>t  varied  manner  by  the  dilTerent  !»ources 
of  antliority.  If  the  stat4-ment  i.>«  rorrect  that  even  dunii);  their  nii^'cations,  the  Mex- 
ican?»  proper  and  llie  Tlatilnlciis  kept  apart,  a;*  tribal  components,  or  probably  **]>bra- 
trie''," — then  tlie  fart  of  tiieir  localizing  as  trilies  indcpen«lenl  from  each  other  is  easily 
accounted  lor.    ^ee  Veytia  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XV,  p.  1;;.*»). 

•"The  date  of  its  i'omine-t  by  the  Mexleans  is  about  1473  (••  Art  of  War,  ete.'*  p.  102). 
It  can  easily  be  verilied  liom  the  date  «)n  the  ^o-calle•l  •'calendar  ^tone  "  at  the  city  of 
Mexico,    (^ee  '*  Cah'nd.irio  Azteea  "  by  .Senor  Chavero.) 

'-"  The  <jne>tion  remain ^  yet  nnd<'<'ided  as  to  whether  these  four  •*  quarters"  (••  bar- 
rios ")  were  four  original  kin.-hips,  i>r  whether  they  were  aliea«ly  four  "  bri>lherhoo<ls 
of  kin^biii"  "  (phratrie>),  anaIoguu*«  to  the  Uonian  <'nria'  formed  by  v,or  rather  remain* 
ing  as  the  last  vesti^ce  of)  original  kin.-hips  di^ng^regate^^.  The  latter  might  appear 
likely  from  llu*  fact  of  the  greater  number  of  chief-  (liian  loni'.  iiieiitioneil  by  the  old 
authors.  The  exi^t«'uccof  clill  le«ser  group"  is  plainly  aikiiowlei|>:ed  at  the  same  timo. 
Duran  ^av  ^  {iSnV'  V,  p.  ii) :  "  <  hi  tin*  nixht  al^er  the  .Mexiran-*  llni-liei|  the  pbue  of  wor- 
f-hip  v**herniita  ibunle  .hu  ili**"  <*-laba"),  a  large  area  ul'  the  laKune  being  tilled  up  and 
room  made  for  the  hou-ius,  \  il/llopochlll  spoke  to  hin  priest  i»r  keeper  and  said  to  him: 
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Four  "quarters"  had  been  formed  by  the  localizing  of  four  re- 
lationships composing  them  respectively,  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  each  one  "might  build  in  its  quarter  (barrio)  as  it  liked. "3" 
The  term  for  these  relationships,  in  the  Nahuatl  tongue,  and  used 
among  all  the  tribes  speaking  it  was :  *'Calpulli."  It  is  also  used 
to  designate  a  great  hall  or  house,  and  we  ma}'  therefore  infer  that, 
originally  at  least,  all  the  members  of  one  kinship  dwelt  under  one 
cwnmon  roof.^^     The  ground  thus  occupied  by  the  ''CalpuUi"  waa 

*'  Say  to  the  congrregation  Mexican  that  the  chiefs,  each  one  with  his  relatives,  fHends 
and  eonncctioiK>i,  shall  divide  thcinr^elves  into  four  principal  quarter:^,  my  >ioui<e  being 
in  tlie  centre  amoii^?  them,  and  tliat  oacli  cluHter  may  build  in  its  quaiter  as  it  pleaset^.** 
These  quarters  are  tho^e  which  now  remain  in  Mexico,  that  is,  the  quarters  of  San  Pa- 
blo, of  Sun  Juan,  of  .Santa  Maria  la  Itedonda.  and  of  San  Settar^tian.  Alter  the  Mexicans 
ha<l  divided  intotiiese  four  places,  their  Gud  commanded  them  to  distribute  among  them> 
selves  the  idols  (**lo8  dio^e^t"),  an<l  that  each  quarter  should  name  and  designate  par* 
ticular  quarters  where  these  pai  ticular  i<lol8  Hhould  be  worshipped.  Thu.-*  each  quarter 
was  dividiMl  into  many  small  ones,  according  to  the  number  of  the  idols  called  Calpul* 
teona  (it  should  be  "  Calitulteoltziu  "  composed  of  CalpuUi-quarter,  and  teotl-god), 
which  signifies  go«l  of  the  quarter,"  (See  Acosta,  Lib,  VII,  cap.  VII,  p.  4ii7.)  Tezozo- 
moc,  cup.  Ill,  p.  i),  '*  y  siendo  do  noche  hicieron  junta  y  les  dijo  el  sacerdotc  Quauhtlo* 
quetzqui :  hermanos,  ya  es  tiempo  »jue  os  dividais  un  trecho  unos  de  otros  en  cuatro 
paite-'!  cercando  en  medio  el  tempio  de  iIuitzilopochtl<,  y  nombrad  los  barrios  cada  una 
parte,  y  ap«i  coucertados  para  dividu-se  .  .  .  ."  Torquemada  conllnns  these  statements 
(Lib.  Jii,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  *2!C)).  although  he  protests  ag.iinst  the  origin  of  this  division, 
lie  says :  '•  I  confess  it  to  be  truth  tiiat  tlii>  city  of  Mexico  is  divided  into  four  principal 
quarters,  eac.li  one*  of  which  contains  otlier  smaller  ones  included,  and  all,  in  ciunmon 
as  wi'll  as  in  ijarlicular,  have  tlicjr  coinnwmders  and  leaders  .  .  ,  ."  He  furtlier  says 
(Lib.  .\IV,  cap.  VH,  p.  .'»!.*);.  '•  Tlie-^c  <lusiors  (•*  pun-ialidailes"  kinsliips;  were  dihtnb- 
utC'l  by  <^•ll|)nle^,  M  liu  li  are  (juartcr-^  ("  barrios  ";,  and  it  liappened  tliat  one  of  lliese 
clu.-terf>  liel«l  three,  four,  or  more  calpules.  acconling  to  llie  nunil>er  of  its  peoiile  ..,.'* 
(We  ^ball  iiivoligale  luTi-aHer  tlie  obje<*tii»n  of  TorqueuLida).  Tlie  same  autlior.  how- 
ever, aclcnt»wleil^'c>-  ,'Lih.  Ill,  cap.  X  XIl.  p.  -'S'S;,  tli.it  tlie  founders  ol  Mexico  were  "  uino 
families  .  .  .  These  laniilie.s  couMuencci  tlie  loumlatioii  of  this  illustrious  and  magnifl* 
cent  city.  .  .  ."  Oio"  fact  re.>-ult-' l^i'vcind  all  doiilit,  tliat  the  first  settlement  of  Mexico 
was  made  upon  the  l»a-i>  «»f  a  (livi>ion  into  l;in^llip^  or  consanguine  jrroups,  localizing 
on  certain  area*;.  whi<li  joiutl\  conipo«ie«l  the  tribe.  Tliat  tlie  government  \va.-«  demo- 
cratic has  already  hi-en  established  previously. 

3"l)uiun  (Cap.  V,  p.  {!).  Aco.«?ta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VII,  p.  407).  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib. 
IL  cap.  XL  p.  <;i). 

**  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXVIII.  p.  VM.  ••  K>taba  «lc  or<linario,  recogldo  en 
una  gran«le  .>ala  (6  calpiil;."  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVII.  i>.  :iO.'>.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  XIX,  p.  :W6, 
(4pie  asi  llaniaii  la>  .*^alas  grandes  de  ("ouiunidatl.  u  de  (.-abildo).  We  find,  uiuler  the 
corrupted  iianie  of  "  Gaip<»n."  tin*  "'  «'al|iiilli  "  in  Nicara^rua  among  the  Niqiiiraus,  which 
speak  a  dialert  ol  the  .Mexican  (.Nahuatl)  laiigu.ige.  >ee  K.  (L  Sjjuier  (*•  Nicaragua." 
Vol.  11,  p-  •>1'-'  '*  rhe  couin'il  housr^  were  <'alied  grepons,  surrounded  by  broad  corri- 
dors call*  d  galpons,  l)eiieath  which  the  arm-,  were  kept,  protected  by  a  guard  of  young 
men").  Mr.  .Squier  evidenily  lt;i>e.-«  upon  Oviedo  ("  \\\>i.  general,"  Lib,  XLIL  c;ip.  HI, 
p.  .')i.  •' Lsta  ca^a  de  cabildo  llainaii  ;,Mlpon  ....*'  It  is  another  evidence  in  favor  of 
our  statement^-,  that  \\\v  kin>hi|»  formed  the  «»riginal  unit  of  the  tribe,  ami  at  the  same 
lime  a  hint  that,  a^  in  New  Mexico,  originally  an  entire  kiu  inhabited  a  .single  large 
hou«e.    f>ee  Molina's  Vocab.  (p.  11). 

Rkpoiit  ri:AiJODY  Mu.sKUM,  n.     2d. 
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NOT,  as  Torqnemada  admits,  assigned  to  it  by  a  higher  power^^  the 
tribal  government  itself  held  so  i>omain  which  it  might  apportion 
among  subdivisions  or  to  individuals,  either  gratuitously  or  on 
condition  of  certain  prestations  ;  or  barter  against  a  consideration.^ 
Tlie  tribal  territory  was  distributed,  at  the  time  of  its  occupancy, 
into  possessory  rights  held  by  the  kindkkd  groups  as  such,  by 
common  and  tacit  consent,  as  resulting  naturally  from  their  orga^ 
nization  and  state  of  culture,^* 

The  patches  of  solid  ground,  on  which  these  "quarters"  settled, 
were  gradually  built  over  with  dwellings,  first  made  out  of  canes 
and  reeds,  and  latterly,  as  their  means  increased,  of  turf,  ''adobe" 
and  light  stone.  These  houses  were  of  large  size,  since  it  is  stated 
that  even  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  "  there  were  seldom  less  than 
two,  four,  and  six  dwellers  in  one  house,  thus  there  were  infinite 
people  (in  the  pueblo)  since  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  provid- 
ing for  them,  many  aggregated  together  as  they  might  please." 
Communal  living,  as  the  idea  of  the  '*calpulli'*  implies,  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans  as  late  as  tlie 
jyeriod  of  their  greatest  power .'^"^'^ 

"Torquemaila  (Lib.  11.  c;i|).  VITI.  p.  8S.  ami  Lib.  III.  cap.  XXIV.  p.  21tt)  aUribiites 
the  divUion  into  *•  quarttTf  "  to  a  ''ih'civc"  of  the  (.'hiclmiHMMn  "emperor"  Teohot- 
laiatziii.  Hut  his  a<>sertioi)d  arc  ilispr(»vr<l  in  part  by  bi;>  own  ^t<-ttcnlel)ts.  in  part  by  the 
positive  r»'P'»rls  of  other  author-*.  Ailmittinji?  m\v\\  [hat  the  sai<l  Tooliotlalatzin  should 
have  wu'li it'll  Ihe  (ii.M'retionary  power  attribiite<l  to  liiiii.  al(lioii(;h  there  i.**  -trougevi* 
deuce  a^rain>t  it,  lie  woiiM  have  ruled  «//«r  the  f«nini|.ili<»n  of  Mexieo.  (Clavlgoro, 
IJb.  II.  eap.  iX.  Veylia,  Lib.  IL  rap.  XX.  p.  IT**.)  Coii>e(pieiitly  aj^t-r  the  hetthug  aud 
lueali/.iii^  of  the  ft>ur  tpiarters  ineiilioned  ha<l  taken  place. 

^•'  Thi'  division  into  •'  quarter.-^ "  i-*  everywhere  represented  a.»5  re*ultin;r  from  common 
coii>eiit.  Hut  uu\^hele  is  it  etali'd  that  the  trih'il  f/nnru!i:»  nt  «»r  autlioritif  a^^if:ned 
I'M-aliuii-  to  any  of  it-  IVai'liim-.  Tlii>  i-«  oidy  .atlributed  to  the  ehiefj*,  on  llie  >upi>0:«i* 
tioii  tliat  th<'y.  althtiu>rh  tfcrtirt.,  wen*  >iill  hereditary  ini>nar('h.-i. 

^'Tln'ie  in  no  e\idenee  of  any  trilnite  or  pre>lation  due  by  th»^  «jnnrter8  to  the 
tribe.  The  i'U*ti»u»  alway.-*  reinaineil.  that  the  "  ealpulli  "  wa*  soven-i^rn  within  it«»  limits, 
.•^ee  Al'>n/,i»  d»'  Zuiila  (••Uipp«>n  sur  \f<  dilTerenles  ela--«e.-  de  ein*f>  de  la  Nouvidle- 
K-p.'U'n-'"  pi».  .'•J-'''.'),.  He-id.-,  l.\tlil\oehitl  >ays:  ("  IIi>l.  de.s  (  lueliiin."  eap.  XXXV, 
ji.  iiJ  ,  ••ntiii-r  Held-*  wi»ie  rall.'d  Calp-ilalli  «»r  Altepetlalh."  N«»\\  ealpuhilli  (from 
"  rali-idi:."  'juarter  or  kin-hip.  aud  "  ll.tUi."'  ^oil\  uiran-  »»oil  of  the  kin.  aiiil  altepetlalli 
(••  al'L'-i-i  ll,*'  trihe;.  sod  «if  the  lriln».  (.-l.-ivi^rer'*  even  ^ay.-  that  tin*  land<- called  ••  altei»et- 
l.dli."  iM'l'iiiirinir  to  the  eoininuiiities  "of  the  li'Wn-^an'l  \illair»'-,  were  divi<leil  into  ho 
ni  my  p.irl-.  a-  there  U'rn'  i|iiarter-  in  Ihi'  ttiw  ii.  ea<'h  <ju  irter  h-iriiiij  itg  turn,  irithout  (ht 
ha*t  >i.ufO  rti'^n  ^rilh  th*' ftio  r  "  (Lib.  ^  IL  <'ai>.  XIV.)  Tliis  imluate-  phiiidy  that  the 
kiii-lip-  h'i'l  tff  3*oil.  whereas  tlie  trihe  oc.npie<l  the  tcirilonal  i*\p;ui-e.  The  f/onwin, 
eitrier  a-  pirl.dniiij:  to  a  •'  Loril,"  nr  to  a  "  M.ile,"  w.-i-.  u'ikiw>wu  anion:;  the  Indiana  in 
general.  Kven  aiui»n«  the  ri-ruviau-.  wh.»  were  lume  a«haneeil  than  the  >[exieun!i  In 
that  ie-pe«t.  lliere  wa"  ut»  doinaiii  **t  tlie  tulte. 

«"  .'Ser  'r<>ri|Ueniada  Jab.  II.  eaj*  M,  and  Lib.  III.  rap.  XX1I\  Diinin  (eap.  V).  The 
quot.ition  !-«  from  llerrera  ..l»ee.  II,  Lib.  ^  II.  lap.  XIII.  p.  IJMP.  and  i.-  eonHrined  by 
Tonpieuiad.i  ,Lih.  Ill,  eap.  XXIIL  p. 'ild),  aud  e!-peeially  by  Uomara  ('*  Concpiibta  de 
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The  soil  built  over  b}'  each  "calpulli"  probably  remained  for 
some  time  the  onl}'  solid  expanse  held  by  the  Mexicans.  Gradually, 
however,  the  necessity  was  felt  for  an  increase  of  this  soil.  Remain- 
ing unmolested  *'in  the  midst  of  canes  and  reeds,"  their  numbers 
had  augmented,  and  f(ir  residence  as  well  as  for  foo<l,  a  greater  area 
was  needed.  Fisiiing  and  hunting  no  longer  satisfied  a  people 
whose  original  propensities  were  horticultural ;  they  aspired  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  as  thev  had  once  been  accustomed  to,  ami  after  the 
manner  of  the  kindred  tribes  surrounding  them.  For  this  purpose 
they  began  throwing  up  Utile  arlfjicntl  garden-beds^  ''chinampas,"^* 
on  which  they  phinted  Indian  corn  and  perhaps  some  other  vegeta- 
bles. Such  plots  are  still  found,  as  *'  floating  gardens,"  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Mexico,  and  they  are  described,  as 
follows,  by  a  traveller  of  this  centur}' : 

*'The3'  are  artificial  gardens,  about  fift^'or  sixty  yards  long,  and 
not  more  than  four  or  five  wide.  They  are  separated  by  ditches 
of  three  or  four  yards,  and  are  made  by  taking  the  soil  from  the 

Mejico,"  p.  443.  Vedia,  I).  **Many  mnrriod  people  ("  mnchos  casadoe**)  live  in  one 
houise,  either  on  acrount  of  the  brothurn  aiul  ntlationa  lieing  together,  as  tliey  do  not 
divide  their  ffrouiulH  (*•  lien'diide>"),  or  on  account  of  the  Innited  .•< pace  of  tin;  pueldo-*; 
althouKh  the  pueblos  are  lar;jfe,  and  even  the  houses."  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria  ("De 
Novo  Orlie,"'  translate<l  by  llu'hard  Kden  ami  Michael  Lok,  London.  H»12.  Dec  V,  cap. 
X,  p.  2-lS),  says:  •'  Hut  the  coinin<»ii  houses  themselves  as  hy^h  as  a  niannes  Ciinlle. 
were  al>o  built  of  st<»iu',  by  rca-on  of  the  swellyn^'d'  the  lake  lhrou>{h  the  lloodc.  or 
wa>hinjr  llote  of  the  1J\  vri>  fallyin;^  into  it.  Vpou  lh<»sc  Kre.itc  foundations,  they  builde 
the  re.-le  t>f  the  hou.-<<>,  with  Kiirk«!  di\ed.  or  burned  in  the  sunne,  iutermin;,d«*d  with 
Beanies  of  l\\nibrr.  and  the  (*ouiiiion  bouses  have  but  one  lloore  or  |danehin."  We 
are  forcibly  reminded  ht-rc  of  the  hiMi-c^  ..f  iiz;i  on  L.ike  IVteu,  whielj  were  found  in 
1«;!»:>.  ••  lli^r.  de  hi  Conq.  de  lo>  ll/;i.'x,"  Lib.  VII Leap.  Xll.  p.  4!»L"  "It  was  all  tilled 
with  houses,  >oine  wUli  >toiu'  walls  more  llian  one  \*n\  \\\^\\.  and  hi;?iier  up  of  wood,  aiul 
the  roots  of  >lraw,  and  .-ouic  only  of  woo«l  an»l  straw.  There  lived  in  Iheni  all  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Island  brutally  to^Tlher,  one  iel:ttion>hi,>  occup\inj;  a  hin>rle  hou«*o." 
tree  a  I  >o  the  bijrhly  valualile  lulioductKm  t<»  the  serond  Dialogue  of  Cervantes-Salazar 
('•  .Mexitro  in  l.V>4  ";  by  my  excflK-ut  luend  Sr.  Icazbalcela  (pp.  ";{  and  71). 

^'''  "Chiuampa,"  tlenve-»  fiouj  *"  (  iiin:imifl."  "  Seta  o  cerca  de  <"amis,''  (enclosure  of 
eanes  or  ree<N\  Molina  '•  NOcabnlario",  Parte  II,  p.  21).  This  mode  (»f  en<*li)-injf  the 
ground  was  very  coninmn  in  the  \  alley.  A  clu«^ler  of  "ettlements  lietvveen  ChurubUM;o 
and  the  Eastern  lay:<M)M  ha-  even  obtaJne<l  from  it  the  name  f)f  **(:hinanipaneca- (IVe- 
(jui-ntly  menljoned  in  Te/o/.oinor  and  Dnian.)  The  word  'Mhinamill  "ha?*  been  adopted 
by  the  (^ipji<hi*  of  (iu.ilem.ila.  chan^ri'd  into  '•  Chinamit,"  and  U"»ed  to  designate  a 
A'l /*.«/<  i/>.  ^.Ste  ••  I'oi)ol-Vtili.,  pp.  :ii»l.  ;;n|,:',(n;.  where  "  Chinamit  "  is  trau'^lateil  as  family.) 
Kven  in  llu»>e  remote  re^ion-v  where  the  lenitorie**  of  Yucatan  and  (Guatemala  join,  or 
rather  mer^re  into  «.':ic|i  oIIk  r.  .irouud  Lake  IN-ten.  where  the  Nahiiatl  lan;fua>;e  i>*  hardly 
known,  we  lSn<l  in  Die  ITlh  and  iMli  c«iiiury.  a  tribe  of  ••  C'hinamila.''."  who  are  s.'ii«l  to 
have  inhabited  an  are.i  ««urrouuiled  by  Mexu'an  airave.- (••  .Magneyes  ")  as  a  defensive 
hedge.  ("  lli.-l.  de  la  (  .Mxp  ile  lo^  It/.;iex,*'  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XL  pp.  4!H)-P,i:{.)  It  shows 
that  the  original  signilication  of  the  word,  at  least,  wan  connected  with  the  notion  of  a 
family  dot. 
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intervening  ditch,  and  throwing  it  on  the  chinampa,  by  which 
means  the  ground  is  raised  generally  about  a  yard,  and  thus  fonns 
a  small  fertile  garden,  covered  with  the  finest  culinary  vegetables, 

fruits  and  flowers "^7 

Each  consanguine  relationship  thus  gradually  surrounded  the 
surface  on  which  it  dwelt  with  a  number  of  garden  plots  suf- 
ficient to  the  wants  of  its  members. 3**  The  aggregate  area 
thereof,  including  the  abodes,  formed  the  " caZ/^wWa/Zi" — soil  of 
the  "  calpuUi,"  39  Qyid  ^^^^  ji^id  jjy  n  (j^  ^  unit ;  t\\Q  single  tracts^ 

however,  being  tilled  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  single  fam- 
ilies,^^  The  mode  of  tenure  of  land  among  the  Mexicans  at  that 
period  was  therefore  very  simple.  The  tribe  claimed  its  territory^ 
"  ALTEPETLALLi,"  an  Undefined  expanse  over  which  it  might  extend^ 
—  the  *'  calpules,"  however,  held  and  possessed  ivithin  that  territory 
such  portions  of  it  as  were  productive;  each  "calpulli"  being 
sovereign  within  its  limits,  and  assigning  to  its  individual  members 
for  their  use  the  minor  tracts  into  which  the  soil  was  parcelled  in 
consequence  of  their  mode  of  cultivation.  If,  therefore,  the  terms 
"  altepetlalli "  and  "calpulalli"  are  occasionally  regarded  as 
identical,  it  is  because  the  former  indicates  the  occupancy,  the 
latter  the  distribution  of  tne  soil  *^  AVe  ihus  recognize  in  the  cal- 
pulli,  or  kindred  group,  the  unit  of  tenure  of  whatever  soil  the 
Mexicans  deemed  worthy  of  definite  possession.     Further  on  we 

»"  '*Six  Months  Repi(l<»ncc  and  Travels  in  Mexico,"  by  W.  Rtillork.  London.  1824. 
Cap.  XIII.  p.  I'M.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  compare  llic  do^cripiions  of  lhi;i  rather 
liuperlli-ial,  though  ^till  truthful  observer.  Mitli  tlie  account  of  (ho  ancient  Chinampas 
ab  preserved  to  us  in  Tezozomoc  (cap.  Ill,  p.  l»).  l>uran  ;<'ap.  VI,  pp.  M  and  r»l).  The 
flouts  or  rafts  mentioned  by  the>e  old  authors  Mere  nothing  cUe  but  the  chinampas  or 
*•  floatinj;  gardens."  Theref«»re  also  Tezozonioc  uses  tlie  term  *'  canidlon.''  or  garden- 
bed,  v'^w  »lso  Acofeta,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  IX.  p.  47*2.)  Tonjuemada  (Lib.  XIII.  cap.  XXXII, 
p.  4KJ).    Veytia  (Lib.  II,  rnp.  XV,  p.  112). 

-•Duran  (Cap.  V).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  Ill,  p.  8).  A(rosta  (Lib.  VIL  cap.  IX.  p.  473). 
Tori|ueniada  ,'Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXXIII,  p.  '2HI.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  lol).  Clavigero  (Lib. 
Il.rap.  XVll;. 

»"  Alonzo  lie  Zurita  (i».  51).  Ixtlilxochltl  (••  Ili.^t.  des  Chichim."  cap.  XXXV,  p.  21-2). 
Tonineniada  (Lib.  XIV.  cap.  VII,  p.  045).  Uustamante  (••  Tezcoco  on  lus  nltiuios  Tiem- 
pr»^  d«"  -u-»  antigua**  Kcj'er*,*'  p.  2  »-2). 

*''  Znhia  (••  lL"ipi»ort,  etc.,*'  pp.  .V2,  ."W,  57,  fid).— Do  TOrdre  de  Suc.«-sion  ••b^erve  par 
If-  Indieiis.  etc..  etc.  (copy  of  an  anonymous  M^^S.  from  sim.inca-..  routained  in  the 
(guina  collection,  and  lrans»lated  by  .Mr.  Tornaux-C  ompauk  m  lii.-«  "Uecueil  do  pieces, 
etc..  pp.  *l.i  and  *J24.) 

"  Zurita  (••  ILipport,  etc.."  pp.  5l-(in.  llerrcra  (Dec.  HI.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  XVII,  p.  13S). 
ILttnirez  de  Fuenleal.  Ri^ho|»  of  San  I>i>nimKo  ^Li-Ucr  oi  :5  Nov.,  l.V.-.»,  Mexico,  to  the 
Eujperor  (  harles  V.  *•  Kecucd  "  of  Tcrnaux.  p,  '.'.Vi).  See  al>o  the  Introduction  to  the 
••  Ileal  Eje<ruloria  de  S.  M.  ^obr^»  Tierrai*  ^  Ui'itrtva!i  dc  IVchos  y  Taga.  IVrtcnecienle 
a  los  Caciques  d«  Axapu^co,•'  iu  "  Cid.  »io  I»oc."  of  Icazbalccta  ^Vol.  II,  p.  XIII). 
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shall  investigate  bow  far  individuals,  as  members  of  this  commu- 
nal unit,  participated  in  the  aggregate  tenure. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  population  further  increased, 
segmentation  occurred  within  tiie  four  original  "quarters;"  new 
*'  calpuUi,"  being  formed. '•^  For  governmental  purposes  this  seg- 
mentation produced  a  new  result  by  leaving,  more  particularly  in 
military  affairs,  the  first  four  clusters  as  great  aubdivisions,^^  But 
these,  as  soon  as  the}'  had  disaggregated,  ceased  to  be  any  longer 
units  of  territorial  possession,  their  original  areas  being  held  there- 
after by  the  "  minor  quarters"  (as  Herrera,  for  instance,  calls  tliem), 
who  exercised,  each  one  within  its  limits,  the  same  sovereignty 
which  the  original  "  calpuUi"  formerly  held  over  the  wiiole.^^  A 
further  consequence  of  this  disaggregation  was  (by  removing  the 
tribal  council  farther  from  the  calpules)  the  necessity  for  an  official 
building^  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  whole  tribe 
alone.'*^ 

« Tills  succGssive  formation  of  new  "  cnlpnlli  *'  is  nowhere  explicitly  stated,  but  it  is 
implied  by  tiie  pn8f>aKe  of  Dm-^n  which  we  have  already  quoted  (Cap.  V,  p.  42).  It  also 
results  from  their  military  orjcranizntion  as  dcHcribed  in  the  "Art  of  War,"  (p.  115). 
With  the  increase  of  population,  the  original  kinships  necessarily  disaggregated 
further,  as  we  liavo  seen  it  to  liave  occurred  among  the  Qquiche  (See  *•  Popol-Vuh  '* 
quoted  in  our  note  7),  forming  smaller  groups  of  consanguinei.  After  the  f>ucceMsfuI 
war  against  the  Tecpaiiecas,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  we  find  at  least 
twenty  chiefs,  represcnlint?  ad  many  kins  (Duran.  cap.  XI.  p.  97).  besides  three  moro, 
adopted  tlien  from  those  of  ( 'iilhiuu'an  (Id.  pp.  98  and  JW).   This  uidicatc.s  an  increase. 

"'•  Art  of  War.  etc.,"  pp.  Iir»  and  Via. 

"Torqiiemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIV.  p.  295).  "  I  confess  it  to  be  truth  that  this  city 
of  Mexico  is  divi<lcd  into  four  principal  quarters,  each  one  of  which  contains  others, 
smaller  one*,  inr.luded,  and  all.  in  common  a»»  well  as  in  particular,  have  their  com- 
manders and  leaders  .  .  .  ."  Ziirita  ("  liapport,"  J).  58-64).  That  the  smaller  ."-nbdivis- 
ions  were  lh<)Se  who  held  tiie  .'•oil,  and  n()t  the  four  original  groups,  must  be  infeiTed 
from  the  fact,  that  the  ground  wa^  attached  to  the  calpulli.  Says  Zurita  (p.  51.) 
•'They  (the  lands)  do  not  belong  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  village,  but  to  the  calpulli 
which  pusses^e8  them  in  common.''  On  the  other  hand  Torquemada  states  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  VII,  p.  -H-')) :  "tliat  in  each  pueblo,  according  to  the  number  of  people,  there  .'should 
be  (were)  cluftter.H  ("  parcialida«le.s")  of  diverse  people  and  families  ....  These  cl us* 
tcrs  were  distributed  by  calpule.**,  which  are  quarters  ('*  liarrios  "),  and  it  hapi>ened  that 
one  of  the  aforesaid  cluster.-  fiomctimcs  c(»ntained  three,  four,  and  more,  calpules,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  the  place  ("pueblo")  or  tribe."  The  same  author  further 
aflinns :  " The.-<e  qiiiirters,  sind  streets,  wereall  a.''s<nt<Ml  and  levelled,  with  so  much  accu- 
racy,  that  tliose  of  one  (juarter  <»r  street  could  n<»t  take  a  palm  of  land  firom  those  of  an- 
other, and  the  sanie  was  witli  the  street.s,  their  lots  running  (being  scattered)  all  over 
the  pueblo."  Conse«piently,  there  were  no  communal  lands  nllotted  to  the  four  great 
quarters  of  Mexit-o  as  such,  but  each  one  of  the  kinships  (calpules)  held  its  part  of 
the  original  aggregate.  Ccmipare  (iomara  (Ve<lia,  Vol.  I,  "CMnii.  de  .Mejico."  p.  424. 
**  Among  tributaries  it  is  a  cu-^tom.  etc.,  etc.*'  Also  p.  440).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XIV).    "  Each  (piarler  iias  it**  own  tract,  without  the  least  connection  with  the  others." 

"Compare  Duran  (Cap.  XI.p.  sTh  Acosta  (Lib.  Vll.cap.  XXXI,  i>. 470).  It  appears 
as  if  the  '*  tecpau  "  had  not  been  constructed  previou.s  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
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"^  This  building  was  the  ^^tecpan"^^  called,  even  by  Torqiiemada 
''  Iiouse  of  the  eominunity  ;"'*^  it  was,  therefore,  since  the  council 
of  cliiefs  was  the  highest  authority  in  the  government,  the  **  council 
house*'  proper.  It  was  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  "  puehlo," 
and  fronting  the  open  space  reserved  for  public  celebrations. 
But,  whereas  formerly  occasional,  gra(hially  merging  into  regular^ 
meetings  of  the  chiefs  were  sufficient,  constant  daily  attendance 
at  the  "tecpan"  became  required,  even  to  such  an  extent,  tliat  a 
permanent  residence  of  the  head-chiefs  tJiere^  resulted  from  it,  and 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  tlie  office.  Consequently  the  "  tlaca- 
tecuhtli,"  his  family,  and  such  assistants  as  he  needed  (like 
runners),  dwelt  at  the  "official  house."  But  this  occupancy  was 
in  no  manner  connected  with  a  possessory  right  by  the  occu- 
pant, whose  family  relinquished  the  abode,  as  soon  as  the  time  of 
office  expired  through  death  of  its  incumbent.  The  "tecpan" 
was  occupie<l  by  the  head  war-chiefs  only  as  long  as  they  exercised 
the  functions  of  that  office. ''^ 


tiiry,— the  meetings  of  the  tribe  being  previously  cnlled  together  by  priest*,  and  prob- 
ably  in  the  open  space  around  the  main  house  of  worship.  The  fart  of  the  )>rie»ts 
calling  the  public  meetings  is  proved  by  Duraii  (Cap.  IV.  p.  42).  Acosta  (Lib.  Vil, 
cap.  VII,  p.4«W).  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XVIII.  pp.  LW,  I.V.J.  Cap.  XXI,  p.  Wo.  Acusta 
first  mentions  *^unos  palarios,  aunque  harto  pobres.''  (IJb.  VII.  cap.  h,  )>.  47U),  on  the 
occasiion  «)r  tiie  election  of  the  fir^t  rcjrnlar  '*tlacaie<*uhtli:"  Aoamapirlitii.  — Tonpie- 
mada  says  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XXil,  p.2U0).  that  they  lived  in  niiMTable  liuts  of  reed»  and 
straw.  ere<'ted  around  the  open  space  where  tlie  alt;»r  or  |>lace  of  wor.-liij)  <»f  Huitzil- 
oi>o«*hUi  was  built.    Tlie  public  building  was  certainly  their  latest  kind  of  construction. 

<«FnMn  »*lecuhtli"  chief.  an<l  the  afflxum  **i);in,"  denoting  a  place.  Therefore 
"place  of  the  chiefs."  Molina  translate^:  "ca^a  6  jtalacio  real,  u  de  aljrnn  ^enor  de 
Saluo"  (11,  p.  M).  The  word  in  also  A»und  in  the  QipiichiJ  of  the  *•  TopolVuh  "  (p.  .H(N}). 
*'Qui  ticpun  qulb"  —  Mr.  E.  B^a^seur  de  liuurbourg  acknowleiltfes  the  Mexican 
origin  of  the  wont,  and  renders  it  by  "to  divide  into  quarter^,*'  although  he  tays  that 
in  Mexican  it  .oignilie:):  jialace  or  municipality. 

*"Torquemada  (Lib.  III.  cap.  XIV.  pp.'2*K)  and  270^  "Tecpancalli.  que  quiere  decir, 
los  Palacios  Reales,  6  el  Alcazar,  y  casas  de  Si-norio"  (Id:  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI  p.  119, 
Lib.  XIII.  cap.  XXX,  p.  477).  Hut  especially  in  the  sixth  Uook,  -27th  chapter,  page  48, 
when.  refeiTing  to  the  *t.'ilcment"*  of  Father  Kernanlino  de  Sahagun  who  says,  that 

••  iH'ing  in  the  city  of  Xuchinnlco,  he  heanl  tmo  nijjht.  etc.  etc an<l  that  iuiiuiring 

next  day  why  that  shouting  had  taken  place.— the  Indians  an-weivcl.  that  from  the 
Tecp:tn.  or  c«unniunity  (muuicipal  houhe).  they  had  been  calling  tiie  macehualcs  to 
work" 

•*  Nearly  every  author  wh<»  attempts  to  descrilx*  minutely  the  **  cliief-hou-e*'  ;tocpan) 
mentions  it  a**  containing  great  hall*  («'ouncd-voouv"«\  S*»e  thetle-cription  of  the  ttM'p.-iii 
of  Trzrnco  by  lxtlil.\ochill  (*•  ili^t.  des  ChichimttpieH."  r.ip.  XXXVI,  p.  247.  ••The 
pal.nce  had  two  courts,  the  tIrM  and  largest  one  mmaiui;  as  publi<'  ^«(uale  :ind  market, 
for  whirh  it  is  still  u-imI  at  present.  The  second  and  interi«»r  om\  was  surrounde*!  by 
the  hall  of  the  royal  councils,  where  the  King  lirld  twtt  triliun.ils.  In  the  OfiitK'  of  this 
court  a  largi?  brasier  was  burning,  whirh  w«s  never  extingnixluil."  M.r.ip.  X.X XVIII), 
by  Toniuemada  (I^b.  Ill,  cap.  XXVIl,  p.  :MV.V    Lib.  11.  cap.  XLIV,  pp.  llt>  iuid  147.    Lib. 
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About  the  time  these  changes  occurred,  the  dignity  of  "  tlaca- 
tecuhtli"  seems  to  have  become  a  permanent  feature  in  tlie  govern- 

XI,  cap.  XXVr,  pp.  Xii  ana  Vtft).  Cortes  hfrnselfC Vedin,  f,  carta  seRnmcIa,  pp.  34  and  35), 
Bpcnks  ofthcprreut  halla  contained  in  what  he  cuIIk  the  **  honseof  Mutoczuma."  BiMnal- 
Diez  del  (Castillo (Vedia  II.  cap.  X(.'I,  pp.  W  and  87),  conflrmts.  .See  also  Gom»ra  (VetUa, 
I,  p.  342  and  :U3.   "  Adonde  el  inoraba  y  rcHiilia  a  la  continna,  Ilanian  Tepac.  qne  ow  conno 

de<;ir  p:daeio —  .  .  .  habia  en  el  innehas  galas.")    Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  (^ap. 

XIV,  p.  302.  "  EI  palacio  de  log  Senorcs  6  rii^n-*  realen,  tenia  luuehaH  Kala^.")  The 
tecpan  wan  near  the  centre  of  the  imeblo.  8co  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  !U1.  **  Lleffaron 
pues  a  un  ]>atio  grande,  recainera  de  loi*  itlolon,  qne  fu^  casas  de  Axaiaca.*')  Curtis 
(Vedia,  I,  •*  Carta  Ten-era,**  pi>.  74  and  7«.  etc.). 

Bernal-Diez  (Vedia.  II,  cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  84,  etc.).  Accordinf?  to  Sr.  Icazbalceta 
('*  Mexico  in  1.554.  note  38,  p.  182,  to  the  2d  Dialogue  of  Cervantes-Salazar).  the  '*old 
honoes  of  Montezuma "  occupied  (about)  the  M{uare  west  of  the  prcnent  nitc  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  **  new  bouses  "  wei*e  in  place  of  where  the  National  palace  now  Rtandg. 
It  ia  admitted  that  the  Cathedral  occupies  the  nito  of  the  main  "teocalli,"  or  the 
old  centre  of  the  ancient  pueblo.  (Toniuemada.  Lib.  HI,  cap.  XXII,  p.  200).  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  is  concluHively  proven  by  Sr.  Icazbalceta  In  note  40,  to  the  Second 
Dialogue  of  CerviSnte4  (p.  VM,  and  plate  on  p.  11)7,  algo  the  important  dissertation  on 
page  201).  and  in  note  51.  Thna  the  central  location  of  the  tecpan  at  Mexico  remains 
established. 

The  permanent  residence  of  the  head  war-chief,  of  his  household,  and  of  some 
assistants, —  at  the  tecpan,  is  too  frequently  related  to  demand  further  proof,  but  it  is 
not  superllnous  here  to  investigate  tlie  point:  that  this  residence  was  connectetU — not 
with  the  penon  and  descemlancy  of  that  chief,  but  witli  the  office  alone. 

We  And  it  mentioned  that  the  buiMings  occupieil  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  first 
came  to  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  were  the  "house  of  the  father  of  Montezuma"  (Axay- 
acatzin,  probably).  All  the  eye-witnesses  concur  in  it  and  we  need  nut  refer  to  tiiem 
in  dettiil.  There  was,  conseciuently,  a  h(»nse  where  the  kinship  of  the  vhit'f  lirefi. — 
aside  from  the  tecpan.  for  since  ilcM'cnt  with  tlie  .Mexicans  was  in  the  main  line,— the 
sou  continued  to  occu|>y  the  ilweiiings  of  bi^  fatlier  and  (with  counnunal  living  as 
prncti.Hed  in  Mexico),  of  that  falljer's  consanguine  relations.  (Tliat  these  son>  and  tie- 
scendants  were  breil  up  ti)  tiie  ordinary  pursuits  of  lit'e,  like  any  other  Imlian  of  Mex- 
ico, re-ults  from  tlie  ^peech  as  report(^l  by  Sah.igun  (Lib.  V,  cap.  XV),  of  an  (»ld  cliief 
to  his  sons,  wlierein  he  exhorts  tluMu  to  cultivate  the  mechanical  arts,  and  agrirulture, 
adding  the  rem.irkabl(»  w«)rd.s,  p.  117,  '*  nowhere  have  1  seen  that  any  one  may  maintain 
him-elf  lluongh  his  noble  de.M*fn<lanry  aloue.")  In  theca>eof  Ahuitzotl.  Duran  relates 
(Cap.  XLl.  p.  .127),  **all  tlie  chief  and  principal  men,  with  the  whole  tribe,  going  lo  the 
place  where  the  ^ons  of  the  Kings  an<l  great  nu*n  were  kept  (*' recogidos").  an<l  where 
they  instrut'tetl  and  furthered  them  in  virtuous  thing.-,  in  the  n.*e  of  arms  an<l  good 
manners.  Then  they  took  out  (Ahuitzotl)  from  the  others,  niid  brought  him  to  the 
royal  palace."  Tezozoinoc  (Cap.  LX,  p.  UK)),  speaking  of  the  election  of  Ahuitzotl 
sayi*:  *•  and  these  twelve  Mexican  chi«'fs  went  to  bring  the  King  Ahuitz«»tl  fnnn  the 
house  of  Tilancalco."  "And  they  said  nothing  to  him  until  they  were  in  the  great 
palace"  (Cap.  LXI,  i>.  lOOj.  The  election  of  .Montezuma,  however,  gives  occa>i(»n  to 
that  author,  fin*  another  and  very  imp<irlant  statement  (Cap.  L-\-\Xll.  p.  ll.'l).  '*  For, 
know  ye,  that  many  of  the  ^ous  of  the  Kin-^s  pa.-t,  are  brought  up  now,  s«niie  of  which 
have  becouie  singiMS,  otln-rs  ("nacliiinecs,  others  <)tomies,and  the  others  are  preparing 
to  as-unie  your  titles  of  TIacatecatI,  Tlac«)ch<'alcall,  Ticocyahiiacatl.  Acolnahnacatl, 
Uezhuidiuacatl.  and  a  number  of  others  who  are  and  dwell  in  the  princip:i]  house  (.'al- 
mecac."  It  is  further  cx|»ose<l,  h<»w  unwise  it  would  b»!  to  elect  an  unmarried  man.  and 
Anally  Mimlezunia  was  clio-en,  whose  age  at  that  time  is  given  at  thirty-four  years,  and 
he  was  takeu  out  of  tin- CnlnuM-ac  and  escorted  to  the  chief  house  (tecpan).  Hut  the 
stronge-^t  evideiu'c  re-nll-  IVoiii  tlie  fict  that  the  i»flice  was  iltitire,  and  not  hereditary. 
How,  while  the  incumbent  of  an  ofllce  cli;mged,  c(Uild  the  family  of  his  ine<lecessor 
still  remain  in  po^.■;e^^iun  uf  the  oiliciul  building? 
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inent  of  the  Mexican  tribe. ^^  Nearly  at  the  same  time  also,  the 
Mexicans  felt  the  necessity  of  opening  communications  with  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  great  marsh  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  were  living,  —  in  order  to  obtain  some  of  the  commodi- 
ties produced  or  held  by  these  tribes.  Strong  enough  for  c?€?/e?icc, 
but  too  weak  yet  for  offence^  the  Mexicans  approached  cautiously 
their  nearest  and  most  powerful  neighbors,  the  Tccpanecas,  with 
the  view  of  securing  permission  to  trade  and  barter,  also  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  use  of  one  of  the  springs  of  the  main- 
land. This  permission  was  granted,  on  condition  that  the  Mexi- 
cans should  pay  a  certain  tribute.  This  was,  however,  no  kind  of 
feudal  prestation,  not  being  in  the  least  connected  with  the  tenure 
of  the  soil  or  occupancy'  of  the  territory, —  but  simply  like  unto  a 
toll  or  tax  placed  on  the  faculty  of  barter.  The  further  condition 
of  military  assistance  being,  in  all  likelihood,  also  exacted,  the 
Mexicans  thus  became,  not  the  subjects  as  it  is  commonly  stated, 
but  the  weaker  allies  of  the  Tecpanecas.'*® 

"We  hare  prevfonsly  aUndcd  (note  22),  to  the  fact  that,  anterior  to  Acamapitzin, 
the  series  of  Mexican  head-chiefs  appear  broken,  whereas  IVoni  the  latter  onward  the 
office  Is  reportc<l  as  having  been  reguhirly  filled.  Fi*oni  that  time  on  tlic  term  "  palacio," 
as  connected  with  the  ojfflce,  appears  in  the  Spanif^h  )!tf>torianrt.  See  Dnr^n,  Tezozomoc, 
AcoHta  and  Torquemada.    (E-fpociHlly  "  Monarchia  Indiana."  Lib.  II.  ca|>.  XIV,  p.  98). 

*«A11  the  authors  agree  npon  the  fact  that  the  early  lite  of  the  Mexican  tribe  on  the  site 
of  Tenuchtitlan  was  one  of  8eclude«l  poverty,  even  of  miwry.  See  especially  Torque- 
mada (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI.  pp.  92  and  9ii).  *'  In  tliis  ]>lace  tliey  settled  ("se  ranchearon  ") 
erecting  poor  and  small  habitations,  surrounded  by  canes  and  grashcn,  called  by  them 
Xacalli,  .  .  .  where  they  spent  their  life  miserably,  the  place  being  poor  and  destitute, 
and  as  people  abandoned  and  poor,  persecuted  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland, 
they  subsi^tetl  upon  roots  of  Tulli  and  other  herb.-*,  which  grew  on  the  place  and  on  its 
surroundings.''  Then  they  began  to  fl<'h.  (See  also  Tezozomoc,  cap.  III.  DurAn,  cap. 
V.  Clavigero,  Lib.  Il.cap.  XVII.  Saliagun,  Lib.  X,  cap  XXIX,  pp.  115  and  14t>.  Veytia, 
Lib.  II,cai>.  XV,  p.  142).  Duran  and  Tezozomm*  both  assert,  that  their  flr>t  step,  when 
the  population  began  to  increase,  was  to  seek  for  trafDc.  which  could  only  be  secured 
through  some  kind  of  connccthm  with  their  nearest  and  most  warlike  neighbors,  which 
at  that  time  were  the  Tecjianecas.  ("Ilist.de  las  Yndias  de  Nueva  K-pana,*' cap.  V, 
pp.  41  and  42.  "  Empero  Juntandose  todos  en  consejo  ovo  algunos  que  fueron  de  pareccr 
que  con  mucha  omildad  se  fuesen  k  los  de  Azcaputzaico  y  u.  los  Tepanecas,  que  sou  los 
de  Cuyuacan  y  Tacuba,  y  que  se  Ics  ofVecieseu  y  diesen  por  amigos  y  se  les  subjetasen 
con  intenciomlepedillcs  piedray  madera  ))ara  eledificiodesucindad  .  .  .  ."  *'Crunlca 
Mcxicana,**cap.  Ill,  p.  0.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  barter,  with  as  little  concession  as 
possible  on  their  part).  Most  of  the  other  autliors  have  transformed  this  alliance  with 
the  Tecpnne<'aH  into  a  feudal  allegiance.  resuUinic  from  the  04M'ui>ation  of  the  soil  and 
f^om  intermarriage.  Both  arc  disproved  by  I>uran  (Cap.  V.  p.41 :  '*  pues  era  sitio  y  ter- 
ndno  de  los  de  Azcaputzaico  y  de  los  de  Tczcuco;  ponpie  alii  llcgaban  1<)«  terminos 
del  uno  y  del  otn»  pueblo,  y  por  la  otra  parte  del  mcdioUia,  terminos  de  Culhu.'ican  ;  .  ." 
*'  y  que  como  seuoit»s  ya  de  a<iuel  sitio,  sin  hacer  buz  ni  reconocer  subjccion  k  ningano, 
pues  MI  dios  los  nuia  dado  aqnel  ^itio,  fuesen  y  comprascn  pie<lra  y  madera.  etc.,  etc.**) 
and  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  III.  pp.  0  an<l  10). 

Even  Tt>rquemada  ackn<iwledges  the  fact,  that  the  Mexicans  were  originally  inde- 
pendent (Lib.  1 1 ,  cap.  XI),  and  that  they  were  connected  with  tlie  Tccpanecas  through  trib* 
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Through  the  establishment  of  direct  relations  with  the  outside, 
not  only  the  public  business  of  the  Mexicans  was  increased,  but, 
for  the  interchange  of  commodities,  a  standing  market  became 
indispensable.  Tlie  pueblo  of  Mexico,  formerly  shunneii  by  stran- 
gers, was  now  visited  by  delegations  from  neighboring  tribes, 
and  especially  by  traders.  Indian  hospitality  required  that  these 
visitors  sliould  be  harbored  as  guests,  and  the  official  house  of  the 
tribe  was  the  place  where  tbis  hospitaiit}"^  was  afforded ;  it  being 
the  duty  of  those  who  occupied  it  to  lodge  and  feeti  the  strangers.*^ 

nte  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XV,  p.  99),  a  Btatcment  flatly  contradictory.  In  his  preTlous  descrip- 
tion of  the  early  condititinn  of  the  tribea,  he  represents  the  Mexicans  as  outcasts,  upon 
which  no  other  tribe  had  any  claim  (p|>.  92  and  93).  No  attempt  was  made  to  conquer 
them,  since  their  retreat  was  too  impenetrable  (Torquemada,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  93.  Men- 
dieta.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  li(i),— therefore  their  intercourse  with  the  tril>e8  of  the 
mainland  was  voluntary  (Aco»«ta,  Lib.  Vil,  cap.  VII,  p.  4(t7),  and  necessarily  took  the 
form  of  alliance  or  leaKne.  In  thin  ca^e  tnilitary  ag$Mance  vfhb  the  main  point.  And 
indeed  we  do  find,  in  what  we  may  call  the  "Tezcucan"  chroniclers,  like  Ixtlilxochitl, 
Torquemada,  yey tia,  and  Clavijiroro,  the  Mexicans  assisting  the  Tecpanecas  (vide  "  His- 
toire  des  ChichimC-qucH,"  cap.  XV,  p.  102.  Cap.  XVI.  p.  108.  Cap.  XX.  pp.  131  and  13S. 
"Mouarchia  Indiana,"  Lit).  II,  cap.  XIX,  p.  1(>8.  '*Historia  Antigua  de  M^Jic^,**  Lib. 
ll,cap.  XXVIlI.pp.i3G,2.i7.2.J8.  Cap.  XXIX,  pp.  241-243.  Cap.  XXX,  p.2.'W.  '*Storiade 
Messico,"  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VIII).  Buxtamante  ("  Tezcoco  en  los  ultimos  Tiempos,"p.  2), 
who  claims  to  follow  Boturini,  confirms.  The  military  achievements  of  the  Mexicans  in 
the  wars  between  the  Tecpanecas  and  Tczcucans  are  not  even  claime<l  by  these  author! 
as  a  due  $errice,  but  as  the  actions  or  aliies  or  confedrratei  of  the  foimor. 

"Cortes  (''Carta  Segunda,"  p.  S.'i,  in  Vedia  I).  **Tlio  manner  of  his  service  was  (of 
Montezuma),  that  every  day  at  sunrise,  about  (KK)  Lords  and  leading  men  were  in  his 
liou>e.  which  citlier  seated  tliemsclves,  or  (?omc  wallced  around  In  some  halli*  and  cor- 
ridors therein  containtMl,  and  tlicre  remained  and  spent  their  time  without  entering 
where  he  wa.««.  An«l  Iht'ir  hcivants  and  persons  accompanying  them  filled  two  or  three 
great  courts  (''patiDh")  as  well  as  the  street,  wliich  M'as  very  large.  They  remained 
there  wittiout  leaving  it  until  iiiglit.  And  at  the  time  they  served  to  eat  to  the  said 
Muteczuma,  tiiey  also  served  all  these  Lords  as  well  as  their  attendants.  The  supplies 
or  stores  ("la  dispensa  y  botUleria  ")  were  open  <laily  to  all  those  wlio  M'islje*!  to  eat 
and  drink."  See  also  Salia^un  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  1,  to  V,  concerning  the  receptions  to 
traders,  by  tlie  head-cliief.-).  Tonjueniada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LIXIX,  p.  2.J1.  He  J»tates  that 
all  his  tiubjected  chiellains,  3,0()0  in  nuniber,  tlicir  attendants  included,  ate  at  "his 
court."  Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I.  p.  .'j.'}!.  speaking  ()f  tlie  messengers,  says  that  they  were  lodged 
at  llie  "Calpixca"  or  liour-e  of  tlie  coninmnity.  In  another  place  he  mentions  that 
house  a.«*  tlie  *'Teepan."  See  note  47).  Duiiiii  describes  several  religious  solemnities, 
at  whii'h  tlie  rhicfj^  of  neighboring  tribes  assisti'd,  which  the  head-chief  of  Mexico  had 
to  entertain  (Cap.  XX,  pp.  17.'>  ami  17(i.  Cap.  XXI II,  ]>.  105.  The  chiefs  of  Tezcuco, 
Tacuba,  Chaleo,  Xuehiinilco,  ete..  etc.,  were  invited  to  attend,  and  on  their  coming  they 
T» ere  quartered  in  the  royal  hi>u«-es  {"/ui'ron  aposenladoM  en  las  cnsan  retiles").  Idem, 
cap.  I,  III,  pp.  4P;-12I.  Cap.  LIV,  p.  ilA.  The  delegates  from  Chaleo,  Tlaxeallan,  Choi- 
ullan,  etc.,  etc.,  were  lodged  at  the  Tecpan  {'^en  au  vie*mo  palacio  reaV).  Cap.LVIII, 
p.  450).  Tezozom(»c  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  3.J.  Cap.  LXL  ]>.  101,  wherein  Ahuitzotl  is  especially 
enjoined  to  ''give  to  eat  to  hi><  people."  Cap.  LXXXII,  p.  14(,  "y  los  vasallos  recibidos 
como  &  tales  tribntarios,  apo^entaiid<»les.  vi>tiendoles  y  dAndoIes  lo  necessario  para  las 

vueltas  de  hus  tierras con  los  viejos  y  viejas  mucho  amor,  <landolos  {Sara  el 

siii-tento  humaiio  :  n-galados  los  i>riiiripale8  teniendoles  en  mucho,  ytlandoles  la  honra 
que  merecen :  llnmnrlos  aida  dia  al  pahicio  que  comuin  con  ros*'  This  indicates  that 
the  hospitality  was  ol)ligatt>ry,  etc.).  Zurita  ("Kapport,  etc.,"  p.  05).  Ilcrrera  (Deo. 
Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XXII,  p.  US). 
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With  continued  increase  of  the  population,  the  "  tecpan "  alone 
did  no  longer  suffice,  thus  each  '*  calpulli "  erected,  within  its  own 
area,  its  own  council  place  for  the  transaction  of  its  interior 
business,  lodging  in  it,  after  the  model  of  the  "  U^cpan,"  its  own 
chief-men,  and  exercising  there  its  share  of  the  general  hos- 
pitality. So  Mexico  became  dotted  with  public  constructions, 
necessarily  distinguished  by  their  size  and  arrangement  from  the 
rest  of  the  buildings.^ 

The  chiefs  and  their  families  who  resided  in  the  official  houses, 
and  upon  whom  devolved  the  exercise  of  public  hospitality, — con- 
tinued to  participate  for  their  share  in  the  use  of  the  soil  held  and 
cultivated  by  the  *'  calpulli "  to  which  the}-  belonged  by  descent. 
But  whereas  formerly  they  could  improve  these  lands  themselves^ 
this  became  impossible  with  the  increase  of  public  business,  and 
the  task  of  cultivating  them  devolved,  first  upon  their  chihiren 
and  families,  afterwards,  when  even  these  were  required  for  the 
duties  of  the  official  household, —  vpon  the  other  members  of  the  kin. 
This  was  done,  not  in  token  of  vassalage,  but  as  a  remuneration 
for  the  public  services  of  the  chiefs.  The  same  took  place  in 
regard  to  the  "tecpan"  and  its  occupants.  With  the  increase 
of  intercourse,  however,  the  scanty  crops  raised  in  this  manner 
became  insufficient,  and  a  regular  contribution,  by  each  member  of 
the  diflerent  kinships,  towards  maintenance  of  the  cliiefs  and  the 
visitors  they  had  to  entertain,  was  instituted.  Certain  expanses 
were  set  aside,  to  be  worked  by  communal  labor,  the  products  of 
which  were  exclusively'  devote<l  to  what  we  may  term  "official 
purposes."  Thus  not  only  was  there  a  tax  created,  voluntarily  by 
the  tribal  components,  for  public  purpose,  but  a  new  feature  was 
introduced  in  the  distribution  of  the  soil.     The  mode  of  tenure. 


wTheso  honses,  BomctimcB  cnlled  "nalpulli."  at  other  times  "  calpixf  a.'*  were  the 
private  paliicejt^  which  the  Spanish  authors  mention.  Tliey  were  but  "ollirial  build* 
iuKr*;^'  probably  connected  with  Htorchouses.  Ah  the  tribe  had  its  tecpan,  hO  ea<'h  cal- 
pulli, or  localized  kinship,  its  own  counril-house.  This  results  from  the  orfranization 
of  the  kinship.  See  also  '•  Art  of  War,"  pp.  lO.J  and  104.  What  distinguished  these  con- 
structions from  the  common  house  or  abode  (*'  calli ''),  were  the  halls  (•'  s;das  "),  and  the 
"tecpan  "  was  further  di.-tiuK'uished  by  a  lookout  or  tower.  (Duran,  cap.  X.WI,  p.  215. 
Tezozomoc,  cap.  XXXVI,  p.  rm).  This  di^tin<'.tion  places  it  i>arallcl  to  the  so-called 
••palace  "of  Palonqu^  In  Chiapas.  Compare  further:  Zurita  ("Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  (J2). 
"At  the  annual  |(athorin;?s,  they  (the  cliicfs  of  the  calpulli)  distribute  ^gratuitously  foo<l 
and  drink,  to  keep  the  In<lianH  in  good  humor."  Ilerrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII.  rap.  XIII, 
p.  IIK)).  If  we  were  to  believe  the  picture  i»reHented  of  Mexico  by  the  authors  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries^  Mexico  would  huvo  posbcbbod  iunumerable  edifices  of  that 
kind. 
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however,  was  not  clmnged,  and  no  hereditary  rights  of  property 
were  called  into  existence  in  favor  of  the  chiefs  or  their  descen- 
dants.^ 
Eur  nearly  a  century  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Mexicans 

^Xo  mention  iB  mmle  or  any  t  ix  or  tribute  gathered  for  official  purpo^ei*  amonj?  the 
Hexirans  until  under  the  hi*«t  Monteiciinin,  wli<>n  it  is  generally  a<luiitte<l,  as  (idmara 
says:  ••That  nil  trilmtvd  to  the  rhief  of  Mexi<N»"  ('*  Conq.  »le  Mejico,*'  p.  :M.\  Vodia,  I). 
Without  accepting?  the  vleW"  expn>K»ed  by  Robertson  (**  History  of  America."  Hook 
VII,  p.  2}M.  Vol.  III.  !)th  Kdition,  18('0).  who  ascribes  to  the  innuence  of  Montezuma  a 
change  in  the  plan  of  government  of  tlie  Mexican  triln). —  it  ^till  appears  but  natural 
that  aA  long  as  the  tribe  was  weak  in  numbers  and  resources,  the  original  or  typical 
form  of  communal  In^titutious  prevailed.  when>a.s  with  increased  population  and  con* 
setjuent  increase  of  government.-d  labor  the  menibers  of  the  trilK»  were  compelled  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  their  (ifticers  and  their  families.  The  first  htep  was  to 
cultivate  such  patches  of  land  for  them  a^  they  held  being  mondiers  of  some  calpulli. 
These  lands  were  the  **  pillali,"  couimonly  treateil  of  as  ''patrimonial  estates."  Tor- 
quemada.  however,  says  (Lib.  XIV.  cap.  V'll.  p.  RUi):  ••Another  kind  of  lands  they 
called  pillali.  or,  so  to  say:  Lands  of  Knights  ('*  hidalgos")  or  nobles.  Of  thc-xe  tl;ere 
were  two  kinds.  In  the  flr-^t  ca-^e  the  land  wa>  mherited  with  the  nobility,  and  in  the 
other,  the  chief  gave  lands  to  >uch  a^  ha<l  achieved  distinction  and  vidor  in  war,  and 
were  ennobled  therelor.  To  these  the  chief  gave  lands  for  their  su.-tenan«'e,  but  they 
could  not  hold  ivnterh  (•'  terrazgneros")  but  might  hclI  to  other  chief**,  as  if  the  condl* 
tional  gift  from  the  chief  had  not  e\i>tcd  :  and  neither  of  those  two  classes  could  dis- 
pose of  their  tracts  to  any  macehual  (comunm  man— perhaps  fvonx  "  maitl"— han<l,  and 
"ceualli" — .-haile,— the  hand  of  some  one  wln>  gives  protection  or  shade),  for  in  that 
case  they  lost  them,  and  the  chief  entered  in  tlK'ir  po>'ie>sion.  and  they  were  applied  to 
the  ctil/mlli  in  whose  arett  thfii  were  lomtttl,  iu  onltr  that  the  said  cluster  mi'jht  pay  trihute 
aceordiny  to  the  quitntitu  of  lind  coutaimd;  —  al>o,  if  any  one  of  them  di«*d  without 
heirs,  the  chief  inherittul  "  Ilenera  ^l^i^c.  III.  lib.  IV.  «'ap.  XVII,  p.  1:?^).  **These  wcro 
lands  which  went  witli  th«'  Lordship.  an«l  whirh  they  called  lands  of  the  Lord>hip,  and 
of  the-^e  tlie  Lord><  c«nild  not  dis|io-«e.  but  rcntc«l  \\\v\\\  as  they  might  and  the  reutx  were 
fined  in  tht  hovsf  o/thr  A /;»//,  fucnu-ie  (In  /v,  htnh/rM  all  the  princii>ol.'<,  aluo  ate  tht*  trnrcl- 
l^rs.  find  tUfpauprrs,  for  which  servict-  tlie  Kings  were  nuirh  honored  and  obeyed.  Wliat 
tiicjic  rents  did  not  fnriii.-h,  was  supplied  by  their  patrimonial  estates."  Veytia  (Lib, 
III,  cap.  VI,  p.  IIC);.  '•  For  the  present  we  sliall  but  say,  that  in  eacli  i»iieblo  and  pl.ice 
there  was  a  tract  of  land  of  l)e.-t  «pialily,  ^^hi(•h  was  of  the  Kings  or  Lord  of  the  estate 

For  tlie  sowing  and  working  of  these  land-^  the  calpixtpie,  an  ofllctT  of  the 

republic  State)  in  each  pueblo,  daily  designatcil  the  common  people  who  had  to  work 
them,  and  all  the  fruit  belong  integndly  to  the  chief  for  the  tnaintenanre  of  hU  hoime." 
Ixtlilvochitl  f Hist.  de*.  (;hi«'hiin.  cap.  XXXV.  pp.  il-J,  HA  and  '2U).  Bu>tamante  (*  Tez- 
coco  en  !<».-.  Ultiinos  Tienipns.  etc."  Tart  III.  cap.  V,  ]».  "ilH,  etc.).  Ovieilo  (*'  Ili-t.  gen. 
y  nat."  lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  LI,  p.  r>:M5,  of  :}d  vol.)  Now  we  have  already  e-tablished,  that 
individual  tenure  of  the  -od  wa^  unknown,  it  is  t'ui ther  proved  that  the  ofllces  were 
non-hereditary,  we  <'annitt  fail,  therefore,  to  recognize.  1*.  In  the  ♦•  pillali"  of  Torque- 
uiada  tl»e  original  "chinainpa"  held  by  chiefs  as  members  of  a  kinship. 

2*.  In  the  tracts  of  llerrera  and  Veytia  "  olllcial  lan«|.s,"  specially  reserved  for  the 
wants  (d'  ollli-ial  houscf;  and  their  i>c(up;inls.    Tlw.-«'  lands  went  •♦  with  the  ofllce." 

N'odate  cai;  1m'  assigned  to  ihe  introduction  (d'  this  new  feature  amcmg  the  Mexicans 
but  we  <'annot  help  being  >trnck  by  the  fact  that  the  Tezcucan  chroniclers  make  spe- 
cial mention  of  it.  coniUM-tin^'  it  with  the  time  when  Ne/.ahualcoyotI  became  chief  of 
Tezcoe.)  (See  Ixtlilx<»chill  "  Ili-t.  de-,  Chichiin."  cap.  XX.XV.  V<'yiia,  Lib.  III.  cap,  VI, 
p.  IIV).  Itn^tanlanle,  I'art  III.  cap.  V\  The  <'onnection  is  implifd  rather  than  »\r/>rc«.vf'/, 
and  but  e.rciistH  the  sng^re-tion  :  that  -iich  a  change  might  have  occurred  about  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  and  iM-ginning  of  the  titleenth  centuries.  Of  eourse  we  allude  here 
to  the  Mexicans  alone,  and  not  to  the  tribes  of  the  mainland. 
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in  the  lagune,  they  were  confined  to  their  original  area  and  to  such 
artificial  garden-beds  as  they  accumulated  around  it.  Meanwhile 
their  allies  on  the  mainland,  the  Tecpanecas,  were  making  them- 
selves formidable  in  warfare  to  the  other  tribes ;  the  Mexicans 
assisting.  The  moment  amved  however,  when  the  latter,  having 
secured  a  defensive  position,  acquired  military'  experience  and 
greater  strengtii,  sought  to  free  themselves  from  the  tax  which  had 
heretofore  burthened  their  trade  and  barter.  War  ensued,  and  the 
Mexicans,  now  in  turn  supported  by  enemies  of  the  Tecpanecas, 
completely  overthrew  the  power  of  the  latter  tribe.  By  this 
victory,  they  not  only  secured  a  foothold  on  the  mainland,  but 
became  at  once  one  of  the  ruling  tribes  of  the  western  valley'  of 
Mexico.^  * 

•  The  only  territorial  accession  gained  by  the  Mexicans,  in  fact 
the  only  one  claimed  by  them,  appears  to  have  been  the  hill  of 
Chapultepec.  They  already  had  the  use  of  the  springs  rising 
there,  now  they  acquired  their  full  and  unincumbered  possession.** 
The  remainder  of  Tecpanecan  territory  was  left  to  that  tiibe 
intact,  and  in  no  manner  annexed  to  that  of  Mexico.  The  orga- 
nization of  the  tribe,  its  government,  and  distribution  of  the  soil, 
remained  equally  undisturbed.  No  Mexican  representatives  were 
delegated  to  rule  Azcaputzalco  or  Cuyuacan.  But  the  Mexicans 
in  turn  subsequently'  controlled' the  military  power  of  the  con- 
quered tribe,  and,  besides,  it  was  thereafter  held  to  tribute.     This 

wDnrin  (Cap.  IX  and  X).  Tezozomoc  (Cnp.  VII,  VHI.  IX,  X.  Xf,  XII,  XIII,  XIV 
and  XV).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  Xlll  and  XIV).  Ilerrera  (Dec.  HI.  lib.  II,  cap.  XII 
and  XIII).  Ixtlllxochftl  (Hist,  des  Cliichlin,"  Cap.  XXX,  XXXI  and  XXXII).  Torque- 
madad.ib.  II,  cap.  XXXV.  XXXVI  and  XXXVII).  VeytiarLlb.  II,  cap.  I,  LI.  Lll.  LlII 
and  LIV).  Claviflrero  (Lib.  HI,  cap.  XVII.  XVIII  and  XIX).  Bii<*tainante  (Part  I,  cap. 
XXIII).    Prepcott  (•'  History  of  the  Conqnc?*t  of  Mexico,"  Book  I,  cap.  I,  pi>.  l.'i  and  18). 

><(It  is  even  stated  that  the  petition  of  the  Mexicann  for  Htone  and  wood  to  construct 
therewith  a  channel  leading  ft-oni  Chapultepec  to  their  pueblo,  was  the  cau^e  of  the  war. 
See  DurAn  (Cap.  VIII,  p.  63).  Tezozonioc  (Cap.  V,  pp.  11  and  1*2).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
II,  p.  47rt.  ••  Con  esta  ocapion,  era  pea  que  olios  de  propoftito  lo  buAcaf^^en,  para  roini>er 
con  los  Tepan^cas,  ora  que  con  poca  conplderacion  se  moviespcn,  nl  cfccto  embiaroa 
una  enibaxada  al  Key  de  Azcapuzaico  muy  resoluta  diziendo,  que  del  aprua  que  los 
aula  hecho  mcrced,  no  podian  aprovocharse.  por  aucrKoles  de^baratado  el  cafio  por 
inuchas  partes,  por  tanto  le  pedlan  los  proviule^se  de  madera.  y  cal,  y  pi<Mlr&,  y 
embia«f>e  kus  oflciales  que  con  ellos  hiziessen  un  cauo  de  cal  y  canto  que  no  ^e  dcsbar> 
atas««e.")  Chapultepec  remained  speciflcnlly  Mexican  sciil  ther«»aflcr,  it  bciiiK  the  source 
of  fi-esh  water  for  the  pueblo  of  Mexico.  When  Cortes  moved  apaln>t  the  tribe  the 
second  time,  he  seized  the  hill  after  a  short  but  denpcrate  i^trupKlo.  (Cortcn  "  Carta 
Tereera,"  p.  71,  Ve<lia  I.  Bernal-Dlez,  cap.  CL,  p.  17«,  Vedia  II.  Chivigero,  Lib.  X. 
cap.  XVII).  See  alf»o  Icazbalceta,  In  his  Introduction  to  the  fU\  Dialogue  of  CervAntes* 
Salnzar  ("  Mexico  In  IftM,"  pp.  250  an<i  Ul).  Veytia  (Lib.  III.  cap.  I,  p.  142,  of  .kl  vol.). 
Bastamante  ('*  Tezcoco  en  los  ult:  Tiempos.**    Parte  Ha,  cap.  I,  p.  148). 
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tribute  was  gatherwl  by  stewards,  the  only  Mexicans  permanently 
residing  on  Tecpanecan  soil,  and  it  was  distributed  in  acconlance 
with  the  tribal  organization  :  among  the  calpules  for  the  use  of 
their  public  households  and  of  their  individual  members,  and  to 
the  'Hecpan"  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tribal  government  and 
business ;  out  of  the  former,  a  certain  share  was  reserved  for  the 
puri)ose  of  religious  worship.^ 

This  tribute  consisted  of  objects  held  and  acquired  by  the 
Tecpanecas  through  trade,  war  and  their  own  manufacture.  But 
it  also  included  the  products  of  their  horticulture.  These  had  to 
be  raised  annuallv  either  on  their  own  jjarden-beds,  or  on  a  certain 
expanse  reserved  in  each  **calpulli"  for  the  production  of  tribute. 
The  Tecpanecas  having  the  same  system  of  distribution  of  the 
soil  as  the  Mexicans,  and  the  kindred  group  being  the  unit  of  their 
organization  also,  the  latter  method  was  naturally  resorted  to. 
Therefore  in  each  one  of  the  areas  held  by  the  calpules  of  the 
conquered  tribe,  a  certain  plot  was  set  otf,  to  be  tilled  in  common 
by  the  members  of  the  kin,  for  the  benefit  of  their  conquerors. 

wAcosta  waya  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  48.1),  that  they  took  all  the  lands  for  them* 
pelve.>:  Mviih  ihis,  tho.-e  of  Azonpuzulco  were  left  fo  poor,  that  they  had  not  even 
crop;!  <if  their  own.*'  buran  ^Cap.  IX,  p.  TU.  "They  went  to  Azcapntzalco  and  seized 
C^eentreKaron')  its  land>  ami  distributed  them  among  lhi*m:»elve>.")  Tez»»zomoc  (Cap. 
IX.  p  I'i  and  17;.  It  i^  iliiVii.'ull  to  connect  the^o  and  similar  ^^talemento  with  the  posi> 
tive  facts  a--eiled  by  Z'irita  (Kipport  >ur  le-*  differente-*  clause:*  tie  chefs  delaNouv«Ue 
Ksp.igni".";  "The  -^overeiu'n  i.f  .Mexir«»  had  beneath  him,  in  all  matters  relating  to  war- 
fare. th«t.-«o  of  T.jcuba  and  <»f  Tezcuci»;  in  rcganl  to  iill  others',  their  powers  were  equal, 
»o  that  neither  of  thcni  intervcni-d  hi  the  government  of  the  <.»tlior.-  "  ^p.  11}.— by  Veytia 
(Lib.  Ill,  c.ip.  Ill,  p.  Ml),  anil  cvrn  by  Ixllilxochill  (••  Ili>t.  des  (.'hit'him.,'' Cap.  XXXIV, 
p. -2:^  .  which  er-tablir-li  tlie  «oniplrie  tt:ri''tt»riol  imlependence  of  the  Tecpanecas  from 
the  Mexiian-^;  ev«*n  alter  their  defi-at.  Dnran  al-o  .-ay&  (Cap.  IX.  p.  77) :  that  the  Tec- 
pane<'as  promi^cl  tribuU-  and  lanil.-.  Tczo/.ouioc.  ^Cap.  IX.  p.  ir>;  I'onllrm"-.  >taling  that 
they  off».-red  tribute,  per-onal  service,  and  a>-i-tance  in  war.  We  cannot  conciliate 
the-e  ditfrrent  repoits  except  by  adnntlinif  that  the  Tecpanecas  .-nbmitted  to  the  ordi- 
nary manner  of  Indian  ron'inc.'!!,  namely:  to  tribute,  to  military  aid,  and  for  the  pur- 
pofio  of  tribute,  to  the  re'»erv.iiion  of  certain  lra<*t>4  whose  cr«>ps  wrre  to  go  exclusively 
to  tht' <'onqueror!».  <Jf  the  latter  ^\e  have  pn.iitive  i>nM>f.  See  Duran  (Cap.  IX.  p.  7iO» 
Te/.oz«»moc  ,Cap.  IX,  p.  17:.  <>nly  the^e  authors  niention  that  there  tracts  went  t»»  per- 
sons or  individual-.  Ilnl  how  i?  thi"«  p'>-fible,  *in«'e  no  indiviilual  po-*c-**>ion  of  laud 
appears  in  Mexico,  .it  tlnMinic  of  the  coniiue.rt  even;  af»  we  i«hall  ^ee  further  on.  The 
trart>  in  <iuc.-«tion  n\u-t,  lln  rcfoie,  have  bei-n  given  to  -rU'h  persons  a>  representative^  of 
certain  kin-hi)).-.  or  ■  calpule-,'*  a>-  Tczozom'>c  itdimates,  >ayin;r  (Cap.  XV,  p.'JT  :  "  an<i 
l«-t  u-  di-ti  il)nte  the  land-  among  all  of  us,  in  order  to  hold  of  them  ^ome  pastime  and  .-us- 
teuanre  f<»r  us.  our  «'liillrt'n  an<l  In-ir.-."  Ib^lde-*,  Duriin  a>.-erts :  that  the  <livi-iou  t  >ok 
plare  for  the  l»i'nelit  of  tht-  thirfr..  and  of  the  (piarter«»  ("  barrios,"  or  c.-dpule-),  which 
tends  to  prove  t'.iat  tlieie  wcii'  "oni<ial  lantl.*-"  and  "  lan«l>  of  the  kin-hip"  set  off  for 
the  iMMiqucror.-?  on  tin'  ••.n-juncd  leiritory.  That  a  poition  of  the  latter  provi«led  for 
religion-  purpose.-,  is  e&labli-hetl  l>y  Aco.-ta  (Lib.  Vll,  cap.  Xlll.  p.  4t<j),  and  by  Durdu 
((,ap.  IXj. 
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The  crops  raised  thereon  were  again  apportioned  by  the  latter 
among  themselves  as  we  have  exphiined  previously,  but  they  did 
not  acquire  any  title  to  the  possession,  still  less  to  the  ownership 
of  the  soil  itself. ^^     Once  started  on  their  career  of  conquest,  the 

c'  Sec  DurAn  (Cap.  IX,  p.  79  and  80).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  IX,  p.  16.  •*  Para  amansar  j 
trailer  ft  paz  ft  los  Mexicanos  que  tan  pujantcs  y  orgiilloso.s  estavan  contra  lot*  Tecpan- 
ecas,  (llgenm  e^tos:  e-eiiores  Mexicanos,  como  Teneuloa  que  somos  de  vostros,  y  os 
tencmos  dada^  nuentras  hermanas  y  hijks  que  os  nirvan  y  nuo-^traA  niugeres.  y  nos  pro- 
ferimos  a  vasallaKC.  y  de  todas  las  veccs  que  fudredes  en  guerras  y  batallas  con  estra* 
fias,  lrein(>8  nosotros  como  va.<«allod,  y  llevai*enio8  k  cuesta?)  vuestro  niatalotafi^,  j 
Uevar^moa  ft  cuestJiH  vue.-*tra8  armai*.  y  en  ca^o  que  en  laH  guorras,  algunoA.  a  alguno 
de  lo8  Mexicanos  muriere,  noa  proferiinoa  &  traheros  los  cuerpos  cargados  &  vuestra 
tierra,  cindad.  a  aer  con  honra  enterrados,  y  venidoa  que  peals  dc  las  gueiras,  y  antes  y 
despues  bareremos.  y  regar^nios,  vuestras  canaa,  tendn^mos  cuidado  de  voaotros  con 
uuchtro  acrvicio  personal,  pues  asi  e^tanioR  obligadoa  confonne  a  u^anza  de  gucnra, 
y  nosotros  de  eervldumbre."  The  MexicauD  then  npoke  to  thenitielves  and  said:  '*yon 
now  have  heard  the  promities,  subjection,  and  domination  to  which  the  Tecpanecas  of 
Azeai>utzaIco  submit,  offering  to  give  us  wood.  |)lanking,  stones  and  lime  for  our  houses, 
to  plant  lor  us  maize,  beans,  calababhes,  spices  of  the  country,  chile,  and  tomate,  and 
to  be  our  servants,  and  the  principals  of  tliem  to  become  our  stewards  .  .  .  .'')  This 
expresses  about  the  amount  and  measure  of  hubjection  of  one  ti  ibe  to  another.  Zurita 
further  informs  us  (pp.  m  an<l  67).  *•  When  the  Kings  of  ^Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba 
conquered  a  province,  they  useil  to  retain  all  the  native  cliiet\alnH  in  their  offices; 
"Whether  they  were  supreme  or  but  inferior.  The  people  always  kept  its  property, 
Anally  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  e^tabli-lied  government  were  respected.  These 
sovereigns  designated  territories  |)roi)ortionatc  to  their  conquests :  the  vanquished  tilled 
them  in  common  and  made  plantings  appropriate  to  the  Koil.  Tins  kind  of  tribute,  or 
homage  ("homagedige"),  was  paid  to  ofll(*crs  ("des  intendants")  c!*labli>lied  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Mexico,  of  Tezcuco,  or  Tacuba,  ac<'0)ding  as  tlie  vancjiii.slied  had  become 
vai^sals  of  one  or  of  tlie  <»ther  prince.  Besides,  they  were  liable  to  military  service, 
whicli  obligation  rested  indiscriminately  on  all  the  ciMiquered  inovincc^.  The  chiefs 
remaining  Lords  as  before  the  war.  preserved  civil  and  criminal  jnnsdiction  in  the  full 
extent  of  tlicir  domain."  Nevertheless,  we  have  <letailed  report.-^  ab«>ut  coriain  lands 
having  been  applied  by  the  Me.\i<-ans  to  certain  cliief.-«  (Tezozomoc.  cap.  XV.  p.  44) : 
it  was  done  at  the  time  that  such  chiefs  received  cert;iin  titles  or  dignilic.  These  titles 
and  «lignities,  however,  were  not  hereditary,  but  elective  (l)nrun,  cap.  XI,  p.  lb;J).  •'  To 
these  four  chiefr«  and  titularies,  alter  tliey  were  elected  prince.")  ihey  made  them  l)elong 
to  the  royal  council  as  presidents  and  members  ("oydore>'')  of  the  .*-npr4Mne  c«uincil, 
without  whose  o|>inion  (or  consent,  advice  "parecer";  nothing  conld  be  done,  and  the 
King  l)emg  dead,  from  these  and  no  other'^  hi-*  succc-sor  had  lo  be  cho>tMi,  and  neither 
could  they  l)e  placed  in  such  po-itions  unle-^s  they  were  sons  or  brother^  ot  Kings,  and 
thUb,  if  one  of  these  four  had  been  promoted,  they  p»it  another  one  in  lii>  place,  and  it 
is  to  know  that  tliey  never  cho^le  a  fon  of  him  whom  they  elccie«l  for  King,  or  of  him 
who  dieil.  because  as  I  have  saitl,  the  i-«)ns  did  not  obtain  the  tith*.-  through  inlievitance, 
but  by  election.  Thu.s.  whether  son,  brother,  i»r  cou-in,  if  the  King  and  his  council 
ekvle<l  him  to  any  title,  it  wa>  given  to  him, —  it  being  >ullicient  that  he  belonged  lo 
that  lineage  and  was  a  near  relative,  and  thus  the  ^ons  and  lu"otlie.r>  went  xin-eeeding 
little  by  little,  and  the  title  and  Lordship  remain<>d  in  that  generation  (de>(-endancy), 
being  elected  frUccesMively.  The-e  Lordw  had  vas^ah  who  to  tln-m  pai«l  tnlnite.  small 
pueblos,  rented  lands  ("estancias  terra zgueros";  that  gave  ihcni  all  kinds  of  supplies 

and  ch»thtng *'    It  is  also  stated  that  the  Me\ican^,  wlwu  they  con<iiiered  the 

Tecpanecas,  di-ntributed  o/ their  lands  to  the  quarter"*  (Cap.  IX.  p.  7'.».  Innan,— and 
Aco^ta,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XML  p.  48.5.  "Sefialaron  tambien  tienas  <le  conuin  jMira  loa 
barrios  de  Mexico  a  cada  uno  las  Buyas,  para  que  con  ellas  acudieT>sen  al  culto  y  sjic- 
riflcio  de  sua  dieses.") 
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Mexicans,  supported  by  their  allies,  sought  to  extend  their  power. 
The  tribes  of  the  southeast,  the  Xochimileas,  the  Chinampanecas, 
(also  ealle<l  the  four  chieftaincies:  ^^ Nauhteuctli ")  were  the  first 
to  become  their  prey.  Their  fate,  after  they  had  once  submitted, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tecpanecans.  The  territory  was  not 
annexed,  neither  was  the  organization  clianged.  But  they  were 
held  to  military  assistance,  and  especially  to  tribute.  The  latter 
drew  forth,  as  a  consequence,  the  establishment  of  tribute-lands, 
like  those  which  we  have  already  met  with  at  the  close  of  the 
Tecpanecan  war.*® 

When  finally,  after  a  contest  of  unusual  length  and  bitterness, 
the  tribe  of  Chalco  also  had  to  submit  to  the  same  conditions 
of  tribute  and  warlike  control,^ — the  Mexicans  were  reallj' the 
leading  power  of  the  valley.^®  Their  means  of  subsistence,  besides, 
had  greatly  increased  through  tribute,  among  which  the  crops  of 
the  tribute-lands  were  most  conspicuous — as  well  as  tlirough  trade. 
One  single  tribe  of  the  ''Nahuatl'*  of  the  valley  remained  unsub- 
dued, the  AcuUiuas  of  Tezcuco.  Instead,  however,  of  engaging 
in  a  deadly  conflict,  the  result  of  which  might  have  been  equally 

If  we  nttentively  consiiler  the  above,  we  find : 

(1).  That  no  change  \yn»  ninde  in  the  tenure  of  landn,  and  no  eoDTereion  of  the  Tec- 
panecan territory  into  a  Mexican  domain  was  effecteil  by  the  conquest. 
(2).  That  certain  expanses  were  set  a.-iile,  which  continued  to  bo  lieM  by  the  con- 
(|uercd,  and  worlteil  by  tkem  after ,the  u^ual  couiniunal  plan,  but  who6C  crops 
went  exclusively  towards  the  trihute. 
(3).  That  thchC  crops  were  di  vidinl,  c<)r^e^4ponflinf^  to  the  organization  of  the  Mexicans, 
—  between  the  oflicial  requirements  —  ("tecpan" — )  (**calpulli"  an  ofllciaL 
hou>-e  ft>r  the  qnarter.H)— tlie  people  (quarters  *•  barrios,")  and  wori«ldp.    The 
analogy  with  J*eru  (Inca,  worsliip  and  people),  is  striking. 
The  di^tribution  ol  land-  to  certain  chiefs  therefore,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  M)nque'-t  of  the  Tecp.inecas,  Hin)ply  indicate!)  that  these  lands  were  applie<l  to  the 
niaint4>nance  of  buch  ortlc.«'s,  ami  not  an  hereditary  *'  fief"  to  a  certain  fanidy.    Duran 
positively  expres.ses,  that  the  oJllce  belonged  in  the  •'  kin"  ("lignea"  — ** generacion,") 
and  wa'>  not  liercditary.    The  lands  iluM'efore  pertained  to  the  office  as  a  governnientnl 
feature  of  the  kin.'«hip  or  cal|iulli.  and  not  to  the  person  or  offspring  of  any  incumbent. 
In  the  Kime  way,  cert^iin  tracts  (or  rather  their  crops),  went  to  the  tecpan  or  its 
occu|)ants.  as  a  governmental  leatuic  of  the  trili€  (Uustjunante.  Parte  Jll  cap.  V, 

w Duran  (Cap.  XII.  Id.  XIII,  p.  111.  XIV,  p.  li'J).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XVII.  p.  28, 
XVill,  p.  •-".♦),  and  Aco.-la. 

"Duran  (Cap.  XVII.  p.  1.V2).  Te/ozomoc  (Cap.  XXVI,  pp.  39  and  40).  Acosta  (Lib. 
VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  4!»3).  etc.  etc. 

»*Out  of  the  live  NahuatI  tribes  who  had  originally  settle*!  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
three  were  then  >ubjected  to  the  Mexicans.  Con!>-e(|uenlly  the  Tezcucann  or  Aculhu- 
acans  alone  remained.  Territorially,  the  latter  i»robably  <'overed  the  larger  expausOi 
but  the  Mexicans  and  their  allies  had  the  advantage  iu  position  and  numbers. 
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disastrous  for  both  parties,  negotiations  commenced,  terminating 
with  the  formation  of  a  miUtary  confederacy^  under  the  leadership 
of  Mexico.^^ 

It  appears  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  transactions  of  the  same 
nature,  mutual  concessions  had  to  be  made.  Thus,  while  the 
Tezcucans  conceded  the  railitury  command  to  the  Mexicans,  the 
latter  had  to  admit  into  the  confederacy  that  part  of  the  Tecpane- 
cas  who,  since  the  destruction  of  Azcaputzalco,  recognized  in 
Tlacopan  (Tacuba)  their  chief  pueblo.  Througli  tezcucan  influ- 
ence it  is  even  probable  that  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  the 
Mexicans  by  that  tribe,  was  relinquished  by  the  former .^^ 

The  following  seem  to  have  been  the  leading  features  of  the 
confederacy. 

It  consisted  of  the  three  tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlaco- 
pan. Each  of  these  tribes  was  territorial I3'  independent;  as  well 
as  in  the  management  of  its  own  atlairs :  from  the  t\>o  others.®^ 

The  military'  command  of  the  forces  belonged  to  the  head-war- 


«DnrAn  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  124.  Cap.  XV,  pp.  12.V132).  mcntlona  a  sham  fight  between 
the  Mexicans  and  Tczrueanp,  ending  in  a  confiMloi-acy.  AooBtn  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XV,  p. 
4W)),  coiiflnns.  Ilerrcra  (Deo.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XIII,  p.  «t),  speaks  (if  a  voluntary  "sitb- 
miseion  "  by  theTezcucnnH.  Tezozomoc  (Ca[).  XIX  and  XX).  a*iseiU  th«t  tlie  Tezcucans 
were  actually  con(|unred  by  the  Mexicans.  On  the  other  hand,  IxtlilxocliitI  ("Ht.-t.  dea 
Chichim."  Cap.  XXXIV).  Torquemada  (Lib.  11,  cap.  LVII,  p.  IT.-)).  Veytia  (Lib.  HI, 
cap.  V).  nu.-^tnniante  ("Tezct>co''  Parte  Ila,  cup.  V).  aflirui  lliat  a  fight  took  place,  in 
which  the  Mexican!*  were  woi>tiMl,  and  after  which  the  Tczmrun  feudal  ••empiiv"  was 
finnly  u>tabli»hed.  The  truth  probably  licf*  between  the  two  extremes*,  and  ir*  recognized 
as  (»uch  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LVII,  p.  17.*0-  Duriin  (Cap.  XIV.  ]>.  \ii),  and 
finally  expressed  by  /urit.-i  ("  Itupport,"  p.  II).  as  fiillowr*:  "The  foverci^n  of  Mexico 
was  hUpcriiir  to  th*)se  of  Tacuba  an<I  Tezcuco  in  matter*-  touching  warfare ;  in  all  others, 
their  powers  were  ctjual,  so  that  neither  of  them  ujcddled  with  the  gt>vernment  of  the 
others."  Ilerrcra  ha*i  adopted  this  view,  copying  almo^t  textually  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  p. 
133,  of  chapter  XV). 

•'The  only  confessiiin  found  in  ppeciflcally  Mexican  authors  on  the  subject  of  the 
Tecpanera."  of  Thu'opan  Is  the  quotation  from  Duran  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  12^).  But  Ixtlilxo- 
chill  (-lli-t.  des  Chirhiui.,"Cap.  XXXII.  pp.ilH  and  2-»0.)  say*:  "  It  is  pi  duly  vl-.=blc 
ft-om  this  snug  that  the  three  dyna>lie!*  named  were  the  prim-ipal  on»'s  of  Mexico,  and 
that  the  Kin;,' tif  Tlacopan  was  regarddl  as  equal  to  tho>*e  of  Mevico  and  Ttzcuco.") 
TonpiemiidavLib.  II, rap.  LVII.  p.  I7.'».  Cap.  XXXIX.  p  lit).  Vt-ytia  .Lib.  III.  cap.  III). 
Claviirero  (Lil>.  IV,  raps.  II  and  III),  anil  Bustamanto  ;l\irte  Ill-i.  cap.  II,  pp.  Ml,  l»5i 
and  If;;iV— All  are  poMiive  in  afllnning  that  tin*  Te/.cucani  in-i-ti'«l  up<»n  having  the 
Tet'panet'a"  as  a  thinl  member.  The  Mexican  autl  or-  not  contradl«ting.  and  impartial 
hources.  like  /urita  and  Ilerrera,— e-Uiblishing  the  fact  nf  equality  of  power,  an<l  ter- 
ritorial autonomy  (See  note  01).  we.  therefore,  fctl  Justified  in  recognizing  the  fa»t  as 
establishe<l. 

«*Alon/,o  »le  Zurlta  0* lt;ipport  sur  len  dlflXMentes  classes  de  chefa  de  la  Nouvello- 
Espague."  p.  11). 
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chief  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  willi  power  probably  to  delegate  the 
same.^"* 

Each  of  the  three  tribes  elected  its  head  war-chiefs  according 
to  its  own  customs;  but  the  instalhition  in  otWce^  the  iuvestiture, 
took  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head-chiefs  of  the  other 
tribes.  This  was  esi)ecially  the  case  in  Mexico,  where  the  'Ulaca- 
tecuhtli"  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederacv.*^^ 

Each  tribe  couhl  carry  on  its  own  wars,  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive,  independently  ;  but  if  required,  the  others  had  to  assist, 
in  which  case  the  Mexicans  took  the  lead.'*'* 

Consequently,  eaeh  tribe  could  have  its  men  conquests^  and  levy 
its  oivn  tribute  upon  tribes  which  it  had  conquered  nloneS*^ 

But  wherever  the  confederat'f/  had  subju<i^ated  a  foreign  tribe,  the 
spoils  as  well  as  all  the  subseciuent' tribute  were  divided  among  the 
three  members  as  follows :  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  each  two-lifths, 
and  Tlac<>i)an  one-liftii.'*^ 

The  establishment  of  this  confederacy  did  not,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  alter  the  principles  alrendy  recognized  for  the  tenure 
and  distribution  of  the  soil.  It  only  shows,  and  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  confederation  further  supports  it,  that  these  princi- 
ples were  common  among  the  three  tribes  concerned.  Wherever 
their  conquests  extended,  the  coiKpiered  were  not  annexed,  but 
simply  subjected  to  tril)nte,  their  territory  and  tril)al  autonomy 
were  preserved,  and  no  eliange  introduced  in  the  distril)ution  of 
tiie  soil  l)ev()nd  the  reservation  of  tracts  for  the  raisinic  of  tribute. 
St(jwards,  '"calpixca,"  were  the  only  rei)resentatives  of  the  confed- 
eracy or  of  any  of   its  nieinl)ers,  residing  permanently  with  the 


•■^Ziirita  (i>.  11).    Jlonor.i  (Ihc.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  i'i\\k  XV,  p.  i:]:i). 

c' MtMiiliota  (Lil>.  II.  <':ii..  X.WVll.  p.  i:.,;;.  TMr.jUrin:i<la  (Ml).  XT.  rnp.  XXVI.  p. 
Xr',).  Dmuii  (Cjip.  XXXM,  p.J.v*;  iu\>.  XX.XIX,  i  •.;;«>:;;  r;ip.  XLI.  p.;;j:i:  (Mp.  IJI.  p.  lo;*). 
Toz'>z<»in(if  (Cap.  XIJ.  p.<H;;  r.ip.  LVI,p.!»l;  f.-ip^.  LX  .ind  LXl.p.  Hi():  «;ip.  LXX  XII. 
pp.  112  Mini  l\i).  iMlilxochitl  ;'•  lli.-t.  (U'~  (  hirliim.,"  Cip.  i,  pp.  2  and  ;i;  <;ip.  LX,  p. 
4'.>;  cap.  I^XX.  p.  I'lj;.,  >i'«' al.-*<»  V'\  ii;i,  -but  c-pccialls  ('la\  igt'io,  \\  lui  i- \  I'ly  po.>-iiivc* 
(Lib.  IV,  <:ap.  HI.  "  lW'^i'b•■^.  tli«;  tu<.  Ivin;r-  j'l'  'I't/iiu-o  ami  Ta«'ub.i;.  Ml'u;  liiiinn;iry 
assi.'^laMts  lo  the  i-bMium  of  ihf  .Mfxii-.tu  Kin^.-.    They  had  but  to  ."am  tioii  Ibe  rh'itiun 

•     •     •     •      / 

c'-Ziuita  (p.  07).  II.Mn-r.i  (Doc.  III.  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  l;);{).  Toniueniada  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  VIII,  i»i>.  .')1'J  and  .'>17;. 

oMIcMivia  (Dec.  HI,  bb.  IV,  r:\\>.  XV,  p.  IMl). 

wTor(|ii(Mnada  (Lil>.  11.  cap.  LVII.  p.  IT:.:  lap.  XXXIX.  p.  Ill;  lib.  XIV.  rap.  VIII, 
pp.  51'>.."»47  and  ."jI,**;.  Zmila  ("  U;ipp<>rt.'  p.  IJ;.  1  \tIil\.Mhill  ;(  ap.  XXXII.  pp.  iP.J  and 
'HO).  Veyli.'i  (Lib.  in,  rap.  Ill,  pp.  b;i  and  I<.'»\  liii.-tanianti.' (•* 'I'czcoco,  etc.,"  Parte 
II,  cap.  Ill,  l»p.  I'i-'J  and  bi-V'.    Cla^  i^'no  ;  Lil).  IV,  cai».  HI;. 

KKPOKT    TEAliODY    MCbKL-.M,    II.      1*7. 
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tributaries.^^  In  short,  the  same  treatment  to  which  the  Teepane- 
eas  had  once  submitted,  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  alone^  was 
the  one  received  by  foreign  tribes  from  tlic  confederacy,  from  the 
time  of  its  formation  down  to  its  overthrow  by  the  Spaniards. 
All  the  conquests  intervening  did  not  therefore  result  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  state  based  upon  feudal  notions  of  territorial  domain 
and  vassalage,  but  simply  in  a  conglomerate  of  scattered  tribes  often 
mutually  inimical,  who  looked  with  terror  to  the  valley  of  Mexico 
as  the  abode  of  their  conquerors.  Over  these  conquerors  the 
Mexicans  held  military  direction,  and  the  name  of  Mexico,  or 
its  equivalent  of  "Culhua,"  was  best  known.  As  early  as  1518, 
Juan  de  Grijalva  heard  it  on  the  coast  of  Tabasco."®  This  wide 
diffusion  of  the  name,  coupled  with  the  still  more  extensive  spread 
of  the  language,'*  and  the  undisguised  dread  of  the  natives  before 
that  very  name,  has  created  in  the  minds  of  Europeans  the  picture 
of  a  Mexican  nation,  state,  and  feudal  Empire ;  whereas  there  was 
nothing  else  but  the  military  confederacy  of  the  three  leading  Na- 
huatl  tribes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.'-^ 
/  »  This  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Mexicans,  up  to  the  time 

when  they  confederated  with  the  tribes  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan, 
has  shown  to  us  that  in  no  case  was  the  notion  of  public  domain, 
of  governmental  lands,  current  among  the  tribes  of  Mexico.  The 
tribe  hold  no  domain, —  conquest  of  another  tribe  by  it  did  not  (as 
feudal  conditions  would  imply)  convert  the  conquered  territory  into 
an  annex  or  dependency  of  the  conqueror,  as  far  as  the  possession 
of  the  Soil  was  foncenie<l.  Finallv,  the  confederacv  itself,  as  such, 
did  not  even  hoM  a  territory  of  its  own,  still  less  did  it  claim  pos- 
session of  area.s  rK'CUpied  bv  tributarv  tribes. 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  revert  again  to  the  distribution  of  the 

'^' Zurii.i  '••  R;ip|»«»i^  etc./*  p.  (iT).  *'Tln-»  kiml  of  tribute  or  allojrlMnoe  (•' h»>mag:o- 
IV**"    ^^i*"  l>.ii«l  Ut  ofliror^  t»^l;ihli>hcil  by  th<»  sovtMvijrns  •>f  Moxico,  of  Tt'zcuro,  or  of 

Ta'*i;;»:».  vt'-..  ft  • Tli«' «"hiof  romalniujr  *-ovort«i;rn.  as  b«»fore  the  wars,  rflaine<l 

tbo  t'lvil  :niil  critniiial  jiiii^«lirlb>ii  over  all  their  <b»miiii.»n«.  *'  ^Iil.  p.  l;•:^.  AikIiV-s  ile 
T.i|ija  /•  i:«'l.ir:»ni.-ili'."  Col.  «ie  lK»<*iniu*nl.i«.,"  vol.  11,  p.  :i7n\  •*  Art  of  War"  (p.  100, 
iiotolT".    T«'r  junuaila  (Lib.  XIV.  «'ap.  VIII.  p.  .M7\     Vi'Uia  ,'I.ib.  III.  rap.  VI.  [>.  P.iT). 

■  "  Iciit'iai  i<>  •!«>  r.Vniiala  (lei  IteCatbolii'o  in  Imlia  Ver.«»«»  la  I-ola-b'  Iu«*li.ithan  del 
Anno  M.l>.  XVIll."  in  i'i»l.  de  l>ooinn,  vol.  I.  [i. 'JiKl,  taken  from  Kaniusio.  Ori^rinally 
pubb-hol  J.*>-2  .  in  the  •'  Itiuerario  «le  Varthenia."  an  exetM"«lingly  rare  book.  Ilemal- 
l>:ei  V*"  lli>t.  \erila«lera.**  Vinlia  II.  eap.  XI.  p.  I0\ 

•«  On»/.«-o  \  Hona  v"*^»et»Kraiia  de  l.»^  Lenjrua*.  ete..**  Tarte  II.  p.  S.i,  ami  the  splendid 
olbnocrapluo.tl  ohait). 

s/nuta  V**  li  >PI»^»'*-  eto.,"  p.  II.    "The  province  of  Mexico  was  ^ubject  to  three 
prmcipal  clnef*.  elc.  etc.  .  .  ." 
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soil,  and  to  establish  its  customs  at  the  time  when  the  Europeans 
first  trod  the  Mexican  shore. 

"We  readily  distinguish  several  classes  of  lands,  bearing  each  a 
different  name,  besides  the  "aitepetlalli,"  or  tribal  territory  or 
range.  The  latter  was  the  widest  circumscription  for  whicli  tlie 
Nahuatl  language  had  a  term.  (The  word  "Analmac,"  which  is 
often  used,  is  utterly  inapplicable,  as  we  have  elsewliere  shown). *3 
No  other  idea  of  tenure  was  connected  with  it,,  beyond  that  of 
tribal  occupation. 

Each  of  the  numerous  tribal  areas,  overrun  by  the  confederacy 
(provided  the  natives  were  of  a  sedentary  character),  contained 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call  tribute-lots.  The  name  given  to 
these  tracts  was  possibly  "yaotlalli,"  but  rather  "milchimalli" 
("  lands  of  war,"  and  "  shield-lands").''*  As  before  said,  the  soil  of 
these  tracts  was  still  held  in  original  tenure  by  the  kinships  com- 
posing the  conquered  tribe,  but  the  crops  went  towards  the  tribute. 
There  is  no  indication  about  the  size  of  these  areas,  and  they  were 
the  onl}'  ones  directly  connected  with  the  conquerors. 

Of  those  tracts  whose  products  were  exclusively  applied  to  the 
governmental  needs  of  the  pueblo  or  tribe  itself  (taken  as  an  in- 
dependent unit)  there  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  two  particu- 
lar classes : 

The  first  was  the  *' tecpan-llalli :"  —  land  of  the  house  of  the 
community,  whose  croi)S  were  ai>i)lied  to  the  sustenance  of  such 
as  employed  thenisclvos  in  the  construction,  ornamentation,  and 
repairs  of  the  pul)lic  house.  Of  these  there  were  sometimes 
several  within  the  lril);d  area.  The}'  were  tilled  in  common  1)\' 
special  families  who  rosidod  on  them,  using  the  crops  in  compenr^a- 
tion  for  the  work  I  hey  performe<l  on  the  ollicial  buildings."'' 

M  nra^HCur  de  lioiirboiirs:  (•*  Kiiino^i  de  Palonqiio,"  Cap.  II,  p.  :i2,  ami  n«)te  10)  niak»'9 
the  very  &ei».-ibie  reuiaik  tliat  llu*  name  "  Anahuac"  *li(l  noi  at  all  a|»ply  to  a  "wtate"  or 
'*cnipiiv."et<'.,  but  in  f;ent  ral  to  all  eounliits  .>-itiiated  in  Ihe  neigliborliood  of  <•on^idera• 
ble  bodies  of  \vat<!r;— >iirh  ;«-.  lake?*  or  huge  .*-lrfanisi;  or  llie  hhores  of  llie  bea. 

'*  M>S.  from  .vinianca-^  *•  I>e  r<Mdre  de  MU'cei'.^ioii  obtcrvt-  par  le.s  Indiens  relative- 
ment  a  leiirh  Tene-'  cl  ae  leurs  Territoires  roniniunaux,''  t^an^lated  by  Mr.  Ternaux- 
Coiupans  in  '•  Ue<Mn.'il  <lt*  rMtt-s.  "  eb'.,  pp.  22;i  and  224.  TtM-(pieinada  (Lib.  \IV.  cap. 
Vll,  p.  .'»40).  Clavi|<«Mo  (.Lilt.  \  II,  iai>.  ,\IV.  He  includes  tln-ni  positively  in  the  '>«.il 
of  the  kini^bips,  and  ln-at-  them  a.i  communal  lands,  the  pioducr  of  which  furnished 
niilitary  »up[»lie«).  '*  'i  ai'tlaJli ''  is  impn)per  (?ee  ''Art  of  War,"  i>.  l."{.'»,  note  !.')>  ,  but 
"Milchimalli "  i'-  po»ib!c. 

"''  From  "tet.'pan."  chicl-hou-c  (Mr.jina.  Parte  II,  ]>.  i).*)),  and  ♦•tialli.''  soil  (M.  p.  \1\). 
Torfjuemada  (Lil».  XI\  ,  cap.  \  II,  p.  r»pi).  "There  was  another  elasf*  of  lands  which 
belonged  to  the  chiel'o  income;  and  those  who  dwelt  on  them  and  cultivated  them  were 
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The  second  class  was  called  "tlatoca-tlalli" — land  of  the  speak- 
ers. Of  tliese  there  was  but  one  tract  in  each  tribe,  which  was  to 
be  *' four-hundred  of  their  measures  long  on  each  side,  each 
measure  being  equal  to  three  Castilian  rods.""**  The  crops  raised 
on  such  went  exclusively  to  the  requirements  of  the  household  at 
the  "tecpan,"  comprising  the  head-chief  and  his  family  with  the 
assistants."^     The  tract  was  worked  in  turn  by  the  other  members 


called  Tecpanponhqui.or  Tecpantlaca,  which  sijniiflcs:  i»eo|»lo  of  the  palace  and  rent- 
ern  of  the  King.  Such  were  hohl  to  kefp  in  repair  tiic  royal  piilacos,  clean  tlic  gardens, 
anil  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness  and  to  the  ncces^^ities  of  ihe  royal  palaces.  They  were 
regarded  with  mnch  respect,  as  people  most  directly  connected  witli  the  houBet*  of  the 
King.  Wlien  the  Lord  ^aUied  fortii.  they  accompanied  him.  and  they  paid  no  other  tribute 
but  bouquets  (Itamilletes,"  flower-bunches)  and  birda  of  all  kind,  which  they  offered 
to  the  King.  Such  lands  descended  IVoni  fatlier  to  8on,  but  they  could  not  sell  them, 
nor  di:>po.se  of  them  in  any  way,  and  if  one  o^'  them  died  without  heirs,  or  left  the 
place,  his  house  and  lands  remained  for  those  of  hit^  kin  (*' parcialidad")  to  put  an* 
other  in  his  [)lace,  according  to  the  connnantls  of  the  King,  or  of  the  Lord."— Ilen^ra 
(Dec.  in.  lib.  cap.  XV,  p.  135).— Veytia  (Lib.  JII,  cap.  VI,  p.  Ilt«).  ••  Ilesides  Uiesc  each 
pueblo  also  had  other  kmds  of  lands  called  tecpantlalli.  or  lando  of  the  palace  or  rent* 
als  of  the  chief,  because  its  crops  also  went  integrally  towards  the  constructions  and 
repairs  of  the  palaces  of  the  Kings,  and  toM'ards  other  expenses  a^ide  from  the  bUs-tc* 
nance.  The  people  whcf  cultivated  them  were  al.-o  plebeians,  but  they  were  set  apait 
for  it  In  each  place,  and  were  called  tecpatipuhque  or  tecplantlaca,  that  is,  people  per^ 
taiuing  to  the  palaces,  and  they  could  not  work  any  other  land>."  Ixllilxochitl  ("Hist, 
des  ChichimOques  cap.  XXXV,  p.  Hi.  "There  were  «»thi'rs  known  by  the  name  of 
Tecpantlali,  or  lands  which  depend  from  the  palaces  of  the  Lords.  The  Indians  tilling 
them  were  called  te<'pan[)ouhqne,or  people  connc<'te<l  with  the  palaces  of  the  Lords"). 
IJu>lamante  ('•TeACoio,"ctc.,  l*arte  JII,  cap.  V.pp.iJ.)  and  IM).  C'lavigero  (Lib.  VII, 
cai».  XIV,\  "The  owner-hip  of  the  crownhuxl"',  called  TecpaiillaHi.  rcmaintMl  in  the 
King,  hut  certain  gentlemen  called  Tec\>anp«)uh<jne  or  Terp:iutl.ica.  i.e.  people  of  the 
jialacr,  had  the  enjoyment  thereof.  The>e  paid  no  tribute  but  tlo\vei>  and  certain  biids 
which  they  uilered  to  the  King  in  token  of  allegiance.  Hut  they  were  obligated  to  keep 
the  r<»y.d  pala<-e  in  rei>air,  or  to  conT>truct  new  one>  if  neetled  ;  t«>  tend  to  the  royal  gar- 
den*, and  to  care  for  the  va>sal>  in  their  ili^tiict.  It  wa&  their  duty  to  attend  court,  to 
e.-cort  ine  King,  if  he  appeared  in  public;  and  thu-?  llioy  were  highly  considerc<l.  If 
omr  of  them  die^l.  Ids  ^on  .-ucceeded  in  all  his  lUitie-.but  he  lo>t  his  rights  by  removing 
ftom  the  place,  in  which  case  the  King  gave  him  the  U"«e  of  another  tract,  or  lelt  it  to 
the  couinuinity,  in  whose  area  the  lantl  lay,  to  a.-^^ign  lo  him  another  |iiece." 

The  aKove  qnolatnms  -how  i>onclu-ivel\  that  the  »«»il  iW  the  "  tecpantlalli"  was  held 
and  voted  in  tJie  King. and  only  the  crop.-  went  li»  certain  oillcial  purpo-es.  The  occu- 
jiants  thereof  were  not  seiffl,  since  it  is  implied  that  they  might  remove  at  their 
pleasure,  but.  a-  any  other  members  of  a  calpuUI,  in  accordance  with  what  we  shall 
heieaner  >how.  they  lo-t  by  removal  their  right  of  use  to  that  iiariicular  tract.  They 
were  pniperly  the  "oflieial  artisans.'' 

7'  Ixtld\och;tl  Jli-t.  <lesChichim,"cap.  .X.XXV,  p.  HI).  Vedia  (Lib.  IIL  rap.  VL  p. 
l',C»).  "  Thi4  had  to  be  four-hun»lred  of  their  mea.-nre»,  in  -i|nare  (.*  encuadro,*  each 
^u^e  lonj:; ;  each  one  of  the-e  being  e«pi:d  to  three  ca-t  lian  md-^.  .  .  ."  >ee  "Art  of 
War"  :p.  '.Mi.  ni»te  \si).    "The  rotl"  (vara)  is  equal  to  -.M^io:*  feet  Kiij:ll-h  (rJnyot). 

"  From  "tlatocji"  .-peakers.  or  "tlitoanl"  speaker.  an«l  ••llalli."  >lmanca8  M.  S.  S. 
on  the  cu-toms  of  succe-siou  ("  Kecued  de  Tn  ce.«.,  eic."  p.  •_*•_»;).  Ilerrera  (Dec.  Ill, 
lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII.  p.  ]:)S\  •' TIk'I-c  were  other  kin. I-  of  hnnU  that  Wfre  attached  to 
the  lord-ldp  ..olV:ce'\  which  they  called  of  the  lord-lup.  and  of  tlu'.-e  the  Lords  could 
not  d'  po  e,  and  rented  them  to  whom  lhc\  ph'a>e<l,  draw ing  much  lent  from  tliem, 
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of  the  tribe,  and  it  remained  alwa^-s  public  ground,  reserved  for 
the  same  purposes."* 

Both  of  these  kinds  were  often  comprised  in  one,  and  it  is  even 
not  improbable  tluit  the  first  one  may  I»ave  l>een  but  a  variety  of 
the  general  tribute-lands  devoted  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  conquering 
confederates.  Still,  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  too  indefinite  to 
warrant  such  an  assumption. 

While  the  crops  raised  on  the  'Hecpan-tlalli,"  as  well  as  on  the 
"tlatoca-tlalli,"  wore  consumed  exclusively  by  the  oflScial  houses 
and  househoMs  of  the  tribe,  the  soil  itself  which  produced  these 
crops  was  neither  claimed  nor  possessed  by  the  chiefs  themselves, 
or  their  descendants.  It  was  simpl}',  as  far  as  its  products  were 
concerned,  ollicial  soil."^ 

The  establishing  and  maintaining  of  these  areal  subdivisions 
was  very  simple  with  the  tribes  of  the  mainland,  since  they  all 
possessed  ample  territories  for  their  wants  and  for  the  require- 
ments of  their  organizations.  Their  soil  formed  a  contiguous 
unit.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  Mexicans  proper.  With 
all  their  industry  in  adding  artificial  sod  to  the  patch  on  which 


Bpenilinff  It  in  Uie  hon^e  of  the  Kinp")  Ixtlilxorhitl  (Ibid.  cap.  XXXV,  p.  2*2.  **Ia 
the  be:»t  location  of  the  tenituiy  there  was  net  off  a  flehl,  which  lieM  exar.ily  four  hun- 
dred measures  in  length  and  hreadlli.  Tliis  was  called  Tlatocatlali  or  Tlatocaniilli  that 
is:  lan<l  or  plantati()n  of  the  Lord,  and  also  Ilonal  Vuilacal,  or  lands  on  whl<*h  the  in- 
habitanti^  arc  conipelh'd  ti»  work.')  Ovied«>  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  II,  p.  .WT).  Veylia, 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  !'.'.'»,  conllrms  Ixllilxochill  almost  verbally,  adilinj?:  "For  the  sow- 
inland  cullivation  of  these  the  calpixqiie,  which  was  an  oflicer  of  tin;  community  in 
each  pueblo,  daily  desiKnated  tho«^e  who  h  id  to  attend  to  it,  out  of  the  [ilebeians  and 
tributaries,  and  all  the  crops  went  to  the  Lord  for  the  nuiintenani'c  of  his  hou-^o  ('<'a- 
8a'  family)."  Zunta  does  not  u^e  the  term  which  we  have  adopted,  because  he  \i 
chiefly  .*-truck  by  the  eoujtnunal  tenure,  as  exhibited  in  the  "  calpulalli."  The  fact  of 
their  beinjj  communal  land,  though  .^et  off  fur  a  special  purpose,  and  not  owned  by  the 
chiefs,  is  plain. 

•"  Vcytui  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  llK'i).  It  is  superfluous  to  revert  to  the  erroneous  im- 
pression, that  the  chiefs  nnj,dit  dispose  of  it. 

"  *•  Patrimonial  K-itate-s"  are  mentioned  frequently,  but  the  point  is,  where  are  they 
to  bo  found.  Neither  the  •*  terpantlalli"  nor  tlie  "  tlatoca-tlalli,"  still  less  the  '*  calpu- 
lain."  show  any  trai^e  of  individual  ownership.  *' Eretlid"  ^heirloom)  is  called  indis- 
criminately "niilli ''  and  "cuemitr'CMidina  Parte  1«,  p.  oT;.  Tlie  latter  is  aNo  rendered 
as  "  tierra  labrada,  o  <-amellon  "  C.Molina.  Parte  Ilrt.  p.  2r.).  It  thus  reminds  us  of  the 
**chinamitl  "  or  K«nden-bed  (as  the  name  ••  camellon"  also  implies),  and  reduces  it  to 
t!ic  proportion  of  an  ordinary  cultiVMte<l  lot  amon^  the  other.s  contained  within  tho 
area  of  the  calpulli.  It  i-  al-o  <?alleil  "  tlalli,"  but  that  is  the  general  name  for  soil  or 
ground.  "Tierras  o  eredatle^  de  particulares.  juntas  en  aliruna  vega,"  is  called '*  tlal- 
milli."  This  deeompo^^cs  info  "  tlalli  "  soil,  and  •'  milli."  But  ♦*  vega  "  signitles  a  fertile 
tract  or  ileld.  and  thus  we  have  a;s^'iin  the  conception  of  communal  lands,  divided  into 
lots  improved  by  partieular  families,  as  the  idea  of  communal  tenure  ueces.^'arily  im- 
plies. 
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they  bad  originally  settled,  the  solid  surface  was  eventually  much 
too  small  for  their  numbers,  and  they  tliemselves  put  an  efficient 
stop  to  further  growth  thereof  by  converting,  as  we  have  seen  else- 
where, for  the  purpose  of  defence,  their  marsliy  surroundings  into 
water-sheets,  through  the  construction  of  extensive  causewa^'s.®^ 
Wliile  the  remnants  of  the  original  "  tecpantlalli"  and  of  the 
"  tlatocatlalli"  still  remained  visible  in  tlie  gardens,  represented 
to  us  as  purely  ornamental,  which  dotted  the  pueblo  of  Mexico,®^ 
the  substantial  elements  wherewith  to  fulfil  a  purpose  for  which 
they  were  no  longer  adequate  had,  in  course  of  time,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  mainland.  But  it  was  not  feasible,  from  the  nature  of 
tribal  condition,  to  extend  thither  by  colonization.  The  soil  was 
held  there  by  other  tribes,  whom  the  Mexicans  might  well  over- 
power and  render  tributary,  but  whom  they  could  not  incorporate, 
since  the  kinships  composing  these  tribes  could  not  be  fused  with 
their  own.  Outposts,  however,  were  established  on  the  shores,  at 
the  outlets  of  the  dykes,  at  Tepeyacac  on  tlie  north,  at  Iztapalapan, 
Mexicaltzinco,  and  at  Iluitzilopochco  to  the  south,  but  these  were 
only  military  positions,  and  beyond  them  the  territory  proper  of  the 
Mexicans  never  extended.®'-^  Tribute^  therefore,  had  to  furnish  the 
means  for  sustaining  their  governmental  requirements  in  the  matter 
of  fooil,  and  the  tribute  lands  had  to  be  distributed  and  divided, 
so  as  to  correspond  minutely  to  the  details  of  their  home  orgauiza- 
tion.  For  this  reason  we  see,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Tecpa- 
necas,  lands  assigned  apparently  to  the  head  war-chiefs,  to  the 
militar}'  chiefs  of  the  quarters,  '*from  which  to  derive  some  reve- 
nue, for  their  maintenance  and  that  of  their  children." ^^    These 

^^^  Art  of  War"  (pp.  150  and  151).  L.  II.  Morgan  ("Ancient  Society,"  Part  II,  cap. 
VII.  pp.  100  and  191). 

»>  IIuiriT^ltC'  Essal  politique  snr  la  Nouvello  Es[)agne."  vol.  II,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  VIII, 
p.  .Vt).  N^^rly  all  the  old  authors  describe  the  public  buildings  as  surrouiideii  bj 
pIea»n)*e-jn*ound8,  or  ornamental  gardens.  It  is  very  t^triking  that,  the  pueblo  having 
Iteon  founded  in  l;fi.'>,  and  nearly  a  century  having  been  («peut  in  adding  sufficient 
artificial  .»od  to  the  originally  small  solid  expanse  settled,— the  .Mexicans  could  have 
boon  ready  so  soon  to  establish  purely  decorative  parks  within  an  area,  every  inch  of 
which  was  valuable  to  them  for  subsi>tence  alone  I 

"The  .Mexican  tribe  proper  clustered  exclusively  within  the  pueblo  of  Tenuchtitlan. 
The  settlements  at  Iztiipalapan.  Iluitzilopochco  and  Mexicaltzinco  were  but  military 
stations  —  outworks,  guarding  the  i!*sues  of  the  causeways  to  the  South.  Tepeyacac 
CGuadalupe  Hidalgo)  was  a  .similar  position. —  unimportant  as  to  [>opulation.— in  the 
North.  Chapulte|)ec  was  a  sacre*!  spot,  not  inhabited  by  any  number  of  people,  and 
only  hehl  by  the  Mexicans  for  burial  purpo»e8.  and  on  account  of  tlie  springs  AiinishiDg 
ft^jih  water  to  their  pueblo. 

•*  Tczozonioc  (Cap.  XV,  p.  24).    See  note  57. 
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tracts  were  but  "  official  tracts,"  and  they  were  apart  from  those 
reserved  for  tlie  special  use  of  the  kinships.  The  latter  may  have 
furnished  tliat  general  tribute  which,  although  given  nominally  to 
the  head  war-chief  still  was,  "for  all  the  Mexicans  in  common."®* 

The  various  classes  of  lands  which  we  have  mentioned  were,  as 
far  as  their  tenure  is  concerned,  included  in  the  "calpulalli"  or 
lands  of  the  kinships.  Since  the  kin,  or  "calpulli,"  was  the  unit  of 
governmental  organization,  it  also  was  the  unit  of  landed  tenure, 
Clavigero  says  :  "The  lands  called  altopetlalli,  that  is :  those  who 
belonged  to  the  communities  of  the  towns  and  villages,  were 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  quarters  in  a  town,  and 
each  quarter  held  its  own  for  itself,  and  without  the  least  connection 
with  the  rest.  Such  lands  could  in  no  manner  be  alienated."®* 
These  "quarters"  were  the  " Calpulli,"  hence  it  follows  that  the  con' 
sanguine  groups  held  the  "altopetlalli"  or  Soil  of  the  tribe.^^ 

We  have,  therefore,  in  Mexico,  the  identical  mode  of  tenure  of 
lands,  which  Polo  de  Ondogardo  had  noted  in  Peru  and  reported 

to  the  king  of  Spain  as  follows :  " although  the  crops  and 

other  produce  of  these  lands  were  devoted  to  the  tribute,  the  land 
itself  belonged  to  the  people  themselves.  Hence  a  thing  will  be 
apparent  which  has  not  hitherto  been  properly  understood.  When 
any  one  wants  hind,  it  is  considered  sufficient  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Inca  or  to  the  sun.  But  in  this  the  Indians 
are  treated  with  great  injustice.  For  in  those  days  they  paid  the 
tribute,  and  the  land  was  theirs "*^^ 

The  expanse  held  and  occupied  by  the  calpulli,  and  therefore 
called  calpulalli,"  was  possessed  by  the  kin  in  joint  tenure.^^     It 

M  Tezozoinoc  (Cap.  X.  p.  18).  Ziiritii  (**  Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  227).  llerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib. 
IV,  cap.  XVII.  p.  1:58.  "i  no  cm  en  inano  del  Sci'ior  ilinponcr  do  estos  Trilmtof  d  en 
voluiiUid,  i>oi«iue  Hc  alteraba  la  Geutc,  i  los  rriiicipales."  This  refers  specially  to  the 
tribute  l>y  quarters  '•  barrit)s.") 

"Stona  «lcl  Mcssico"  (Lil).  VII,  cap.  XIV). 

»"Ixtlilx<Mhitl  C'llihtolre  des  Chichiui.,"  Cap.  XXXV,  p.  242).  Torqucinada  (Lib. 
XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  5l.'»). 

"•' N'arrativf>  of  the  Kites  and  Laws  of  the  Yncas,  translated  fVoni  the  original 
Spanisii  nK'nux'ript^.  and  editeil  by  Clement  K.  Markham."  Publieulion  of  tlio  "  Hack* 
luyt  StMMcly,"  IsTo.  "  Uepnrt  of  I*(do  de  Ondegardo"  wlio  was  •' Itegidor"  of  Cuzco, 
in  15(jO;  and  a  very  inip(»rlant  authority  (See  Trescott,  "History  of  the  Contiue!?t  of 
Peru,"  note  to  lio<»k  I,  cap.  V).  Conliruied  by  Garcia  (**E1  Origeu  de  los  Indios,"  Lib. 
IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  KL'). 

**  Zurita  (♦  Kapport,  etc.,  etc.,  p.  60).  '*  The  chiefs  of  the  second  class  are  yet  called 
CalpuUec  in  tlie  >inKnlarand  Cidnancallec  in  the  plural.  (This  is  evidently  incorrect, 
8ince  the  words  ••Calpulli''  and  "Chinancalli "  can  easily  be  <listinguit'hed  from  each 
other.    *'Chinancalli,'*  however,  alter  Molina  means  •*  cercado  de  !seto"(Paite  Ila,  p. 
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could  neither  be  alienated  nor  sold ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  trace  ot 
barter  or  sale  of  land,  previous  to  the  conquest.®^  ■'  If,  however,  any 
calpulli  weakened,  through  loss  of  numbers  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, it  might  farm  out  its  area  to  another  similar  group,  deriving 
subsistence  from  the  rent.^®  If  the  kinship  died  out,  and  its  lands 
therefore  became  vacant,  then  they  were  either  added  to  those  of 
another  whose  share  was  not  adequate  for  its  wants,  or  they  were 
distributed  among  all  the  remaining  calpulli.^^     The  calpulli  was 

21),  or  an  encloBed  area,  and  if  we  connect  it  with  the  old  orifdnal  "chinainftl"  we  are 
forcibly  carried  buck  to  the  early  times,  wlien  the  Mexicans  but  dwelt  on  a  few  Hakes  of 
more  or  less  solid  ground.  This  is  an  additional  evidence  in  favor  of  the  views  we. have 
taken,  of  the  growth  of  landed  tenure  among  the  Mexican  tribe.  We  must  never  forget, 
that  the  term  is  *'  Nahnatl  *'  and  as  such  recognized  by  all  tlie  other  trilte^,  outside  of  the 
Mexicans  proper.  The  interpretation  as  '*  family  "  in  the  QQnlche  tongue  of  Guatemala, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  turns  up  here  as  of  further  importance),  th.  is  chiefs 
of  an  old  race  or  family,  fi*oni  the  word  Calpulli  or  Chiuancalli,  which  is  the  same,  and 
siguifles  a  quarter  (barrio),  inhabited  by  a  family  known,  or  of  old  origin,  which  pos- 
sesses since  long  time,  a  territory  whose  limits  are  known,  and  whose  members  are  of 
the  same  lineage."  **The  calpuUis.  families  or  quarters,  are  very  common  in  each 
province.  Among  the  lands  which  were  given  to  the  chiefs  of  the  second  class,  there 
were  also  calpullis.  These  lands  are  the  property  of  the  people  in  general  ("  de  la 
masse  du  peupic")  n*om  the  time  the  Indians  reached  this  land.  Each  family  or  tribe 
received  a  portion  of  the  soil  for  perpetual  enjoyment.  They  also  had  the  name  of 
calpniii,  and  until  now  this  propei-ty  has  l>cen  respected.  They  do  not  belong  to  each 
inhabitant  of  the  village  in  particular,  but  to  the  calpulli,  which  possesses  tliem 
in  common.**  Don  Kamii*ez  de  Fuenleal.  letter  dated  Mexico,  3  Nov.  l.VJi  ("  Kecueil  de 
pltVes,  etc..  Temaux-Compans,  p.  253).  "There  are  very  few  people  in  the  villages 
which  have  lands  of  their  owir  ....  the  lands  are  heM  in  common  and  cultivated  in 
common."  Ilcrrera  (Deir.  III.  lib.  IV,  caj).  XV,  p.  liJ.))  oonflnns,  in  a  comlensed  form, 
the  !»tatenient"»  of  Zurita:  **and  they  are  not  private  land^  of  each  one.  but  held  in  com- 
mon." Torqucmada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  .')45).  Veytia(Lib.  HI,  cap,  Vl,  p.  196). 
**  Fin:illy  there  were  other  tracts  of  lands  in  each  tribe,  called  calpulalli,  which  !■».  land 
of  tlie  calpule*  (barrio**),  which  also  were  worked  in  lonimon."  Oviedo  (Lil).  XXXII, 
cap.  LI.  [>p.  .'WW  and  WT).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV).  Bustamante  (••  Tezcoco, 
etc.,"  I»arte  Ilia.  cap.  V.  p.  iW). 

'■•>Zuiita  (p.  52).  ••lie  wlio  obtained  them  from  the  sovereign  has  not  the  right  to 
dispoi^e  of  them."  llerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  i:J5).  "ho  who  possessed 
them,  couhl  not  alienate  them,  allhou^rli  he  enjoyed  their  use  for  his  lilVtinu?."  Toi-que- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  Vll.  p.  .515).  Disputes  about  lands  are  frequently  mentioned  bnt 
they  refer  to  the  cnji»yment  and  po«<se>siim,  ami  not  the  trauhfer  <>r  the  lan<l.  Baron 
Humboldt  (••  Vues  dcf  Cordilleres  et  nuinument--  indiKeues  des  peuples  de  V  Amerique,** 
Vol.  I,  Tab.  V).  repn»duces  a  .Mexican  painting  representing  a  litigation  aliout  land. 
But  this  )>aintmg  was  made  subsequent  to  the  con^iue^t,  as  the  lad  tliat  the  parties 
contending  are  Indians  and  Spaniard-  snfliciently  a'*serts.  Occas^mnal  mention  is  made 
that  ce»t:un  lands  "could  be  s<dd."  All  ^uch  tracts,  however,  like  the  "  pillah**  have 
been  ^hown  by  us  to  be  heM  in  communal  tenure  of  the  soil,  tlieir  enjoyment  alone 
being  given  to  individual-  and  their  families. 

^  Zurita  ^p.  i^).  **In  case  of  need  it  was  permitted  to  farm  i>ut  the  lands  of  a  cal- 
pulli to  the  inhabitants  of  ani»ther  iiuarter."  llerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  134). 
••  They  I'ouhl  Ik*  rented  out  toan<»ther  lineage." 

»>  Zurita  (p.  32).  **  When  a  family  dies  out,  its  lands  revert  to  the  calpulli,  and  the 
chief  distributes  them  among  >uch  members  of  the  quarter  as  are  mo.-t  in  need  of  it." 
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a  democratic  organization.  Its  business  lay  in  the  hands  of  elec- 
tive chiefs:  —  *'ol(l  men,"  promoted  to  that  dignity,  as  we  intend 
to  prove  in  a  siibse(iuent  i)aper,  for  their  merits  and  experience, 
and  after  severe  religious  ordeals.  These  chiefs  formed  the  coun- 
cil of  tlie  kin  or  quarter,  but  their  authority  was  not  absolute  since 
on  all  imiK)rtant  occasions  a  general  meeting  of  the  ivindred  was 
convened.^'^  The  council  in  turn  selected  an  executive,  the  "cal- 
pullec"  or  "chinancallec"  who,  in  war,  officiated  as  "achcacauhtin" 
or  "  teachcauhtin  "  (elder  brother)  .^^  —  This  office  was  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior.^**  It  was  one  of  his  duties  to  keep  a  reck- 
oning of  the  soil  of  the  calpulli,  or  "calpulalli,"  together  with  a 
record  of  its  members,  and  of  the  areas  assigned  to  each  fam- 
ily,—  and  to  note  also  wliatever  changes  occurred  in  their  distribu- 
tion.^^    Such  changes,  if  unimportant,  might  be  made  by  him; 

w  Zurita  (pp.  CO,  fll,  02).  Rjimircz  de  Fucnleal  (**  Letter,  tic.**  Ternanx-Compans,  p. 
249). 

•*  Zurita  (|>.  W).  ••  The  ralpulll  have  a  cliiof  taken  necesearilj  from  anions  the  tribe, 
he  miidt  be  one  of  the  prlnoipal  inhubitants,  an  able  man  who  can  a^siKt  and  def«>nd  the 
people.  The  ele<*tion  iake«  phice  among  them.  .  .  .  The  office  of  this  chief  ib  not  hered- 
itary ;  when  any  one  dieB,  they  elect  in  hiH  place  the  nio8t  respected  old  man.  .  .  .  If  the 
deceased  has  left  a  f^on  wlio  U  able  the  choice  falln  upon  him,  and  a  relative  of  the 
former  incumbent  is  always  preferred  "  (Id.  pi).  flO  and  2*22).  Simancas  M.  S.  S.  (*•  De 
Ponlre  «le  8nc^•c^'^ion,  etc.;"  "  I{«cncil,"  p.  2'i.'>;.  "As  to  the' mode  of  rejrulnting  the 
Jurisdiction  and  election  of  the  alcaldcfi  and  regldor.**  of  the  villages,  they  nominated 

men  of  nt)te  who  liacl  tlie  title  ot  achcacaulitin There  were  no  other  elections 

of  offlj'cr.M    .  .  ."    '•  Art  of  War,  etc."  (pp.  1  lU  and  120). 

"*  Zurita  (pp.  0*>  and  (il).  llerrcra  (Doc.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  cap.  125).  <'  I  le  elo- 
gian  entre  ^^i  y  tt-nian  por  niaior." 

"*  Zurita  (i»p.  fi]  ami  ()>).  "Thi.'i  chief  has  charge  of  the  lands  of  the  calpulli.  It  Is 
his  duty  to  defend  tht-ir  po>«t*cs.sii>n.  Jle  keepni  paintings  showing  the  tract?*,  the  names 
of  their  hoblern.  the  siination,  tl»e  limits,  the  number  of  men  tilling  theni.  the  wealth  of 
private  individuiil.'*,  tlie  dehignatious  of  sui-h  a.-*  are  varant,  of  others  that  belong  to 
the  Spaniard.-,  the  date  of  ilonation,  to  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  given.  These 
paintings  he  constantly  renews,  according  to  the  changes  occurring,  and  in  this  they 
are  very  skilful."  It  is  lingular  that  Motolinia,  in  his  ••  Kpistola  proemial"  ("Col.  de 
Doc. :"  leazbalcela,  Vol.  I,  p.  Ti),  among  the  five  ••  books  of  paintings  "  which  he  says  the 
Mexicans  had.  make.-?  no  mention  of  the  above.  Neither  does  he  notice  it  in  his  letter 
dated Chulula 27  Aug..  l.V)l("i:eeueildepi«-ees,etc.,"Ternaux-Conipan8).  Sahagun  (Lib. 
VIII,  cap.  XV,  p.  ,>01)  .says,  '•  portjue  |»nmeramente  demantlaban  la  ]>intura  en  <pie  es- 
taban  escritas  o  pintadas  l.is  cau.sas,  eomo  haziiMidas,  ca.'»aH,  6  maizales"  (Id.  cap.  XXV, 
p.  311).  This  tends  to  ])n)ve  the  exi'-tenee  of  such  paintings.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXVII,  p.  I.i,')).  Ton]uema(la  (Lil».  XiV,  cap.  Vlll,  p.  r^4<»),  ••  and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  confu-'^ion  in  these  land.s  they  i)ainted  them  on  long  strips  (•'lienzos '')  in  the  fol« 
lowing  manner.  The  lancN  of  tiio  calpules  liglit  yellow,  those  of  the  prineipals  flesh- 
red,  and  the  lan<ls  of  the  King<  income  of  a  llery  red  color,— so  that,  on  opening  one 
of  these  rolls,  the  entire  j>neblo,  its  limit.-  and  outlines  could  be  seen  at  a  glance."  This 
is  anotlier  coiiilnnafion  of  onr  views  about  the  di.-tribution  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact 
that  the  two  latter  cl.isses  had  but  different  .'•hades  of  red,  is  somewhat  s.gnitlcant. 
See  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV),  who  coMfliins.  The  explanation  of  Zurita  covers 
the  whole  ground,  however,  and  exi)lainf  both  of  the  last  statements. 
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more  important  ones,  or  contested  cases,  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
council  of  the  kinship,  which  in  turn  often  appealed  to  a  gathering 
of  the  entire  quarter.®^ 

The  "calpulalli"  was  divided  into  lots  or  arable  beds,  "tlal- 
milli."^'  These  were  assigned  each  to  one  of  the  married  males 
of  the  kinship,  to  be  worked  by  him  for  his  use  and  that  of  his 
family.  If  one  of  these  lots  remained  unimproved  for  the  terra 
of  two  consecutive  3'ears,  it  fell  back  to  the  quarter  for  redistribu- 
tion. The  same  occurred  if  the  family  enjoying  its  possession 
removed  from  the  calpulli.  But  it  does  not  api)ear  that  the  cul- 
tivation had  always  to  be  performed  by  the  holders  of  the  tract 
themselves.  The  fact  of  improvement  under  the  naine  of  a  cer- 
tain tenant  was  only  required,  to  insure  this  tenant's  rights.^® 

Therefore  the  chiefs  and  their  families,  although  they  could  not, 
from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  till  the  land  themselves,  still  could 
remain  entitled  to  their  share  of  "tlalmilpa,"  as  members  of  the 
calpulli.  Such  tracts  were  cultivated  by  others  for  their  use. 
They  were  called  by  the  specific  name  of  ''pillali"  (lands  of  the 
chiefs  or  of  the  children,  from  "piltontli"  boy,  or  "piltzintli," 


••  Zurita  ("  Rapport,  etc.,**  pp.  5fl  and  (!2).  We  quote  him  in  preference,  since  no  other 
author,  known  to  us,  has  been  so  detailed. 

^ *"  tialinilli "  *'  tierras,  k  lieredndcs  do  particulares,  que  estau  Junta?  en  alguna  vega *' 
(Molina,  Tart  Iln,  p.  12(). 

••Each  rainily,  represented  by  Its  male  head,  obtained  a  rcrtain  tract  or  lot  for  culti- 
Tation  and  uf^o.  Zurita  (p.  55).  *"  The  paity  (member  of  the  calpulli.  becaur<c  no  member 
of  another  one.  had  the  right  to  settle  within  (he  area  of  it.  .Sec  Id.  p.  5.'i),  who  has  no 
landi*,  applies  to  the  chief  of  the  calpulli  who,  upon  the  advice  of  the  other  old  men, 
assigns  to  him  such  as  correspond  to  hU  ability  and  wants.   The>*e  lands  go  to  his  heirs 

"    Id.  (p.  56.)    "The  pro|)rietor  who  did  not  cultivate  during  two  years,  either 

through  his  own  fault  or  through  negligence,  without  Just  cause he  was  called 

upon  to  improve  them,  and  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  they  were  given  to  another  the  follow- 
ing year.'*  Bu-^^tamante  ("Tezcoco,  etc.,"  Parte  Illfi.  p.  IW,  cap.  I).  The  fact,  that 
any  hoMer  of  a  '*  tlalmilli*'  might  rent  out  his  share,  if  he  him>elf  was  occupied  in  a 
line  prerluiling  him  ft-oni  actual  work  on  it,  results  from  the  lands  of  the  "  calpulli "  being 
represented  alternately  treated  as  communal,  anil  again  as  private  Ianil«.  Besides, 
it  is  said  of  the  traders  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  orcu])ation,  wei-e  mostly  absent, 
that  they  were  aNo  members  and  participants  of  a  '•  calpulli"  (Zurita.  p.'22:j.  .Sahngun 
Lib.  VIII,  cap.  IH,  p.  :UJO.  Now,  as  every  Mexican  belonged  to  a  kinship,  which  held 
lands  after  the  plan  exposed  above,  it  f<dlow»»  that  such  as  were  not  able  to  work  them- 
selves,  on  account  of  their  performing  other  duties  ^ub-icrvient  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  still  preserved  their  tracts  by  having  others  to  w«>rk  them  fov  their  bcneflt. 
It  was  not  the  right  of  tenancy  which  authorizes  the  improvement,  but  the  fact  of  im- 
provement for  a  certain  purpose  and  benefit,  which  »ccui-cd  the  po.o»e.-^ion  or  tenancy. 
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child), ^  and  those  who  cultivated  them  can*ied  the  appellation  of 
"tlalmaitr'  — hands  of  the  soil.»^ 

The  ''tlahnilpa,"  whether  held  by  chiefs  or  b}'  ordinary  members 
of  the  kin  ("macehuales")  were,  therefore,  the  only  tracts  of  land 
possessed  for  use  by  individuals  in  ancient  Mexico.  They  were 
so  far  distinguished  from  the  ''tecpantlalli"  and  "tlatocatlalli"  in 
their  mode  of  tenure  as,  whereas  the  latter  two  were  dependent 


••It  is  jii.>t the*' pillnli"  which  oppose  the  greatest difflcolties  to  this  investlfratlon, 
and  to  u  clear  conception  of  the  mode  of  tenure  of  lands  in  ancient  Mexico.  They  are 
generally  rejiresonted  (whenever  mentioned),  as  private  domains  of  the  chiefs.  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  XIV.  pp.  545  and  51(;),  distinguir^hcit  two  kinds  of  "pillali."  The  first 
one  he  sayr*  might  l>e  sold.— but  he  places  the  restriction  upon  them,  that  such  as  held 
lands  through  con«|ue.st  (•'fujeoion")  or  thn)uurh  gift  (**  merccd  **)  of  the  chief,  had  to 
go  to  the  dcHcendantri,  as  majorat ;  and  if  they  dietl  without  heirs,  the  King,  or  Lord 
became  such,  and  they  were  Incorporated  into  his  royal  Etitates."  The  oilier  kind  was 
not  trannuiissible  at  all.  Clavlgero  (Lib.  XVII,  cap.  XIV).  We  notice  here  a  confusion 
between  oflicial  tracts  and  i^uch  lots  of  tite  *'calpulli  ^  as  pertalne<l  to  the  chiefs  ftimily 
in  contK'quence  of  their  membership  of  the  Kin.  AIho  between  ''tribute-lots'*  and 
the  ofllcial  tracts,  of  conquered  triU's.  Toniuemada  acknowledges,  that  the  **  pillali)" 
upon  the  death  of  the  family,  were  incorporated  in  tlie  calpiilli  to  which  that  family 
belonged,  "in  order  that  they  might  pay  tribute.*'  This  ought  to  define  their  true 
position  and  nature. 

iw>  Frum  "  tlalli "  f^oil,  and  "  matU  "  hand.  Hands  of  the  soil.  Blolina  (Parte  II/i,  p. 
124),  has :  *'  tlalmaitl "  —  "  labrador,  6  gafian."  Thi«  name  is  given  in  dlutinction  of  the 
*'macehu:dc^"  or  people  working  the  soil  in  general.  The  tlalmkites  are  identical 
with  Die  '*mayc'c|noH/'  See  Zurita  (p.  2-2i),  "llalmaites  or  mayeques,  which  signifies 
tillerH  of  till.'  soil  of  others  .  .  .  ."  lie  dit>tingiii*ihe8  them  plainly  fVom  the  '*  teccallec  *' 
wlii<'li  are  the  '•  terpnnpouhque  "  or  '•  lcc|)nntlaca  "  formerly  nienti(»ned  as  attending  to 
a  class  of  i.ffiriai  lands  (p.  -221,  Zurita).  llerrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  i:W). 
•'Thcjie  mayofjucs  could  uot  go  from  one  tract  to  another,  neither  leave  thoHO  which 
they  cultivated,  and  they  paid  a  rent  to  its  marter^  according  as  they  agreed  upon  ("en 
lo  que  8t;  roiiccrtaUau  ")  in  what  they  raised.  They  paid  tribute  to  nobody  el^e  but  the 
maf>>ter  of  the  land."  This  tend^  to  .'<how  that  tliere  existed,  not  an  established  obliga- 
tion,  a  ^ierfdou),  but  a  voluntary  contract,  that  the  **  tialuiaites"  were  not  f>erf8.  but 
simply  renter^^.  TiMtiucntada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII.  p.  5I.'»).  "  .  .  .  .  those  that  were 
knights  (-caballeros")  and  descendants  of  the  families  of  the  Kings,  and  Lords,  had 
their  paiti<-ular  lands  and  their  rentals,  where  many  of  them  held  renters  ("terrazgu- 
erois")  wliich  8erved  tlieui,  tilled  the  crops  and  served  them  in  their  houses.  These 
land»i  were  called  pillnli  or  *' land  of  nobles  and  knights."  We  prefer  the  etymology 
"piltonili"  •'nino  o  nina.  niucha<*ho  6  niuchacha"  (Molina,  II,  p.  82),  or  "piltzintli" 
nifio  6  nina"  therefore  lands  of  the  children,— to  the  derivation  ft-om  "pllli."  The 
title  of  chief  was  *' tecuhtli,"  antl  the  word  "jiilli"  substituted  for  it  is  certainly  but  la 
connecilDn  uith  the  occupation  of  a  particular  place  of  ofllce,  and  not  a  title  itself. 
IJustaniante  ("Te/j'oco,  etc.,"  p,  :J30.  "The  sovereigns  a.s  well  as  the  inferior  Lords 
and  other  priii<'ii*al8  lia<l  their  own  patrimonial  estates,  and  in  them  their  mayeques  or 
Tlalmayes,  \>hat  lhe>c  gave  of  rent  were  tributes  of  the  Lord,"  Id.  pp.  2.'>3  and  234). 

The  '*  tialuiaites-'  ai)pear  lo  h-ive  been  free  fl'om  other  tributes,  and  free  from  com- 
munal labor  ontsi«le  of  the  ••  inllali"  (nustaniantc,  p.  2:W.  llerrera,  Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV, 
cap.  XVII,  p.  i;js).  It  is  not  veiy  clear,  however,  whether  this  applies  simply  to  the 
conquering  tribe  alone,  or  also  to  the  tlalmaites  of  conquered  tribes,  as  towards  the 
tribute  due  by  that  tribe  to  their  conrpierors.  The  detailed  relations  between  the  two 
are  yet  aouiewhat  obbcure  and  coufu^e  in  some  points. 
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from  a  certain  office,  the  incumbent  of  which  changed  at  each  elec- 
tion, tlie  "tlalmilU"  was  assigned  to  a  certain  family,  and  its  pos- 
session, therefore,  connected  with  customs  of  inheritance ,^^^ 

Being  thus  led  to  investigate  the  customs  of  Inheritance  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  we  have  to  premise  here,  that  the  personal 
effects  of  a  deceased  can  be  but  slightly  considered.  The  rule  was 
in  general,  that  whatever  a  man  held,  descended  to  his  off- 
spring.*^^ Among  most  of  the  northern  Indians  a  larger  cluster 
participrfted.^^3  jn  conformity  with  the  organization  of  Society 
based  upon  kin,  when  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development,  the 
kindred  group  inherited,  and  the  common  ancestor  of  this  kin 
being  considered  a  female,  it  follows  that  if  a  man  died,  not  his 
children,  still  less  his  wife,  but  his  mother's  descendants,  that  is : 
his  brothers,  sisters,  in  fact  the  entire  consanguine  relationship 
from  which  he  derived  on  his  mother's  side,  were  his  heirsJ^ 
Such  may  have  been  the  case  even  among  the  Muysca  of  New- 


*w Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  ("Letter,"  »ee  "Recuell.  etc.,"  p.  2.W).  *'De  V  ordre  de 
Bnccession,  etc.,  etc.*'  Siinnncas  MSS.  (M.  p.  224).  Ilerrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII, 
p.  138).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  ca[>.  VII,  p.  545).  Clavlgero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV). 
The^e  anthors  mention  only  the  *'pillali."  but  Motolinia  (Trat.  II.  cap.  V,  pp.  120  and 
121),  and  (>omara  (Vedia  I,  p.  434),  apply  it  in  penoral,  and  the  lattor  is  even  very  po«i- 
tive  about  the  tributarica  (*'  los  pechcroe.")  AIho  Ziirita  (p.  50),  although  contradictory 
on  p.  51). 

»<« Motolinia  (Tratado  II,  cap.  V,  p.  120),  "but  they  left  their  houses  and  lands  to 
their  children  .  .  ."  (jiomara  (p.  4^'U)-  '*E»  costumbre  de  pccheros  que  el  hijo  mayor 
herede  al  padre  en  toda  la  hacienda  ralz.  y  mueblc,  y  cjue  tenga  y  niantenga  to<lo«  los  her- 
mano8  y  Kobriiiot*,  con  tal  que  hagan  ellos  lo  que  el  les  mandarc."  Clavlgcro  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XIU).  *•  I»  Mexico  and  nearly  the  entire  realm,  the  royal  family  cxceptc<l  as 
already  told,  the  sons  8ucfeede<l  to  the  father's  ri>rht^.— and  if  there  were  no  sonn, 
thru  the  brolhcrH,  and  the  brotliers  8one  inherited."  IJustaniante  ("Tezcoco,  etc."  p. 
219).  In  all  thc^e  ca^c.**.  Huotaniante  only  speaks  of  oliiofA;  but  the  quotjitionfl  from 
Motoliniu  ami  (iomara  directly  apply  to  the  i)eople  in  general. 

><*3Mr.  L.  II.  .Morgan  has  inveiitignted  the  customs  of  inheritance,  not  only  among 
the  northern  Indian.**,  but  aNo  among  the  pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  lie  establishes 
the  fact,  that  the  •'  kinship'*  or  '*  tienf*,"  which  we  may  justly  consider  as  the  unit  of  or- 
ganization in  American  Aboriginal  Society,  participatrd  in  the  property  of  tlie  deceased. 
He  prove.s  it  among  the  Iroquois  ("  Ancient  Society,"  Part  II,  cai>.  11,  pp.  75  and  7G). 
"Wyandotle"*,  Id. cap.  VII,  p.  I.'kJ.  Missouri-tribes,  p.  l.w.  Winnebagoc.^,  p.  157.  Mandans, 
p.  158.  Minnitaree**,  p.  hW.  Creeks,  p.  ir.l.  Choctas,  p.  KVi.  Chickasan,  p.  PkJ.  Ojib- 
was,  p.  107;  also  Potowattomiert  and  Crecs,  Mlaniis,  p.  PW:*.  Sliawnees,  p.  IW.  Sauks, 
Foxes  and  Mcnominie.'*,  p.  170.  Dclawares,  p.  172.  Muusoch  and  Mohc^ans,  p.  173. 
Finally,  the  pueblo  Indians  <if  New  Mexico  are  hhown  to  have,  if  not  the  identical  at 
least  a  similar  mode  of  inherilanco.  It  would  be  easy  to  secure  further  evidence,  from 
South  America  also. 

»'>*"  Ancient  Society"  (Part  II,  cap.  II,  p.  75.  Part  IV,  cap.  I,  pp.  52i<,  530, 531,  M6 
and  537). 
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Granada. ^®5  It  was  different,  however,  in  Mexico,  where  we  meet 
with  traces  of  a  decided  progress.  Not  onl}^  had  descent  been 
changed  to  the  male  line,^®^  but  heirship  was  limited,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  kin  and  of  the  agnates  themselves,  to  the  children  of 
the  male  sex  J®^  Whatever  personal  effects  a  father  left,  which  were 
not  offered  up  in  sacrifice  at  the  ceremonies  of  his  funeral,*^  they 
were  distributed  among  his  male  offsprings,  and  if  there  were  none, 
they  went  to  his  brothers.  Females  held  nothing  whatever,  beyond 
their  wearing  apparel  and  some  few  ornaments  for  personal  use. 

The  *'tlalmilli"  itself,  at  the  demise  of  a  father,  went  to  his 
oldest  son,  with  the  obligation  to  improve  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  family  until  the  other  children  had  been  dlsix)sed  of  by 
marriage.'^  But  the  other  males  could  apply  to  the  chief  of  the 
calpuUi  for  a  "tlalmilli"  of  their  own:*^®  the  females  went  with 

^''-Gnmara  (••  Ilistoria  de  las  Indios,^  Vedia  I,  p.  201).  Garcia  ("Origen  de  los 
IndlOf*,"  Lib.  IV,  cap.  23,  p.  247).  Piedraliita  (Parte  1,  lib.  I,  cap.  ft,  p.  27).  Joaqnin 
Aco^tHCConipendiohitftorirodclDeftcubnniientsyColoniBaziondclaNuera-Grnnada," 
Cap.  XI.  p.  iOl).    Ternaux-Conipans  ('•  L'ancicn  Cundinamarra."  pp.  21  and  38). 

I'^'MotoIinlH  (Trnt.  II,  cap.  V,  p.  120).  Goinara  (p.  434).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XIII).    Zurita  (pp.  12  nnd  43). 

!<>•  Lcitet-  or  Motolinia  and  Diego  d'Olartc,  to  Don  Luis  dc  VelaHCO,  Cliolula,  27  Aug., 
155t  (••  Ktii'iicil.  etc..  etc,"  p.  407).  •*Tlie  daughters  did  not  Inlierit,  it  was  the  principal, 
wile's  ton  .  .  .  ."  net*ide8,  nearly  every  author  dc^i^natcrt  but  a  son,  or  sons,— as  the 
heir:*.  Tliero  in  no  mention  made  ot  dauKhtors  at  all.  In  TIaxcalian,  it  is  also  expressly 
nienlioiu'd  that  tlie  daiiglitcrs  <lid  not  inliorit  (Toniueniada,  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXII,  p.  34H). 
In  K^'iHM-.il.  ilic  petition  of  woman  u\  aiwicnt  Mexico  wa»  a  very  inferior  one,  and  but 
littl«  al)i»vo  that  winch  it  ocfupic-*  among  Indiana  in  g«>ncral.  (Compare  tlie  des<Tipti(m 
ofGomara,  p.  440,  Vc"lia  1;  witli  thossc  of  .*<aha;?un.  Lib.  X,  cap.  I,  p.  1;  cap.  XIII,  pp. 
.30.  ;n.  ;]J  and  Mi.  The  fact  i>  generally  conceded).  11.  II.  IJancroft,  "Native  Kaces.'* 
Vol.  II.  C.ii».  VI,  p.  2rH,  etc. 

'"•  M..t«.liiiia  (Tiat.  IL  cap.  V,  p.  120).  Torqucmada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XLII  to  XLVIII, 
p]>.  r»i:.  tM  ol'.)).  Aco-rta  (Lib.  V,  cap.  VIII,  i>p.  IV20,  321  and  :{22).  Goniara  ^pp.  VW  and 
437.  Vcdia.  1).  Mcndicta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XL,  pj).  P'.i  and  P}3).  Clavigcro  (Lib.  VI,  <'ap. 
XX.XIX.    ••Tlicy  burnt  tlic  chitlic*-,  arrow.i,  and  a  portion  of  the  household  utensils 
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i"''Moi«»linia  (Trat.  IL  cap.  V,  p.  120),  *' el  cual  hacer  de  tes'tamcnto  no  se  acostnm- 
braba  cii  c^ta  tierra,  ^ino  tjiie  dcjaban  las  caf«art  y  hercdadcM  ft  .'<us  hijo.'*,  y  el  mayor,  tsi- 
er.i  hoHibic.  1<)  po.-eia  y  tenia  cuida«io  de  hh  hermanos  y  hermanas»,  y  ycndo  !«).•*  her. 
niano>  crecMcndo  y  ca.-ando-c,  el  iiennano  mayor  parlia  con  elloa  t<ogun  tenia;  y  .-i  los 
hijo?'  oraii  pur  ca^a^,  entiaban?»e  en  la  liacienda  lo:*  misinos  hernianor*.  (bgo  en  l:is  her- 
edade-.  y  de  ell.i.i  mantenian  a  t«ns  sobrinos  y  de  la  oira  hacienda,"  Gomara  (•'  Conq. 
lie  Mijico,"  p.  4.U).  **  It  i-s  cu?<tomary  among  tributary  clastJer-  tliat  the  (dde-^t  ^on  «hall 
inherit  the  father'.>i'  property,  real  and  per^(n)al,  and  t>hall  maintain  and  supporl  all  the 
brotlHM-?  and  nephew^.  provided  they  il«)  what  ho  commands  tliein.  The  reason  why 
they  do  not  partition  the  e-^tate-  ir-  in  order  not  to  decreas^c  it  through  sui'h  a  partition 

"    .^^inianca-  M.S.S  (•' Kecuell,  etc.,  etc.,"  p.  224).    ''Kelative  to  the  calpulalli  .  . 

.  .  the  son^  ino-tly  inheritc'."' 

^'"Ziiiita  Cp.  .V»).  *•  lie  who  has  no  land  appliegi  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  (cali>ulli), 
who,  uii(»n  the  advice  <»l  tl:c  oiher  old  men,  a*'.«igna  to  him  a  tract  suitable  for  hi?<  uant.H, 
and  corre-|.onding  to  hi-;  abilities  and  to  Ids  ttrength.'*  llerrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV,  cap. 
XV.  p.  l.V*). 
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their  husbands.  Single-blessedniess,  among  the  Mexicans,  appears 
to  have  occurred  onl}-  in  case  of  religious  vows,  and  in  wliich  case 
they  fell  back  for  subsistence,  upon  the  part  allotted  to  worship, 
or  in  case  of  great  infirmities,  for  which  the  calpuUi  provided.**^ 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  widow  participating  in  the  products  of 
the  *'  tlalmilli,"  still  it  is  presumable  that  she  was  oncvof  those  whom 
the  oldest  son  had  to  support.  There  are  indications  that  the 
widow  could  remarry,  in  which  case  her  husband,  of  course,  pro- 
vided for  her.112 

The  customs  of  Inheritance,  as  above  reported,  were  the  same 
with  chiefs  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  tribe.  Of 
the  personal  effects  very  little  remained  since,  the  higher  the  office 
"Was  which  the  deceased  had  held,  the  more  displa}-  was  made  at 
his  cremation,  and  consequently  the  more  of  his  dresses,  weapons 
and  ornaments,  were  burnt  with  the  body.^^^  Qf  lands,  the  chiefs 
onlv  held  each  their  '*  tlalmilli "  in  the  usual  wav,  as  members  of 
their  kin,  whereas  the  other  "official"  lots  went  to  the  new  incum- 
bents of  the  offices.  It  should  alwa^'s  be  borne  in  mind,  that  none 
of  these  offices  were  hereditary  themselves.  Still,  a  certain  "  right 
of  succession"  is  generally  admitted  as  having  existed.  Thus,  with 
the  Tezcucans,  the  office  of  head  war-chief  might  pass  from  father 
to  son,*^"*  at  Mexico  from  brother  to  brother,  and  from  uncle  to 
nephew. ^^^     This  might,  eventually,  have  tended  \.o  pi'rimULaia  the 

»"  Such  unmarritMl  fcinales  were  tlie  *'  nunt* "  frequently  iiientiono<l  by  the  oUl  writers. 
Wo  tshall  have  occasion  to  iiive^-tigate  the  point  In  our  paper  on  "  the  ancient  Mcxicaa 
pric»thou<l/'  Ah  attendants  to  worship,  they  participated  in  the  tnhute&  furnibhed 
tuwardn  it  by  each  calpulli,  of  which  we  have  r'poken. 

"'OviedoC*  Ili-t.  gen.  y  nat.  de  Indiah,"  Lib.  XXXIII.  cap.  LIV.  pp.M7-r):W),  reimrts 
a  conver:«atioD  with  Don  Juan  Cano,  held  at  ^San  l>oniinKOt  iS  of  .Sept.,  1514,  in  which 
Uie  »ai«l  Cano  a.'^s'ert-'  that  he  niarrie*!  MontezuniaV  (hiu>rhtcr,  widow  i»f  Qiiauhtoinotzin. 
There  ii»  an  indellnite  report  that,  when  bhe  married  Qnauhteinotzin,  bhe  was  alrt^ady 
the  widow  of  C'uithihuatzin.  Intermarriage  of  widowers  and  widow»  took  place  in 
YiK'atan,  but  without  any  ceremony.  See  Landa,  ••  Uelacion  de  la^  co^aH  de  yucalau." 
I'ari.-i,  l*!.').  by  Mr.  liras&eur  de  Uourlxmrg,  p.  142,  §XXV. 

113 See  note  No.  inS.  the  ^anie  quotations  apply  to  this  cafe.  Besides,  we  refer  to  the 
numerous  ticM'ription^  of  funeral  rites,  or  rather  cremations,  cont^tincd,  for  ii)*>tance, 
in  Durun.Tezo/.omoc,  Ixtlilxochitl.  Veytia.and  in  Uu»tamante8'*Tczcoci>en  lo.-<l'Uinio8 
Tiempos,  etc."  Also  to  the  cremation  of  the  head  chief  of  Mi<*hhuacan.  a.-  ielalc«l  by 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XLI.  pp.  Uil-1«7).  We  abstain  from  special  (quotations,  the  sub- 
ject being  amply  tlibcu»sed  in  nil  the  authori*  Just  mentioned. 

"•Zurita(p.  12).  (iomara  (Vetlia  L  p.  434).  Torquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  IV.  p.  177, 
Lib.  XL  cap.  27,  p.  3.')6,  etc.  etc.). 

^^'■'This  fad  id  loo  amply  proven  to  need  special  references.  We  reserve  it  for  llnai 
discussi«»n  in  our  i>ropo^e«l  paper  on  the  chiel*a  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the  dulivt,  power* 
and  functions  of  their  oflice. 
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office  in  the  family^  and  with  it  also  the  possession  of  certain  lands,* 
attached  to  that  officer's  functions  and  duties.    But  it  is  quite  I 
certain  too  that  this  stage  of  development  had  not  jet  been! 
reached  by  any  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  its  conquest! 
by  the  Spanianis.    The  principal  idea  had  not  yet  been  developed,! 
namely,  that  of  the  domain^  which,  in  eastern  countries  at  least, 
gradually  segregated  into  individually  hereditary  tenures  and 
ownerships. 

There  was  consequently,  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  Mexican  aborigines,  no  established 
feudal  system  among  the  Indians  of  Mexico.  Based  exclusively 
upon  kin,  aboriginal  society  then  presented  to  the  first  Europeans 
who  witnessed  it  a  strange  and  partly  dazzling,  partly  repulsive ; 
at  all  events  a  bewildering,  aspect.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  \ 
and  it  is  even  important  for  us  to  consider  what  were  the  effects  \ 
of  this  contact  of  a  people  imbued  with  the  principles  of  medieval 
feudality  witli  tribes  still  adliering  to  far  more  primitive  ideas, 
upon  the  latter's  mode  of  tenure  and  distribution  of  their  lands. 

The  ostensible  basis,  on  whicli  the  Spaniards  established  a 
claim  to  any  parts  of  America  whatever,  is  expressed  in  the  Bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  executed  at  Rome  on  the  fourth  day  of 
May,  1493.  By  this  act  of  the  Holy  See  the  kings  of  Spain  (Ferdi- 
nand 210(1  Isabella),  in  consideration  of  their  devotion  to  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  of  their  zeal  in  propagating  the  Christian  faith 
even  over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  are  made  and 
created  absolute  possessors,  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, of  all  the  lands  already'  discovered  and  still  to  discover  by 
them  or  their  agents  in  the  new  world.  The  conditions  accompany- 
ing this  grant  were  that  they  "  manage  to  send  to  the  said  main- 
lands and  islands  good  men,  fearing  God,  learned,  well  taught  and 
expert,  for  to  instruct  their  aforesaid  inhabitants  and  natives  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  teach  them  good  manners,  with  all  due 
diligence."*  ^^     This  title,  although  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 

""Martin  Foninntlcz  rlc  Navnrrete  ("  Coleccion  de  los  Viagcs  y  Descubrimientos  que 
hicieron  por  mar  lots  E!*i>auok'8  (le»«»ie  Fines  del  Siglo  XV,"  Madrid,  1825.  Tom.  IIo,  pp. 
2'J-3ri).  **  Kt  insiiprc  maiidamnH  vobis  in  virtuto  Functae  obedinUe,  ebt  (hicut  pdllicemint 
et  nun  diibitaiuus  pro  vcstra  maxima  dev(»tione  ct  Kegia  magnanimitatt;  voa  esse 
facttiros)  ad  terras  llrmaset  insuhiH  praudiittaK  viros  proboH,  et  Deuni  tiniente^,  doctos, 
peritou  et  expertor*  ad  inbtruendam  incolan  et  liabitatores  praefato.s  in  Fitle  Catholica, 
et  in  bonid  nioribuH  imbunidam  de^tinare  debeati8,onmum  debitam  diligentiam  in  pm- 
eminiH  ndhibentes."  Mendieta  ("  Ili^-t.  Kccle^.  lud.,'*  Lib.  I,  cap.  Ill,  pp.  '20  and  22). 
Ilcrrera  (Dec.  I,  lib.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  41).  Gomara  (*'  llibtoria  de  laa  Indian,"  Vedia  I,  pp. 
168  and  160).    Oviedo  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VIII). 
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fief,  still  virtually  created, — what  his  subsequently  became  in  Span- 
ish America, — a  domain  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Armed  with  it,  and 
full}'  convinced  of  its  validity,^ ^^  the  Spaniards  regarded  at  once 
the  soil  of  Mexico  as  their  king's  own,  and  therefore  claimed  the 
right  as  his  agents,  to  dispose  of  it  through  distribution  according 
to  their  liome-laws  and  customs.  But,  instead  of  proclaiming  this 
title  at  once  after  the  landing,  as  was  done  on  many  other  points 
of  the  American  coast,*^®  Cortes  found  it  advisable  to  delay  such 
a  fornlal  declaration  until  after  he  had,  by  his  own  inspection,  sat- 
isfied himself  of  the  proper  wa^'s  and  means  to  secure  possession. 
He  quickly  found  out  the  disconnected  state  of  the  country,  al- 
though he  attributed  it  to  causes  which  were  not  really  existing,^ ^^ 
and  it  is  well  known  how  he  improved  it  for  his  plans.  He  there- 
fore treated  secretly,  as  much  as  possible,  with  members  of  tribes 
subjected  (or  rather  tributar}^)  to  the  Mexicans  anil  their  confeder- 
ates,**-^*^ and  in  consideration  of  their  espousing  the  Spanish  cause, 
he  promised  them  sundry  favors.*-*  The  oldest  document  issued 
by  Europeans  on  Mexican  soil  embodies  such  a  negotiation  with 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco,  both  pueblos 
being  situated  within  the  valley  of  Mexico  itself. ^^^     It  promises 


"•  IIiMTtra  (Dec.  I,  lib.  II.  cap.  IV,  p.  41).  Ovie.lo  (Lib.  11,  cnp.  VIII,  pp.  31  aiul  92). 
Goniurii  (Voilia  I,  p.  Kks).  Mendicta  (Lib.  I,  rap.  Ill,  pp.  1^-20),  and  many  otliers.  All 
Ule^e  authoritu'8  ran  be  suinnird  ni)  In  lli>l)crts«)i»'s  tl:i>>i<-:il  wonK-:  "The  Tup^t  »8 
viear  aM«l  n'pie*enlatlvc  of  JeMis  Christ,  was*  supposed  to  have  a  ri^-ht  of  dominion 
over  nil  Ihr  kin>;duuis  of  the  earth  "  ("  History  of  Aniern'a,"  Ulh  Kdilion,  IpO:».  Vol.  I, 
Book  11,  p.  I-V.)).  It  appear.>«  that  already  (irijalva  had,  in  l.'d{<.  taken  pobtses^ion  fonii> 
ally  of  ih«*  Mexican  eoa^t.    (OvkmIo,  Lib.  XVII.  ejij).  XV,  p.  frj.')) 

i'"  llentra  ,l)ef.  I,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV,  pp.  i'JT  and  lit:).  Uobert.«*on  (Vol.  I,  Book  III, 
p.  271 ;  alM>  note  XXIII,  p.  :i7x). 

"i'CiMlrs  .«uppo»e<l  a  Mexican  state  or  empire  and  his  measure-'  were  taken  in  coni»e* 
qnence.  ("taita  .*^egunda."  Vedia  I,  p.  11).  Goniura  ("  C.<ni(|.  do  .MC-jiro,''  p.  31.')). 
Iternal-Die/.  ilel  Cai-lilh*  (•' I^i^t.  verd.  de  la  con<|.  de  N.  Kr*p:ina,"  Vedia  II,  pp.  32  and 
XJ).  Oviedo  ^lAb.  XXXIII,  cap.  II,  p.  HM).  Ti»niuemad.i  (Lib.  IV,  o  »p.  XVI.  pj).  3j>6 
and  3^7\  eli*.  etc. 

l^'Corl^-i  (••i.'jirta  .Segunda,"  Vedia  I.  i»p.  1.1  and  l.'>).  B«'rnal-I>iez  (Vcjdia  II,  cap. 
XLI,  p.o'O.  Oviedo(Lib.  XXXIIL  cap.  II,  p.  J^l).  Andn-*  de  T.ipia  ('•  <;<d.  de  Docu- 
nicnto>,"  uf  It-azbalceta.  V«d.  II,  pp.  r»»Jl  and  '*^2).  Gi>mara  v'*Ci»n<|.  de  .M«-ji<'o,"  Ve«li», 
I,  p.  :)H*).  But  iIh'  UKiin  evidence  i>  fnrni^hed  by  the  document  published  by  I<'.'i/b:dceta 
in  hi^  .-econd  v«dun>e  of  the  "folecrion  dc  I)i»«'umfnlon  para  la  Ih-loria  de  Mexico," 
in  the  *2d  volume,  and  entitled  :  '*  Ueal  Kje«-utoria  ilc  .S.  M.  .*»o]ire  Ticrra>  y  Kc-tTvaf*  «le 
PeeUos  \  rajja,  pei teneciente  u  k»^  Caciquo  dc  Axapu^cis  ile  la  jurirdiccion  kU-  Ulumbu" 
(pp.  .V  <».  7,  s  and  '.»). 

»-"•  Bcal  Kjecutoria''(Col.  de  doc.  II,  p.  7).  Goniara  (Vedia  I.  p.  J^w).  Clavigero 
(Lil».  Vlll.cap.  XI). 

»=*The  pueldoi*  of  Axapu-co  and  Tepeyahualco  are  situated  alonjr  the  ro.id  leading 
ftrom  the  city  <»f  Mexico  to  Tullan/inc«»,  in  the  .■'late  of  Mexii-o  piopt-r.  north wtt.^t  of 
Sau  Juan  «le  Teotiliuacau.    As  the  Document  toi^hich  wc  have  already  reterred  liu> 
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to  those  cliicfs  lands  of  their  own.  The  grantees  had  no  conception 
of  the  true  import  of  what  tliey  accepted,  neither  did  Cortes  con- 
ceive the  nature  of  their  ideas.    It  was  the  object  of  tlie  Indians 

pliet,  they  were  under  Spanish  rule  Included  In  the  Juritdlclion  of  Otnmba.  TbU  doeu- 
ment  Itself  requires  particular  attention.  It  has  been  published  by  8r.  Icaibalceta  In 
the  second  rolume  of  liid  documentary  collections,  and  Its  authenticity  has  been  carefully 
examined— >»nd,  we  think,  successfully  proreii— by  Sr.  Jos4  F.  Ramlrex.  Its  hUtory  ft 
not  devoid  of  interest,  and  we  record  it  hero,  partly  trom  the  document  itself,  and  partly 
IVom  the  introduction  and  noten  by  the  late  Sr.  Rami  rex. 

On  the  9th  day  of  March,  ltfI7,  there  appeared  before  the  vIceToy  of  New  Spain 
(Maniues  of  GuadiUcasar).  Leonardo  de  Salusar  **  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  alcalde 
and  flscals**  of  tlie  pueblo  of  San  Et»teban  Axapusco  and  Santiago  Tei»eyahualco,  "of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Otunibaf*'  praying  for  a  conflrroatlon  in  writing  by  the  viceroy,  of  a 
certain  gi*ant  made  by  Cort(^s,  and  approve«l  by  the  King  and  his  royal  council  under 
seal,— to  the  aforesaid  pueblos.  In  order  to  obtain  said  couHnnatlon  It  waA  alleged: 
that  the  grant,  wiitton  on  **nlne  leaves*'  wai«  so  torn  and  damageil,  that  It  would 
no  longer  bear  handling,— and  that  tlirough  Its  loss  the  Inhabitants  of  said  settlements 
might  conic  to  grief.  The  petition  was  immediately  granted  and  It  wan  ordained,  on 
the  19  of  March  lf>17,  that  a  copy  of  tlie  origiilal  grant  should  be  executal,  and  that 
in  such  places  wiiere  the  text  wsh  torn  or  obliterated  Uirongh  damage  to  the  originals, 
common  bidief  or  traflition  should  prevail  as  lar  as  it  related  to  the  contents  of  the 
document  ('*obre  la  t<&  que  hublere  lugar  en  derecho'*}.  The  desired  copy  and  certld- 
cates  weie  acconlingly  itisuetl  on  theilst  day  of  March,  1017. 

This  copy  embodies  the  mutilated  text  of  a  very  singular  ofllclal  paper.  It  appears 
flrom  it  Unit  on  tlio  'JK)th  day  of  May  1519,  CoiKSs  executetl,  in  favor  of  two  Induin  chiefs  * 
of  the  two  aforesaid  pueblos,  and  at  tlieir  retiuest,  a  certiacate  (signed  by  himself  at 
San  Juan  de  Ulua  on  that  duy  and  couiiteruigned :  Pedro  Hernandez),  stating  that  the 
said  cliieftf  had  Joined  tiie  uics^cngerri  sent  fVom  Mexico  to  greet  and  ei^py  Cortds  upon 
his  arrival  at  tlie  coa!>t,— with  the  intontiou  of  approtu;hiug  him  secretly  and  oflbring 
him  their  aMr<istancti  in  any  do>igiid  he  niiglit  have  against  tiic  Mexicans,  wliom  they 
said  held  them  ^evereIy  to  tribute.  This*  tliey  achieved,  and  tiiuk  allegianco  to  the  crown 
of  s^pani.  In  return  Cortes  promised  to  them  ihat  "  alter  our  Journey  niiould  be  accom- 
plished   to  them  t^liould  ill  the  lli>t  place  be  made  tlie  greatetithimor  po8^ible  in 

return  fi»r  ho  much  noble  f-ubtility  and  good-will."  He  also  proniibed  **to  make  them 
grantlees  and  Lords  of  laudr*  where  tliey  n(»w  have  their  pueblo^.*'  Tlio  Iact8  thus  al- 
leged were  contained  in  tlie  original  document,  written  conscciuenlly  about  30  days  after 
tlie  lamling  of  Corte-s  on  the  c.oa<t  of  Vera  Cihu.  itut  this  act  ilMcIf  was  included,  as  a 
copy,  in  a  liirtlier  grant,  dated  Hi  Decein1)ei',  I.V2(>,  in  wiiich  Curtes  acknowledges  the 
serviceH  rendered  by  the  two  cliiefs  during  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  that  atlcr  that 
pueblo  had  been  captured,  tlic  naid  cliiel.s  returned  to  their  tri1>es  "  well  paid  with  the 
booty,"  relying  upon  the  i'ullllment  of  liis  original  proinidCt<.  It  further  i<tates  lliat:  six 
yeiti'ri  liaviiig  elaphcd  ^ince,  and  to  mo^t  of  tlio  chiefs  who  had  as&istcd  tlie  Spanish 
cau.se,  land:4  liad  l>een  given,  lie  remembered  tiie  chiefs  of  Axapurtco  and  Tepeyahualco, 
"and  by  tlie>e  iircsents  in  tlie  royal  name  of  His  nlaJo^ty  gave  tliem  four  tracts  (<*cu- 

atro  bilios  de  eetancia^**} in  tlie  teiTitory  of  their  said  pueblos."    Tliese  lands 

were  free<i  from  all  taxes  and  imposition!!,  ami  tlie  chiefs  and  their  heirs  were  invested 
forever  with  the  lordbhip  and  the  oiUcc  of  governors  ('*goberuadore.s'')  of  the  pueblo 
to  wliicli  they  belonged.  This  grant  of  CoitcM  was  confliined  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V. and  the  royal  council  of  tlic  Indies, 2d  November,  l.'>37,  and  on  the  *.)  and  10  February, 
1540,  the  fiuid  chiellains  were  duly  iuutalled  in  their  new  hereditary  pobitiouf,  and  their 
lands  meabured  off  to  them. 

Doubts  were  raibe<l  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document,  but  these  are  set  aside 
completely  by  tlie  fact  that,  not  im/re  tliau  itA  yetiis  alter  its  iiret  execution,  the  .Spanish 
authorities  have  legally  ai-knowledged  it.  Some  objections  relating  to  imperfections 
In  the  text,  apparent  anachronisms,  have  been  eliminated  through  the  Judicious 

Repout  Peabody  Museum,  II.    2S. 
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merely  to  become  free  of  tribute  to  the  Mexicans,  as  the}*  bad  been 
previously ;  but  no  thought  entered  their  mind,  at  that  time,  of 
ownership  of  the  soil.^^^  This  earliest  transaction  (probably 
20th  of  May,  1519)  was  in  itself  a  perfect  revolution,  or  at  least 
the  initiatory  step  thereto.  Unbeknown  to  themselves,  these 
Indians  became  feudatories  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  thus  the 
first  germ  was  planted,  which,  in  its  development,  subverted 
gradually  the  aboriginal  order  of  things  in  Mexico.^*-^^ 

Every  tribe,  which  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  Spaniai'ds, 
bowed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  new  principle  introduced.  The 
Indians  did  not  realize  it,  and  as  the  idea  of  territorial  domain 
was  unknown  to  them,  they  could  not  see  the  construction  placed 
upon  tlieir  submission  by  the  European  invaders.  It  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  feel  or  know  that,  if  the  council  of  a  tribe 
agreed  to  accept  the  Spaniards  in  place  of  their  former  Mexican 
conquerors,  their  territory  thereby  miglit  become  alienated.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Spaniards,  not  understanding  the  principles  of  In- 
dian organization,  completely  misunderstood  the  nature  of  tlie 
contract.  They  took  it  for  granted,  tliat  the  tribal  government 
bail  power  and  authority  over  the  tribal  soil. 

When  at  last  Montezuma  and  such  chiefs  as  were  with  him, 
ftova  Mexico  as  well  as  from  Tezcuco  and  Tlaco[)au,  being  then 

notes  of  Sr.  K:imlrcz,  lis  well  a.s  by  the  carcrui  and  thorough  tivatniciit  of  the  eilitor, 
Sr.  loa/.l>ah*ola.  We  cannot  refrain  from  accepting  tlio  **  Real  KJeruloria"  as  genuine 
and  fii>n)  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  it,  hk  one  of  the  most  important  doi-umcntd 
on  the  .•>ubJiH*t  of  ancient  Mexican  lenure  of  the  Hoil.  For  the  pnrpt^e  of  this  note,  we 
exclu'>ivfly  dwell  on  its  authfntuity^  it>>erviiig  the  other  |>oint.<«  concerned  for  nnb^e- 
quent  annotations;  two  items  excepteil  which  we  inuat  mention  here,  namely:  U 
rusult!«  Irom  the  grant  of  Coriv> : 

(1).  Tliat  the  chieis  of  Axapusco  and  Tepoyahualco  held  no  lands  as  their  own 

property,  until  i'orte>  granted  ."uch  to  them. 
(2).  That  their  olUces  wen*  ».*<  htrftlitury,  until  Cortina  established  them  as  i*ach; 
through  his  afore^aid  grant.    The  two  conclu^iolls  Ju^t  ^tatl  tl  are  of  great 
impoiiance  lor  the  subjc^'t  of  tliis  paper,  and  they  should  U*  kept  present  iu 
miUil.  since  we  bhali  have  (H'car<ion  to  make  further  u>e  of  thedoniment. 
»w*' Ke.il  t^cculoria,  etc..  etc."  (•  tol.ile  l)i»cum.*' Vol.  11.  p.  ti).    Aiidix>'*  de  Tapia 
("I'ol.  de  l»o».,'*  II,  p.  .Vd,  etc.)    Coite!.  ;**  <-'i»rta  Segunda,'*  Ve<lia,  I.  pp.  12  and  13). 
lioniara  v'*t.'on«|.  <le  Mejn'o,**  Vedia  1,  p.  ."JIS.     Very  explicit  and  pt»»ilive).    Ovietlo 
(l.il».   XX.XIII.  c.ip.  II.   pp.  ifil,  ^ii  and  -Ji^'ii).      liernal-Diez  (••lli-l.  vtrda  lera,  etc** 
Vedia  II.  cap.  .\l.>  I  ami  XLVII).    Ixtlilxochitl  v"  llist.des  C  hK-him.."  cap    LXXX.  pp. 
173.  174   and   17.^\    Torxpiema-la  ;Lib.  IV,  cap.  XX.   pp.  3:«7,  3n!»  and  "t'.*:*  .    Clavigero 
(l.lb.  ViU.  cap.  IX  .HUil  Al:.    Uobert»on  i;**  Ili-lory  of  America,"  \i»l.  II.  Bo^.tk  V.  p. 
2S»V    vl*»CM*ott  U«H»k  II.  cap.  Ml). 

»•♦  "  Keal  Fgivuloi  ia,  etc."  i"  Col.  de  Dikv"  II,  p.  C  '*  y  que  di»sde  ac.^m  on  adelante 
y  para  >icinpre  ^e  ofie^'ian  fleles  y  ie.'de"  \a.'>allu>  tie  su  innjc^t^ul  o  einpiMMilt»r  .  .  .*'  p.  7, 
**y  nie  >uplicaron  le»  dieae  te^tlmouio  de  la  obediencia  quo  dieron  k  l>ios  nue»tni> 
jMMior  y  i  !>.  M.") 
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Id  Spanish  power,  consented  to  Uio  ceremonies  required  for  their 
*^  swearing  allegiance"  to  Spain,  Cortes  thenceforth  regarded  the 
annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  domains  of  his  liege  lord  as  oomplete.^*^ 
Montezuma  was  hereafter  considered  as  a  fendatory  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  that  crown's  other  dependents 
to  protect  him.  Consequently,  when  the  Mexicans  took  up  arms 
against  their  obnoxious  guests,  they  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
latter,  rebels  against  what  was  assumed  to  be  their  legitimate  lord, 
Montezuma,  and,  he  in  turn  having  been  converted  into  a  vassal 
of  Spain,  rebels  also  towards  that  power  itself.  ^^  This  act  of 
rebellion  entailed  for  those  participating  in  it,  forfeiture  of  life 
and  property,  at  the  option  of  their  conquerors.  Thus  a  Airther 
title  was  created  for  the  Spaniards,  to  seize  even  lands  used  or 
held  by  individuals,  outside  of  what  they  believed  to  be  public  or 
lordly  domains,  and  a  theoretical  right  was  construed  to  be  a 
complete  and  violent  revolution. 

After  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  had  fallen,  the  first  step  of  C!ort&i 
in  regard  to  the  Indians  was,  therefore,  to  establish  the  system  of 
^'  Repartimientos."  >^^  This .  mode  had  come  into  existence  during 
the  life-time  of  Columbus,  through  a  Patent  dated  22d  of  July,  1497, 
authorizing  the  great  admiral  to  distribute  lands  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands  among  the  Spanish  settlers  for  their  own  use  and  exclusive 
ownership.'*'^  No  mention  is  made,  in  these  letters  patent,  of  the 
aboriginal  occupants  of  the  soil,  but  Columbus,  in  a  later  act  of 
his  otvn^  decided  that  the  Indians  should  work  such  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  lie  had  given  them  ^^and  thus"  says  Ilerrera, 
^'the  Repartiiuientos  or  Encomiendas  all  over  the  Indies  origi- 
nated."'*'^   The  Indians  on  such  tracts  became  serfs  to  their  Span- 

>3>  Cortes  (**  Carta  Scgunda,"  Vedia  I,  p.  80).  Benial-Diez  (Cap.  CI,  Vedia  II,  p.  103). 
Ovietlo  (Lib.  XXXIIl,  cap.  IX). 

>3<  Th6  term  **  rebelliun  **  \a  frequently  applied  to  the  uprising  of  ttie  Mexicans  during 
Cortes' short  A b:«eiice  on  liis  expedition  against  Xurvuez,  and  ttieir  subsequent  resistance 
to  .Spanish  power.  In  fact,  it  appears  so  frequently  in  documents  and  ctironicles  of  the 
Itttti  century,  ttiat  we  niaiy  well  refrain  from  special  quotations. 

UT Cortes  (••  Carta  Cuart.i,"  Vedia  I,  pp.  113,  lU,  lU  and  110).  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  II, 
Cap.  CLXIX,  pp.  t237  and  2.(8).  Gumara  (Vedia  I,  p.  mi).  Letter  ot  the  troops  of  Cortes 
to  the  Emperor  (*'Col.  de  Doc.,**  1,  P-  ^'<1).  It  is  also  acknowledged  by  Cort«s  himself 
in  his  letter  of  15  October,  1.V24,  to  the  Emperor,  wherein  he  expressly  states  (**  Col.  de 
Doc.,"  I,  pp.  472  and  47i),  that  he  dared  not  promulgate  the  late'*t  despatches  received 
by  him  from  the  Spaninli  court,  sinc«  tbet«e  enjoined  him  to  abstain  from  "  repartir  ni 
eucomendar."    Thus  he  acknowledges  having  already  made  *'  repartimiento.^." 

''«N  ivarrete  ("  Collecciou  de  Viitjus,  etc."  Tom.  II,  pp.  215  and  210).  Uerrera  (Dec. 
I,  lib.  IlLcap.  II,  p.OO). 

"•Herrera  (Dec.  I,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVI,  p.  85).    Oviedo  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  72). 
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ish  conquerors,  they  could  not,  at  least  in  later  times,  be  separated 
from  the  soil  on  which  they  dwelt.^^o 

The  country  of  Mexico  being  very  extensive,  while  the  number 
of  the  original  Spanish  conquerors  was  comparatively  small,  it 
followed  that,  sometimes  at  least,  large  areas  inhabited  by  entire 
tribes,  or  at  least  by  entire  kinships,  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  single  man. 
The  new  owner  in  such  cases  found  an  organized  community  estab- 
lished upon  his  grant,  and  he  usually  preferred  not  to  disturb 
this  organization,  contenting  himself  with  exacting  for  his  individ- 
ual benefit  a  tribute  levied  in  a  manner  approximate  to  that  which 
had  been  customary  previous  to  the  conquest. ^^i  Nevertheless, 
several  disturbing  influences  soon  appeared. 

The  first  one  was  the  construction  placed  upon  the  obligation  of 
personal  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  Indians.  It  was  gradually 
so  extended,  that  instead  of  remaining  confined  to  the  land.,  it  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  the  new  owner,  and  thus  tended,  by  ad- 
mitting forcible  displacement,  to  disrupt  the  ties  of  kinship,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  tenure  of  lands. ^^'^ 

In  the  second  place  the  Spaniards  looked  upon  all  tracts  set  apart 
by  the  Indians  for  governmental  purposes,  as  public  domain  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  so,  wherever  a  tribe  had  resisted  their  invasion, 
such  olllcial  lands  were  of  course  regarded  as  forfeited.  Tiiev  be- 
came  either  proi)erty  of  the  crown,  or  wore  assigned  to  some  one 
of  the  early  Spanish  immigrants.  We  have  already  seen  that  these 
lots,  although  their  crops  were  destinetl  to  special  uses,  were  prop- 
erly communal  soil.  This  mode  of  tenure  was  now  suddenly  abol- 
ished, and  the  principle  o^  }) rival e  or  public  oioierahij)  established 


i;^.  IleiTora  (Doc.  I,  lib.  HI  rap.  XVI.  p.  95).  Oviedo  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  72). 
J^IeiKlu'la  (Lib.  L  cap.  VI,  pp.  3*2  antl :):)). 

^^^  Letter  of  Kniuitvz  tie  Fiienleal,  Ili-hop  of  San  Domingo  (*'  Roriu-il.  etc.,"  i).'2II), 
Letter  ol  tbe  Licfiiliate  Ceynos  (*•  Cul.  <le  Doc,"  Vj.I.  U,  pp.  V>1  ami  P^j).  Letter  of 
Uainire/.  xW  Fiu'iileal  ("Col.  <le  Doe."  Vol.  II,  pp.  170,  171  ami  172,  etc.,  etc.).  Letter  of 
Father  Domin-t)  Ue  Belanzns  ("  Col.  tie  Doc,"  11.  pi>.  l!J0-lt>7).  IJenial-Diez  (Cai».  CCX, 
p.  31.1.     Ve«Ua  11). 

> -That  tbe  origin'*'!  intention  wan  merely  to  have  tbe  Lilians  work  the  j«oil  for  the 
bcnelil  *)t  tbe  Spanish  owners,  \a  proved  by  llerrera  (Dec.  I.  lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVI,  p.  id), 
and  by  Ovietlo  (I^ib.  Ill,  cap.  VI.  p.  7*2).  The  latter  \va-»  a  conteniporary,  IJnt  it  re!«uUs, 
piincipally  irom  tbe  complaint'^  about  the  ill  treatments  of  the  Indians,  and  the  ^ug- 
ge."ilions  lor  remedy.— that  the  Spaniards  very  .-oon  converted  tUi*  J>o^ilion  inti>  one  of 
per>onal  slavery.  Sec  Letter  of  Ramirez  de  Fnenleal.  «»f  ir»3i  ("((d.  de  Doe.,*'  II.  pp. 
1«'.7  and  b>«\  of  Alonzo  <lel  ('a.-^tillo  (Col.  II,  p.  202).  Opinion  i»f  the  Licentiate  .Marcos 
de  Ak">1««>".  5<  Oct.,  l.ViG  (•'  Col.  de  Doe."  II,  pp.  ."il.')  and  ^W).  Joint  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
otl»  Franci-c.'in  and  Dominican  monks  ("  Col.de  Doo.'*pp..'>llf-^"»3).  Letter  of  Motolinia 
(•'  Col.  d«-  Doc."  Vol.  1),  -2  Jan.,  liM. 
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in  its  place.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  to  find  in  tlie*'Libro 
del  Cabildo,"  or  book  of  the  municipality  of  the  young  city  of 
^lexico,  between  the  years  1524  and  1529,  numerous  entries  re- 
cording the  petitions  of  Spaniards  for  sites  occupied,  according  to 
their  belief,  by  private  dwellings  of  Mexican  chiefs,  and  the  grants 
issued  in  consequence  thereofJ^^  This  applied  not  only  to  the 
**  lands  of  the  houses  of  the  community  "  (tecpan-tlalli),  and  **  lands 
of  the  speakers"  (tlatoca-tlalli),  but  especially  to  the  "pillali"  or 
lots  assigned  to  each  chieftain  as  member  of  a  particular  quarter. 
In  this  manner  the  soil  of  the  consanguine  group,  the  basis  of 
landed  tenure  in  Mexico,  was  directly  invaded  ;  portions  of  it  being 
torn  from  its  original  connection. 

Lastly  the  Spaniards,  finding  Indian  communities  too  strongly 
and  permanently  organized  for  a  sudden  and  violent  reform,  ac- 
ceded to  their  maintenance  as  far  as  they  understood  it.  But, 
full}'  convinced  that  the  chiefs  were  monarchical  or  despotic  rulers  — 
masters  of  the  soil  as  well  as  of  its  inhabitants, —  wherever  these 
chiefs  had  been  personall}'  friendl}"  to  thcni  or  wherever  they  re- 
garded it  as  politic,  they  confirmed  what  they  conceived  to  be 
^leir  i^T'crogatives,^^^  Thus,  regarding  them  as  owners  oi  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  official  lots,  this  ownership  was  formally  recog- 
nized, and  it  was  acknowlodgod  that  tho}^  were  *MawfuIly  seized  in 
fee  tliercof.**  The  **  tlalniaites"  hecanie  in  law  the  vassals  of  those 
whom  tliev  formerly  but  considered  as  elective  functionaries. 

Not  content  with  this,  and  in  order  to  reward  certain  chiefs  for 
services  rentlered  during  the  conquest  or  good  behavior  afterwards, 
the  Spanish  conquerors  also  issued  to  them  *'Repartimientos,  or 
gave  them  lands,  sometimes  unoccupied  wastes,  as  their  oicn  pri- 


>»  Humboldt  ("  Essni  politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espngne,"  Vol.  II.  lib.  Ill,  cap.  VllI, 
pp.  W  and  05). 

I'w  Letter  of  Father  Toril)io  de  Paredes  (Motolinia)  2  Jan'y.  l^'iS  (Col.  do  Poo.  I),  and 
ei«perially  the  long  letter  of  Mendieta.  dated  Tohica,  Ut  day  of  the  year  ir)<;2  ('•  Col.  de 
Doe."  II).    ''Sixth:  it  appears  to  me  that  the  native  and  legitimate  Lords  should  be 

taken  into  account I  treat  of  the  particular  Lonls,  tou<*hing  their  lord!»hip  of 

their  Indiann  and  puebloe,  which  th<*y  formerly  po68eKt»e<l.  For  I  think  that  some  are 
ex|)elled.and  I  <lo  not  know  even  if  they  were  not  reduced  to  niacehualesaml  tributaries, 
and  others,  although  som<!  tritle  is  given  to  them  it  i«  in  the  Khape  of  a  governorship  and  in 
such  a  manner  that,  once  de^p<»iled  from  it,  they  are  letl  destitute"  ("pe  (juedaD  ft 
buenas  norhes'*)  (p.  5.38).  The  good  father  here  represents  the  tru«  conceptions  of  tlie 
Europeans  about  the  Indian  chieftaincy  (a»*  a  feudal  lordMiip)  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest. Also;  Letter  of  the  Arrhbi.-hop  of  Mexi«^o,  Fray  Alonzo  de  Montufar,  date<l 
30  Nov..  l.V>4.  (*'  Cruautes  horribles  desi  conquerautt)  du  Mexique"  Ternaux-C'ompaub, 
pp.  258,  259  and  260,  appendix.) 
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vate  property. ^^    Among  these  is  to  be  classed  the  grant  already 
mentioned  to  the  caciques  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco.^^ 

The  documents  partaking  of  the  nature  of  "  Repartimientos" 
contain  among  their  number  a  donation  b}'  Cort6s  to  Dona  Isabel 
Montezuma,  daughter  of  the  former  Mexican  "  Tlaca-tecuhtli," 
which  is  very  interesting  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation. 
It  is  dated  26  of  June,  1526,  and  gives  to  the  grantee,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  aid  lent  to  Cort6s  by  her  father,  the  entire  territory 
of  the  Tecpanecan  tribe,  at  the  same  time  achwwledging  that  it 
belonged  to  her  by  right  "a«  patrimonal  estate.**  ^^  We  know, 
however,  that  the  Tecpanecas  formed  the  third   member  of  the 

>M*<  Real  Ejecntoria,  etc."  (*'  Col.  de  Doc."  Vol.  II,  p.  20).  Grant  of  Cortes  to  Dona 
Isabel  Monteznma  (Prescott,  **HiHt.  of  the  ConqneHt  of  Mexico,"  Vol.  Ill,  Appendix, 
pp.  460,  461,  402,  408  and  464).  Petition  addresoed  to  Charles  V,  by  several  Mexican 
chiefs  in  193;i  ( Appendix  to **  Cruaut^s  tiorribles  des  conqii^ants  da  Moxiqae  ** Ternanz- 
Compans,  p.  961). 

u*It  says :  {**  Real  EJecutoria,  etc.,  etc."  Col.  de  Doc.  II,  p.  18,  "  and  6ince  they  were 
such  (OilthAil)  serrants  of  H.  M.,  they  should  be  fVeed,  together  with  their  puebtoe, 
Arom  all  impositions  and  contribntions  forever,  and  to  them  should  be  given  four  tracts 
of  land  C'estancias  de  tierras"),  and  they  should  become  perpetual  governors  of  their 
tribes,  and  none  of  their  Inferiors  should  ever  obtain  the  oflloe"  p.  SI.  Tlie  King  and 
hit  council  of  the  Indies  consequently  ordained  "by  thene  presents  we  declare  tly 
afbresaid  to  be  tree  and  discharged  (**  quitos  '*),  not  bound  to  tributes,  tenths,  premices 
and  other  duties  or  contributions  customary  or  yet  to  be  introduced,  and  Uiat  they  and 
their  denoendants  shall  perpetually  hold  the  government  of  their  pueblos,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  appurtenances  to  the  four  tracts,  as  Lords  thereof,  and  that  it  is  our  pleas* 
ure  and  will.  .  .  .'' Lastly,  in  describing  the  lands  surveyed  for  the  said  cncltiues  it  says  : 
"  and  they  are  rough  timbered  lands,  without  any  water,  of  which  the  aforesaid  took 
posttesHion"  p.  24).  This  shows  that  certain  tracts  were  set  off  from  the  communal 
soil,  to  l)eeome  private  pi*o|>erty  of  the  chiefs.  It  is  interesting  to  connect  therewith 
the  following  statement  by  Zurita  (p.  57).  '*  These  lands  belonging  to  the  o^lpullis,  it 
was  uiiJuHt  to  give  them  to  the  Spaniards,  as  it  is  still  done.  The  latter  seeing  uuculti- 
vated  lands,  demand  them  from  the  persons  who  govern." 

I'^This  grant  has  fortunately  been  published  by  Mr.  Prescott,  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  ''lli^ttory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico"  (Vol.  III.  pp.  461-404).  It  bears  the  title: 
*'  Priviiogio  de  Dofia  Isabel  Montezuma,  Ilija  del  gran  Motezuma  tliitimo  Rey  Indio  del 
gran  Reyno  y  Cibdad  do  Mexico,  que  bautizada  y  siendo  Cliristiana  casd  con  Alonso 
Grade,  natural  de  la  villa  de  Alcantara,  Hidalgo,  y  criutio  de  su  MagCDtad.  que  habia 
Servido  y  ^ervia  en  muchos  oflcios  de  aquel  Reyno.  Otorgado  por  Don  Hernando 
Cortes,  conquistador  del  dioho  Reyno,  etc..  etc."  Its  date  is  26  June,  \'r2fi.  The  Dona 
Isabel  i»  mentioned  as"  the  principal  ami  legitimate  heiress  of  the  sai«lLortl  Moteguma,** 
and  the  conceshiou  Itself  Is  wonled  as  follows:  **con  la  qnal  dicha  Dona  Isabel  le  pro- 
meto  y  doi  en  dote  y  araas  ft  la  dicha  Dona  Isabel  y  sus  descend ientos,  en  nombre  de 
3.  M.  y  eomo  su  governador  y  cnpitan  general  destas  partes  y  iH>rque  de  derecho  le 
l>eriene<*e  do  su  patrimonio  y  legitiroa,  el  Senoria  y  natuntles  <lcl  Pueblo  de  Tacaba, 
etc.,  etc.*'  The  following  pueblos  are  added :  Yeteve,  Yzqui^Lutui,  Chimalpan.  Chapul- 
inaloyan,  Ksoapulteango.  Xiloango,Ocoiac^que,  Castepeque,  Talanco,  Gatscrlo,  Duote- 
]>eque,  Tacala.  Notwithstanding  the  defective  orthography  (Kscapultango  in  place  of 
Ascaputzalco,  Duotepeque  instead  of  Ometepec,  etc.)  we  easily  discern  the  territory 
of  the  TiH*panci*an  tribe;  a  Aict  still  farther  proven  by  the  own  words  of  the  grant :  **  the 
aforesaid  settlements  and  pueblos  are  subjected  to  the  paeblo  of  Tacuba  and  to  its 
Lord." 
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"  Nahuatl "  confederacy  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  that  they  and 
their  soil  were  totally  independent  from  the  Mexicans. ^^8  Still, 
Cortes  lionestly  assumed  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
domain,  and  on  this  assumption  based  his  disposition  of  it,  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  performing  an  act  of  honest  restitution.  This 
gives  a  measure  of  the  erroneous  ideas  then  prevailing  among  the 
Spaniards  on  the  mode  of  tenure  and  distribution  of  lands  in 
ancient  Mexico. 

Thus  a  state  of  things  was  inaugurated  which  could  not  fail, 
eventually,  to  create  the  most  unfortunate  results.  The  Indians 
among  themselves  were  placed  on  very  unequal  footings.  In  some 
sections  the  calpulli,  even  the  whole  tribe,  were  left  undisturbed, 
in  others  their  lands  were  assigned  to  Spanish  individuals.  Again, 
certain  tracts  were  taken  away  from  the  communal  soil,  and  be- 
came private  property  of  individual  conquerors.  But  the  most 
disastrous  influence  certainly  was  exercised  by  the  assignment  of 
landed  property  to  individual  Indians.  It  created  an  inequality 
of  condition  in  each  and  every  aboriginal  community  against  which 
those  least  favored  revolted,  whereas  the  preferred  ones,  now  com- 
bining authority  with  landed  property,  were  tempted  to  abuse 
their  new  position. ^^9    of  this  division   and  strife   among  the 


1"  In  addition  to  the  teptimony  already  adduced,  we  refer  here  to  the  Letter  of  Fray 
Toribio  (Mototinia)  and  Frny  Diego  d'  Olaitc,  dnteil  Choliila  27  Aug.,  1554.  ''All  the 
others  obeye<l  to  Montezuma,  to  the  sovereign  of  Tezcuco,  and  to  him  of  Tacuba. 
The>*e  three  princes  were  clonely  confederated;  tliey  divided  among  themselves  the 
lands  (countries)  which  they  conquered."  ("  Ilecueil  de  pieces,  etc..'*  p.  403.)  In  the 
"Relation  of  tlie  services  rendere<l  by  the  Marquis  of  the  Valley  (Cortes)," executed 
between  15.32  and  15;J5  — and  prc-^ented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Licentiate  Nunez,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  oiiginal  grant  to  Cortes,  of  lan<l8  oontJiining:  "2.3.000  vansals^ 
which  territory  included  the  Tecpanecan  pueblos  of  Cuyuacan  and  Atacubaya.  These 
pueblos  were  claimed  '*  through  the  intrigues  of  the  president  Nuiio  de  Guzman  and  of 
the  auditors  Matienzo  and  Delgadillo"  as  belonging  to  Mexico,  but  the  case  was  tried 
in  New  Spain,  and  Cort(^s  furnished  ample  proof  "how  the  said  lands  are  distinct,  in 
limits  and  Jurisdiction,  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  Lords  of  Cuyuacan  and 
Atacubaya  always  po8sesse<l  them  peaceably  an<l  in  lact"  f'Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  II,  p. 
66).  If  now  this  was  the  fact  with  those  two  villages,  how  much  more  so  wa**  it  with 
Tacuba  and  its  surroundings,  which  were  the  chief  places  of  the  Tecpanecan  tribe;  as 
third  member  of  the  Nahuatl  confederacy  of  the  Mexican  valley. 

I'^The  grant  to  Cortes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  is  an  instance  of  the  agglom- 
eration of  several  pueblos  under  a  single  oM-ner.  There  must  have  been  many  more: 
since  he  created  originally  but  200  "  Repartimientos"  over  the  whole  territory.  The 
Licentiate  Ceynos,  in  his  letter  of  22  June.  15:{2  ("Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  11,  p.  IIH)),  men- 
tions "  until  400  persons  "  of  which  200  ha<l  to  settle  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  Bishop 
Fuenleal  in  his  "Opinion  "of  1532  (''Col.  de  Doc."  II.  p.  17(>).  mentions  (among  others) 
the  following  liepartimicutos:  "  Huexotzmco  to  Diego  de  Ord^z."    The  province  of 
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AlK)riginc8  tliomselvcs  llie  Spaniards  naturally  profited  for 
further  encroacliments.  Many  '*  encoinenderos  "  use(i  the  autlicr- 
ity  of  tiie  chiefs  to  turn  their  Indian  serfs  into  actual  slaves, 
others  in  turn  improved  the  new  perspective  opened  to  the  natives 
towards  the  acquisition  of  private  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
ininin<j^  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  chieftains.*'*^  Fre- 
quently, also,  the  ignorance  in  which  the  Indians  were,  as  to  the 


Tcpcncn  to  Po<1ro  Armildcz  Clilrlno, —  Chilcliota  to  Juan  de  SAmnno,  etc.,  etc.  Each 
of  tlief«o,  CMpeclnlly  the  flrHt  one,  coiM|)ri<e«l  Hcvcral  villages,  nay  n  whole  tribe. 

Compare  the  letter  of  the  Arr-hblnhop  MoHtufur,  30  Nov.,  l.V>4  (••Cruantos  h(»rrlbles, 
etn."  Appendix,  2.W-2flO).  Zuritn  (pp.  0.)  and  <>4).  The  complaints  are  principally, 
ngftinflt  Hticli  art  held  ofn«H)8  under  the  conrjuerorH,  and  such  to  whom  lands  were  ^civen 
out  uf  the  calpulalll.  The  petition  of  Montufar  in  a  terht)le  accusation  against  the  In- 
dian ehlelH.  (iomara,  however,  qunii lies  it  as  one  of  the  g>»od  eflTectM  of  tlie  conquest 
that  the  IndiauH  finco  that  lime  *'hold  Ian<l8"  (Vedia  I).  Motolinia  (Tr.it.  I.  cap.  I,  p. 
17)  Im  very  severe  on  the  collectors  of  rent  for  the  white?.  But  these  ccdlectors  must 
have  been  mostly  Indians,— cAt«/>.  as  ho  himself  acknowledges  in  hi>  Cliolula-letters. 

>« Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  I,  p.  17).  Montufar  (pp.  2,W-2r,0)  Zurita  (pp.  «{  and  <U). 
CoynoM,  Second  J^ettcr,  1  March,  1WJ5  (Col.  de  Doc.  II,  i>p.  240  and  241).  Zurita  (p.  83) 
Ih  of  siMH!ial  Importance,  exposing  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  concpierors  among  the 
Indhin  ctmimunitioa,  inciting  the  natives  to  litigations  ngain>t  their  chiefs.  Mendieta, 
Ip  hiH  remarkable  letter  H'om  Toluca,  1  Jan'y,  bVii,  to  Fray  Francisco  de  Hustamante, 
commlsHary  general,  at  Mexico,  devotes  his  principal  attention  to  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  interpreters  and  lawyers,  inciting  the  Indians  to  litigation  l>efore 
the  "  Audiencia"  and  not  before  the  viceroy.  He  says  for  inst.  (p.  Ml),  "  lli  it  witttout 
ron)pari^on  their  condition  and  beluiviiu*  was  better  at  their  timi>  of  gentility  than  now. 
For  at  the  time  they  were  heathens  they  did  not  know  of  lawyi-r?*  ('•  Ictrailo"  i>roperly 
men  <»f  letters),  scribes,  nor  attorneys,  neither  of  litigations,  nor  to  ^pend  in  t^urU  (^'^Juab- 
bles)  their  pn)pei  ties  ami  ruin  their  houIs.  To-d^-y,  sin*'e  the  oppoin unity  is  airt)rdt>d  to 
them,  and  tliey  being  naturally  (piarrelsonie.  dispo^ed  to  tackle  and  injure  each  (»ther, 
they  a)x>  »*o  fond  of  it  as  to  have  them  contniually  on  hand,  without  cau>e  nor  rea-^on, 
and  (such  are)  always  the  worst  an<l  mo>t  ablect  of  the  tribe.  Therefore  not  a  single 
eomnainity  is  found  in  New  Spain  winch  is  not  disturbed,  and  doe.-  not  spenil  nearly  as 
much  in  litigation  as  they  pay  of  tribute  to  II.  M.,  or  to  the  enconiendero  every  year. 
And  since  they  are  of  little  understanding,  and  not  versed  in  law.  I  h<dil  all  what  the 
interpreters  and  attorneys  gain  by  )t  a^  so  much  of  a  robltoiy  a-  if  ilu-y  wonid  take  it 
from  the  hou>es  at  night.  Such  do  not  even  deny  their  ba««e  actions,  but  conre>s  openly 
that  they  <lo  it,  without  any  other  excuse  than  that  H.  M.  gives  tliem  pernii-.-ii»n."  On 
p.  .M«»,  he  says:  "certain  particular  Indians  in  all  the  ^ettlen^ents  do  jrre.it  misrhief, 
knowini;  ttuit  they  have  iXH"«>urse  to  the  court,  anil  among  the  preten'»e>  to  «'over  their 
malice  they  u>«e  two  most  commonly,  which  aiv:  demand  account  of  the  communal 
property,  pretending  that  the  principal-  spend  it,  and  the  other,  to  have  the  condu»'l  of 
their  othcers  invotigated  under  color  that  these  abuse  of  their  po.-ition  (powers** 
Zurita  vp  S.*^.  speakujg  of  the  intrigues  again^t  the  chief*  says:  "the  otdiriary  tribute 
and  prestations  failing,  Uu»y  fall  intt»  the  mo-t  abject  un*ery,  iKMsune  «leje<ted,  dare 
not  >|K'ak,  and  4lo  not  know  where  to  apply  for  protection.  For  all  tin-  the  rebel-  tlo 
not  cause  any  loss  to  the  encomenden>  a-  to  his  tribute  ....  In  llii-  niaiiner  they 
ruin  the  chietV  in  a  very  i«hort  tiuuv  for  all  their  pro^H'rty  consists  in  the  work  of  their 
vatsals.  as  soon  as  that  cease?',  if  it  wa^  but  t*or  a  single  day.  they  lafk  e\ery  requi-ite 
for  lite."  ;This  i|Uotation  is  in  it«elt'.  we  think,  the  uu»-t  ample  conlinnai:on  of  what 
we  haxe  advanced  U|H»n  the  subject  of  aboriginal  tenure  of  the  -oil  ami  t"uU>  <li-pn>ves 
what  ha-  been  a^-umetl  in  n^gard  to  the  chiefs  holding  and  owning  1  in>l-  of  their 
oxi  n;.    Sei'  al>o  Moaiorlal  of  lUrtolomo  dti  Las  Caaa4  .Col.  de  lK>c.  II.  pp.  2J;)  and  ilu). 
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real  import  and  value  of  landed  concessions,  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  deprive  them  of  such  aiubsequently,  either  through  litiga- 
tion or  through  barter  for  worthless  trifles.*'**  Unacquainted  with 
the  new  order  of  things  suddenly  forced  upon  them,  unable  there- 
fore to  profit  by  it  for  subsistence,  the  natives  of  Mexico  could 
not  help  being  degraded  instead  of  elevated  and  bettered  in  con- 
dition by  such  a  transition  which  displaced  them,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  from  a  state  of  tribal  and  communal  society  into  one 
of  civilization. *'*2 

Consequently  a  state  of  disorganization  began  to  prevail,  which 
threatened  to  ruin  the  couutry.  At  the  same  time,  however,  while 
the  Indians,  forlorn  in  the  maze  of  difficulties  in  which  their 
conquerors  themselves  also  floundered  about,  were  in  a  perfectly 
helpless  condition,  a  sudden  protection  and  relief  arose  to  them. 
On  the  13th  of  May,  1524,  "one  day  previous  to  the  vigils  of 
Pentecost,"  there  landed  at  San  Juan  de  Uliia,  a  cluster  of  twelve 
Franciscan  friars,  sent  to  Mexico  in  response  to  the  original  call  of 
Cortes,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Indians.*^^    These  monks 

"'  Zuritn  (pp.  03  and  04).    Mcndieta  (Letter,  In  Col.  de  Doc.  II). 

'"The  Europeanfl  opened  a  wide  Held  for  activity.  They  were  superior  to  the  Mex- 
ican aborigines,  not  only  in  organization,  but  cppcrially  in  mechanical  arts  and  inven- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  Hubsi.-ten<'c.  It  was  now  required  of  the  Indians  to  Huddenly 
take  hold  of  :dl  llu'*ie  iniprovcnient«<.  wliicli  it  had  talceu  the  Europeans  centuries  upon 
centuries  to  pccuro  tlirou^li  l<»n^  exi)eriinenlinjr.—  and  to  liecoine  familiar  with  tliem  In  a 
fehort  time,  a.s  well  as  t<»  feel  ha]>py  and  contented  at  once  under  a  state  of  society  which 
tore  asunder  all  tliose  ties  of  kin.sljip  forming,  since  time  immemorial,  the  basis  of  their 
organization.  It  was  asking  too  murli  of  tliem  altogether,  and  if  besides  what  was 
asked  was  even  enforced  violently, —  then  the  degrading  consequences  c<»uld  not  be 
avoided.  Theref<»re,  tlie  mo^t  ardent  advocates  of  the  Indian  cause  took  great  care  to 
insist  upon  letting  the  natives  al(»ne  in  their  communities;  even  prohibiting  the  access 
thereto  to  the  Spani>h  colonists.  Hartolomo  de  las  Casas.  in  his  Joint  memorial  with  Fray 
Domingo  de  Santa  Toinds,  in  favor  of  tlie  Indians  of  Peru,  written  about  l.VU)  ("Col. 
de  Doc."  Kibliogntphiral  notes,  p.  XLII,)  snys:  "  Lo  scgundo,  que  porque  los  Espan- 
oles  son  sien»i)re  del  bien  de  los  iudios  contrarios,  y  en  especial  lo  son  y  ban  de  ser 
impedidoie.s  de  aqueste  negocio  y  concicrto.  que  ban  de  est  )rbar  por  cuantas  vias  pudl- 
eren  que  los  indio^  no  pagnen  ii  S.  M.  n\  pncilan  pagar  esto  servicio;  por  tanto  es  nec- 
esario  que  se  prohiba  que  ninguu  ct)inen<lero  cntre  por  ninguna  causa  n\  razon  en  los 
pueblos  de  los  iudios  que  tienen  encoinendailos.  ni  sus  mujeres,  que  son  las  mas  cnieles 
y  perniciosas.  ni  negro,  ni  «*riado,  ni  olra  persona  suya  (p.  2:13)."  Alonzo  dc  Zurita,  In 
his  memorial  written  at  Mexico  ln'tween  IfMt  and  15(54  ("Col.  de  Doc,"  II.  p.  XLVII), 
insists  strongly  upon  keeping  tlie  Indians  apart  from  the  Wlittcs  (p.  .TW).  In  regard  to 
the  actual  degradation,  ^ec  Mendieta's  lett'r,  of  1  Jan'y,  150-2  (''Col.  dc  Doc,"  II,  p. 
53-2}.    Motolinia  ("  Hist,  de  los  Indios  de  N.  Espana."  Trat.  I,  cap.  I). 

^♦•"•Tlie  Francis<*an  IViars  oi>tained  tlieir  lirst  concession  from  Pope  Leo  X,  l>y  a  bull 
dated  25  April.  Ifril  (Mendieta,  111).  MI.  cap.  V,  ]>p.  1.*;-11K)).  This  bull  was  executed  in 
favor  of  Fray  Francisco  ilo  Quifiones  (de  los  Angeles),  and  Fray  Juan  Clapiou.  But 
tl»c»e  fathers  never  readied  iMexi«*.o.  I'revious  to  it,  three  Flemish  missionaries,  Fray 
Juan  de  Tecto.  Fray  Juan  de  Aora,  and  Fray  Pedro  of  Ghent  had  gone  to  New  Spain 
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fixWy  realized  what  was  asked  of  them,  but  they  went  still  further 
by  becoming,  not  only  the  spiritual  advisers,  but  actually  the  mate- 
rial protectors,  of  the  aborigines.  Basing  upon  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Pontiff  at  Rome,  they  publicly  denounced,  not 
only  the  individual  acts  of  the  Spaniards,  but  even  those  of  the 
royal  offlcers.^^^  This  could  not  fail  to  incite  the  Indians  to  resis- 
tance, and  when  the  conquerors  resorted  to  violence,  not  only  did 
the  oppressed  find  refuge  and  protection  in  the  newly  erected  con- 
vents, but  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Franciscans,  Fray  Toribio, 
of  Benavent  (Motolinia),  even  notified  the  agents  of  the  royal 
"audiencia," — who  had  come  to  Huexotzinco  to  seize  the  fugitives 
and  bring  them  to  justice, — to  leave  the  settlement  forthwith, 
threatening,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  with  excommunication  J^^ 
The  protection  thus  afforded  would  have  been  far  more  efficacious, 
had  the  good  Friars  understood  at  that  time  the  true  nature  of 
Indian  land  tenure,  and  their  usages  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  the  soil.  They  might  then  have  accompanied  their  violent 
protests  with  a  rational  remedy.  Restoration  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms, limiting  the  Indian  clusters  to  their  territories  actually  tilled, 
without  disturbing  their  original  organization,  would  have  been  the 
proper  way.  Alongside  of  such  communities,  ample  room  would 
have  remained  for  the  settlements  of  whites,  and  the  unavoidable 
contact  between  both  races  would  have  changed  slowly  and  more 
permanently  the  condition  of  the  natives,  lifting  them  up  gradu- 
ally to  the  practical  appreciation  of  ideas  of  civilization.     But 

of  their  ovm  accord,  and  without  Papal  sanction.  But,  while  Fray  Pedro  dc  Gante,  for 
instance,  rendered  valuable  service  to  science  through  one  of  his  letters,  it  is  anionir  the 
"twelve  apostles  of  Mexico"  that  we  find  those  who  have  equally  combined  herui»in  in 
protecting  the  Indians,  with  due  rcganl  to  the  conservation  of  their  memories  and 
historical  traditions.  These  **  twelve  '*  were :  Fray  Martin  de  Valencia,  Fray  Francisco 
de  Soto,  Fray  Martin  de  Coruna,  Fr.  Juan  Xuai*e8,  Fray  Antonio  de  Ciudad  Kodrigo, 
Fr.  Toribio  of  Benavente,  Fr.  Garcia  de  Cisneros,  Fr.  Luis  de  FuenHalida,  Fr.  Juan  de 
Ribas,  Fr.  Francisco  Ximenex,  Fr.  Andres  de  Cordoba,  Fray  Juan  de  Palos  (Mcn<lieta, 
lib.  Ill,  cap.  X.  also  cap.  XI,  etc.)>  >Ve  shall  have  further  occasion  to  use  their  writings, 
therefore  this  humble  tribute  of  gratitude  to  their  memories. 

^M  Compare  the  beautiAil  introduction  to  Motollnia's  *'Historia  de  los  Indlos  de 
Nueva-Espana,"  by  Sr.  Jose  F.  Kamirez,  in  Sr.  IcazbalceUi's  **Col.  de  Docunienlos" 
(Vol.  I.  Intro<l.  p.  XLVII  to  p.  I),  which  quotes  .in  act  of  Gonzalo  de  Salazar,  28  July, 
1525  (contained  in  the  first  ^'Libro  de  Cabildo**  of  Mexico),  containing  a  complaint, 
against  the  Franciscan  fkiars  for  "  med<lling  with  matters  of  civil  JuriKdictii>n  and  gov- 
ernment.'' See  also  the  report  of  Ilerrera  alK>ut  the  convection  ('*  Junta ^)  at  Barce* 
lona,  in  Spain  in  1089  (Deo.  IV,  lib.  VI.  cap.  XI,  p.  118,  etc). 

MS  Introduction  to  Motolinia  (**Col.  de  Doc.,**  Vol.  I,  p.  L).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XV, 
cap.  XXII,  pp.  66,  67-<50;. 
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even  In  their  letter  to  the  emperor,  dated  Ist  of  September,  1526,'^ 
the  ** apostles  of  Mexico"  insisted  opon  a  thorough  establishment 
of  what  Mr.  Prescott  so  Justly  calls  the  *' vicious''  system  of  Be- 
partimientos,  representing  that  an  immediate  and  thorough  Inter* 
mingling  of  both  races  alone  could  promote  the  interests  of 
conversion."^ 

Still,  an  improvement  In  the  system  gradually  took  place.  The 
dvil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  the  natives,  which  formerly  had 
been  vested  in  each  landholder,^^  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
special  officers  of  the  crown.  It  was  directed  that  the  ownw 
should  reside  on  his  property,  that  the  Indians  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  soil  and  finally,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1542, 
the  ^^new  laws  and  ordonnances  for  the  government  of  the  Indies'* 
were  promulgated,  which  contained  such  restrictions  upon  the 
^^Repartimientos,"  that  their  Airther  extension  and  increase  was 
rendered  impossible,  and  the  number  of  those  existing,  greatly 
limited.  The  Indians  themselves  were  declared  direct  vassals  to 
the  crown  of  Spain.^^ 

Although  in  many  parts  of  Spanish  America  these  laws  were 
but  *^  obeyed  though  not  executed,"  ^^  they  still  called  forth  a 

^  **  Col.  de  Docnmentos  "  (Vol.  II,  pp.  195, 156  and  157).  Joint  letter  of  Fnncieo«a 
and  Dominican  monks  (p.  549,  etc.). 

M'**  Col.  de  Doc.."  II,  pp.  155-157, 519,  etc.;  also  letter  of  Fray  Domingo  de  Betansos 
(pp.  19(V-197).  Notwithstanding  the  agreement  between  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
monies  on  that  point,  Las  Casas  continued  to  protest  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
against  the  "*  Repartimiento."  See  his  memorial,  Jointly  with  Fray  Domingo  de  Santo 
Tomis  (Col.  II,  pp.  231-336),  and  to  the  council  of  the  Indies,  of  1508  or  1563  (Col.  II, 
pp.  595->!ie8),  In  which  he  says :  *'  Thirdly,  that  the  encomlendas  or  repaitimientoa  of 
Indians  are  iniquitous,  per  se  wrong,  therefore  tyrannical,  and  snch  administration  it 
tyrannical  also.  Fourth,  that  snch  as  give  them  commit  a  mortal  sin,  like  those  who 
maintain  them,  and  if  they  do  not  give  them  up,  they  cannot  be  saved." 

>««It  was  customary  for  each  **  encomendero  **  to  exercise  civU  and  criminal  Jnria- 
diction  within  his  *'  Repartimiento.** 

1^''  Nuevas  Leyes  y  Onlenanzas  para  la  Gobemacion  de  laa  Indlas  "  (CoL  de  Doe., 
II,  pp.  204-227),  dated  Vnlladolid  (Spain),  4  June,  1548,  promulflrated  at  Mexico,  Si 
March.  1544.  Ilerrera  (Dec.  VII,  lib.  VI,  cap.  V,  pp.  110-113).  These  new  laws  ware 
the  cause  of  bloody  disturbances  in  Spanish  America.  Gomara  (Vedia  1,  pp.  949  and 
250). 

I'o  "  Se  obedece,  pero  no  se  cumple."  There  are  many  evidences  of  this  saying  hav* 
ing  been  put  in  actual  practice.  Joaquin  Acosta  (^'Compendio  historico  dol  Deaca- 
brimiento  y  de  la  Colouizacion  de  Nueva  Granada,"  1848,  cap.  XVII,  p.  316).  At  the 
arrival  of  tlie  Licentiate  Armendariz  in  Canca,  sent  to  enforce  the  new  laws,  Belalcaaar 
at  once  had  ihem  promulgated,  but  took  the  responsibility  of  forthwith  also  suspending 
their  execution.  He  wrote  to  the  King  fVom  Call,  in  1544,  in  regard  to  his  action.  Acosta 
says :  **  Entonces  eomenzo  en  el  nuevo  mundo  Espaiiol  ft  campear  la  formula  Irrisoria 
de  se  obedece,  pero  no  se  cumple;  con  que  se  eladlan  laa  ordenes  que  no  les  convenla 
ejecutar  ft  los  ftincionarlos  de  aquellas  apartadoa  comarcaa."  Herrera  (Dec  VII,  Ub. 
VII,  cap.  XXIII,  pp.  157  and  158). 
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marked  improvement,  at  least  in  the  personal  condition  of  the 
Indians.  They  were,  hereafter,  at  least  to  some  extent,  protected 
from  the  bodily  slavery  in  which  the  former  acts  had  plunged  them. 
In  regard  to  the  tenure  of  lands,  however,  the  laws  wrought  no 
change.  Further  direct  spoliations  became  more  diftlcult,  but  the 
new  principle  of  private  ownership  had  .been  firmly  implanted,  not 
merely  around  but  among  the  natives  themselves,  and  the  ol)lit- 
eration  of  the  ancient  usages,  by  the  extension  of  this  principle, 
could  not  be  stayed. 

Of  the  aboriginal  mode  of  tenure  of  lands  and  of  their  distribu- 
tion, but  one  vestige  remained  —  the  last  monument  so  to  say,  and 
the  one  which  embodies,  happily,  all  its  principal  features.  These 
are  the  lands  ofkhisJup^  held  in  common  by  the  consanguine  group 
or  calpuUi,  and  called  as  we  have  seen,  "calpulalli,"  by  the 
Mexicans. 

Although  their  order  had  been  very  much  disturbed  since  in 
many  cases  the  official  tracts,  "tecpan-tlalli"  and  ''tlatoca-  tlalli," 
as  well  as  those  apportioned  to  the  chiefs  as  members  of  the  kin, 
"tlalmilli,"  were  appropriated  by  the  conquerors, —  the  bulk  of  the 
"calpulalli"  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  be  disintegrated  for  private 
uses,  notwithstanding  the  still  more  nefarious  influence  oxtMcised 
by  the  donation  of  lands  to  individuals,  with  the  faculty  of  barter 
or  sale,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  organization  itself,  Kven  up  to 
the  present  lime,  these  communal  tracts  are  still  found  in  Mexico, 
occupied  and  tilled  by  the  aborigines  after  their  original  customs. '•'»* 

'"Mr.  James  Paficoe,  an  English  gpntlomaw,  resident  of  Toliica.  lja«>  in  a  loiter  re- 
porte«l  upon  by  the  French  "Journal  <les  Mission-*  KvanKeliqnes"  (1S71),  piven  a  de- 
tailed dericription  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian«>  in  ]i\»  vicinity.  Hi:*  .»tateinent!>  about 
their  comnuinal  8y^teIn  of  tenure,  the  eligibility  of  their  chiefs,  etc..  etc.  ("gober* 
nadores'*)  are  very  ])08itive  and  ])laln. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  "TraveN  in  Yucatan  "  (Vol.  TI,  cap.  T.  pp.  14  and  1.')),  described  thd 
mode  of  life  of  the  settlement  ("rancho")  of  Schawill  near  Nohcacab,  wbi«'h  settle- 
ment contained  about  **one  hundred  labradores.  or  working  men.  their  lands  arc  held 
and  worked  in  common,  and  the  products  are  t^hared  by  all.  Their  food  is  prepared 
at  one  hut.  and  every  family  sendn  for  its  i)ortion,  etc.,  etc.*' 

Ilrantz- .Mayer:  ("Mexico  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,"  .'}d  Edition,  18!7).  While  at  the 
hacienda  of  Temiseo  near  Cuernavaca:  **he  ])ointed  «»ut  to  us  the  site  of  an  Indian 
Tillage,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  the  inhabitants  of  \vhi<-h  are  almo-t  in  their 
n.itive  state.  He  toM  ns,  that  they  do  not  |)ennit  the  visits  of  white  people;  and  that, 
numbering  more  than  three  thousand,  they  come  out  in  delegations  to  work  at  tie 
haciendas,  being  governe<i  at  homo  by  their  own  magistrates,  administering  their  own 
l&ndfl,  and  employing  a  Catholic  priest  to  shrive  them  of  their  sins:  once  a  year.  The 
money  they  receive  in  payment  of  wages,  at  the  hacienda'*,  is  taken  home  and  buried : 
and  as  thoy  i»ro<iuce  the  cotton  and  ^kin  for  their  dresses,  and  the  corn  and  beans  for 
their  food,  they  purchase  nothing  at  the  stores  "  (p.  17.'^).    Hod.  E.  G.  Squier,  in  his  ex* 
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At  a  late  hour,  comparatively,  the  government  of  Spain  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  maintaining  this  last  vestige  of  Indian 
land  tenure.  It  was  brought  to  it,  not  only  by  the  incessant 
clamor  of  ecclesiastics  of  various  orders,^^  by  the  necessity  of 
restraining  the  power  of  the  new  settlers  over  the  aborigines, 
which  power  threatened  (as  in  Peru)  to  endanger  Spanish  domina- 
tion itself, ^^ — but  especially  from  the  conviction,  that  it  was  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mexican  natives,  being  the  mode  of 


cellent  work  on  NIcaragna,  makes  the  fbllowing  Tery  Important  ol»erratlonf  on  the 
tenure  of  IhhUs  tbere:  (Vol.  I,  cap.  HM  and  tOl),  "The  municipality  of  Subtiaba,  in 
common  with  the  barrios  of  some  vt  the  towns,  holds  liinds,  as  I  ha^e  said,  in  vlrtaa 
of  royal  grants.  In  Its  corporate  capacity.  These  lands  are  inalienable,  and  ar«  leased 
to  tlie  inhubitants  at  low  and  almost  nominal  rates.  Every  citisen  Is  entitletl  to  a  sulll* 
cleiit  quantity  to  enable  him  to  6up|K>rt  himself  and  his  tumWj;  for  which  ho  pays  Arom 
four  rinls  (lialf  a  dollar),  to  two  dollars  a  year.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been  of 
aboriginal  institution ;  lor  under  the  ancient  Indian  organisation,  the  right  to  live  was 
recognizetl  as  a  luiidumental  principle  in  the  civil  and  social  system.  No  man  was 
sop|>ot»cd  to  l>e  entitled  to  moro  laud  than  was  necessary  to  bis  support;  nor  was  he 
pemiitted  to  hold  more  than  tliat,  to  the  exclusion  or  injury  of  others.  In  fkct,  many 
of  the  iniftitutions  of  the  Indians  in  this  country  were  recognised,  and  have  been  per- 
petuated by  tlie  Spaniards."  The  lieariiigs  of  these  remarks,  upon  our  subject,  are 
easily  noticed,  and  need  no  further  comments.  That  part  of  the  Indigenous  popula- 
tion of  which  tiie  learneil  traveller  treats,  are  (Vom  the  same  stock  as  the  Mexicans. 

Tiie  docuniunc  wlii<rh  has  already  occupie<l  our  attention,  namely :  the  grant  of  Cortes 
to  the  chicl'rt  of  Axapuscu  and  Tepeyahuaico  (See  note  13U)  also  furnli^hes  evidence  of 
the  oxiiitencu  of  these  ('ommuiial  tracts  in  Mexico,  and  their  recognizance  by  the 
SpaniMli  ij^overnmvnt.  This  grant  was  the  oliject  or  cause  of  a  long  suit,  which  we 
»hall  refer  to  hereafter. —  the  iuhabttant<«  of  the  two  pueblos  Huing  their  cliiefs  for  res- 
titution of  tite  cominunul  property.  Thid  8howt»  tlial  tlie  **ca]pulil"  Iti/act,  if  not  in 
name  peiiinps,  Htill  existed  ut  ieat«t  in  the  past  century.  The  litigation  ailudetl  to 
occurre«l  between  the  years  1755  and  17*>4. 

1-2 These  protfbtations  were  mainly  iifsuetl  at  the  example  of  the  indefatigable  Las 
Cai>as.  It  would  be  8ui>erfluourt  to  refer  to  them  in  detail,  liut  it  is  remarkable  with 
what  freedom  oi  language  ilii:*  violent  thougli  noble  character  was  permitted  to  ^petik. 
We  have  already  quoted  (note  U7),  hiA  memorial  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  (written 
in  I5(i2  or  15'h{).  In  that  document  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  "Fii-ht,  that  all  tho  wars 
called  cimtjuc.^ts  ('•  conqui>tas  "  applying  it  to  the  Xew  World  excluisively),  were  and  are 
unjuHt  and  the  very  acts  of  tyrants.  Second,  that  all  the  Kingdoms  and  Loni^hips  of 
the  indict;  arc  lield  by  ut*  through  usurpation  only  ....  Filth  :  that  the  King  our  LonI, 
whom  God  may  keep  sale  and  pro><perous,x'annot,  with  all  the  power  God  has  given 
him.  ju^tify  the  wars  and  robberies  made  to  these  people,  nor  the  Repartimientos  and 
enconiien<lar-,— more  than  he  could  Justify  Uie  wars  and  I'obberies  committed  against 

the  Christian  by  the  Turks Eiglith:  that  tho  natives  of  all  the«e  parts  and 

wherever  we  may  have  entered  the  Indies  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  war  upon  us  or 
to  expel  us  and  wipe  Uf*  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  right  they  will  preserve  until 
the  day  of  jmlgment ''  (Col.  «ie  Doc.  II,  p.  51W).  This  is  ^trong  talk  from  tho  Bishop  of 
Ciiiai)as,  not  only  a;;ainbt  the  Emperor,  but  against  tho  Holy  See,  which  had  doiuUed 
the  Indies  to  Spain. 

^It  is  well  known  that  the  liberation  of  the  Indians  from  personal  servitude  was  a 
measure,  not  only  of  humanity  and  Justice,  but  also  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Span- 
it^h  government,  to  weaken  tho  growing  power  of  the  conquerors  and  early  colonists. 
The  troubles  in  Peru  give  a  good  exampio  of  tho  state  of  affairs. 
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tennre  of  Unis  corresponding  to  nndistarl^eil  aboriginal  s->?ie:y. 
Tbos  the  calpnlH  were,  to  a  limited  extent,  protected,  nay  fos- 
tered, and  recognize^I  in  law.  even  as  iate  as  the  pa-st  century. '^ 
Like  all  remains  of  "ancient  societv.*''  the^t  also  are  boiin*!  to  Jis- 
appear,  or  \i%  transforroetfl  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  higher  culture.  But  it  may  not  be  aini^  to  quote,  at  the 
close  of  this  investigation,  a  tribute  paid  to  their  value  for  the 
wants  of  Indian  society  by  Alonzo  de  Zurita.  a  Spanish  official  of 
perspicacity,  deep  knowldge.  and  honest  juflgment,  in  his  memo- 
rial to  the  King  of  Spain,  written  about  the  year  loGOJ^ 

**>The  liti^tion  over  Uie  grmnt  to  Che  cariqaes  of  Axapofco  and  Teperahntlco,  to 
which  we  referre*!  in  noCe  151,^  i«  commenteil  upon  a<*  follows  by  S*D«.ire  J  K.  Kamires 
in  bl«  letter  proTinx  Uie  aaUienticitr  of  the  'locament.  •Ute-t  .10  **epc..  l^Ki,  an^l  phnteit 
in  the  intrrjiliictlon  to  the  **HeflI  EJecutoria.  etc..  etc."  **  D.  Juan  de  Km  <anto«.  D. 
Anum¥>  E]>t^ban.  D.  Juan  and  D.  L.orenzo  Morale*.  tri:h  the  title  of  raciquef  and  prin- 
cipala  of  TepeyabnaJco.  ami  with  the  right  of  »nct:e*a'^rs  an<l  l.iwfiil  de-cend.-int*  of  D. 
Juan  and  D.  Fernando  Morales  ''companions  (they  »ail;.  of  the  illustnun-  lleman 
Corf^A  in  the  conqiieftt  ami  pariOration  of  these  kinjrdoin-  "  had  l^een  in  p«>?]*e«4ion  of 
Itie  monliripal  gOTemment  of  that  poeblo  and  of  Axapn^co.  and  con-equently  of  the 
admin  intra  tion  of  their  commnual  property.  The  dexteroas  iwdiry  of  thv  >p.ini;>^h  fD^T- 
•mment  P*>on  conceired  tlie  danger  of  that  system.  vchUrk  mM  r«ry  gtneral  in  ittoriyim, 
ftBd  therefore  KMigtit  to  undermine  it  in  it^own  partirulir  way.  It  ron^L  tlHrrefore, 
to  develop  the  municipal  Ccommunal)  principle  of  in-titu(ion«.  and  Hitting  the  demo- 
cratir  element  to  action,  thun  place«l  the  cai-iquc*  in  op|K><>ition  with  their  f<>rmer  sub- 
onlinatei.  tle-troying  ttieir  influence  and  |K>wer.  In  the  pre^nt  ca*«o.  the  viceroy 
anthoriz*^!  the  pnci^I'M  meiiti<med  to  ele«:t  their  muiii<*ip:tl  authorities^,  and  thereby 
Sant'ii-  and  tlie  ^iorale-)  Wfrt:  removed  from  Ihe  admini'tr.ition  iif  the  |ir<>|K*rtie«." 
Tbeiie  rt-m.irk^  ar*.*  very  iiii|K*rl:int.  Itut  the  partie:«  ap|»ealed  from  thi-i  <Iiv!«p>n  and 
a  l«»nyr  -nit  en-^iied.  Th»;  i-hnff-"  l):i-eil  their  ehtims  u|»un  the  >rr:int  of  Cnrtc'i  tjrcm- 
»ic^ly  'pp.  \ni  ai'd  .\IV\.  anil  the  piiehhis  attuel^e  1  the  aiUhentirily  of  that  d'H-unient : 
At  th'-  piiin*;  t-nie  inv<ikin;.f  the  r  j^i.t-  of  pos»es»ion  /-plenari'*  ile  po^^'-ion  "•  The  re- 
sult or  ttie  l.tir:tti'>n  i-  de-'-nlKrd  as  fi^U'tW'*:  **declarin};  the  po!«»er-iiin  in  fav<>r  of  the 
puelilo-.  *\i,\,t\»-u\u\u\i  "^alitor  t'»  re."tiliitii>n  of  tlie  fruit*"  .pro«-eed-;.  hut  le.iviiu  a*i«le 
the  ri^ht-*  of  the  partie**  upon  the  point  of  o\vner.->hip"  Jui«'io  «le  pnipiethul'.  The 
whole  ca-e  -h'/Wn  t!int  thf  .*9p;tni-h  govemnienl  rei'og^nized  : 

Fir^t :  The  roniLjuiibl  orx-mization  of  the  tribes,  and  the  elective  con^titueney  of  iia 
chieftain*. 

.>eeoiif] :  Tli:it  the  herwiitary  office  of  '•hief-*.  and  the  tiered itary  ownership  of  1anfl<, 
were  ?»)i;ini-h  iiifiov>itioii>>  ;"«|ue  u  -u  pniicipir*  fue  niiiy  ordinaii«»";.  Now  lhi^  origin 
(•*  priiH-ipio'*,  I-  rtritaiiily  not  intended  to  jro  farther  back  than  the  conqlle^t. 

TliiPl ;  Th.'it  the  "iily  ri^'hl  and  title,  a**  elatined  hy  the  chiefs.  \va*«  derived  from  the 
grant  of  (.o!tt'».  aiid  that  they  did  not  ctaiin  any  prior  right,  connected  with  ile4<*en- 
d.uM'y  or  with  piivllfge  of  ea^ie. 

Fouith:  <-oripe«jiu*nfly,  lh.it  the  .*pani:*h  jrovornmeiit  itself  rerojrni/ed  thi*  anti-rior 
deni'HrraiH'  <'on-titiienf'y  of  tin;  Indian  ronimiinity.  an>l  it<«  <Mi''tom<>.  i-e.^.tniin;;  them  ass 
prevailin;(eveii  over  tht- a-'t- and  di-po-*ition  of  (Jorte^,— altli<>U;^h  to  hiin  the  Spaniards 
owerl  the  ron<jne-t  of  the  «'oiiiitry. 

'■'*  l(.ip|Hfit  -iir  le-  difl'-reiiir-.  rlaf^e-*  do  r!ieff»  de  la  N«>nveUe  K-spairne."  j»i».  *'iA  and 
Ci.  Till?  oii^inal  ol  thii«  lii;;hly  importtiit  report  to  the  Kiiii;  of  Spain,  lia~  heeii  printed 
ohre.  hut  verj  «li'fe«'tively.  in  tin*  ''Colleeion  di*  I>oriinientO'<  iiieilit-i-  relntivo*  .d  De?*- 
rubiimit'iito.  et**..  etr."  It  i-  uiiieh  to  l>e  regretted  that  my  learniil  friend.  Sr.  I«Ni/;hal- 
ceta,  ban  uot  iucorpornled  that  copy  of  it  pertaiumg  to  s>r.  Kuniirez,  in  lii.«  valuable 
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'The  good  order  reigning  in  the  ealpullis  is  a  strong  reason  to 
protect  them  in  law,  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  inter- 
mingled, as  they  are  already  nearly  everywhere ;  for  once  broken 
up,  the  harmony  which  they  originally  exhibited  can  never  be 
reestablished  again.  The  ignorance  about  these  institutions,  and 
the  little  regard  paid  to  them,  are  the  cause  that  many  Indians 
were  given  lands  out  of  their  ealpullis,  which  they  (originally) 
had  received  only  to  cultivate,  and  (this)  on  their  simple  assertion 
that  they  and  their  ancestors  had  held  and  tilled  them.  In  doing 
this,  tliey  but  follow  the  advice  of  the  Spaniards  (mestizoes)  and 
mulattoes,  who  involve  them  in  litigations,  and  who  live  from 

these  squabbles In  vain  the  chiefs  deny  such  assertions, 

claiming  that  the  lands  belong  to  the  calpuUi ;  they  are  not  heeded, 
the  rightful  owners  are  despoiled,  and  those  to  whom  ttlcy  are  ad- 
judged do  not  profit  by  it,  since  they  sell  them,  or  alienate  them 
(otherwise)  to  the  detriment  of  the  calpulli." 


Out  of  the  scanty  remains  thus  left  of  certain  features  of  abo- 
riginal life  in  ancient  Mexico,  as  well  as  out  of  the  conflicting 
statements  about  tiiat  country's  early  history,  we  have  now  at- 
tempted to  reconstruct  the  conceptions  of  the  Mexican  aborigines 
about  tenure  of  lands,  as  well  as  their  manner  of  distribution 
thereof.     Our  inquiries  seem  to  justify  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  notion  of  abstract  ownership  of  the  soil,  either  by  a 
nation  or  state,  or  by  the  head  of  its  government,  or  by  individ- 
uals, was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

2.  Definite  possessory  right  was  vested  in  the  kinships  com- 

"  Colcccion  tie  Docnmeiitos  para  la  Historia  de  M<ixico."—  Alonso  de  Zurita  lived  in 
Amurlra  iVoin  1010  till  lo'jO;  or  abuuC  nineteen  yeurr^.  Ol'  Uier*e  he  tipcnt  two  at  St. 
Domingo,  three  years  in  N.  Granada,  Sa.  Marta,  Cartagena,  and  the  Cabo  de  la  Velai 
three  years  in  (Jnateniula,  and  abont  eleven  in  Mexico.  Hit*  *•  Report "  conlsi^ts  of  a 
serie?^  of  answers  to  queric::*  pnt  by  the  King,  and  sent  from  Valladolid,  Dec,  1553.  If 
wc  conld  «»blain  all  the  an.-«werf<  given  to  these  que>tion8  from  all  parl^  »»f  Spanish 
America,  and  all  an  elaborate  and  trulhfnl  a**  those  of  Zurita.  Palacio  and  On<logardo, 
our  knowledge  of  aboriginal  hietory  and  ethnology  of  Spanish  America  would  be 
much  advanced. 
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posing  the  tribe ;  but  the  idea  of  sale,  barter,  or  conversance  or 
alienation  of  such  by  the  kin  liad  not  been  conceived. 

3.  Individuals,  whatever  might  be  their  position  or  office,  with- 
out any  exception,  held  but  the  right  to  use  certain  defined  lots 
for  their  sustenance,  which  right,  although  hereditary  in  the  male 
line,  was  nevertheless  limited  to  the  conditions  of  residence  within 
the  area  held  by  the  kin,  and  of  cultivation  either  by  or  in  the 
name  of  him  to  whom  the  said  lots  were  assigned. 

4.  No  possessory  rights  to  land  were  attached  to  any  office  or 
chieftaincy.  As  members  of  a  kin,  each  chief  had  the  use  of  a 
certain  lot,  which  he  could  rent  or  Jarm  to  others,  for  his  benefit. 

5.  For  the  requirements  of  tribal  business,  and  of  the  govern- 
mental features  of  the  kinships  ([)ublic  hospitality  included),  cer- 
tain tracts  were  set  apart  as  official  lands,  out  of  which  the  official 
households  were  supplied  and  sustained  ;  but  these  lands  and  their 
products  were  totally  independent  from  the  persons  or  families  of 
the  chiefs  themselves. 

C.  Conquest  of  any  tribe  by  the  Mexicans  was  not  followed  by 
an  annexation  of  that  tribe's  territory,  nor  by  an  apportionment 
of  its  soil  among  the  conquerors.  Tribute  was  exacted,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  that  tribute  (in  part),  special  tracts  were 
set  oif ;  the  crops  of  which  were  gathered  for  the  storehouses  of 
Mexico. 

7.  Consequently,  as  our  previous  investigation  (of  the  warlike 
institutions  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans)  iiave  disproved 
the  generally  received  notion  of  a  military  despotism  prevailing 
among  them, —  so  the  results  of  this  review  of  Tenure  and  distrilui- 
tion  of  lands  tend  to  establish  :  ''  that  the  principle  and  institution 
of  feudalit}'  did  not  exist  in  aboriginal  Mexico." 
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AN 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL    RECONNOISSANCE 

INTO   MEXICO,   IN   THE   YEAR   1881. 


Part    I. 

FROM  TAMPICO  TO  THE  CITY   OF  MEXICO. 

TO  the  eye  of  an  uninterested  traveller  the  gulf-coast  of 
Mexico,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  and  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Pdnuco  hear  the  city  of 
Tampico,  presents  but  few  attractive  features.  In  contrast 
to  the  lovely  blue  or  green  sea,  often  calm  and  placid,  an 
arid  sandy  shore  lines  the  western  horizon ;  it  is  low  and 
barren,  and  only  when  the  Rio  Pdnuco  is  approached  do 
mountains  begin  to  rise  in  the  distance.  The  most  easterly 
spur  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental,^  after  forming  succes- 
sively the  limits  between  the  States  of  Puebla  and  Hidalgo 
and  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  crosses  the  southeastern  corner 
of  San  Luis,  and  enters  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  almost 
due  east  of  Tampico.  The  eastern  slope  of  this  mountain 
chain,  proceeding  northwestward,  still  further  recedes  from 
the  coast ;  and  it  is  this  broad  interval,  between  mountain 
and  sea,  which  constitutes  the  main  portion  of  Tamaulipas. 
A  little  more  than  one  and  one  half  degrees  of  latitude  of  the 
whole  area  of  Tamaulipas  lies  within  the  tropics.  Vegetation, 
while  luxuriant  in  places,  is  generally  scant.  Although  one 
of  the  larger  States  of  the  Mexican  Union,  its  population  in 

^  I  have  adopted  this  name  from  the  maps  of  my  friend  Don  Antonio  Garcfa- 
Cubas.  The  coast-range  itself  bears,  of  course,  various  local  denominations  in 
various  places. 
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1878  amounted  only  to  144,747  souls,  of  which  11,682  be- 
longed to  Tampico  alone.^ 

The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Panuco  was  visited  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Spanish  conquest,  but  the  principal  towns  of  the  State 
were  founded  during  the  past  and  the  present  century.  Ca- 
margo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  one  of  the  oldest,  dates  back  only 
to  the  5  th  of  March,  1749,  whereas  Tampico  is  but  recently 
born  (i2th  of  April,  1823),  as  also  Matamoras  (28th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1823)  and  Nuevo  Laredo  (i848).2  From  these  facts  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  aboriginal  population  of  Tamauli- 
pas  would  still  be  found  in  a  condition  relatively  unaffected 
by  foreign  influences.  Such,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  portion 
of  its  territory,  where  the  Huaxteco  language  prevails,^  the 
few  remnants  of  Indians  in  the  State  seem  almost  completely 
to  have  lost  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their  peculiar 
idioms.  This  fact  —  stated  by  the  two  learned  Mexican 
scholars,  Francisco  Pimentel  and  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra*  — 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  still  finding  traces,  at 
least,  of  the  original  tribes  and  of  their  languages.     While 

1  Emiliano  Dusto,  Estadistica  de  la  RepMUa  Mtxicnnn,  iS8o,  pp.  Ixv.  and 
Ixvii. 

2  I  have  taken  these  data  from  Manuel  Orozco  y  Hcrra,  Gcopa/Ia  de  las  Lcn- 
guas  de  Af^xico^  Parte  III.  cap.  xvii.  pp.  291,  292,  Note  3. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  290:  "La  parte  maritima  del  Siir,  sin  podcr  asignar  la  verdadera 
extension,  cstaba  ocupada  por  los  kuaxtccos;  .  .  ."  The  earliest  mention  which 
I  find  of  the  name  "Huaxteca"  is  by  Hernando  Cortes,  Carta  Cuarta,  dated 
15th  of  Octol)er,  1524,  reprinted  by  Vedia  in  Ilistoriadores  Primitivos  de  /ndias, 
vol.  i.  p.  96,  "las  provincias  de  Guatusco,  Tustepeque  y  Guatasca,"  p.  103, 
"  y  lleg6  a   la  provincia  de  los  Guatescos." 

*  "  As{  cs  que,  para  situar  cada  una  de  las  tribus,  no  tencnu)s  otros  datos  que 
los  lugares  en  que  fueron  congrcgados,  y  las  indicaciones  de  los  terrenos  en 
donde  pasaban  ru  vida  vagabunda ;  para  sus  costumbres,  escasas  noticia^  ;  para 
la  distincion  de  las  lenguas  que  hablaban,  casi  nada." — Orozco  y  terra's  Ci'i>- 
grafUiy  etc.,  p,  292.  "Todas  las  tribus  de  Tamaulipas  han  desaparecido :  en  el 
siglo  que  ha  pasado  los  descendientes  de  aquellos  barbaros  se  han  fundido  en  la 
poblacion  blanca,  y  si  hoy  sc  cncuentra  alguno  cs  hablando  cl  cspanol  y  con  el 
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the  majority  of  Indians  in  Tamaulipas  appear  to  have  been 
roving  tribes,  —  and  thus  may  not  have  left  behind  them  any 
vestiges  of  dwellings  or  objects  of  art,^  —  local  names  might 
furnish  a  clew  to  forgotten  tongues.  A  word,  or  even  a  sylla- 
ble, in  frequent  use  among  a  tribe  long  ago  destroyed,  is  often 
more  durable  than  the  strongest  wall,  lasts  longer  than  the 
most  elaborately  sculptured  block.  The  latter  becomes,  finally, 
an  obstacle  to  succeeding  generations,  and  is  therefore,  if  not 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  at  all  events  abandoned  to  gradual  de- 
cay ;  the  living  sound  passes  into  the  speech  of  the  people, 
and  thus  remains. 

The  outlet  of  the  Rio  PAnuco  is  closed  to  vessels  of  large 
draught  by  a  formidable  bar,  which  was  an  obstacle  even  to  the 
light  craft  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  2  As  early  as  15 18,  Juan  de  Grijalva  saw  the  mouth 
of  the  Panuco,  and  anchored  near  it.  His  short  stay  was 
characterized  by  an  unfriendly  meeting  witK  the  natives.^     In 

traje  de  la  plel)C.**  —  Ibid.  p.  296.  Francisco  Pimentcl,  Cuadro  descriptho  de  las 
Leuguas  iudi^cnas  de  Mexico^  1865,  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  mentions,  beside  the  Iluaxteco, 
only  the  Lipan,  a  dialect  of  the  Apache,  as  being  still  spoken  in  Tamaulipas. 

*  Orozco  y  Berra,  Gcoi^rafia^  etc,  pp.  290,  291,  quotes,  from  a  MS.  of  the 
year  1757,  Descripcion  jrvneral  de  la  A'ne^'a  colonia  de  Santandery  etc.,  by  D. 
Agustin  I^pez  (original  at  the  Archivo  General),  the  statement  that  up  to  the 
Valley  of  Santa  Barbara,  "  se  ven  muchos  vestigios  de  pueblos  antiguos  de 
Indios  y  de  otras  naciones  que  habitaron  antes  que  los  Indios  que  existen.  .  .  ." 
But  this  region  lies  along  the  upper  Rio  Panuco. 

2  There  is  no  mention  of  any  of  the  early  discoverers  having  entered  the 
mouth.  Antonio  de  Ilcrrcra,  Descripcion  de  las  Indias  OccidentaleSy  edition  of 
^730»  P-  18,  says  of  the  Panuco  River,  "  sino  el  Rio  de  Panuco,  i  su  Puerto,  que 
no  es  muy  hue  no." 

^  Itinerario  de  larmata  Del  Re  Catholico  in  India  Verso  la  /sola  de  luchathan 
Del  Anno  A/DAT///,  etc.,  \mh\hhcd,  with  an  excellent  Spanish  translation  by 
D.  Joaquin  Garcia-Icazbalccta,  in  vol.  i.  of  Colcccion  de  Doc umentos  para  la  I/is- 
toria  de  Mexico.  I  mention  this  republication  of  the  celebrated  "  Itinerario," 
bccauH^e  it  is  the  one  I  am  now  using.  (Compare,  in  regard  to  this  valuable 
report,  my  A'ofes  on  the  Diblio^^raphy  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America^  kindly 
published,  at  the  instance  of  my  friend  Mr.  S.  Salisbur}-,  Jr.,  by  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  in  its  Proceedings^  Oct.  21,  1S80.)     Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo, 
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1522-23,  Hernando  Cort6s  and  Francisco  de  Garay  almost 
simultaneously  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  region.  The 
former  ultimately  succeeded,  thus  **  pre-empting "  on  the 
latter's  rights.^  It  appears  that  the  tribes  of  the  PAnuco  were 
all  sedentary  Indians,  who  lived  in  houses  made  of  wood, 
sometimes  built  on  platforms  of  earth.^  These  tribes  spoke 
the  Huaxteco  language.  This  idiom  is  known  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Maya,  and  closely  allied  to  that  dialect  of  the 
latter  called  the  Tzendal  of  Chiapas.^  Few  vestiges  of  hab- 
itation, if  any,  have  been  recorded  as  existing  in  the  south- 
ern portions*  of  Tamaulipas,  yet  this  is  no  proof  of  their 
non-existence.  South  of  the  Rio  PAnuco,  however,  ruins  of 
houses,  of  mounds,  even  of  entire  pueblos,  are  mentioned.* 
In  addition  to  the  well-known  localities  of  which  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bancroft  has  collected  information,  I  was  informed  by  Seftor 
Nuflez,  of  Tampico,  that   the   pueblo  of  Tampachichi  still 

Historia  verdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  Nueva  Espana,  in  Vedia,  vol.  ii.  cap. 
xvi.  p.  13.  Gonzdlo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes,  Historia  natural  y  general 
de  las  Yndiasy  reprinted  by  the  late  Don  Jose  Amador  de  ios  Rios,  in  1853. 
Oviedo  was  not,  like  the  two  preceding  authors,  an  eye-witness ;  but  at  all  events 
he  was  a  contemporary,  and  reports  from  eye-witnesses.  His  statements  in  re- 
gard to  Grijalva  are  found  in  vol.  i.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  xv.  and  xvi.  pp.  529  and  530. 

1  Cortes,  Carta  Segunda^  Vedia,  vol.  i.  p.  14;  Carta  Cuarta,  Ibid.  pp.  99-108. 
Bemal  Diez  de  Castillo,  Historia  verdadera^  etc.,  Vedia,  ii.  cap.  Ix.  p.  52,  cap. 
clxii.  pp.  212-218.  Hernando  de  Ceballos,  Demanda  en  nombrc  de  Pdttfilo  de 
NarvaeZf  etc.,  in  Garcia-Icazbalceta,  Coleccion  de  Documentosy  vol.  i.  p.  443. 
Oviedo,  Historia  Natural^  etc,  vol.  iii.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  ii.  pp.  262,  263,  and  cap. 

xxxvi.  pp.  449-455- 

2  Cortes,  Carta  Segunda^  Vedia,  i.  p.  14.  Oviedo,  Historia  General ^  vol.  iii. 
lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  ii.  p.  263. 

•  C.  H.  Bercndt,  Remarks  on  the  Centres  of  Ancient  Civilization  in  Central 
America  and  their  Geographical  Distribution^  from  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society^  Session  1875-76,  No.  2,  p.  10.  Orozco  y  Berra,  Gcografiay  etc., 
i.  pp.  20,  21. 

*  H.  H.  Bancroft,  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  vol.  iv.  pp.  461,  462, 
463.  G.  F.  Lyon,  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
in  the  Year  1826,  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  pp.  51-62.  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geografia,  etc.,  p. 
290  of  Part  III. 
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exhibits  remains  of  stone  foundations,  possibly  antedating  the 
Conquest. 

The  Huaxteco  district  becomes  interesting  through  an  old 
tradition,  which  is  said  to  designate  the  Rio  Pdnuco  as  the 
place  where  a  tribe  most  conspicuous  in  the  confused  past 
of  Mexico,  the  Toltecs,  disembarked.  ^  Should  this  tradition 
prove  to  be  authentic,  it  would  be  another  link  in  the  chain 


1  Perhaps  the  earliest  printed  notice  of  the  arrival  of  Aborigines  on  the  gulf- 
coast  is  found  in  Francisco  L6pez  de  Gdmara,  Sejpinda  parte  <U  la  Crdnica  gen- 
eral  de  las  IndiaSy  que  trata  de  la  Conquista  de  Mixico.  My  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  reprint  in  Vedia,  vol.  i.  p.  432 :  "  Xicalancatlh  anduvo  mas  tierra, 
llego  d  la  mar  del  Norte,  y  en  la  costa  hizo  muchos  pueblos ;  pero  &  los  dos  mas 
principales  llam6  de  sus  mismo  nombre.  £1  uno  Xicalanco  esti  en  la  provincia 
de  Maxcalcingo,  que  es  cerca  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  y  el  otro  Xicalanco  esti  cerca  de 
Tabasco."  This  quotation,  however,  appears  gathered  from  the  same  source 
(the  Franciscan  friars  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Zumdrraga)  as  the  state- 
ment—  still  older — made  by  Fray  Toribio  de  Paredes,  sumamed  Motolinfa, 
Historia  de  los  Indios  de  la  Nueva  Espana^  in  Icazbalceta,  Colecc.  de  Daaimentos, 
vol.  i.,  "  Epistola  proemial,"  pp.  7,  8.  The  latter  version,  however,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Neither  of  the  two  earliest  sources  speaks  positively  of  a  "landing,"  but 
only  of  the  Xicalancas  reaching  the  coast  from  the  interior.  The  first  intima- 
tion of  a  '*  landing,'*  however,  I  find  in  Fray  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  Historia 
general  de  las  cosas  de  Nueva  Espaha :  edition  of  Bustamante,  1830,  vol.  iii. 
libr.  X.  cap.  xxix.  pp.  132, 133.  Speaking  of  the  Cuextccas,  he  says :  "  El  nombre 
de  todos  estos  tomase  de  la  provincia  que  llaman  Cucxtlan,  donde  los  que  estan 
poblados  se  llaman  Cuextccas,  si  son  muchos,  y  si  uno  Cuextecatl,  y  por  otro 
nombre  Toveiome  cuando  son  muchos,  y  cuando  uno  Tovcio,  el  cual  nombre 
quiere  decir  nuestro  pr6jimo.  A  los  mismos  llamaban  Panteca,  6  Panoteca,  que 
quiere  dccir  hombrc  del  lugar  pasadcro,  los  cuales  fueron  asi  llamados,  y  son  los 
que  viven  en  la  provincia  de  Panuco,  que  proprdmentc  sc  llaman  Pantlan,  6 
Panotlan,  quasi  panoaia,  que  quiere  decir,  lugar  por  donde  pasan,  que  es  a 
orillas,  6  riberas  de  la  mar,  y  dicen  que  la  causa  porque  les  pusieron  nombre 
de  Panoaya  es,  que  dizque  los  primeros  pobladores  que  vinieron  d  poblar  d  esta 
tierra  de  Mexico,  que  se  llama  ahora  india  occidental,  llegaron  a  aquel  puerto  con 
navios,  con  que  pasaron  aquella  mar."  But  the  author  does  not  mention  the 
Toltecas  as  being  those  who  landed.  The  statement  that  the  latter  tribe  settled 
at  Panuco  is  first  made  by  Antonio  de  Herrera,  Historia  general  de  los  Hechos 
de  los  Castellanos  en  las  Islas  y  la  Tierra  firm  e  del  Mar  Oc^anOj  edition  of  1730, 
vol.  ii.  dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  p.  62,  and  again  by  Fray  Juan  de  Torquemada, 
Los  veintiun  Libros  Rituales  i  Monarchla  Indiana^  etc.  edition  of  1723,  vol.  i. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  pp.  254,  255.    Both  authors  allude  to  the  "  landing  '*  oi  foreigners 
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of  indications  which  tend  to  identify  the  Toltecs  with  the 
Maya.  The  name  given  to  the  place  of  landing,  by  the  ear- 
liest writers  who  report  the  tradition,  is  "  Tamoanchan."  ^ 

The  coast  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  PAnuco  presents, 
besides  a  vigorous  growth  of  vegetation,  the  pleasant  fea- 
ture of  almost  continuous  mountain-chains  looming  up  in 
the  distance.  The  Sierra  de  Tantima  borders  the  horizon. 
Between  it  and  the  sandy  shore  extends,  unseen  from  ship- 
board, the  vast  lagune  of  Tamiahua.  All  this  region  was  for- 
merly, and  still  is,  inhabited  by  the  Huaxtecas.  The  short 
time  at  my  disposal  for  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  that 
tribe  did  not  permit  me  to  obtain  results  of  much  value.  I 
was  told  in  perfect  good  faith,  though  perhaps  without  the 
needed  basis  of  knowledge,  that  they  were  good  Indians, 
who  had  willingly  submitted  to  the  changes  in  their  former 
organization  and  customs  introduced  by  the  laws  of  1857, — 
abandoning,  among  other  things,  the  communal  tenure  of 
lands  practised  until  then.  I  was  also  informed  that  the 
language  was  divided  into  three  dialects.^ 

The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Tuxpan  is  about  146  kilometres  (90  miles  Eng- 
lish).    As  usual  along  this  coast,  a  considerable  bar  lies  at 

near  Pdnuco,  afterwards  called  Toltecs,  by  the  natives.  Both  authors  arc  pos- 
terior to  Sahagun. 

1  Sahagun,  Ilisioria  f^eneral^  etc,  vol.  iii.  lib.  x.  cap.  xxix.  pp.  139,  140.  The 
syllable  "Tarn"  is  said  to  signify  place,  and  to  be  the  equivalent,  in  the  Iluax- 
teco  language,  of  the  Nahuatl  or  Mexican  "  tlan,"  "  pan."  IJuschmann  appears  to 
incline  towards  identifying  it  with  the  Mexican  words  (J oh.  Carl  Ed.  lUischmann, 
Ucbcr  die  aztekischen  Ortsuamen,  1853,  vii.  pp.  106-109),  thus  favoring  the  infer- 
ence that  it  shows  either  an  original  connection  between  the  two  tongues,  or  the 
influence  of  the  Mexican  upon  the  Huaxteco.  Ik  that  as  it  may,  the  word  is  now 
an  integral  part  of  the  Huaxtecan  idiom,  and  was  so  three  hundred  years  ago; 
and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence,  at  least,  to  find  a  local  name  in  a  langu.ige  de- 
rived from  the  Maya  so  closely  connected  with  a  tradition  concerning  the  Toltec 
tribes. 

3  This  indicates  a  local  division  analogous  to  that  of  the  Mixteco. 
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the  outlet  of  the  river,  offering  the  usual  impediments  to 
navigation  into  the  port  of  the  little  city  of  Tuxpan,  which 
stands  about  12  kilometres  (7  miles  English)  up  the  river.  Its 
population,  now  estimated  at  7,cxx5,  is  given  officially  at  5,979 
in  1878,  while  the  whole  district  of  Tuxpan  is  credited  with 
29,393  inhabitants.^  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Tuxpan  River 
extends  the  district  of  Papantla,  half  covered  with  immense 
woods  of  mahogany  cedar.  Its  population  of  21,159  souls  ^ 
(of  which  14,267  are  found  in  the  widely  scattered  pueblo  of 
Papantla  proper)  busies  itself  with  rather  primitive  agriculture, 
of  which  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  maize,  and  vanilla  are  some 
of  the  leading  products.^  Maize  yields  two  annual  crops,  but 
in  the  months  of  November  and  December  of  the  year  1880 
late  and  unusually  heavy  rains  so  thoroughly  devastated  the 
fields  that  Indian  corn  had  to  be  imported  from  New  Orleans. 
The  little  city  of  Tuxpan  enjoys  a  lively  commerce.  If  the 
great  obstacle  of  the  bar  were  removed,  even  large  steamers 
might  safely  anchor  in  the  river ;  and  in  that  case  the  pro- 
jected railroad  line  from  Tuxpan  to  the  City  of  Mexico  would 
speedily  be  built,  —  an  enterprise  threatening  to  the  commer- 
cial preponderance  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.** 

The  Huaxteco  language  is  spoken  to  the  north  of  Tuxpan, 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.°  South  of  it,  and  as  far  down  as 
Vera  Cruz,  several  aboriginal  idioms  are  represented.  Along 
the  coast  the  Nahuatl,  or  Mexican  proper,  now  prevails,  with 


1  Busto,  Estadistica  Je  la  RcpMica  Mexicana^  i.  p.  Ixxi. 

2  Ibid.  p.  Ixxii. 

8  The  vanilla  of  Papantla  is  justly  famous  in  Mexico.  It  grows  as  a  creeper 
on  Swietinia  ma/io:raniy  and  also  on  Attona  oblongi/oiiay  but  at  Papantla  princi- 
pally on  the  former. 

*  The  line  from  Tuxpan  to  the  City  of  Mexico  is  shorter  and  has  an  easier 
grade  than  the  Vera  Cruz  Railroad. 

*  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geografla^  etc.,  iii.  207.  Pimcntel,  Cuadro,  etc.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5- 
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patches  of  the  Totonaco  interspersed.^  The  slopes  of  the 
high  coast-range  are  mostly  settled  by  Totonacas,  but  the 
Nahuatl  Indians  also  have  settlements,  and  in  the  north- 
west corner  there  are  pueblos  in  each  of  which  two,  some- 
times three,  linguistical  stocks  are  represented  ;  among  them 
the  Othomi.  Such  pueblos  were  formed  by  direction  of  the 
missionaries,  —  mostly  Augustines  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, —  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.^ 

There  are  indications  of  striking  changes  in  the  ethnog- 
raphy of  the  region  south  and  southwest  of  Tuxpan,  during 
and  after  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Thus  the  large  pueblo 
of  Papantla  is  now  exclusively  Totonaco  ;  but  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  bishopric  of  Puebla  (then  including  the  whole 
present  State  of  Vera  Cruz),  written  about  1571  or  1572,  it 
appears  that  the  Nahuatl  language  was  then  spoken  there. 
Misantla,  now  exclusively  Totonaco,  then  contained  families 
speaking  Nahuatl.^  Nauhtla,  on  the  coast,  was  regarded  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  as  a  settlement  of  Indians  speak- 
ing the  Mexican  idiom;*   at  present  it  belongs  to  the  To- 

1  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geo^afla^  etc.,  pp.  202-205,  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  pue- 
blos of  both  languages  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 

2  Fray  Joan  de  Grijalva,  Crdnica  de  la  Ordcn  de  A\  P.  S.  Anqustin  en  las  pro- 
vincias  de  la  Nueva  Espaha,  1624.     Edad  I,  cap.  xviii.  p.  32. 

«  Descripcion  del  Obispado  de  Puebla,  hecha  por  el  Chantre  Alotiso  Perez  de 
Andrada,  en  Nombre  del  Cabildo,  sede  vacante,  MS.,  original  belonging  to  D. 
Joaquin  Garcia-Icazbalceta,  p.  9.  On  p.  2  it  is  stated  that  the  bishopric  is 
vacant  through  the  demise  of  D.  Fernando  Villagomcz.  Bishop  Villagomcz 
died  Dec.  3,  1570;  and  his  successor,  D.  Antonio  Ruiz  dc  Morales  y  Medina, 
was  installed  Nov.  i,  1573.  Fray  Agustin  de  Vctancurt,  Teatro  Ahxicano,  re- 
print of  187 1,  vol.  ii.  p.  374- 

*  Torquemada,  Monarchla,  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  x.  pp.  261,  262,  ascribes  the 
settlement  of  the  region  of  Nauhtlan  to  the  Teochichimecas,  and  intimates  that 
they  may  have  been  Otomitcs  I  The  names  of  the  leaders  of  Nauhtlan  whom 
Cortes  had  executed  for  their  attack  on  the  Totonacos  and  their  Spanish  allies 
are  strictly  Nahuatl.  Cortes,  Carta  Segnnda,  in  Vedia,  i.  pp.  26,  27 ;  Bernal 
Diez,  Historia  Verdadera,  etc.,  Vedia,  ii.  cap.  xciii.  xciv.  xcv.  pp.  92-93     The 
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parts  of  Mexico;  namely,  that  jthe  results  of  the  Conquest 
have  been,  so  far  as  the  number  of  aboriginal  population  is 
concerned,  a  displacement ^  rather  than  a  diminution.  Such 
changes  of  location  in  consequence  of  violent  disturbances 
are  natural  to  the  Indian  character.  They  occurred,  too, 
before  the  Conquest,  and  account  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
New  Mexico,^  for  the  abundance  of  ruins  met  with  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  absolute  aboriginal  popula- 
tion, I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  increased  within  the  past  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years. 

The  Totonaco  language  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
same  stock  as  the  Huaxteco,  and  thus  to  be  related  to  the 
Maya  idioms.^  The  Totonacos  were  a  sedentary  tribe  living 
in  houses  built  in  part  of  stone.^  They  used  the  metlatl, 
or  grinding-slab  of  stone,*  dressed  in  cotton,  wrought  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  of  green  stones,  carved  large  blocks  into 
fanciful  shapes  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  and  used  weap- 
ons similar  to  those  of  other  Mexican  tribes.'^  They  appear 
to  have  formed  a  tribal  confederacy  with  the  executive  power 
vested  in  two  pueblos,  —  Cempohual  and  Chiahuitzllan,  —  and 
to  have  allied  themselves  with  tribes  of    Nahuatl  stock  for 


1  I  found  in  New  Mexico,  west  of  Santa  Fe,  ruined  pueblos  almost  at  every 
step.  My  Indians  positively  assured  me  Ihat  these  had  been  occupied,  not 
simultaneously,  but  successively.     The  Indian  seldom  "repairs." 

'^  Orozco  y  IJerra,  Gcograflat  etc.,  p.  20.  Bancroft,  Nat  he  Kaces^  vol.  iii. 
p.  776.  The  latter  boldly  classifies  the  Totonaco  with  the  Maya  \  the  former 
regard ■»  it  as  doubtful,  "  pertenecen  dudosamente." 

3  I  refer  to  the  well-known  descriptions  of  the  conquerors.  The  term  "  cal  y 
canto,"  so  lilx:rally  employed  by  them,  should,  however,  be  taken  with  reserve, 
as  a  comparison  only,  until  the  binding  material  of  the  walls  has  been  duly 
tested. 

*  I  have  been  informed  that  the  usual  fragments  of  metatcs  are  very  com- 
mon, as  well  on  the  site  attributed  to  old  Cempohual  as  in  other  ruined  locali- 
ties of  the  coast  and  slope. 

^  Cortes,  Carta  Se^utida^  p.  14.  Bernal  Diez,  fUstoria  Wrdaihray  cap.  xli. 
p.  36;  cap.  xlv.  p.  39;  cap.  xlvi.  p.  40;  cap.  li.  pp.  44,  45. 
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protection  against  the  inroads  of  the  Mexicans  and  their  con- 
federates of  the  Central  Valley.  It  is  known  how  they  were 
overcome  and  became  tributary  to  the  fierce  invaders.^  At 
the  present  time  the  Totonacos  are  said  to  be  peaceable  In- 
dians (although  others  assert  the  reverse),  but,  in  those  pueb- 
los which  nestle  on  the  slope  of  the  coast-range,  to  cling  with 
great  tenacity  to  their  former  usages  and  customs.  They  are 
conservative  enough  to  have  preserved  (I  was  told),  in  many 
pueblos,  their  communal  tenure  of  lands,  against  the  federal 
laws  of  Mexico.  It  thus  would  appear  that  the  Totonacos 
had  the  same  system  of  landed  tenure  as  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans themselves. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  aboriginal  ruins  are  to  be  foimd 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.'  These  ruins,  however 
numerous,  should  be  explored  according  to  a  system  based  on 
historical  knowledge.  Certain  places  were  inhabited  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  and  it  has  long  been  my  opinion  that 
these  localities  ought  to  be  selected,  identified,  and  thoroughly 
explored  before  others.  The  results  of  discoveries  there  would 
not  only  form  a  healthy  check  on  the  statements  of  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  time  when  the  buildings  were  still  occupied, 
but  they  would  also  become  valuable  criteria  for  judgment 
of  other  localities,  where  the  light  of  documentary  history 
is  absolutely  wanting.  Thus  the  site  of  the  pueblo  of  Cem- 
pohual,  whose  inhabitants  played  such  a  conspicuous  r61e 
in  the  history  of  the  Conquest,  should  become  an  objective 

1  The  most  circumstantial  accounts  are  found  in  Dur^n,  Historia  de  las  Indias 
de  Nurt'a  Espana^  etc.,  vol.  i.  cap.  xxi.  pp.  180-187,  and  cap.  xxiv.  pp.  199-207 ;  . 
in  Fernando  dc  Alvarado  Tezozomoc,  CrSnica  Mexicafuz^  published  by  Sefior  J. 
M.  Vigil  in  1881,  cap.  xxxi.  pp.  325-32S ;  cap.  xxxii.  pp.  329-333 ;  cap.  xxxiv.  xxxv. 
pp.  343-349 ;  and  in  an  anonymous  fragment  entitled  Noticias  Relativas  al  Rei- 
nado  de  Motccuzuma  Ilhuicaminay  pp.  128-130.  The  latter  has  been  printed  by 
my  friend  Vigil  in  the  same  volume  as  the  CrSnica, 

2  Mr.  Bancroft  {Native  Races^  vol.  iv.  cap.  viii.)  has  gathered  all  the  scat- 
tered reports  extant  on  the  antiquities  of  Vera  Cruz. 
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point.  Its  location,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  ruins, 
is  variously  stated.^  At  all  events,  it  was  not  on  the  coast, 
but  on  one  of  the  long  slopes  ascending  towards  the  high 
Cordillera.  The  site  of  Chiahuitztlan  has,  as  yet,  not  be- 
come the  object  of  systematic  research.  In  fact  the  route 
of  Cortds  from  the  gulf-coast  towards  the  interior  has  never 
been  thoroughly  traced,  still  less  explored.  While  we  natu- 
rally tend  to  the  belief  that  he  ascended  towards  the  Cofre 
de  Perote,  this  belief  is  not  based  upon  ascertained  fact. 
Important  ruins  near  the  Puente  NacionaP  seem  to  justify 
the  assumption  that  the  Spaniards  took  that  route ;  but  the 
equally  striking  vestiges  near  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Chi- 
quihuite,  or  Atoyac,  on  the  line  of  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  Mexico,®  remind  the  student  forcibly  of  the  pueblo  of 
Cingapacinga,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Totonaco,  and  graph- 
ically described  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  Conquest.* 

Furthermore,  it  would  be  well  to  examine  the  site  of  Na- 
uhtla,  otherwise  called  Almeria,  —  an  Indian  pueblo  whence 
came  the  first  successful  aggression  upon  the  whites  by  the 
Aborigines.  Nauhtla  lies  on  the  coast,  in  the  apex  of  an 
isosceles  triangle  formed  by  it  and  the  two  Totonaco  pueblos 
of  Papantla  and  Misantla,  At  present  it  is  asserted  to  be 
a  Totonaco  settlement ;   but  whether  it  was  so  three  hun- 


1  Besides  the  locality  now  called  "  Cempoalla,"  I  have  heard  Paso  de  Ovcjas 
also  mentioned  as  the  possible  site  of  the  old  pueblo. 

2  Bancroft,  Native  Rcues^  vol.  iv.  cap.  viii.  pp.  437,  438.  Dr.  Frederick 
Mercker,  of  Huatusco,  described  these  ruins  to  me  as  very  important. 

*  I  at  one  time  thought  that  Cortes  might  have  taken  the  route  by  Orizaba 
or  C6rdoba ;  but  Dr.  Mercker  convinced  me  that  he  could  not  have  done  so. 
The  route  is  impracticable ;  the  apparent  passes  terminate  in  a  cul  dc  sac,  or 
stop  suddenly  on  the  brink  of  an  inaccessible  gorge.  Of  the  road  by  Perote  no 
exploration  has  yet  been  made. 

*  Among  the  many  names,  all  more  or  less  distorted,  which  have  been  given 
to  this  pueblo,  there  is  one  which  appears  to  be  at  least  uncorruptcd.  It  is  given 
by  Andres  de  Tapia  {Kelcuion^  p.  566),  and  reads  "  Tizapancingo." 
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dred  and  sixty  years  ago  is  doubtful.  Considerable  impor<> 
tance  is  to  be  attached  to  such  specific  points  as  these,  since 
they  may  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the  very  remarkable 
ruins  of  Misantla,  Metlatltoyuca,  Tuzapan,  and  of  the  Tajfn, 
near  Papantla. 

My  knowledge  of  these  ruins  is  limited  to  what  has  been 
printed  concerning  them  and  to  hearsay.  I  had  to  abandon 
my  original  plan  of  reaching  Papantla,  on  account  of  a  severe 
attack  of  illness.  The  few  descriptions  and  pictures  of  them 
seem  to  reveal  a  style  of  architecture  perhaps  more  closely 
allied  to  that  of  Yucatan,  Teh uan tepee,  and  Cuernavaca,  than 
to  that  of  Mitla  and  of  the  Central  Valley.^  Still,  as  I  have 
not  seen  the  ruins  myself,  I  can  but  call  attention  to  certain 
apparent  analogies  and  discrepancies,  at  the  risk  of  going 
astray  even  with  such  cautious  premises. 

In  addition  to  the  places  already  mentioned  as  containing 
vestiges  of  aboriginal  architecture,  I  would  state  that  I  have 
heard  mentioned  ruins  at  Cazones,  near  Tuxpan,  and  also 
along  the  Rio  Tuxpan,  below  the  city  itself. 

While  anchored  off  the  bar  at  the  latter  port,  the  traveller 
is  occasionally  treated  to  a  view  of  the  two  gigantic  sum- 
mits of  the  Mexican  coast-range,  —  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  or 
Nauhcampatepetl,  and  the  snow-clad  volcano  of  Orizaba, 
otherwise  called  Volcan  de  San  Andres,  and  in  the  native 
Mexican  language,  "  Citlaltepetl "  or  star-mountain.  The 
latter  lies,  on  an  average,   210  kilometres  (130  miles)  from 


^  Compare  in  Bancroft,  Native  Races^  vol.  iv.,  the  following  plates  :  p.  370 
("  Pyramid  near  Tehuantcpcc  "),  p.  442  ("  Type  of  Pyramids  at  Centla"),  p.  194 
("  Casa  del  Adivino  at  Uxmal  "),  p.  240  ("  Mound  at  Mayapan  "),  p.  443  ("  El 
Castillo  at  Huatusco "),  p.  456  ("Pyramid  at  Tusapan").  In  regard  to  the 
"Tajin"  near  Papantla,  figured  in  the  volume  on  p.  452,  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  it  with  the  restoration  of  the  edifice  of  Xochicalco  (after  Alzate), 
by  Brantz-Mayer,  Mexico  as  it  IViis  and  as  it  Is,  1844,  p.  186.  These  are,  of 
course,  mere  hints,  which  may  prove  utterly  valueless. 
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the  mouth  of  the  river  Tuxpan  ;  the  former  is  much  nearer. 
Owing  to  the  great  altitude  of  both  peaks,  respectively  about 
5,300  and  4,100  metres  (17,400  and  13,400  feet  English), 
they  are  seen  even  at  a  greater  distance  yet.^  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  19th  of  September  of  the  present  year  I  saw 
plainly  the  dark,  dice-like  protuberances  capping  the  broad 
ridge  of  the  Cofre,  while  the  steep,  silvery  cone  of  Orizaba 
loomed  up  above  distant  clouds  far  to  the  south.  (Plate  II.) 
It  so  happened  that  both  times  when  I  made  the  passage 
between  Tuxpan  and  Vera  Cruz  the  sky  was  unusually  hazy, 
even  shrouding  the  details  of  the  coast-line.  Only  the  dense 
forests  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tecolutla,  famous  for  their 
supply  of  mahogany,  and,  further  south,  the  glistening  white 
sand-hills,  or  nManos  along  the  shore  remained  visible. 
The  harbor  of  Nauhtla,  as  well  as  the  historically  famous 
place  of  settlement,  by  direction  of  Cortes,  at  Antigua, 
where  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  was  first  established,^  were 
passed  at  night  ;  and  when,  on  March  i,  1881,  day  began  to 
dawn,  the  first  rays  of  sunlight  fell  on  the  Isla  de  los 
Sacrificios,  low  and  sandy,  with  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  be- 
yond it,  lying  like  Venice  in  the  waters,  with  its  Moorish 
cupolas  and  projecting  wharves,  while  the  snow-clad  Orizaba 
grandly  towered  above  it. 

1  Approaching  the  coast  from  Habana,  the  "  Pico,"  as  the  volcano  of  Orizaba 
is  often  called,  is  seen  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  if  not  two  hundred 
miles,  off.  Owing  to  its  white  glistening  cone  of  snow,  it  is  greeted  by  sailors  as 
"  la  paloma  del  mar."  It  is  singular  that  the  Itincrario  de  Grijalva  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Orizaba.  Bernal  Diez,  who  was  in  the  same  voyage,  distinctly 
mentions  the  sight  of  the  snow-clad  peak  from  **  Guacayualco,"  which  must  be 
the  Rio  Coatzacoalcos, — Ilistoria  Verdadera,  cap.  xii.  p.  ii  :  "  e  lucgo  se  pare- 
ci^ron  las  grandes  sierras  nevadas,  que  en  todo  el  afio  estdn  cargadas  dc  nieve." 
The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Coatzacoalcos  to  the  "  Pico,"  in  a  straight  line, 
is  at  least  two  hundred  miles  English. 

2  The  place  is  still  called  La  Antigua,  from  "  La  Antigua  Villa  Rica  de  la 
Vera  Cruz,"  —  **  the  ancient  (or  old)  town  of  the  true  cross."  Compare  Hum- 
boldt, Essai  Politique  sur  la  NouvclU  Espagne^  edition  of  1827,  vol.  ii.  p.  21a 
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The  island  of  Sacrificios  is  known,  and  has  derived  its 
name,  from  the  human  sacrifices  performed  there  at  the  time 
Juan  de  Grijalva  first  landed  on  it.^  No  vestiges  are  said  to 
be  left  of  the  small  structures  of  stone  described  as  having 
existed  on  it  in  1518;  but  from  the  exceedingly  valuable 
report  on  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico,  left  us  by  the  late 
Colonel  Brantz-Mayer,  we  gather  that  the  burial  vases  and 
other  remains  subsequently  found  there  were  of  the  kind 
noticed  by  the  Spaniards  during  their  first  visit.^  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Indians  who  met  Grijalva  and  afterwards  Cor- 
tes on  the  beach  were  Nahuatl,  but  that  the  beach  itself 
was  not  inhabited,  the  Indian  pueblos  being  situated  towards 
the  interior,  hugging  the  base  of  the  high-coast  range.® 
Were  it  not  for  its  extreme  unhealthiness,  the  vicinity  of 
Vera  Cruz  would  not  be  an  improper  site  for  settlement. 
Indian  villages  might  have  grown  up  there.  Extensive 
swamps  in  which  low  palms  and  calladiums  occasionally 
grow,  and  dry  sandy  patches  here  and  there  covered  with 

^  Itinerario  de  Grijalva,  in  Icazbalccta's  CoUcc.  de  Documentos,  vol.  i.  pp.  296, 
297.     Bernal  Diez,  Historia  Vcrdadera^  etc.,  cap.  xiv.  p.  12;  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  32. 

2  Itinerario  de  Grijalva^  p.  298  :  '*  Mientras  el  capitan  hablaba,  desenterr6  un 
cristiano  dos  jarros  de  alabastro,  dignos  de  ser  presentados  al  Empcrador,  llcnos 
de  piedras  de  muchas  suertes."  These  **  jars "  are  mentioned  also  by  Fran- 
cisco Lopez  de  Gdmara.  Segttnda  Parte  de  la  CrSnica^  etc.,  Vcdia,  i.  p.  299: 
"  Dos  cantarillos  de  alabastro,  llenos  de  diversas  piedras  algo  finas,  y  cntrc  ellas 
una  que  vali6  dos  mil  ducados."  Brantz-Mayer  [^[cxico  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is^ 
pp.  96,  97)  reproduces  a  vase,  of  beautiful  outline,  made  of  white  marble, 
coming  from  the  island  of  Sacrificios.  I  have  seen  similar  vases,  and  prob- 
ably the  identical  one,  at  the  Museo  Nacional  of  Mexico.  It  may  be  of 
alabaster ;  but  any  one  who  has  seen  the  magnificent  veined  and  multi-colored 
marble  of  Tecali,  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  becomes  loth  to  decide  the  question 
without  a  test  bv  the  means  of  acids. 

3  The  beach  was  called  "Chalchiuhcueccan."  The  noted  Abbe  C.  E.  Bras- 
seur  de  Bourbourg  (Histoire  des  Nati'^ns  Civilisees  dti  MSxique  et  de  PAmhique 
Ccfttrale,  vol.  i  p.  143)  mentions  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  between  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  castle  of  Uliia.  It  is  the 
only  notice  of  such  remains  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  Within  times 
accessible  to  fair  tradition,  the  beach  is  reported  as  uninhabited. 
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scrubby  thickets  in  vhich  lanthanas,  red  ab-jtCons.  and  cacti 
dhoMtid,  form  the  most  striking  fcatm^s  of  the  unattractive 
landscape  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  dty.  But 
the  harbor,  however  imperfect,  is  more  accessible  than  any 
other  now  in  use  on  the  same  coast ;  and  this  &ct  accounts 
for  the  great  hold  which  the  city  has  upon  the  commerce 
of  Mexico  with  outside  ports,  —  a  hold  which,  to  the  credit 
of  its  commercial  population,  b  ably  and  skilfully  im- 
proved. 

Only  **  subsoil  **  examination  could  satisfactorily  determine 
the  question  whether  the  shores  of  Vera  Cruz  were  ever 
settled  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  I  am  not 
competent  to  report  whether  antiquities  exist  on  the  beach 
or  not  If,  as  I  am  led  to  suppose,  none  are  found  there, 
then  the  existence  of  buildings  for  worship  on  the  Isla 
de  los  Sacrificios,  far  in  advance  of  the  actual  settlements, 
becomes  an  interesting  feature.  It  finds  a  parallel  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  where  even  the  islands  of  Chincha  were  used 
as  places  of  sacrifice  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland.^ 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of 
Vera  Cruz,  or  rather  to  its  reputation  for  extreme  unhealthi- 
ness. Its  climate,  warm  and  moist,  is  less  trying  for  those 
who  land  there  than  for  such  as  descend  abruptly  into  it 
from  the  central  highlands.  Nine  hours  of  travel  by  the 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  Railroad  bring  the  tourist  from  La 
ICsperanza^  to  the  sea-coast,  —  a  fall  of  over  2,500  metres 
(8,300  feet  English).  Such  a  change  is  strongly  felt.  The 
reputation  of  the  sickliness  of  Vera  Cruz  is  based  on  the 

*  Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon,  La  CrSnica  del  Peni^  in  Vedia,  vol.  ii.  cap.  iv. 
PP*  357 »  35^  »  c*P'  V.  p.  359.  Joseph  de  Acosta,  Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las 
Indias,  1608,  lib.  i.  cap.  xix.  p.  68. 

'  Hnperanza,  although  it  contains  little  more  than  extensive  railroad  build- 
ings and  a  very  good  hotel,  is  one  of  the  main  stopping-places  along  the  whole 
route. 
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prevalence  of  the  **v6mito,'*  or  yellow-fever.  The  disease 
appears  to  be  endemic  there,  with  sporadic  outbursts  of  great 
violence.  During  such  periods  it  sometimes  creeps  inland ; 
and  this  year  it  has,  as  an  epidemic,  ravaged  the  mountain 
slopes  as  far  as  Jalapa  and  C6rdoba,  and  reached  as  near  to 
Orizaba  as  the  Fortin.^ 

The  fact  that  the  beach  proper  was  in  all  probability  almost 
destitute  of  permanent  habitations  until  after  the  Conquest,* 
and  the  absence  of  positive  documents,  render  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  as  yet  to  decide  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  vSmito  existed  on  the  coast  previous  to  the  time  of  early 
Spanish  settlement.  At  all  events,  the  assertion  of  Clavi- 
gero,  that  yellow-fever  appeared  but  recently,  appears  doubt- 
ful.® Of  the  two  great  epidemics  which  devastated  central 
Mexico  about  1545  and  1576,  known  in  part  as  the  cocoliztli^ 
little  is  ascertained  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  charac- 
terized by  copious  nose-bleeding.  This  would  seem  rather  to 
connect  them  with  the  mazaquiauitl^  or  spotted  typhus,  now 
common  in  the  State  of  Puebla  among  the  Indians,  than  with 
the  vdmito  proper.* 

^  For  these  places  I  refer  to  the  map  of  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  Railroad 
executed  by  Garcia-Cubas. 

^  I  do  not  consider  occasional  discoveries  along  the  shore,  even  if  "  subsoil/' 
any  proof  of  former  habitation.  The  statement  by  Brasseur,  referred  to  in  a 
previous  note»  needs  confirmation.  The  Abb^  has  supposed  a  town  of  ''  Chal- 
chiuhcueccan,"  which  never  existed. 

'  Abb^  F.  X.  Clavigero,  Geschichte  von  Mexico^  1789,  vol.  ii.  pp.  460,  461, 
note  (n).  This  is  a  German  translation  of  the  Italian  original,  Storia  di 
Afessico. 

*  The  mazaquiauitl,  or  mazaqitauitl  as  Dr,  Mercker  has  given  mc  the 
word,  is  common  around  Puebla.  It  is  endemic  in  that  region,  and  prevails 
mostly  among  the  Indians.  With  due  deference  to  the  authority'  quoted,  I  still 
have  doubts  about  the  word.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  it  might  be 
matlazahuatl,  or  at  least  the  same  disease.  Humboldt  {Essas  Politique  sur  la 
^ottvelU  Espagne^  vol.  iv.  pp.  161,  162)  identifies  the  matlasahuatl  with  the  coco- 
liztlioi  1545  and  1576.  Both  the  matlazahuatl  {oi  later  epidemics  at  least)  and 
the  so-called  masaquiauitl  of  to-day  were  and  are  confined  to  the  high  table- 
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The  coast-region  extending  between  the  beach  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  entrance  into  the  gorges  of  the  high  Cordil- 
lera at  the  Chiquihuite,  or  Atoyac,  is  a  low,  sandy,  and 
marshy  plain.  Although  there  is  no  lack  of  either  water  or 
heat,  vegetation  is  stunted,  possibly  in  part  owing  to  the 
periodical  excess  of  both  elements.  This  plain  is  not  thickly 
peopled  along  the  line  of  the  road ;  and  the  people  are  all 
classified  (the  Creoles  and  foreigners  of  course  excepted) 
among* the  Nahuatl,  or  of  the  same  linguistical  stock  as 
the  Mexicans  proper.^ 

The  Cordillera  presents  an  abrupt  dark-green  front  of  lofty 
mountains,  above  which  towers  the  snow-clad  Orizaba.  The 
road  enters  the  highlands  through  the  narrow  and  verj-  pic- 
turesque pass  of  the  Atov-ac,  and  the  scener)-  changes.  In 
appalling  cur\'es  we  wind  our  way  upwards  through  gorges, 
along  fearful  chasms  and  slopes  covered  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant vegetation  of  the  tropics.  In  the  little  \-alleys  beneath, 
thatched  roofs  of  Indian  dwellings  rise  among  plantains  and 
tree-like  shrubs  of  hibiscus,  covered  with  large  scarlet  blos- 
soms. An  occasional  hacienda  apj)ears  in  the  distance,  like 
a  white  quadrangular  fort :  also  villages,  with  the  Moorish 
dome  of  their  church  peeping  out  of  thick  tolia-c.  It  is  the 
landscape  of  the  tropics  resting,  as  it  were,  on  the  southern 
Alps,  where  they  descend  towards  the  plains  of  Lonibardy. 

Unds.  Ic  i^  doubttu!  as  to  the  /; v.';*.- ::.•;.•:  I  may  add  here,  in  rcrererrce  to  the 
Uct  that  t>-:>  year  the  rvw.-.v  reached  a>  h:^h  as  the  Fortin  above  C'^rd. '.:>a  and 
ver-.-  -car  to  <  V-zaba.  that  the  height  ot  Cordoba,  accord  :i^  t.^  K.  ».»u:::em:n.  as 
reported  in  Fi^d-mj.nTt:  Ji'/;'-.'.*/i.Vcij  Mict'ic.lun^v.  ixx),  p.  -^c.  '>  OJ.S  metres 
<;,cu  J^'«i«t  English'.  According  to  Huiix'^'"dt  . /'v.:;  .^.■.■;.-. /.v.,  etc..  \o:  iv.  p. 
MJi  the  hacienda  de!  Encero  was.  at  his  limc.  the  highest  i:--.":  -  i  :he  d:<tase. 
He  deter:nir.ed  :t5  altiuide  to  be  OJS  metres  d:<<^  The  -xvu'  jir:v  .t  t*\:>  year's 
spread  ot  the  vomif  ««ms  to  consist,  therefore,  not  >«.^  TTvjch  i-.  i:>  havi-:^ 
reached  a  higher  elevation  above  s«a-tevcu  as  ia  its  havinj^  jjoiic  further  iaLiad, 
fcllowintr  the  central  artery  o€  traTcL 
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On  the  beautiful  morning  of  March  2,  1881,  when  I  first 
passed  through  this  wonderful  region,  the  summit  of  Ori- 
zaba rose  above  the  glorious  landscape  like  a  cone  of  molten 
silver,  in  a  cloudless  sky.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road,  about 
10  kilometres  (six  miles)  east  of  C6rdoba,  Mr.  A.  G.  Alexan- 
der, the  skilful  American  photographer  of  Vera  Cruz,  noticed 
several  ruined  mounds,  one  of  which  in  particular  was  "  very 
large,  and  made  of  a  kind  of  stone  which  is  not  found  in  the 
vicinity."  He  excavated  it  to  some  extent,  and  found  stone 
statues,  arrow-heads  of  obsidian  and  flint ;  also,  heads  of  clay 
and  fragments  of  common  pottery.  The  locality  may  be  one 
of  those  mentioned  by  Dupaix,^  and,  after  him,  in  the  great 
work  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,^  near  Amatlan  de  los  Reyes. 

The  houses  of  the  natives  on  the  coast  (Plate  III.)  and 
in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  lower  coast-range  are  of  upright 
reeds  or  canes,  very  airy,  and  with  steep,  four-sided  roofs 
of  thatch,  palm-leaves,  or  leaves  of  the  maguey.  Each  fam- 
ily has  often  two  and  three  houses  ;  and,  in  case  there  is  but 
one,  it  is  so  subdivided  as  to  correspond  to  the  three  build- 
ings.    I  shall  return  to  this  peculiarity  hereafter. 

From  Cordoba,  which  appears  shrouded  by  plantations  of 
coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  by  tropical  fruit-trees  of  many 
kinds,  and  blooming  with  the  exquisite  flowers  of  the  hibis- 
cus, the  road  rapidly  approaches  the  true  slopes  of  the  great 
volcano.  Already  occasional  glimpses  through  side-gorges 
reveal  for  a  short  time  these  slopes  in  their  broad  extent 
and  oppressive  grandeur.  At  Orizaba  the  giant  bursts 
out  into  full  view  ;  and  as  the  city  lies  (according  to  E. 
Guillemin)    1,282  metres  above   the   level   of  the   gulf,^   the 

^  Kingsborough,  Antiquities  of  Mexico,,  vol.  v.  pp.  213,  214  ;  vol.  vi.  pp.  424, 
425;  vol.  iv.  plate  iv.  figs.  8  and  9. 

*  Native  Kacesy  vol.  iv.  p.  435. 

•  Petermann's  Geographische  Mittheilungen,  1869,  P*  230. 
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Pico  (its  height  being  5,295  metres,  or  17,368  feet  English, 
according  to  Garcfa-Cubas)  towers  4,013  metres  (12,162  feet) 
above  it,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  40  kilometres  (25 
miles  English)  to  the  N.N.E.  I  mention  these  figures  so  as 
to  give  an  idea  of  relative  proportions  and  their  effect 

The  districts  of  Orizaba  and  C6rdoba  are  among  the  most 
populous  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  former,  in  1878, 
contained  41,545  inhabitants  (of  which  14,161  were  in  the 
city);  the  latter,  36,098,  —  11,302  of  which  were  included  in 
the  town  of  C6rdoba.  The  population  of  the  whole  State 
being  given  at  504,970,  it  follows  that  these  two  adjoining 
districts  together  contain  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  whole 
number.^ 

The  name  Orizaba  is  a  corruption  of  the  Nahuatl  word 
"  Ahuilizapan,"  of  uncertain  etymology.  Hardly  anything  is 
known  about  the  tribe  peopling  this  territory  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Indian  tradition  represents  them 
as  allies  of  the  Totonacos  of  the  coast  against  a  common 
enemy,  the  Mexicans  and  their  confederates.^  These  Iro- 
quois of  the  South  —  as  their  mode  of  conquest,  their  ferocity 
and  organization  for  the  purpose  of  warfare,  may  justify  us  in 
calling  them  — had  reached  in  their  forays  the  vicinity  of  the 
peak  of  Orizaba,^  from  two  opposite  directions.  After  the 
bloody  and   protracted   conflicts   with   the   tribe   of   Chalco, 

*  HmsX-O, Estadlstica^  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxi. 

2  Orizaba,  alone,  never  appears  conspicuous.  Even  Fernando  de  Alba  Ixtlil- 
xochitl,  Relaciones  histdricas^  in  Kingsborough,  vol.  ix.,  Ociava  Rclacion^  does  not 
mention  it  among  the  older  settlements. 

*  They  fell  on  tribe  after  tribe,  leaving  the  most  powerful  ones  untouched. 
Thus  they  "  rounded "  the  great  volcano,  leaving  Atlixco,  with  the  strongly 
fortified  pueblo  of  Quauhquechollan — now  Huacachula — and  the  numerous 
tribe  of  Cholula,  to  the  north.  Cholula  was  separated  from  Tepeaca  by  the 
unoccupied  country  where  the  city  of  La  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  now  stands, 
and  had  no  claim  upon  any  connection  with  it.  When,  therefore,  the  Valley 
Confederates,  after  overpowering  Chalco,  crept  up  to  Tepeaca,  the  latter  surren- 
dered almost  without  resistance. 
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the  passage  to  the  south  of  the  great  volcano  of  Popoca* 
tepetl  was  open  to  them,  and  they  took  advantage  of  it  to 
fall  upon  the  tribe  of  Tepeaca,  southeast  of  the  present  city 
of  Puebla.  After  exacting  tribute  from  that  pueblo  and  its 
neighbors  of  Tecamachalco,  they  found  themselves  within  con- 
venient reach  of  the  fertile  valleys  around  Orizaba.^  About 
the  same  period  it  appears  that  they  also  descended  upon  the 
coast  from  the  north  side  of  the  volcano  of  Orizaba.  The 
pueblos  of  Tuxpan,  Tamapachco,  Toxtepec,^  and  others  had 
provoked  the  ire  of  the  confederates  by  an  act  of  treachery 
not  uncommon  among  the  Indians  of  Mexico.  They  had 
murdered  some  traders  from  the  pueblos  of  the  Central 
Valley,  who  were  visiting  the  fairs  then  held  every  twenty 
days,  more  or  less,  in  each  pueblo.^  It  was  a  provocation 
welcome  to  the  Valley  Confederates.  The  distance  was  no 
impediment  to  them.  Marching  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
northeast,  they  fell  upon  the  Huaxtecos  of  the  coast  and  over- 
powered them  with  the  usual  slaughter.*  Thus  the  road  to 
Orizaba  was  open  to  the  Mexicans  and  their  allies  from  two 
sides ;  but  it  appears  that  they  approached  the  ill  fated  tribe 
from  the  west,  through  what  is  now  the  State  of  Puebla.  An 
insolent  demand  upon  it  for  tribute,  under  the  disguise  of 
"  presents,"  was  the  first  formal  intimation  of  danger.  This 
demand  was  refused  on  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  the  Tlaxcal- 

1  No  tribe  of  any  consequence,  only  thinly  inhabited  lands  with  scattered 
settlements,  intervened  between  Tepeaca  and  the  valley  of  Orizaba. 

^  Noticias  relativas  al  rtinado  de  MuUcuzuma  Ilhuicamina  in  Biblioteca  Mexi- 
cana^  p.  128.  Tczozomoc,  CrSnica^  etc.,  ibid.  cap.  xxviii.  pp.  312,  313.  Durin, 
Historia  di  las  Indias  de  Nueva  Espana,  vol.  i.  cap.  xix.  pp.  165-174.  Ixtlilxochitl, 
Histoire  des  Chichimiques  ou  des  ancUfu  rots  de  TeMcuco,  vol.  i.  cap.  xl.  pp.  2S6-288. 
Vetancurt,  Teatro,  etc.,  vol.  i. ;  Parte  Segunda,  cap.  xv.  pp.  300-302. 

'  Dur4n,  Historia^  etc.,  vol.  i.  cap.  xix.  p.  165.  Tezozomoc,  Cr^ka^  etc,  cap. 
xxxviii.  p.  310. 

^  Noticias  relativas  al  reinado^  etc,  p.  128.  Dur&n,  IlisttfHa^  etc.,  vol.  i.  cap. 
xix.  pp.  165-174.  Tezozomoc,  CrSnica^  etc.,  cap.  xxviii.  pp.  312,  313.  Torque- 
mada,  ATonarchia^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlviii.  p.  160  (of  vol.  i.). 
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tecos,  who  promised  to  assist  their  neighbors  should  they  be 
assailed.^  The  latter,  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
their  refusal,  allied  themselves  at  once  with  the  Totonacos  of 
Cempohual,  and  Quiahuitztlan  or  Chiahuitztlan  ;  but  the  Mexi- 
cans, Tezcucans,  and  Tlacopans  were  too  swift  for  them.  By 
moving  their  warriors  to  the  south  of  Popoca-tepetl  they  not 
only  struck  the  most  direct  trail  towards  Orizaba,  but  also 
placed  the  tribes  of  Huexotzinco,  Quauhquechollan,  and 
Cholula,  all  independent  and  more  or  less  at  war  with  the 
Tlaxcaltecos,  between  the  latter  and  their  own  war-party. 
The  coast  people  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  a  fearful  devas- 
tation of  the  country  began,  which  terminated  in  its  submis- 
sion to  the  Valley  Confederates.  It  appears  that  the  Tlaxcal- 
tecans  either  failed  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  assistance,  or  came 
too  late ;  at  all  events  their  warriors  did  not  participate  in  the 
conflict,^  but  having  perceived  that,  by  overpowering  the  tribe 

1  The  attack,  or  rather  the  provocation  to  an  attack,  upon  the  tribe  of  Orizaba 
by  the  Mexicans  and  their  allies  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  aborigi- 
nal history  in  Mexico.  It  fully  explains  the  wars  between  Mexico  and  the  valley 
on  one  side,  and  Tlaxcallan  and  the  plain  of  Puebla  on  the  other  side.  The 
general  belief  has  been  that  these  continuous  wars  were  the  result  of  a  formal 
agreement  among  the  allies ;  that  they  were  carried  on  at  stated  intervals  and 
for  religious  objects.  They  have  been  gravely  termed  the  "Holy  War,"  — 
Guerra  Sap'ada.  It  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  that  even  those  authors 
who  arc  most  responsible  for  the  strange  idea  of  regular  expeditions  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  captives,  all  place  the  beginning  of  these  combats  after  the 
successful  forays  of  the  Mexicans  and  their  allies  upon  Orizaba,  which  forays 
completely  isolated  Tlaxcallan.  I  refer  to  Ixtlilxochitl,  Histoire  dcs  Chichim^qtics^ 
etc.,  vol.  i.  cap.  xli.  p.  292, — to  be  compared  with  cap.  xl. ;  Torqucmada,  vol. 
i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlix.  pp.  160-162,  Monarchla^  etc. ;  but  the  latter,  in  lib.  ii.  cap. 
Ixx.  pp.  197,  199,  gives  such  a  clear,  sensible,  and  therefore  credible  statement 
of  the  true  cause  of  the  wars  in  question,  that  it  completely  dispels  the  notions 
of  the  "  conventional "  fights  which  have  been  so  commonly  believed.  That 
chapter  should  be  copied  entire ;  but  as  it  is  too  long  for  this  volume  I  very 
earnestly  refer  the  student  to  it.  Furthermore,  when  the  Spaniards  began  to 
treat  with  the  Tlaxcaltecos  the  latter  did  not  mention  the  "  Holy  War,"  but 
complained  that  they  were  held  surrounded,  and  kept  out  of  salt,  cotton,  and 
other  necessities  of  life.     Cort<?s,  Carta  Segunda^  p.  18. 

2  Tczozomoc,  CrSnica^  etc.,  cap.  xxxi.,  xxxii.  p.  331.     Torquemada,  Mori" 
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of  Orizaba  and  the  Totonacos,  the  Mexicans  held  their  own 
territory  completely  surrounded,  they  secretly  instigated  the 
former  to  revolt.  Yielding  to  these  counsels  and  renewed 
assurances  of  aid,  the  Orizabans  and  their  associates  smoth- 
ered the  confederate  tribute-gatherers  with  the  smoke  of 
red  pepper  {chile),  and  killed  the  Mexican  traders.^  The  re- 
venge which  the  confederates  of  the  valley  took  was  prompt 
and  bitter,  and  ever  thereafter  the  Totonacos  especially  were 
treated  with  particular  severity.  Their  complaints  about  it 
to  Cortes  furnish  an  idea  of  the  hardships  to  which  they  had 
to  submit  at  the  hands  of  their  vindictive  and  fierce  con- 
querors.* Orizaba  itself  must  have  sufiFered  terribly  during 
these  wars,  for  it  never  afterwards  appears  with  any  degree 
of  prominence. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  occurrences,  for  the 
reason  that  they  forcibly  illustrate  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Mexico  in  the  century  previous  to  the  advent  of  Cort6s.  The 
fact  that  the  Valley  Confederates  could  freely  sweep  around 
the  range  of  theiii^most  powerful  enemy,  crushing  one  tribe 
after  another  in  detail,  and  finally  isolating  completely  the 
tribe  of  Tlaxcallan,  shows  how  loose  intertribal  relations  were, 
and  how  distant  yet  were  the  conceptions  of  a  state  or  of  a  nation 
among  the  aborigines  of  Mexico.    That  even  the  Mexicans  them- 

archidy  etc.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlix.  p.  162,  mentions  a  combined  attack  of  the  warriors  of 
Tlaxcallan,  Huexotzinco,  and  Cholula  upon  the  rear  of  the  Mexicans.  But  the 
specifically  Mexican  sources  do  not  speak  of  it;  and  they  would  not  have  failed 
to  do  so,  since,  as  the  result  showed,  such  an  attack  would  have  redounded  to 
the  honor  of  Mexican  prowess. 

^  Durin,  Historia^  etc.,  vol.  i.  cap.  xxiv.  pp.  200,  201.  Tezozomoc,  Crdnica^ 
cap.  xxxiv.  p.  344.  This  mode  of  smothering  with  chile  is  represented  in  the  large 
paintings  of  Cuauhtlancingo,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  speak.  The  aboriginal 
houses  having  no  windows,  it  was  easy  to  stifle  any  one  within  by  closing  the  door, 
after  having  built  a  large  fire,  with  red  pepper  in  abundance  on  it,  inside. 

*  Compare  Tezozomoc,  Crdnica^  etc.,  cap.  xxxv.  p.  347,  with  Cortes,  Carta 
Segunda^  p.  13,  and  Bernal  Dicz,  Historia  verdadcra,  etc.,  cap.  xli.  p.  36^  cap. 
xlvi.  pp.  40,  41. 
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selves  had  no  thought  or  knowledge  of  unification  or  consolida- 
tion,—  this  I  believe  that  I  have  elsewhere  proved,  basing  my 
conclusions  principally  upon  the  events  of  the  Conquest,  when 
Cortes  availed  himself  of  the  same  disconnected  tribal  soci- 
ety which  the  Mexicans  had  overrun,  leaving  it  untouched 
in  its  fundamental  arrangement,  as 
the  most  dangerous  weapon  against 
them  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
aggressor.' 

Orizaba  is  not  devoid  of  ancient 
relics.  Besides  those  mentioned  by 
Dupaix  and  Bancroft,'  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  relief  represented  in 
the  accompanying  figure,  which  is  a 
copy  of  a  drawing  of  which  a  photo- 
graph was  given  to  me  by  my  friend 
Chavero.  The  relief  which  it  repre- 
sents stood,  in  1865,  in  a  wall  of  the 
tannery  of  Tepallaxco  in  Orizaba. 
The  stone  is  1.41  metres  (4  feet  8 
inches)  high,  and  0.54  metres  (about 
21   inches)  broad. 

While  at  Tehuacan,  in  the  State  of 

Bf'  y  V  Hlj^jX       Puebla,  I  met  Indians  from  Orizaba, 
/'  £l^E\\/  J      They  speak  the  Nahuatl,  but  with  a 
FicuRB  I.  more  guttural  sound  than  usual,  and 

they  appear  slow  of  speech.  In  view  of  the  actual  degene- 
racy of  the  Nahuatl  idiom,  the  question  suggests  itself  whether 
this  peculiarity  of  sound  in  the  utterance  of  Indians  who 
live  more  secluded  than  the  glib  tongued  aborigines  of  the 
plains  of  Puebla,  with  their  soft  labial  and  lingual  pronun- 
ciation, is  not  perhaps  the  result  of  a  purer  preservation  of 

1  Art  of  iV.ir  and  Modi  of  Warfare ;  also.  Social  Organisalion  and  Mode  of 
Gatemmeni  of  Iki  Amiml  Mexican!. 

a  Native  Races,  elc,  vol.  iv.  pp.  43S.  436- 
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the  language  on  the  part  of  the  former.^  The  Indians  of  the 
mountains  about  Orizaba  —  not  those  seen  in  or  about  the 
city  so  much  as  those  living  outside  of  it  —  show  two  pecu- 
liarities, shared  by  them  in  common  with  other  Nahuatl 
pueblos  of  the  Sierra  de  Zongolica.^  One  is  the  wearing 
of  long  sidelocks,  melenaSy  corresponding  exactly  to  the  me- 
lotes  of  the  New-Mexican  "  Pueblos,"  and  declared  by  the 
latter  to  be  a  peculiar  token  of  their  being  sedentary  Indians.^ 
The  other  is  the  tzoh-mitl^  an  earthbrown  sarape,  often  fast- 
ened around  the  waist  by  a  girdle  or  cincture.  It  is  of  a 
coarse  thick  wool,  very  appropriate  to  the  high  altitudes  in 
which  its  wearers  commonly  live. 

From  Orizaba  the  ascent  by  the  road  increases  in  steep- 
ness, and  the  scenery  grows  correspondingly  wilder.  The 
graceful  palms  gradually  disappear,  and  beyond  Maltrata  the 
rise  becomes  extremely  rapid.  We  are  left  in  doubt  as  to 
what  should  be  most  admired,  —  the  sublime  grandeur  of 
Nature,  or  the  remarkable  efforts  of  man  to  improve  every 
chance,  every  inch  almost,  for  establishing  safe  rapid  tran- 
sit. As  the  road  winds  up  from  the  valley  of  Maltrata  in 
daring  curves,  along  precipices  the  very  thought  of  which 
might  turn  weak  heads,  we  forget  the  depth  of  the  chasm, 
the  proximity  of  the  brink,  because  everywhere  tropical  veg- 
etation, has  secured  a  foothold,  gracing  a  dangerous  ledge 
with  radiant  blossoms,  softening  dizzy  slopes  with  a  mellow 

^  There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  pronunciation  of  the  Indians  of 
Orizaba  and  those  of  Puebla  and  vicinity.  The  former  speak  in  a  more  infan- 
tile manner. 

^  The  Sierra  de  Zongolica  extends  south  of  the  volcano  of  Orizaba  until 
near  Tehuacan. 

'  Melena  is  an  old  Spanish  word  signifying  about  the  same  as  '*  sidelocks." 
It  is  singular  that  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Indians  of  Mexico 
should  have  the  same  characteristic  "  cut  *'  of  hair.  It  is  met  with,  however, 
only  among  the  remoter  Pueblos  of  the  Sierra. 

^  The  word  is  not  in  the  vocabularies.    I  give  it  as  I  heard  it  spoken. 
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tint  €A  green.  If  the  same  heights  were  bare,  they  would  be 
awful ;  here  the)'  are  only  bewitching.  As  we  look  down  to 
a  constantly  increasing  depth,  the  green  valleys  contract,  and 
the  village-plats  dwindle  to  miniature  ground-plans,  —  finally 
to  mere  spots.  We  pass  through  tunnel  after  tunnel,  until  at 
last  Boca  del  Monte  is  reached ;  ihe  air  blows  cool,  even 
chilly ;  dark  pines  cover  the  mountain-sides ;  and  on  our  right, 
towers,  in  close  proximity,  the  summit  of  the  volcano  of 
Orizaba. 

Less  than  nine  hours  of  travel  have  carried  us  through 
three  zones,  representing  a  vertical  stratum  of  2,500  metres 
(8,300  feet^,  but  with  a  horizontal  basis  of  less  than  80  kilo- 
metres (50  miles  English).  Along  this  route,  we  have  passed 
through  a  series  of  changes,  in  vegetation  and  climate,  of  the 
most  striking  character.  These  changes,  and  consequent 
contrasts,  are  characteristic  of  Central  Mexico,  and  they 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  mankind.  To  over- 
come them,  certain  advances  in  knowledge,  a  certain  progress 
in  mechanical  arts,  are  absolutely  needed  ;  otherwise  the 
groups  of  settlers,  established  in  favorable  positions,  remain 
secluded  from  each  other,  and  each  group  tends  to  form  local 
tyf)cs  which,  in  course  of  time,  may  exhibit  great  changes 
from  the  original  features.  This  may  take  place  as  well  in 
language  as  in  physical  constitution  ;  and  in  treating  of  the 
linguistics  or  craniology  of  Mexico  this  fact  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of. 

The  Tierra  Fria,  or  "cold  region,"  through  which  the  road 
passes  after  leaving  Boca  del  Monte  becomes,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Kspcranza,  a  cold,  rather  barren  looking  highland, 
without  any  of  the  wildly  picturesque  scenery  of  the  lower 
mountains  ;  but  the  change  is  so  sudden  that  its  very  bleak- 
ness, —  with  enormous  prickly  pears,  dwarfish  and  ill-shapen 
palms,   and  tall   viagney  plants  as  types  of  vegetation,  and 
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the  gigantic  pyramid  of  Orizaba  towering  in  full  view  to 
the  East,  —  has  the  effect  of  a  successfully  performed  change 
in  theatrical  scenery.  However  remarkable  and  strange  the 
appearance  of  this  region  is  at  first  sight,  it  grows  very  monot- 
onous as  it  becomes  familiar.  The  air  is  cold,  especially  at 
daybreak,  when  clouds  of  mist  rise  from  the  lower  fields  and 
roll  up  to  the  summit  of  the  volcano,  there  to  be  dispelled  by 
the  rising  sun.  It  is  particularly  cheerless  and  dismal  if, 
later  in  the  day,  clouds  settle  on  the  high  tops  and  gradually 
sink  until  the  lower  slopes  alone  are  visible,  while  an  icy  wind 
from  the  East  drives  the  shivering  stranger  into  the  comfort- 
able rooms  of  Mr.  Pierre  Maurel's  station  hotel.  We  instinc- 
tively feel  that  this  high  plateau  is  ill  fitted  for  the  abode  of 
man,  and  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  remains  of  aborig- 
inal occupation  are  not  numerous.  The  gentlemen  whom  I 
consulted  informed  me  that  there  were  some  tlalteles  or  teteUs^ 
—  little  mounds  of  stone  supposed  to  mark  burial  places,^  — 
in  the  hills  around  Esperanza,  and  that  on  a  high  eminence 
about  7  kilometres  (4  miles)  southeast  of  the  station  the 
remains  of  "  fortifications  "  are  still  visible.  I  must  here 
remark  that  terms  derived  from  a  more  advanced  kind  of 
architecture,  while,  of  course,  commonly  used  by  natives  as 
well  as  by  foreigners  for  the  description  of  ruins,  should 
always  be  accepted  as  comparative  only,  and  never  as  abso- 
lutely descriptive. 

The  Indian  population,  which  is  of  the  Nahuatl  stock,  scat- 
ters itself  around  the  peak  of  Orizaba  very  much  as  the  val- 
leys radiating  from  that  central  eminence  expand  in  their 
downward  course.^     It  is  scanty  near  Esperanza.     There  are 

^  These  teieles  are  well  described  by  Professor  Gumesindo  Mendoza,  "  Idolo 
Azteca  de  Tipo  Chino,"  in  AnaUs  dd  Museo  Nacional  de  Mixico,,  vol.  i.  pp.  39, 
40.  Those  teteUs  which  I  saw,  near  Atlixco,  were  of  stone,  —  in  fact  rude  stone- 
heaps  ;  but  they  may  have  become  shapeless  through  decay. 

2  Orozco  y  Berra  Geografiay  etc.,  p.  211. 
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some  pueblos  which,  like  San  Andr6s  Chalchicomola,  are 
very  thriving.  The  large  Itaciendas,  however,  are  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  Creoles,  Spaniards,  or  French  settlers,  and 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  "  Hacendados,"  in  a  quiet, 
seemingly  unobtrusive  manner,  is  of  great  moment 

The  houses  of  the  aborigines  are  of  the  same  shape  as 
those  of  the  coast,  —  rectangular,  with  roofs  at  a  high  pitch, 
—  but  the  material  of  which  they  are  built  is  changed  to  suit 
the  climate.  The  walls  are  frequently  of  adobe  or  stone,  and 
the  roofs,  instead  of  being  of  thatch  or  palm-leaves,  are  made 
of  boards  (similar  to  our  common  clap-boards,)  fastened  with 
two  wooden  nails.  The  same  kind  of  roof  I  noticed,  subse- 
quently, on  a  few  houses  east  of  the  great  volcano  of  Mexico, 
Popoca-tepetl,  and  particularly  in  the  territory  of  the  for- 
mer tribe  of  Chalco,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  same 
mountain. 

In  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  desert  landscape  of  this 
plateau  becomes,  not  enlivened,  but,  so  to  say,  broken  up,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  high  stalks  of  the  flowering  maguey^  or 
agave.  These  stalks,  surmounted  by  a  whorl  of  dull-colored 
blossoms,  are  visible  at  a  great  distance. 

After  traversing  a  country  very  similar  to  the  surroundingfs 
of  Esperanza,  a  downward  grade  is  struck  beyond  San  Mar- 
cos, and  the  insensible  decline  to  the  central  basin  of  Mexico 
begins.  It  is  very  gradual,  and  the  changes  in  vegetation 
appear  only  in  the  frequency  of  the  maguey  as  a  "  culture 
plant,*'  and  in  the  occasional  presence  of  the  copal-quahuitl^ 
pini,  or  gum-tree.^  More  and  more  the  Malinche  becomes 
prominent  above  the  surrounding  landscape.  This  isolated 
peak,  in  the  recesses  of  whose  summit  snow  remains  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  although  unseen  from  the  base,  rises  ac- 
cording to  Almazan  4,107  metres  (13,470  feet  English)  above 

1  Sckinus  molle. 
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sea-level.^  It  was  long  the  object  of  superstitious  worship  by 
the  aborigines  living  at  its  base,^  and  was  claimed  and  held  by 
the  tribe  of  Tlaxcallan.*  The  home  of  the  Tlaxcaltecos,  whose 
territory  we  enter  near  Huamantla,  lies  about  25  kilometres 
(16  miles)  W.N.W.  of  the  Malinche.  Tlaxcala  itself  is  at 
present  in  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  bald  ridges,  the  old 
pueblo  extending  to  some  of  their  slopes.  Tlaxcala  has  occu- 
pied in  history  a  very  conspicuous  place.  Owing  to  a  mis- 
conception of  aboriginal  institutions  it  has  been  palmed  off  as 
a  kind  of  Mexican  Switzerland,  as  a  free  republic  in  the  midst 
of  despotically  ruled  communities.  Such  was  not  the  case. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  fundamental  difference  between 
the  social  organization  and  mode  of.  government  of  the  Tlax- 
caltecos  and  that  of  the  Mexican  tribe;*  but  the  exceptional 
geographical  position  of  the  latter,  and  the  natural  barrenness 
of  their  land,^  led  them  to  seek  means  of  subsistence  from 
abroad.    The  confederacy  of  tribes  grew  out  of  tribal  organi- 

1  Map  of  the  State  of  Puebla.  It  is  the  only  statement  of  the  altitude  of  the 
Malinche  which  I  have  found.     How  far  it  is  reliable  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

2  Torquemada,  Manarchia^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  276. 

*  But  not  exclusively.  Neither  was  it,  as  has  been  supposed,  their  main 
place  of  refuge.  The  distance  is  too  great,  and  the  ground  intervening  unfavor- 
able for  defence.  It  was  the  ridge,  or  ridges,  above  Tlaxcala,  upon  which  the 
Indians  retired  for  safety. 

*  The  Tlaxcaltecos  were  organized  in  four  localized  phratries^  like  the  Mexi- 
cans. Two  elective  chiefs,  —  that  is,  elective  in  regard  to  the  individual,  but 
with  heredity  of  office  in  a  certain  gensy  —  formed  the  nominal  head  of  the 
tribe.  The  true  directive  power,  however,  lay  in  the  Council  of  the  tribe. 
The  tribe  of  Mexico  had  a  similar  organization.  What  created  an  apparent  dis- 
similarity was  the  Confederacy  of  the  Valley-tribes,  with  its  chief-captain  always 
taken  from  the  Mexicans.  As,  in  the  single  tribe,  the  war-chief  office  was  he- 
reditary in  the  gens^  so,  in  the  confederacy,  the  same  office  became  hereditary  in 
the  trihe. 

^  The  Mexican  tribe  was  limited  to  a  small  area  of  cultivable  land.  It  was, 
therefore,  comparatively  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  Tlaxcalte- 
cos, on  the  other  hand,  controlled  a  veritable  "bread-country,"  as  the  name  im- 
plies. In  the  course  of  less  than  two  hundred  years  the  idles  were  changed, 
through  the  murderous  activity  of  the  former  and  the  lack  of  energy  of  the 
latter. 
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zation,  and  the  greater  ability  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Central 
Valley  gave  to  their  confederacy  a  power  of  aggression  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  aboriginal  cluster  in  the  same 
country.^  The  Valley  tribes,  of  course,  assailed  the  Tlaxcal- 
tecos,  and  the  latter  withstood  their  attacks  ;  but  it  is  an  utter 
mistake  to  look,  for  a  parallel  of  these  wars,  to  the  campaigns 
of  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  or  to  those  of  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy against  the  Swiss.  In  order  to  understand  them,  a 
study  of  the  conquests,  or  rather  devastations,  by  the  Iroquois 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  will  furnish  the  best  material.^ 
The  Tlaxcaltecos  were  as  much  the  equals  of  the  Mexicans, 
in  savage  craft,  cunning,  and  ferocity,  as  were  the  Hurons 
and  Andastes  of  the  Iroquois  ;  but  while  the  Mexicans,  like 
the  Iroquois,  looked  to  strengthening  their  confederacy  as  the 
means  of  increase  in  power,  and  consequent  security  of  sub- 
sistence,^ the  Tlaxcaltecos  remained  stationary  in  tribal  isola- 
tion, although  the  material  for  a  most  powerful  confederacy 
lay  within  their  easy  reach.*     Their  territory,  at  the  outlets 

1  There  is  no  intimation  of  any  other  confederacy  of  tribes  in  Mexico,  of  a 
permanent  character,  except,  perhaps,  among  the  Totonacos.  It  is  true  that 
we  know  little  about  Michhuacan  as  yet.  Tlaxcala  never  rose  to  the  thought 
of  a  confederacy  of  the  valley  of  Pucbla,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico. 

2  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois^  book  i.  pp.  8-14.  It  is  not 
without  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  of  affection,  that  I  quote  this 
work.  Those  who  know  of  my  relations  to  its  recently  deceased  author  can 
realize  what  I  feel,  at  this  time,  in  citing  the  earliest  work  of  one  so  dear  to  me. 
Francis  Parkman,  ( The  Jesuits  />/  North  America  in  the  Se^'enteenth  Ceutury,  3d 
edition,  1S6S,  cap.  xxiii.  pp.  336-348;  cap.  xxxiii.  pp.  434-445),  has  sketched  in 
an  inimitable  manner  the  unstable  character  of  the  so-called  conquests  of  the 
Iroquois;  and  if,  in  the  writings  of  my  beloved  teacher  and  paternal  friend  Mor- 
gan, I  found  the  basis  for  understanding  the  organization  and  mode  of  life  of  the 
Mexicans,  it  is  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Parkman,  to  whom  personally  I  have  become 
not  less  attached,  that  I  found  the  natural  parallelism  between  the  forays  of  the 
Iroquois  and  the  so-called  conquests  of  the  Mexican  confederacy. 

8  W,  H.  Prescott,  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  1S69,  book  i.  cap.  L 
pp.  lS-20. 

<  An  alliance  between  Tlaxcallan,  Huexotzinco,  Cholula,  and  Atlixco  would 
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of  its  narrow  longitudinal  valleys,  spread  into  fertile  fields  ; 
their  mountain  ridges  afforded  safe  retreats.  On  their  own 
ground,  thoroughly  known  to  them,  the  Tlaxcaltecos  of  course 
proved  most  successful,  but  they  took  no  steps  indicating  any 
forecast  whatever.  Thus  they  failed  to  confederate  perma- 
nently with  the  tribes  of  Cholula  and  Huexotzinco,^  and 
showed  unpardonable  indifference  toward  the  inhabitants  of 
the  gulf-coast.^  Had  not  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  the  very 
"  nick  of  time,*'  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Tlaxcaltecos 
would  have  fallen  a  prey,  and  deservedly  too,  to  the  Valley 
Confederates  of  Mexico. 

The  route  which  Cortfe  followed  on  his  march  towards 
Tlaxcallan  must  be  intersected  by  the  railroad  somewhere 
near  the  station  of  Huamantla,  if,  as  the  reports  of  the 
conquerors  indicate,  they  passed  by  the  pueblo  of  Jalacingo 
(Xalatzinco)  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.*  At  least,  that 
would  be  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  route.  Vestiges 
of  the  famous  wall  should  therefore  be  looked  for  to  the  west 
or  northwest  of  the  Cofre  de  Perote.  As  yet,  however,  these 
are  mere  surmises.  But  the  existence  of  this  wall  is  not 
a  subject  for  doubt ;  nor  is  it  an  exceptional  structure  in 
Mexico.  Similar  constructions  are  reported  as  existing  in 
the  seventeeth  century  in  the  country  of  the  Mixtccos  of  the 
State  of  Oaxaca,*  and  I  have  myself  found  in  that  State,  near 

have  l)cen  a  league  between  self-supporting  tribes,  —  which  was  not  the  case  in 
the  valley  proper ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  very  fact  that  each  one  had  enough  to 
live  upon  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  remained  isolated. 

^  There  are  indications  that  temporary  alliances  were  formed ;  Torquemada 
Monarchia,  etc ,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlix.  pp.  161,  162;  but  they  were  mostly  between 
Huexotzinco  and  Cholula  or  Atlixco.  Durdn,  Historian  etc.,  vol.  i.  cap.  Ivii. 
PP"  450-452 ;  cap.  Iviii.  pp.  462,  463.  Tezozomoc,  CrSnica,  etc.,  cap.  xci. 
pp.  610,  611. 

2  Durdn,  Ilistoria^  etc.,  cap.  xxi.  pp.  181-185;  cap.  xxiv.  p.  203.  Tezozomoc, 
Crdnicay  etc.,  cap.  xxxi.  p.  326;  cap.  xxxiv.  p.  343;  cap.  xxxv.  p.  347. 

*  Bernal  Diez,  Historia  rerdadera^  etc.,  cap.  Ixii.  p.  65. 

*  Fray  Francisco  de  Burgoa,  Geogrdfica  Descripdon  de  la  Parte  Septentrional 
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what  is  called  the  Pueblo  Viejo,  or  **  old  village  "  of  Tlacolula, 
dr)'-stone  barricades  *  closing  gaps  between  steep  hills. 

Huamantla  lies  on  a  high  plain  along  the  northern  base  of 
the  Malinche.  As  viewed  from  it,  the  summit  of  that  moun- 
tain appears,  in  all  its  ruggedness,  like  a  cluster  of  pictur- 
esque crags.  The  true  aboriginal  name  for  the  Malinche  is 
•*  Matlal-cueitl/'^  —  the  word  Malinche  being  a  corruption  of 
Malintzin^  the  Nahuatl  pronunciation  for  Marina  (the  r  being 
changed  to  /),  with  the  diminutive,  tzin^  equivalent  to  the 
Spanish  ito,  as  an  endearing  particle  affixed.^ 

Beyond  Huamantla  the  traveller  is  treated  to  a  change  in 
scenery  again,  and  one  of  very  peculiar  nature.  Two  remark- 
able sights  burst  into  \new  almost  simultaneously  ;  the  two 
great  volcanic  peaks  of  Mexico,  looming  up  behind  the  bleak 
ridges  of  Tlaxcala  like  immense  monuments  ;  and  the  extensive 
fields  of  maguey,  or  pulque  plant,  which  cover  the  ground 
very  nearly  to  the  valley  proper. 

del  Polo  ArctUo  de  la  America^  y  Nurva  Iglesia  di  las  Indies  OccidentaleSyy  Sitio 
Astron6muo  de  esta  Prainruia  de  Predicadores  de  AnUgufra^  I 'a lie  de  Oaxaea, 
Mexico,  1674;  Parte  Segunda,  cap.  xxiii.  p.  12S:  **y  regastades  de  sus  victo- 
rias, y  multiplicandose  en  su  descendencia,  se  estendian  a  las  Scrranias  vezinas 
formando  mural  las  por  los  passos  mas  sospechosos  que  podia  entrarles  cl  ene- 
migo.  el  dia  de  oy  esta  un  cerro  que  coge  mas  de  una  Icgua  de  piedra,  y  lodo 
seguida  por  los  altos,  y  vagios  de  los  montes,  y  qucbrados,  que  admira  a  los  que 
la  vcn,  y  que  despues  de  tantos  siglos  de  la  gentilidad  pcrscvcra/' 

1  Not  only  there,  but  at  the  place  called  Jio,  or  Fuerte.  near  Mitla;  but 
the  walls  are  more  remarkable  at  the  Pueblo  Viejo,  since  there  they  close 
gaps,  and  impede,  not  an  ascent  to,  but  a  descent  upon,  the  former  village.  We 
have  no  recent  report  concerning  the  wall  of  the  Tlaxcaltecos,  and  therefore 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  dry-stone  or  not.  The  expression  "cal  y  canto  *'  is 
not  decisive. 

2  Matlalcueye^  according  to  some  authors. 

•  The  particle  tzin  (not  to  be  co  ifounded  with  the  plural  tin)  has  been 
regarded  as  a  "  reverencial.'*  I  have  become  satisfied  that  it  is  a  diminutive 
only,  and  that  it  perfectly  corresponds  to  the  Spanish  iti\  Thus  "  totatzin  " 
=s padrecito ;  **itT\2Li\\z\x\*^  =  madrecita,  Tlaxcallan,  and  its  diminutive  Tlax- 
callantzinco  =  "  the  place  of  little  Tlaxcallan."  Tula  and  Tulintzinco,  Tezcoco, 
and  TezeocingOy  etc.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  such  an  affectionate, 
familiar  addition  and  a  "  reverencial  particle." 
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The  appearance  of  the  two  volcanoes  of  Mexico  is  more 
striking  than  that  of  Orizaba.  The  most  northerly,  or  Yztac- 
cihuatl,  or  Yztac-tepetl,  commonly  called  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada,^ presents  a  serrated  ridge  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  resting  on  a  broad  platform  which  very  gradually  de- 
scends into  dark  forests.  The  height  of  its  northern  sum- 
mit is  given  by  Garcfa-Cubas  at  4,775  metres  (15,662  feet). 
The  Popoca-tepetl,^  commonly  called  El  Volcin,  lies  south 
of  the  former,  and  therefore  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
railroad.  It  appears  as  a  perfect  cone,  slightly  truncated, 
or  rather  with  a  cup-shaped  summit.  This  concavity  is 
the  line  of  the  crater,  here  visible  lengthwise ;  whereas 
from  Puebla  (whence  Plate  IX.  is  taken)  it  disappears, 
the  top  of  the  mountain  rising  above  it  to  a  sharp  point. 
The  height  of  the  volcano  has  been  determined  by  Miguel 
M.  Ponce  de  Leon,  trigonometrically,  at  5,391  metres  (17,682 
feet) ;  it  thus  appears  to  be  the  highest  point  of  Mexico .• 
Its  slopes,  of  a  dark  gray  below  the  irregular  and  con- 
stantly  changing  snow-line,*  are  much  more  denuded  than 

^  The  name  Yztcu-cihuatl  signifies  "  white  woman,"  and  has  its  origin  on  the 
west  side  of  the  volcanoes.  There,  from  Amecameca  for  instance,  the  great 
mountain  appears  strikingly  like  a  female  hnng  on  her  back  with  a  white 
shroud  thrown  over  her.  From  the  side  of  Puebla,  the  name  Yztiu-tepetl — 
**  white  mountain '*  —  prevails.  As  such  it  is  mentioned  by  Gabriel  de  Rojas, 
Relacion  de  Cholula^  MS.  of  1 581,  belonging  to  Seiior  D.  J.  Garcia-Icazbalceta. 
The  word  Sierra  Nevada  =  "  snow-covered  saw  "  (from  sitrra  =  "  saw  "),  and  is 
exceedingly  characteristic.    (Plate  IV.) 

2  "  Smoke-mountain." 

*  Brantz-Mayer,  Mexico  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is,  p.  215,  gives  the  following 
measurements  of  its  height : 

Berbcck,  loth  Nov.,  1837,  5,443  metres  =  17,852  feet  English. 
Glennie,  20th  April,  1837,  5,451       "      =  17,883    "         " 

\V.  Bullock  (Six  Months'  /Residence  and  Travels  in  Mexico^  1824,  p.  444),  gives  the 
height  at  17,875  feet.  The  mean  of  Dollfus's  measurements,  in  1865,  is  5,423 
metres  (17,787  feet  English);  Geogr.  Mittheilungen,  1868,  p.  98. 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  establish  a  regular  line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the 
great  volcano.    I  have  seen,  in  the  months  of  Februar}*,  March,  and  April,  the 
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those  of  the  Yztac-cihuatl.  The  two  summits  are  connected 
by  an  apparently  wooded  ridge,  which  presents  itself  like 
a  deep  gap,  notwithstanding  its  mean  altitude  of  3,ocx)  metres 
(about  io,cxx)  feet),^  so  that  they  shoot  up  in  bold  relief  like 
perfectly  isolated  masses.  Their  bases  are  hidden  by  the 
lower  mountains  extending  northward  from  the  Yztac-cihuatl;^ 
and  the  railroad  rounds  the  outer  spur  of  these  ranges,  in 
order  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  Mexico  from  the  north- 
east. We  therefore  see  the  volcanoes,  in  the  course  of  six 
hours,  successively  from  the  east,  northeast,  north,  and  finally, 
upon  reaching  the  city  of  Mexico,  from  the  northwest. 

Upon  leaving  the  State  of  Tlaxcala  we  enter  the  plains 
of  Apam,  or  Apan,  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  famous  for 
being  the  home,  par  excellence,  of  that  variety  of  the  ma- 
guey, or  Agave  Americana,  which  produces  the  best  pulque 
frescOy  in  contradistinction  to  the  pulque  caliente,  a  coarse, 
ill-flavored  beverage. 

Pulque  is  strictly  an  aboriginal  beverage,  an  Indian  drink, 
and  the  art  of  its  production  antedates  the  Conquest;  but 
the  word  itself,  like  the  word  maguey,  does  not  belong  to  the 
Nahuatl  language.  It  is  written  pulcre  by  Father  Bernardino 
Ribeira    (better  known  as   Fray  Bernardino  de   Sahagun);^ 

southern  slope  almost  completely  free.  On  the  other  hand,  severe  storms  occa- 
sionally whiten  it  in  the  summer  months  to  a  very  low  altitude.  This  is  not  so 
much  the  effect  of  snow  as  of  sleet  and  hail.  At  all  events,  the  volcano  is 
whiter  in  summer  than  in  winter,  owing  to  the  absence  of  precipitation  during 
the  latter  season.    Therefore  the  proverbial  verses  :  — 

"  Antes  del  dia  de  San  Juan,  bajan  las  aguas  del  Volcdn ; 
Despues  del  dia  de  San  Juan,  subcn  al  Volcan" 

1  Some  of  the  elevated  ridges,  like  the  Cerro  Gordo  and  Ccrro  de  Tlamacaz, 
are  evidently  higher. 

2  The  Sierra  de  Tlaloc,  famed  as  a  place  of  aboriginal  worship,  forms  a 
part  of  these  lower  spurs. 

•  The  true  name  of  this  celebrated  teacher  and  historian  of  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  was  Bernardino  Ribeira.  He  was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Sahagun,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Leon,  Spain.     Alfredo  Chavcro,  Sahagttn,  Mexico,  1877,  P*  ?• 
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but  this  does  not  afford  any  clew  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 
The  Nahuatl  term  for  the  maguey  is  metl;  ^  and  for  pulque 
(or  fermented  liquor,  wine,  in  general),  octli^  From  the  fact 
that  the  venerable  Father  above  mentioned  uses  the  term 
pulcre  freely,  we  may  infer  that  it  came  into  use  at  an  early 
date,  soon  after  the  Conquest ;  and  was  not  therefore,  as  the 
Abbate  Clavigero  states,  an  importation  from  one  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Chile,^  but  rather  one  of  the  many  words  like  cu, 
macanUy  etc.,  which  the  Spaniards  introduced  and  grafted 
into  the  aboriginal  idioms  of  the  mainland,  taking  them  from 
the  Arua  tongue  of  Hayti>  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the 
word  tlachique,  used  by  Sahagun  for  an  aboriginal  fermented 
beverage,  is  not  also  an  importation  from  the  same  source.^ 

I  shall,  of  course,  continue  mentioning  him  by  the  name  under  which  he  has 
become  historical. 

^  Alonzo  de  Molina,  Vocabulario  en  lengua  CasUllana  y  Mexicana^  1571  > 
part  ii.  p.  55. 

^  //.,  ii.  p.  75.  The  term  pulque^  or  pulcre^  is  not  met  with  in  this  valuable 
dictionary. 

*  Sloria  di  Messico,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221,  222. 

*  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  Oviedo,  Historia  General^  etc., 
there  is  a  catalogue  of  American  words  used  by  Oviedo,  —  "  Voces  Americanas 
empleadas  por  Oviedo."  It  says  oi  pulque^  p.  604,  "  Lengua  de  Nueva-Espafia." 
The  fact  that  Oviedo  mentions  the  word  militates  against  the  assumption  that 
it  came  from  Chile ;  but  is  not  a  proof  that  it  belongs  to  Mexico.  None  of 
the  older  authors  mention  it.  One  of  the  most  circumstantial  of  these,  in  his 
description  of  the  maguey  and  its  uses,  is  Motolinia,  Historia  de  ios  Jndios  de 
Nueva-Espanay  trat.  iii.  cap.  xix.  pp.  243-246.  He  does  not  use  the  word 
pulque^  but  freely  speaks  of  vino.  Gabriel  de  Rojas  {Relcuion  de  Choiula, 
MS.,  1581 )  uses  the  name,  however.  G6mara  (Segunda  Parte  de  la  Crdnica^  etc., 
Vedia,  i.  p.  441),  while  clearly  describing  pulque,  does  not  give  it  any  name  be- 
yond that  of  vino.  Alonzo  Zuazo,  ( Carta  al  Padre  Fray  Luis  de  Figueroa^  etc., 
14th  Nov.,  1 521,  in  Icazbalceta,  Col.  de  Docs.^  vol.  i.  p.  361),  speaks  of  "miel 
de  maguey."  It  is  very  difficult  to  reach  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  word,  and  I  am  far  from  giving  my  opinion  for  anything  else  than  a 
suggestion. 

*  The  word  is  also  pronounced  tlachicha^  or  simply  chicha.  The  latter 
word  is  given  in  the  vocabulary  appended  to  Oviedo  {Historia  General^  etc,  vol. 
iv.  p.  598)  as  from  the  language  of  Cuba.  I  have  tasted  a  kind  of  chicha  which 
is  truly  excellent,  being  made  of  barley,  sugar,  and  slices  of  pine-apple,  which 
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There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  pulque;  but  they 
simply  denote  peculiar  flavoring  ingredients,  and  not  any 
difference  in  the  manner  of  making.  Since  the  Conquest, 
the  Indians  having  become  acquainted  also  with  the  art  of 
distillation,  the  flower-stalks  of  a  smaller  species  of  maguey 
have  been  used  for  producing  the  mezcal}  The  soft  internal 
parts  of  a  beautiful,  brocoli-like  agave  —  which  grows  pro- 
fusely in  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Guanajuato,  but  is  also 
found  in  Oaxaca  —  are  washed  and  distilled,  and  a  perfectly 
limpid,  colorless  liquor  thus  secured,  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  in  taste  to  the  Swiss  Kirschwasser. 

But  besides  its  use  for  the  production  of  strong  beverages, 
the  maguey  plant  is  employed  also  for  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics.  The  plains  of  Apam  grow  the  ixtli,  of  which 
a  kind  of  tissue  was  prepared,  even  before  the  Conquest, 
which  was  a  valuable  substitute  for  cotton  cloth,  and  more 
extensively  used  than  the  latter.^ 

It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  the  maguey  extending  in 

have  fermented  for  a  number  of  days.    The  fact  that  barley  is  used  indicates 
that  this  kind  of  chicha  is  of  modern  origin. 

1  The  mezcal  also  has  numerous  flavored  varieties.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  what  is  called  mezcal  among  the  wild  Indians  of  the 
Southwestern  United  States,  and  the  colorless  mezcal  or  vino  de  tequila  of 
actual  Mexico.  The  former  is  a  boiled  and  fermented  liquor,  the  latter  a 
product  of  the  still.  But  it  app>ears  that  the  Mexicans,  previous  to  the  Con- 
quest, prepared  a  mezcal  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Comanches,  by  boiling  the 
juice  of  the  maguey.  See  Motolinia,  Historia  de  los  ludios^  etc.,  trat.  iii.  cap. 
xix.  p.  244 ;  Oviedo,  Historia  General^  etc.,  vol.  i.  lib.  xi.  cap.  xi.  p.  3S4.  The 
latter  even  speaks  of  a  distillation. 

2  Motolinia,  Historia^  etc.,  p.  244:  "  Sacan  tambien  de  el  vcstido  y  calzado ; 
.  .  .  y  hacen  mantas  y  capas ;  todo  de  este  mctl  6  maguey."  Sahagun,  Historia 
General^  etc.,  vol.  iii.  lib.  x.  cap.  xx.  pp.  48,  49.  Duran,  Historia^  etc  ,  vol.  i.  cap. 
xxvi.  p.  215:  "Toda  la  demas  gente,  so  pena  de  la  vida,  salio  dcterminado  que 
nenguno  usase  de  algodon  ni  se  pusiesc  otras  mantas  sino  de  nequen."  My 
friend,  Dr.  Phil.  J.  J.  Valentini,  has,  in  one  of  his  admirable  monographs,  shown 
the  part  which  the  washed  fibre  of  the  agave  played  in  the  preparation  of  Mexi- 
can paper.  "  Mexican  Paper,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Oct.  21,  1880,  pp.  69-73. 
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endless  rows  up  denuded  slopes  and  down  broad  valleys,  in 
the  midst  of,  or  hedging  in,  fields  of  wheat  or  barley.  This 
is  the  aspect  of  the  Llanos  de  Apam.  The  distant  hills 
or  mountains  appear  almost  barren ;  no  watercourses  trickle 
through  the  otherwise  fertile  soil,  for  water  in  the  shape 
of  brooks  and  rivers  is,  on  the  whole,  the  great  desidera- 
tum of  Mexico.  The  extensive  buildings  of  large  haciendas 
loom  up  at  intervals  like  small  villages  ;  pueblos  conceal 
themselves  beneath  groves  of  copal  trees,  and  among  hedges 
of  columnar  cacti,  intermingled  with  the  broad-leaved  nopal^ 
or  prickly  pear.^  The  ground  is  thoroughly  occupied,  or 
rather  owned  ;  but  it  is  owned  by  few,  and  is  but  slowly 
improved  by  them. 

The  line  of  retreat  taken  by  Cortes  after  his  disastrous  sally 
from  Mexico  on  the  ist  of  July,  1520,  known  as  the  Noche 
Triste?  is  said  to  have  been  across  the  plains  of  Apam. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  at  the  Barranca  del  Muerto,  a 
shallow  creek-bed  between  Apizacoand  Otumba,  the  principal 
engagement  was  fought  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  In- 
dians, before  the  escape  of  the  former  into  the  country  of 
Tlaxcallan.  It  is  evident  that  the  Mexicans  selected  a  very 
bad  place  for  the  engagement,  for  it  is  a  perfectly  level 
plain ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  they  could  not  have  pursued 
Cortes  much  further  without  exposing  themselves  to  attack 
from  the  mountain  tribes. 

After  rounding  the  most  northerly  spur  of  the  mountains 

near  Ometusco,  Otumba  (Otompan)  is  reached,  or  rather  the 

« 

station  La  Palma,  where  passengers  for  the  latter  place  de- 
scend.    The  last  scene  of  the  great  "  running  fight,"  begin- 

*  The  fruits  of  these  opiintia  are  not  only  very  palatable  but  also  very 
wholesome. 

^  The  description  of  the  country  through  which  they  retreated  is  remarkably 
plain  and  effective.  Compare  Cortes,  Carta  Se^^unda^  pp.  45,  46;  Bernal  Diez, 
Historia  Verdadera,  etc.,  cap.  cxxviii.  pp.  137,  138, —  particularly  the  former. 
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ning  at  Mexico  on  the  ist  of  July,  1520,  and  closing  (if 
tradition  may  be  trusted)  at  the  Barranca  del  Muerto,  seven 
days  afterwards,  has  been  distorted  and  magnified  into  the 
"  great  battle  of  Oturaba."  *  Neither  the  locality  nor  the 
character  of  the  event  justify  such  a  title.  It  was  e\idently 
the  last  ambush  prepared  by  the  Indians  for  Cortes,  —  not  in 
accordance  with  a  general  mxWxzry  plan,  but  simply  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  pueblos,  which  he  approached  successively, 
meeting  him  in  arms  whenever  they  were  not  afraid  of  his 
still  dreaded  weapons.*  I  endeavored  some  time  since,  in 
another  place,  to  reduce  the  **  battle  of  Otumba"  to  its  true 
proportions ;  namely,'  from  the  size  of  an  engagement  like 
that  of  the  Granicus  or  even  Arbela,  to  that  of  General 
Custer's  unfortunate  encounter  with  the  Sioux;  and  I  have 
found  no  cause  for  change  of  opinion,  after  seeing  the  locality 
several  times.  The  result  of  the  fight,  favorable  to  Cort6s, 
always  remains  highly  creditable  to  his  bravery  and  to  that 
of  his  men.  The  episode  about  the  bearer  of  a  token  being 
struck  down,  and  his  fall  deciding  the  fight,  is  completely  in 
accordance  with  Indian  modes  of  warfare.*  Cortes  fought 
himself  out  of  destruction  ;  at  later  periods,  various  other 
officers,  not  less  brave,  and  under  other  circumstances  per- 
haps equally  skilful,  have  fought  themselves  into  it.^     But 

'  Dcrnal  Dicz,  Ifistoria,  etc.,  cap.  cxxviii.  pp.  136,  137.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  this  author's  pompous  talcs  with  the  plain,  matter-of-fact  report  of 
Cort<?.H,  Carta  Stjiuntia^  pp.  45  46. 

*  Cortes,  Carta  Sif^unda^  p.  4S« 

•  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  ff^arfar^.p.  155  and  Note  204.  I  instance  the  fight 
that  proved  fatal  to  General  Custer,  which,  in  respect  of  the  numbers  engaged, 
probably  will  Ixrar  good  comparison  with  that  of  the  soldiers  of  Cortes  and  the 
Indians  whom  they  repulsed. 

*  The  fall  of  a  war  captain,  or  chief,  often  determines  the  result  of  an  engage- 
ment. 

•  The  Spaniards  had  no  artillery  left ;  so  that  it  iKcame,  for  a  short  time,  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter.  It  was,  at  all  events,  one  of  the  worst  straits  in  which 
the  conquerors  ever  were  placed,  though  far  from  as  bad  as  the  AW/itf  Triste. 
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the  fight  in  the  plains  of  Apam  is  but  a  sample  of  aboriginal 
warfare  in  every  part  of  the  continent.^ 

While  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  region  of  Otumba 
belong  to  Nahuatl  stock,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest 
that  at  some  previous  time  this  district  may  have  been  largely 
peopled  by  Otomites.  The  word  Otompan  itself  seems  to 
indicate  it.^  Although  the  Otomi  are  a  relatively  widely 
scattered  linguistical  stock,  we  know  in  fact  very  little  of 
them*  Their  language  has  been  studied  to  some  extent;* 
but  their  true  position  in  the  ethnography  of  Mexico,  their 
past  history  and  relations  towards  other  tribes,  are  almost 
totally  unknown.  While  they  are  frequently  regarded  as  a 
people  of  low  standard  by  older  writers,  we  should  not  for- 
get that  one  of  the  titles  givfcn  by  the  Mexicans  to  their  mer- 
itorious braves  was  that  of  Otomite*  The  meaning  of  this 
name  I  have  given  elsewhere  as  "  wandering  arrow."*  This 
was  certainly  not  the  name  which  the  tribe  claimed  for 
itself.  They  are  said  to  have  called  their  language  "  Hia- 
hiu,"^  with   a  nasal   inflection.     We   must   not   forget  that 

*  Compare  the  skirmishes  with  the  Tlaxcaltecos,  the  fights  of  Montejo  with 
the  Maya  Indians  of  Yucat?in,  the  engagements  on  the  plateau  of  Ecuador 
between  Bcnalcazar  and  the  Peruvians,  the  first  campaigns  of  Valdivia  against 
the  Araucans,  with  our  Northern  Indian  warfare  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
settlements  down  to  the  present  year. 

*  Signifying  "place  of  the  Otomi."  Motolinfa,  Historian  etc.,  p.  9:  "y  las 
provincias  de  Tollan  y  Otompa  casf  todas  son  de  ellos.*'  Torquemada  {Man- 
archiay  etc.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxix.  p.  144),  besides  identifying  the  Otomies  with  the 
Chichimecas  ("que  eran  de  Chichimecas,  que  son  los  que  ahora  llaman 
Otomies  "),  mentions  both  as  inhabitants  of  Otompa  (lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  86). 
These  are  but  two  quotations  on  the  subject,  but  more  are  not  needed,  as  the 
fact  is  generally  admitted. 

*  There  are  several  grammars  and  vocabularies  extant,  though  not  a  single 
recent  one. 

*  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare^  p.  117  and  note  86.  This  meaning 
has  been  accepted  by  Dr.  A.  Bastian,  Die  CuUurlaender  des  Alien  Amerika, 
vol.  ii.  p.  6S0,  note  i. 

*  Fray  Manuel  Crisostomo  Naxera,  Disertacion  sobre  la  Lengua  Othomi, 
1845.  P    3- 
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many  of  the  names  by  which  the  aboriginal  idioms  of  Mexico 
are  now  called,  are  not  taken  from  those  idioms  themselves, 
but  borrowed  by  the  whites  from  the  Nahuatl.  Thus  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  names  by  which  the  most  important 
tribes  of  Mexico  called  themselves.  Such  names  as  Tza- 
poteco,  Mixteco,  Cuicateco,  Chinanteco,  Mazateco,"  ^  and 
others  are,  like  Otomi,  originally  Nahuatl,  and  not  the  proper: 
native  terms.  In  fact  we  have,  in  consequence  of  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  condition  of  aboriginal  Mexico,  viewed  all  fea- 
tures too  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  a  single  tribe, 
or  linguistical  group  of  tribes,  —  the  Nahuatl. 

This  presence  of  the  Mexican  language,  almost  every- 
where, as  a  disturbing  element  in  the  study  of  the  aboriginal 
history  of  Mexico,  is  again  exemplified  in  connection  with 
the  important  ruins  at  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  which  place 
the  railroad  passes  beyond  Otumba.  While  the  name  Teo- 
tihuacan is  Nahuatl,^  the  confused  traditions  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  ruins  ascribe  them  to  an  entirely  different 
tribe.^     Only  one  remnant  is  left  of  another,  older,  aborigi- 

^  All  these  words  are  Nahuatl.  Tzapoteca^  **  m:ix\  who  gathers  tzapoUs  ;''' 
A/tx/ecOf  ** dvfcWcT  in  foggy  regions;"  Cuicateco^  "man  of  the  place  of  songs;" 
Chinanteco  "  man  who  makes  enclosures  ; "  Mazatcco,  "  man  who  carves  deer." 
These  are  literal  renderings;  but  the  derivations  become  much  more  simple 
yet  if  we  admit  Ucatl  to  be,  in  every  case,  but  the  gentile  form  of  a  local  name, 
as  Buschmann  (Aziekische  Ortsnamen,  pp.  12,  15-18,  19,  etc.)  states.  Whether 
tecatl  has  always  that  signification  in  tribal  or  personal  names  is  yet  ver^-  doubt- 
ful.    The  aboriginal  title,  tlacatecatl^  **  cutter  of  men,"  should  not  l>e  forgotten. 

2  Sahagun  (I/istaria  General^  etc.,  lib.  x.  cap.  xxix.  p.  141)  says  '*  Teutihuacan.** 
Buschmann  {Aztekische  Ortsnamen^  etc.)  completely  ignores  this  local  name. 
Still,  the  word  is  so  evidently  composed  of  teotl^  "  god "  (or  rather  contains 
this  word  so  unquestionably),  that  we  cannot  fail  to  give  it  a  Nahuatl  origin. 

'  That  the  Pyramids  of  Teotihuacan  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  that 
of  the  Mexicans,  or  Nahuatl  in  general,  results  from  the  fact  that  no  striking 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  connection  with  the  specifically  Mexican  traditions. 
The  place,  in  the  two  centuries  which  preceded  the  Conquest,  docs  not  play  a 
part  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of  its  ruins.  This  shows  that  the  edifices 
were  already  abandoned  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Besides,  those  authors 
who  have  been,  so  to  say,  the  "  inventors  "  of  the  Toltecs,  ascribe  the  mounds 
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nal  name  for  the  place,  in  the  statement  that  it  was  also 
called  Tula,  or  Tulhd,  ToUan,  Tollam,  —  and  this  name  has 
been  explained  to  signify  "place  of  reeds,"  or  "place  of 
the  Toltecs."  ^  In  both  cases  it  is  regarded  as  of  Nahuatl 
origin ;  but  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  contingency 
that  it  might  be  derived  from  an  entirely  different  idiom. 
Further  on  I  shall  allude  to  the  surmise  that  the  Maya  term 
tuloom,  toloom?  may  be  the  origin  of  the  widely  scattered 
word  tula,  and  consequently  of  the  name  Toltecs.  The 
latter  term  would  be  derived,  according  to  a  Mexican  vo- 
cabulary, from  tolliftj  a  species  of  reeds  or  canes  {tule)? 
and  tecatly  "  cutter  "  (from  nitla-tequi,  "  to  cut ") ;  *  therefore 
"cutters  of  reeds  or  canes." ^  But  the  art  of  gathering 
reeds,  and  even  of  working  them  into  the  most  useful  and 

of  Teotihuacan  very  clearly  to  that  tribe.  Ixtlilxochitl,  Histoire  des  Chichimiques, 
vol.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  25 ;  Torquemada,  Monarchia^  etc.,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  37.  Not 
even  the  Anales  de  CuauhtUlan,  so  far  as  published,  make  any  mention  of  the 
place.     Anales  deC Museo  Nacionaly  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

1  Buschmann  [Aztekischi  Ortsnamen^  p.  76)  derives  Tollan  from  tolin^ 
"reed."  For  "place  of  reeds"  the  word  tultitlan  is  also  used.  Sahagun 
(Historia  General^  vol.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p.  245,  cap.  viii.  p.  252,  cap.  xii. 
p.  255;  vol.  iii.  lib.  x.  cap.  xxix.  pp.  106,  108,  no,  113,  142)  writes  mostly 
TuUan  and  also  Tulla  {hoy  tula).  The  Anales  de  Cuauhtitlan  use  the  word 
Tollan  ;  also  Motolinia,  Historia  tie  los  Itidios^  etc.,  p.  5.  Juan  de  Tobar 
{Relacion  del  Origen  de  los  Indios  que  habitan  esta  Nueva  Espagha^  segun  sus 
Historias,  published  as  an  anonymous  work  under  the  title  of  CSdice  Ramirez^ 
p.  24)  says  Tula:  "Que  quicre  decir  juncia  6  cspadafia."  Durdn,  (Historia  de 
las  YndiaSy  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxix.  p.  75,)  uses  both  Tula  and  Tollan  on  the  same 
page.  Torquemada  variously  uses  Tollan^  Tula,  and  Tullan.  But  the  ety- 
molog\',  "  place  of  reeds,"  while  It  is  undoubtedly  correct  to  a  certain  extent, 
still  lacks  clearness  in  some  respects.  The  etymology,  "place  of  the  Tol- 
tecs," docs  not  agree  with  the  explanation  given  of  the  word  Toliecatl  as  an 
"artisan,"  or  "skilful  worker."     I 'shall  refer  to  the  point  hereafter. 

*^  In  connection  with  it,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  RelacUm  de  Cko- 
lula  of  Gabriel  de  Rojas  (MS.  1581)  writes  Tullam^  also  Tollam, 

^  Molina,  VocabulariOf  ii.  p.  148. 

*  Id.  ii.  p.  105. 

*  I  refer  to  the  word  Tlacatecatl.  Durdn,  Historia  de  las  Yndias,  vol.  i. 
cap.  xi.  p.  102 :  "  El  segundo  ditado  era  Tlacatecal  que  se  compone  este  ditado 
de  tlacatly  ques  persona  y  destc  verbo  tequi^  ques  cortar  6  cercenar  .  .  ." 
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pleasing  shapes,  is  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  warrant  our 
giving  to  the  word  Toltecatl  the  current  and  proper  sig- 
nification of  "  a  master  of  mechanical  arts,"  ^  as  which  it 
has  passed  into  history.  It  appears  more  likely  that  the 
Maya  word  ttiloom,  toloom,  indicating  a  stone  structure,  wall, 
or  enclosure  of  durable  make,  taken  by  the  Mexicans  or 
Nahuatl  tribes  from  their  predecessors  on  this  soil,  and 
connected  with  the  verb  **to  cut"  (**  to  break,"  or  "to 
shape"),  may  be  the  etymology.  In  that  case  the  great 
mounds  at  San  Juan  Teotihuacan  would  be  a  work  of  the 
Maya. 

The  two  great  mounds,  not  altogether  improperly  called 
Pyramids,  are  seen  very  plainly  and  to  full  advantage  from 
the  railroad  track.  They  are  very  conspicuous  objects,  and 
the  highest  of  them  is  probably  also  the  highest  aboriginal 
structure  in  America,  provided  that  it  is  all  artificial.  While 
passing  by  Teotihuacan  several  times,  I  lacked  the  disposition 
to  pay  it  a  cursory  visit.  The  impression  which  the  huge 
eminences  (under  the  supposition,  not  yet  proven,  that  they 
are  largely  if  not  exclusively  artificial)  ^  made  upon  my  mind 
was,  that  an  examination  by  detailed  measurements  of  the 
whole  valley  in  which  they  lie,  including  the  mountain  slopes, 
could  alone  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  these 
monuments.  Such  a  study  would  have  required  more  time 
than  I  could  spare;  and  a  brief  visit,  while  it  might  result  in 
some  discovery  of  interest,  would  in  the  end  only  have  proved 
deceptive.  Nothing  short  of  exhaustive,  systematic  research, 
necessarily  limited  to  a  small  area  at  a  time,  or  a  wide, 
detailed  survey,  can  secure  proper  scientific  results.     Isolated 

^  Molina,  Vocabulario^  ii.  p.  14S;  Relacion  de  Cholulti,  MS.  15S1;  Sahagun, 
Ifistoria  General^  etc.,  vol.  iii.  lib.  x.  cap.  xxix.  p.  107  ;  and  others. 

2  The  point  is,  as  stated,  still  in  doubt.  A  vcr)'  excellent  and  trustworthy 
observer.  Dr.  Palmer,  is,  as  has  been  stated  to  mc,  of  opinion  that  the  mounds 
arc  natural  eminences,  shaped  and  graded  artificially. 
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discoveries,  while  they  should  of  course  be  most  thankfully 
received  and  appreciated,  have  as  yet  only  the  value  of 
geographical  guide-posts,  and  of  useful  warnings  against  pre- 
mature theorizing. 

Near  the  little  pueblo  of  Tepechpam  the  railroad  strikes 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tezcoco,  and  enters  the  great  central  basin 
of  Mexico.  On  the  opposite  beach  the  town  of  Tezcoco 
glistens  along  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake,  which  reflects  the 
white  buildings  in  its  liquid  mirror.  The  sight  is  charming 
as  it  presents  itself  at  sunset,  with  the  Sierra  de  TIaloc  ^ 
wrapt  in  dark  blue  haze,  and  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  pale-blue  water-sheet  the  gigantic  volcanoes  looming 
up,  blushing  under  the  last  kiss  of  the  sun. 

One  of  the  many  Indian  paintings  which  Mr.  L^on  Aubin 
of  Paris  has  secured  and  preserved  during  his  long  residence 
at  Mexico,  has  been  christened  by  him,  "  Mappe  de  Tepech- 
pam." We  owe  its  popular  reproduction  to  one  of  the  most 
eminent  archaeologists  of  America,  the  highly  gifted  E.  G. 
Squier.2  It  is  one  of  those  many  paintings,  manufactured  after 
the  Conquest,  which  combine  the  imperfections  of  aboriginal 
art  with  explanations  in  aboriginal  language,  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, as  taught  by  the  Church.  The  chronicle  which  it  purports 
to  depict  reaches  as  late  as  1584.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
turn to  the  Mappe  de  Tepechpam  in  the  course  of  this  report. 

The  Valley  of  Mexico,  however  beautiful  it  may  appear 
under  certain  aspects  of  light,  is  in  fact  the  remnant,  not  of  a 
deep  mountain-lake,  but  of  an  enormous  marsh,  formed  by 
the  accumulation,  without  natural  outlet,  of  the  waters  col- 
lected on  the  tops  and  running  down  the  slopes  of  the  high 
ranges  surrounding  it.     In  the  very  centre  of  the  Lake  of 

1  The  Sierra  de  TIaloc,  a  low  mountain  ridge  connected  with  the  volcanoes, 
was  famous  as  having  been  the  site  of  a  stone  idol  to  which  special  reverence 
was  paid. 

2  The  copy  is  not  colored,  and  this  somewhat  diminishes  its  value. 
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Tezcoco  flat  barges  or  scows  sometimes  are  in  danger  of 
grounding.  The  soil,  wherever  rocks  do  not  protrude,  is 
deeply  soaked  with  stagnant  water,  so  that  in  the  city  itself 
every  superficial  digging  becomes  immediately  filled  with  it. 
It  is  therefore  useless  to  expect,  as  spontaneous  growth, 
anything  but  a  swamp  vegetation ;  and  the  high  eucalypti, 
growing  in  the  villages  and  the  city  itself,  are  products  of 
cultivation  or  embellishment  since  the  Conquest,  and  not  of 
Nature.^  It  is  unjust  and  unhistorical  to  ascribe  the  present 
denudation  of  the  valley  to  Spanish  vandalism.  From  the 
time  the  central  basin  was  first  peopled,  the  life  of  its  inhabi- 
tants was  a  struggle  against  the  encroachments  of  mountain 
streams  upon  the  solid  ground  of  the  valley.  The  Mexican 
tribe  opposed  a  first  barrier  to  them  by  constructing  the 
famous  dikes,  and  thus  transforming  the  marsh  into  a  huge 
pond.^  Cort6s  found  the  space  secured  for  permanent  living 
too  limited,  and  began  filling  up.  The  result  of  this  was  the 
expansion  of  swamp  vegetation,  natural  to  the  character  of  the 
soil,^  under  a  climate  which,  while  equable,  is  far  from  trop- 

^  This  fact  is  very  plain.  Aside  from  the  public  parks  in  the  city,  the  euca- 
lyptus is  found  almost  exlusivcly  in  pueblos  only,  and  along  roads.  Besides,  the 
tree  is  not  properly  indigenous.  Humboldt  {Essai politique^  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  p.  54), 
while  speaking  of  the  shade-trees  of  the  valleys,  completely  omits  the  eucalyp- 
tus, now  so  prominent  among  them. 

2  The  first  statement  of  this  fact,  although  it  had  been  foreshadowed  already 
by  Wilson,  is  due  to  Morgan,  Ancunt  Socuty^  part  ii.  cap.  vii.  pp.  190,  191. 

'  There  is  no  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  valley  of  Mexico  was  ever  tim- 
bered. The  timber  grew,  where  it  still  grows,  on  the  mountain  slopes ;  and  there 
it  was  of  course  thinned,  —  perhaps  not  so  recklessly  three  hundred  years  ago  as 
now  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  evident  that  when  Cortes  began 
filling  up  for  building,  the  vegetation  could  not  consist,  on  such  patches  of  land  as 
were  thus  formed,  of  anything  else  than  low  plants,  which,  previous  to  giving  way 
to  culture,  certainly  looked  less  prepossessing  than  the  water-sheets  formerly 
in  existence.  We  must  never  forget  that  Chapultepec,  Tacuba,  Iztapalapan, 
Mixquic,  Mexicaltzinco,  Guadalupe,  pueblos  which  now  are  inland,  were  then 
on  the  shore.  The  intervening  space  has  been  filled  up  meanwhile,  not  merely 
artificially  but  naturally,  through  the  water  from  the  surrounding  heights  filtering 
towards  the  lake  basin.    In  regard  to  the  change  in  vegetation,  I  refer  to  Bemal 
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icaL  We  must  not  forget  that  the  city  of  Mexico,  although  in 
latitude  19°  25'  4S^  according  to  Humboldt^  lies  2,274  metres 
(7459  English  feet)  above  sea-level.^  As  early  as  1553  the 
valley  and  city  were  threatened  by  a  dangerous  inundation.^ 
The  same  danger  recurred  in  1580,  1604,  1607,  and  1629* 
It  was  only  by  means  of  the  great  canal  of  Huehuetoca,  which 
was  begun  in  1634,  and  finally  completed,  after  repeated  and 
long  interruptions,  in  1789.^  that  the  valley  became  effectively 
and,  so  far,  permanently  drained. 

The  descriptions,  furnished  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  Con- 
quest, of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Mexican  Valley  need 
not  surprise  us.  The  effect  from  a  distance,  on  a  clear  day, 
in  the  limpid  and  transparent  sky  of  these  altitudes,  is  en- 
chanting.   To  the  little  band  of  Spaniards,  travelling  along 


Diez  (Hist,  verdadera^  etc.,  cap.  Ixxxvii.  p.  83),  who,  speaking  of  Iztapalapan, 
says :  "  y  dir^  que  en  aquella  sazon  era  muy  gran  pueblo,  y  que  estaba  poblada 
la  mitad  en  el  agua  ;  agora  en  esta  sazon  esta  todo  seco,  y  sumbran  donde  solia 
ser  laguna,  y  estd  de  otra  manera  mudado,  que  si  no  le  hubiera  de  antes  visto, 
no  lo  dijera,  que  no  era  posible  que  aquello  que  estaba  Ileno  de  agua  est^  agora 
sembrado  de  maizales  y  muy  perdido."  It  is  clear  that  Diez  speaks  of  the  win- 
ter, when  dry  cornfields  are  never  exactly  picturesque,  and  the  word  perdido  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  *' waste,"  but  as  "bad  looking/'  "  ugly,"  "homely," —  a 
very  natural  expression  on  the  part  of  one  who  only  looks  to  the  scenic  effect. 
Otherwise,  the  conversion  of  a  swampy  water-sheet  into  cornfields  is  not  pro- 
perly an  act  of  laying  waste  on  purpose,  or  of  ruthless  neglect. 

The  same  author  refers  to  the  cutting  of  timber  complained  of  by  Humboldt. 
Bemal  Diez  says  (cap.  ccix.  p.  311)  :  "y  han  plantado  sus  tierrasy  hcredades  de 
todos  los  drboles  y  frutas  que  hemos  traido  de  Espafia,  y  venden  el  fruto  que 
procede  dello ;  y  han  puesto  tantos  drboles,  que  porque  los  duraznos  no  son 
buenos  para  la  salud  y  los  platanales  les  hacen  mucha  sombra,  han  cortado  y 
cortan  muchos,  y  lo  ponen  de  membrilleros  y  manzanas,  y  perales,  que  los  tienen 
en  mas  estima."    This  is  not  vandalism. 

1  Essai politique^  etc,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 

2  Gcographische  Mittheilungen^  1 869,  p.  230,  by  Guillemin. 
8  Essai politique^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

*  /</.,  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  p.  99.  Other  inundations,  thwarted  by  the 
channel  of  Huehuetoca,  threatened  in  1648,  1675,  '^1^1^  ^732,  1748,  1772,  1795. 
They  appear  to  have  been  much  more  frequent  since  than  before  the  Conquest. 

*  /</.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 1 7-1 19. 
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the  lake-shore,  by  the  side  of  the  cultivated  patches  which 
the  Indians  had  grouped  around  their  pueblos,  near  the  placid 
water,  the  first  which  they  had  seen  since  leaving  the  coast, 
the  sight  must  have  been  charming.  And  when,  through  the 
filling  up  of  the  marsh,  parts  of  it  became  transformed  into 
sober  cornfields,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  regret  expressed 
by  some  respecting  the  change.  It  was  the  feeling  which  we 
ourselves  experience  at  seeing  the  picturesque  supplanted  by 
the  useful. 

On  this  low,  swampy  ground,  with  rough  slopes  to  our  right, 
we  swiftly  proceed  onward  to  the  southwest.  The  summits 
of  the  volcanoes  turn  to  an  ashy  hue,  and  finally  disappear 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  but  the  sanctuary  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  blazes  on  the  hills  of  Tepeyacac  in  gorgeous  illumi- 
nation. Half  an  hour  more,  and  we  land  at  the  plain  but 
spacious  railroad  station  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

If,  until  now,  I  have  not  strictly  limited  myself  to  matters 
within  the  scope  of  my  scientific  task,  it  has  been  because 
such  digressions  were  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
country  in  general,  and  its  nature.  The  latter  has  trained  and 
moulded  its  dwellers.  Hereafter  I  shall  refer  to  matters  for- 
eign to  Archaeology,  only  in  so  far  as  they  strictly  elucidate 
points  of  scientific  import,  and  I  shall  pass  unnoticed  a  num- 
ber of  things  otherwise  of  great  interest.  I  wish  it  distinctly 
understood  that  apparent  deficiencies  in  this  respect  are  not 
the  result  of  neglect  on  my  part,  but  of  the  necessity  to  limit 
myself,  as  strictly  as  possible,  to  the  field  of  science  which  I 
was  sent  to  cultivate. 


Part   II. 

ARCHiEOLOGICAL  NOTES  ABOUT  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

THE  church  of  San  Hip6lito  Martyr,  about  two  blocks 
(cuadras)  nearly  west  of  the  present  Alameda  of  the 
city,  bears  a  commemorative  tablet  erected  by  the  munici- 
pality, with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  on  this  spot  oc- 
curred the  greatest  slaughter  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  Indians, 
during  the  memorable  retreat  of  Cortes,  on  the  night  of  June 
30  and  July  I,  1520.  Nearly  two  blocks  further  west  is  the 
"  Salto  de  Alvarado,"  where  Pedro  de  Alvarado  made  his 
famous  leap,  on  the  same  night,  over  the  sluice  that  cut  the 
ancient  dike  leading  to  the  main  land  at  Tacuba.  Com- 
paring these  data  with  the  relations  extant  about  the  Noche 
Triste,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian  pueblo  of 
Tenochtitlan  did  not  reach  further  west  than  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Alameda,  or  thereabout.^ 

South  of  the  Cathedral,  San  Antonio  Abad,  was  the  place 
called  Xoloc,-  where  the  dike  crossing  the  lagune  from  Cuyu- 
acan  met  the  dike  coming  from  Iztapalapan.  This  place  was 
then  far  outside  of  the  pueblo  of  Mexico.^ 

1  Compare  Bcrnnl  Diez,  Ifisloria  Vcrdadera^  cap.  cxxviii.  pp.  134,  135;  cap. 
cli.  pp.  178,  179,  180.  Cortes,  Carta  Sci^uudiiy  pp.  43-45.  See  also  Don  Joa- 
quin   Garcia-Icazbalceta,  MJxico  en  1554,  pp.  80,  81,  118,  119. 

2  I  refer  to  the  notes,  l)y  Archbishop  Lorenzana,  to  the  Letters  of  Cortes. 
Compare  in  vol.  i.  of  Vedia's  llistoriadores  Primitivos^  etc.,  Carta  Scgunday  p.  24, 
note  8;  p.  25,  note  1. 

^  Xoloc  was  considered  to  be  half  way  between  the  shore  and  the  outskirts 
of  Tenochtitlan;  and  it  is  so  laid  down  by  Mr.  Prescott  on  the  map  accompany- 
ing his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  Clavigero  had  previously  adopted 
the  same  view.     See  also  the  map  published  by  Ramusio  and  reprinted  by  Icaz- 
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To  the  east,  we  must  remember  that  the  Pcfiol  was,  before 
the  Conquest,  far  out  in  the  waters  o£  the  lagune.  The  latter 
reached,  even  in  this  century,  through  channels  and  ditches, 
close  to  the  present  city,  or  almost  to  the  railroad  station  of 
San  Ldzaro.  This,  again,  taking  into  consideration  the  grad- 
ual filling  up  of  the  whole  basin  during  the  past  three  hundred 
years,  places  the  eastern  limits  of  the  former  pueblo  at  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  from  the  cathedral. 

To  the  north,  the  patch  of  dry  land,  supporting  the  once 
independent  pueblo  of  Tlatilulco,  was  added  to  Tenochtitlan. 
It  is  known  that  these  pueblos  were  artificially  separated 
by  a  deep  trench  or  ditch.^  This  trench  is  still  visible  in 
part. 

Taking  now  the  Cathedral  as  a  centre,  and  projecting  the 
points  mentioned  on  any  recent  plot  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
we  shall  be  led  to  infer  that  the  former  pueblo  of  the  Indians 
occupied,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  scarcely  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  area  now  covered  by  the  city. 

Don  Alfredo  Chavero  owns  a  very  large  oil  painting  rep- 
resenting the  Indian  pueblo  of  Mexico,  and  the  principal 
events  of  its  conquest.  This  painting  is  ascribed  to  one  Juan 
Ascencion,  and  is  said  to  have  been  executed  in  1523,  or  two 
years  after  the  capture  of  the  place  by  Cortes.  The  view  of 
aboriginal  Mexico  given  by  it  fully  confirms  my  suggestions 
as  to  the  size  of  the  settlement. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  vestige  of  aboriginal  architec- 
ture has  completely  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  city. 
The  pueblo  of  Tenochtitlan  proper  was  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed during  the  obstinate  resistance  which  its  inhabitants 
opposed  to  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.     It  was  re- 

balceta,  accompanying  El  Conquistador  AnSnimo,  p.  390.    Cortes,  Carta  Scgunda^ 
pp.  24,  25.     Bernal  Diez,  Historia  Verdadera^  cap.  Ixxxviii.  p.  83. 
1  Bancroft*s  Native  Races ^  vol.  v.  p.  421. 
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built  not  as  an  Indian  town,  but  as  a  Spanish  city.  What 
was  left  of  Tlatilulco  has  been  completely  changed  in  course 
of  time  through  additions  or  repairs,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  recognize  any  feature  antedating  the  Conquest.  This  has 
been  the  common  fate  of  aboriginal  structures  in  most  of  the 
larger  Mexican  towns.  Their  disappearance  is  due  not  so 
much  to  intentional  destruction  as  to  transformation. 

The  demolition  of  edifices  in  the  City  of  Mexico  has  not 
been  limited  to  Indian  buildings  alone.  The  great  documen- 
tary historian  of  Mexico,  Don  Joaquin  Garcfa  Icazbalceta, 
says :  *'  Not  only  the  Aztec  edifices  have  disappeared,  but  also 
the  earliest  ones  of  the  Spaniards.  There  is  not  a  church 
which  has  not  been  rebuilt  twice  at  least,  and  the  same  has 
occurred  with  the  private  houses.  From  the  beginning,  the 
lightness  of  the  soil  caused  the  heavy  fabrics  to  sink  ;  and  as 
the  level  of  the  soil  is  constantly  rising,  the  whole  city  buries 
itself  little  by  little."  ^  Where  such  agencies,  coupled  with  a 
slow  but  steady  influx  of  foreign  population  and  a  radical 
change  in  habits  of  life,  have  been  at  work  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  preservation  of 
archaeological  remains. 

Still,  many  very  remarkable  aboriginal  sculptures  have  been 
disinterred  in  the  city,  —  remarkable  not  only  for  their  enor- 
mous bulk,  but  also  for  their  singular  workmanship  and  for 
the  purposes  which  they  formerly  served. 

These  sculptures  have  all  been  found  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Cathedral,  This  building  occupies  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  stood  the  mounds  of  worship  —  teocallis, 
"  houses  of  God  '*  —  of  the  pueblo.  These  mounds  indicated 
the  centre  of  the  Indian  settlement. 

Although  most  of  these  sculptures  are  well  known,  they 
have  hardly  received  the  attention  they  deserve.    I  enumerate 

*  Mixico  en  1554,  p.  74,  note  2. 
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them  in  succession,  according  to  the  degree  of  prominence 
they  have  acquired  :  — 

1.  The  so-called  "Aztec  Calendar  Stone,"  —  found  at  a 
depth  of  forty-two  centimetres  (one  foot  five  inches  English) 
beneath  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  present  National  Palace, 
south  of  the  Cathedral,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1790.^  . 

2.  The  statue  called  Teoyaomiqiii,  or  "  goddess  of  death 
and  war."  This  block  was  found  on  the  13th  ot  August, 
1790,  also  to  the  west  of  the  National  Palace,  and  south  of 
the  Cathedral.  The  top  of  it  was  buried  one  metre  and 
twelve  centimetres  (three  feet  eight  inches)  beneath  the 
pavement ;  the  base,  about  eighty  centimetres  (thirty-two 
inches)  .2 

3.  The  stone  called  "  Sacrificial  Stone,"  discovered  north- 
west of  the  same  locality,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1 791,  at 
a  depth  of  less  than  fifty  centimetres  (or  about  twenty 
inches).^ 

4.  The  statue  called  "Indio  Triste,"  found,  in  1828,  be- 
hind the  National  Palace,  southeast  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
street  where  it  was  disinterred  now  bears  the  name,  Calle  del 
Indio  Triste.* 

5.  An  enormous  head  of  a  serpent,  with  mouth  wide  open 
and  fangs  protruding.  This  block  was  exhumed  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  September,  1881,  while  I  was  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
and  the  work  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Sefior  Gar- 
cia y  Cubas.  Beneath  this  block,  one  entire  brick  and  several 
fragments  of  old  adobe  were  found.    The  sculpture  was  found 

^  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Gama,  Dcscripdon  Histdrica  y  Cronol6;^ica  de  las  dos 
PiedraSy  que  con  ocasion  del  ttun'O  Empedrado  que  se  esta  formattdo  en  la  Plaza 
principal  de  Mixico^  se  hallaron  en  ella  el  aho  de  1790.  Second  edition,  1832,  by 
Bustamante,  p.  10. 

2  Ibid.  p.  10. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  p.  46. 

*  Brantz-Mayer,  Mexico^  etc.,  Letter  xv.  p.  88.  Compare  Gama,  Dcscripcion 
etc.,  pp.  85,  86,  87. 
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in  the  dtrio  (the  old  cemetery)  of  the  Cathedral,  southwest,  or 
rather  south,  of  its  southwest  corner,  and  north  of  the  Plaza. 
It  was  buried  at  the  depth  of  not  quite  one  metre  (three  feet), 
and  one  of  the  bases  of  the  columns  of  the  old  cathedral 

rested  on  it. 

BjL  reference  to  the  location  of  these  discoveries  we  may 
classify  them  into  two  groups. 

The  first  group  comprises  the  sculptures  found  southeast 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  near  the  National  Palace.  It  includes 
Nos.  I,  2,  and  4.  We  may  add  to  them  the  enormous  human 
head  of  **  Serpentine,"  figured  by  Mr.  Bancroft  on  p.  518  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  "Native  Races,"  and  exhumed,  in  1830, 
in  the  Calle  de  Santa  Teresa,  northeast  of  the  Cathedral 

The  second  group  comprises  objects  found  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Cathedral,  south  and  southwest  of  it 
Besides  Nos.  3  and  5  we  must  add  to  this  group  three  stones, 
described  by  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Gama  as  discovered  in  front 
of  the  Cathedral  in  the  year  1 792  ;  ^  among  them  the  so-called 
"  Gladiatorial  Stone,"  still  buried,  but  described  and  figured 
by  Colonel  Brantz-Mayer ;  ^  and  fragments  of  another  ser- 
pent's head,  similar  to  the  one  already  mentioned,  also  ex- 
humed this  year  [1881]  by  my  friend  Garcfa  y  Cubas. 

While  this  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete,  it  still 
contains  enough  to  corroborate  the  statements  of  the  older 
chronicles,  to  the  effect  that  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
Cathedral  and  its  surroundings  was  the  central  site  of  wor- 
ship of  the  Indian  population  previous  to  the  Conquest  ; 
but  it  becomes  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  these 
very  large  fragments  were  scattered,  that  the  old  site,  en- 
closed as  it  was  by  a  huge  wall,  occupied  much  more  ground 
than  the  present  Cathedral  and  the  Plaza  combined.     Fray 

1  Descripcion,  ii.  pp.  46,  47,  73,  74,  76. 

*  Mexico^  etc.,  pp.  123,  124.    Bancroft,  Native  Kaces^  iv.  p.  516. 
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■ 

Diego  Duran  asserts  that  one  of  the  lodges  of  the  idols  stood 
where  the  Episcopal  Palace  was  in  his  time.^  This  extends 
the  space  further  to  the  east.  While  we  are  compelled  to 
reduce  considerably  the  perimeter  of  the  original  pueblo  of 
Tenochtitlan,  we  are  still  further  compelled  to  diminish  its 
inhabited  area,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  occupied  for 
purposes  of  worship.  This  has  its  bearing  on  the  supposed 
numbers  of  its  population. 

Referring  how,  in  particular,  to  each  of  the  sculptures  enu- 
merated, I  will  briefly  state  what  is  positively  known  about 
each  of  them. 

The  Stone  of  the  Sun.    (Plate  IV.) 

The  laborious  investigations  of  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Gama 
resulted  in  giving  to  this  block  the  erroneous  name  of  "Aztec 
Calendar  Stone,"  and  making  of  it  a  so-called  gfioinon!^ 
Yet  the  stone  is  in  truth  so  incorrectly  shaped  as  to  render 
incredible  the  scientific  knowledge  which  this  author  ascribes 
to  its  makers.  The  block  is  a  very  low,  irregularly  oblique 
cylinder,  and  its  surface,  even,  is  irregularly  convex.  The 
circles  on  it  appear  true,  but  this  does  not  compensate  for 
the  other  defects.  The  history  of  the  stone  and  its  present 
name  were  established  successively  by  Seftor  Chavero  and 
by   Dr.  Valentini.^     It   has   in   its   centre   the  conventional 

*  Hist&ria  dc  las  Yndias  de  Nur^^a-Espana^  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxxiii.  p.  107.  "Estc 
tcmplo  en  Mexico  estaba  edificado  en  cl  mcsmo  lugar  qucsta  cdificada  la  cassa 
ar9obispal  donde  si  bien  ha  notado  cl  que  en  ellas  ha  entrado  bcra  scr  toda 
edificada  sobre  terrapleno  sin  tener  aposscntos  bajos  sino  lodo  ma9iso  el  primer 
suelo."     This  was  the  mound  dedicated  to  Tczcatlijioca. 

'-^  Dv  sc  ripe  ion  y  etc  ,  §  4  of  Parte  I.  and  Fdrrnfo  QuintOy  Parte  II. 

3  Alfredo  Chavero,  Calcttdario  Aztcca^  i  Nov.  1S75.  "La  Picdra  del  Sol,"  in 
Afttiies  del  Miiseo  Xacional  de  Mexico^  vol.  i.  No.  7  ;  vol.  ii.  Nos.  i,  2,  4,  and  still 
to  be  continued.  Phil.  J.  J.  Valentini,  Vortra^  ilher  den  mexicafiischcn  Calender^ 
Stein y  New  York,  1878.  English  version  thereof  in  Proieedini^s  0/ f/ie  American 
Antiqtuirian  Soeietyy  April  24,  187S;  Spanish,  in  Analcs  del  Museoy  etc,  i.  Nos. 
5  and  C 
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human  face,  adopted  by  the  aborigines  to  designate  the  sun. 
The  date  is  carved  on  the  block, —  13/A  acatl^  or  "cane," 
which  corresponds  to  the  year  1479  of  our  era.  In  the  same 
year,  according  to  the  "  Codice  Aubin,"  the  sun  presented 
an  unusual  appearance.^  The  block  is  described  by  Fray 
Diego  Durdn  and  by  Fernando  de  Alvarado  Tezozomoc.' 
The  first  named  writer  is  the  only  one  who,  so  far  as  I  know, 
gives  us  any  clew  to  its  use.  He  states  that  it  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrifice.  If  the  prevalent  conceptions  of  the 
three  classes  of  sacrificial  blocks  used  in  Mexico  by  the  Indians 
are  correct,  the  Stone  of  the  Sun  belongs  to  neither  of  them  ; 
yet  we  positively  know  but  two  kinds,  —  one  from  repeated 
concurrent  description,  the  other  because  a  specimen  of  it  has 
been  preserved.^ 

The  first  is  called  teclicatl,  and  is  described  as  a  stone  hav- 
ing the  ordinary  length  of  a  man,  a  height  of  not  quite  one 
metre  (three  feet  English),  and  sloping  towards  the  summit 
so  as  to  form  a  ridge.  On  this  block  the  victim  was  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  have  his  head  inclining  or  dropping  back- 
wards, the  neck  being  pressed  down  by  a  heavy  yoke  resting 
on  the  throat.  Not  a  single  specimen  of  the  teclicatl  is  known 
to  exist. 

The  other  is  called  cuauhxicalli,  and  the  block  referred  to 
under  No.  3  has  been  thoroughly  identified  as  one  of  this  sort. 
It  is  circular,  and  its  distinguishing  features  are  the  cup-shaped 
concavity  in  the  centre,  and  the  channel  which  runs  therefrom 
to  the  outer  rim. 

^  Cod.  Aubin^  p.  72.  This  figure  is  accompanied  by  the  following  text  in 
Nahuatl :  "  Nica  qualloc  intonatiuh  mochinez  que  incicitlaltin  y  qc  mic  ynaxa 
Yacatzin." 

2  Historia  de  las  Yndias,  vol  i.  cap.  xxxvi.  pp.  280-2S6.  Cronica  Mexicana^ 
cap.  1.  pp.  415,  416;  cap.  li.  pp.  418-420. 

3  I  refer  to  the  excellent  monograph  by  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra :  **  El  cuauhx- 
icalli  de  Tizoc,"  in  Aitales  del  Museo^  vol.  i.  No.  I.  See  my  essay,  **  The  National 
Museum  of  Mexico,  and  the  Sacrificial  Stones,"  in  the  American  Anliqmirian  of 
1878. 
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Of  the  third  class,  the  "  gladiatorial  stone,"  we  know  that 
it  was  cylindrical,  and  perforated  in  the  middle.  The  victim 
was  fastened  to  a  rope  passing  through  this  hole,  and  the  rof>e 
was  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  move  on  the  block.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  such  a  stone  was  discovered  and  left  buried 
near  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico,  but  the  descriptions  and  pic- 
tures of  it  prove  that  it  was  not  a  sacrificial  block  of  this  kind  ; 
the  essential  feature,  the  hole  in  the  centre,  is  wanting.  The 
name  given  to  the  gladiatorial  stone  was  tanalacatl.  It  has 
been  believed  that  this  stone  was  of  great  size  and  weight, 
but  the  difficulty  of  renewing  or  replacing  the  rope  every 
time  it  was  worn  out  seems  to  me  an  objection  to  this  sup- 
position. The  stone  lay  flat,  and  to  renew  the  rope  would 
have  necessitated  lifting  the  enormous  bulk  on  one  side.  This 
operation  would  have  been  difficult. 

There  are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Mexico  a  number  of 
cylinders,  like  mill-stones  of  various  sizes,  sculptured  in  low 
relief  and  perforated  in  the  middle.  One  of  these  stones  has 
a  thickness  of  thirty-five  centimetres  on  one  side,  and  thirty- 
three  centimetres  on  the  other  (about  twelve  inches).  They 
are  far  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  handle,  but  can  be  easily 
lifted  by  two.  A  similar  block,  found  at  Tccomavaca,  in  the 
State  of  Oaxaca,  is  preserved  in  the  Institute  of  Oaxaca.  It 
does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  others.  It  is  eighty-  four 
centimetres  (two  feet  ten  inches)  in  diameter,  eighteen  cen- 
timetres (seven  inches)  thick,  and  the  hole  has  a  diameter  of 
eleven  centimetres  (four  inches)  at  the  surface.  The  perfora- 
tion is  not  cylindrical,  but  tapers  from  both  sides  towards  the 
middle  of  the  disk,  and  its  edges  are  not  sharp,  but  look  as 
if  smoothed  by  wear  and  friction.  A  block  of  this  kind  and 
size,  with  a  rope  passed  through  it  and  fastened  to  the  ankle 
or  even  around  the  body  of  a  man,  would  be  of  sufficient 
weight  to  hold  him  back,  unless  he  was  of  gigantic  strength  ; 
but  two  men  could  easily  lift  it  to  fasten  or  replace  the  cord 
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whenever  required.  These  stones  are  sometimes  called  temo' 
latatl.  and  while  they  a^ree  in  general  with  the  description 
of  the  gladiatorial  stone,  their  size  obviates  the  reasonable 
objection  against  its  supposed  great  bulk.' 

Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  captive,  once  tied  and  ready 
for  combat,  was  allowed  a  wider  range  than  that  which  these 
small  disks  present.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  ring,  over 
which  be  might  move,  was  the  top  of  a  huge  cylindrical 
block.  If  we  suppose  the  smaller  stone  serving  as  a  cl<^,. 
placed  on  top  and  in  the  centre  of  a  mass  like  the  Stone 
of  the  Sun,  the  two  together  would  represent  the  needed 
combination. 

The  carved  surface  of  the  Stone  of  the  Sun  rises  above  ao 
irregularly  broken  rim  around  it.  This  rim  is  smooth  on  its 
surface,  as  if  worn  down  in  part  by  frequent  walking  upon  it 
This  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  used  for  gladiato> 
rial  sacrifice. 

These  facts  may  excuse  the  temerity  of  the  inference 
that  the  Stone  of  the  Sun  was  originally  placed  on  one  of  the 
artificial  mounds  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Mex- 
ico, and  that  it  served  as  the  base  of  the  smaller  perforated 
stone  to  which  the  victim  was  tied,  and  that  upon  the  two 
stones  the  gladiatorial  sacrifice  was  performed. 

This  inference  is  raised  almost  to  positive  certainty  by  doc- 
umentary evidence  of  great  weight.  Fray  Diego  Durdn,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  who  died  in  1588,  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
two  great  sacrificial  blocks  set  up  in  1479:  "  He  (AxayacatI) 
also  busied  himself  with  working  the  great  and  famous  stone, 
highly  adorned,  on  which  were  carved  the  figures  of  the 

'  These  smalt  cylinders  arc  known  also  as  "calendar  stones."  Both  ihe  Stone 
of  the  Sun,  at  Mexico,  and  the  stone  at  Oaxaca,  are  respectively  called  in  each 
city,  la  pia/ra  del  reloj.  The  carvings  on  both  show  a  certain  analogy  in  design, 
but  (he  resemblance  is  still  greater  between  the  Oaxaca  block  and  the  Sacrificial 
Stone  proper  of  Mexico. 
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months  and  years,  days  and  weeks,  in  such  a  curious  manner 
that  it  was  worth  seeing.  This  stone  we  often  saw  in  the  great 
square,  near  to  the  Azequia,  and  the  Illustrious  and  Reverend 
Lord  Don  Fray  Alonzo  de  Montufar,  most  worthy  Archbishop 
of  Mexico,  of  blessed  memory,  caused  it  to  be  buried  for  the 
great  sins  committed  on  it  through  killing."  ^ 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  ''  Historia  de  las  Yndias  de 
Nueva-Espafia,"  the  same  author  again  describes  the  tema- 
lacatly  and  repeats  that  he  and  many  others  "  saw  it  often  in 
the  great  square,  close  to  the  Azequia,  where  daily  a  market 
is  held  in  front  of  the  royal  houses  ; "  and  that  the  Archbishop 
Montufar  had  it  buried.^  The  place  indicated  closely  agrees 
with  that  where  the  Stone  of  the  Sun  was  found,  as  stated 
by  Leon  y  Gama,  "at  the  distance  of  eighty  varas  west  of 
the  same  second  doorway  of  the  royal  palace,  and  thirty- 
seven  varas  north  of  the   Portal  de  las  Flores."* 

In  regard  to  the  carvings  on  the  Stone  of  the  Sun,  I  shall 
but  say  that  the  following  parts  of  them  are  ascertained  be- 
yond all  doubt :  — 

r.  The  central  figure  representing  the  sun,  and  perhaps  the 
year  also. 

2.  The  twenty  figures  placed  in  a  circle  around  it,  repre- 
senting the  twenty  days  of  the  Mexican  month. 

3.  The  date,  13th  acatl,  or  1479  a.  d.,  above  the  head  of 
the  sun,  on  the  rim  or  border. 

Beyond  this,  the  signs  are  still  subjects  for  interpretation. 
Interpretations  have  been  furnished,  since  Leon  y  Gama  wrote, 
by  the  two  high  authorities,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred, 
and  I  do  not  feel  competent  myself  to  go  over  the  ground 
which  they  have  so  ably  searched. 


^  Historia  de  las  Yndias^  vol.  i.  cap.  xxxv.  pp.  272,  273. 
3  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxxvii.  pp.  149,  150,  151,  152. 
•  Descripcion^  etc.,  parte  i.  p.  la 


TEOYAOMIOUI.  THE  OOD  OF  WAR  AND  DEATH. 
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The  Statue  called  the  "  Goddess  Teoyaomiqui." 

(Plate  V.) 

It  is  to  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Gama  that  this  great  monolith 
also  owes  its  name.  The  block,  which  is  two  metres  and  sixty 
centimetres  (eight  and  one  half  feet)  high,  one  metre  and  sev- 
enty centimetres  (five  and  one  half  feet)  wide,  and  one  metre 
and  fifty-five  centimetres  (five  feet)  thick,^  is  made  of  porphy- 
ritic  basalt  (according  to  Humboldt).^  It  is  covered  with 
carvings  almost  to  overloading.  However  well  executed  some 
of  them  are  when  taken  singly,  their  combination  on  the  block 
is  devoid  of  symmetry,  and  indicates  almost  as  primitive  a 
mode  of  sculpture  as  that  shown  in  two  rudely  blocked  out 
heads  in  the  public  library  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  general  effect, 
however,  is  appalling,  and  the  stone  presents  a  most  hideous 
agglomeration  of  repulsive  forms. 

The  two  faces  of  this  sculpture  are  not  alike.  Gama  adopts 
the  view  that  one  represents  a  male,  the  other  a  female,  fig- 
ure, and  calls  the  rear  figure  Huitzilopochtliy  and  the  front, 
Teoyaomiqiiiy  stating  that  the  latter  was  the  former's  com- 
panion.^ It  is  a  little  singular  that  not  one  of  the  older 
authors  on  Mexico  mentions  an  idol  or  deity  called  Tco- 
yaomiqui. 

In  studying  the  descriptions  of  Mexican  idols  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  sixteenth  century,  we  should  never  fail  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  actual  carved  bulk,  sometimes  of  stone, 
sometimes  of  wood,  and  the  adornments,  hangings,  or  trap- 
pings placed  on  and  about  it.  The  former  only  was  perma- 
nent (provided  the  statue  was  not  destroyed)  ;  the  other  was 
liable  to  change  according  to  necessity,  and  certainly  liable  to 
disappear,  either  by  removal  or  decay.     The  present  condi- 

*  Descripciott^  etc.,  i.  p.  10. 

2  Or  "porphyre  basal tiquc,"  V'ucs  des  CordilUrcs  ct  Monuments  des  PenpUs  In- 
dighics  de  r Amcriquc^  lSl6.     Vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
'  Descripdon^  etc.,  1.  pp.  35-44. 
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tion  of  these  sculptures  at  Mexico  is  not,  therefore,  their 
original  state.  They  lack  the  bright  shining  stones  (of  more 
brilliancy  than  value)  set  in  their  eyes  or  hung  around  their 
wrists  and  waists,  the  gaudy  cloth  with  which  they  were 
decked,  and  the  feathers  forming  tall  crests  on  their  heads. 
What  now  remains  of  such  idols  is  but  the  skeleton  of  their 
former  appearance. 

The  descriptions  left  us  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  Conquest, 
and  by  the  early  missionaries,  include  three  classes  of  facts  : 

1.  The  materials  of  which  the  figure  and  the  ornaments 
were  made. 

2.  The  salient  features  of  what  I  have  termed  the  skeleton 
of  the  idol. 

3.  The  loose  or  temporary  appendages  or  ornaments. 

Of  these  only  the  first  two  come  into  consideration  here, 
the  third  class  having  entirely  disappeared. 

Assuming  now  that  the  statue  in  question  had  been  but 
recently  discovered,  and  no  theory  had  yet  been  advanced  as 
to  its  probable  purpose  and  dedication,  —  thus  putting  out  of 
view  for  a  time  the  explanations  of  Gama,  —  our  first  step 
should  be  to  compare  it  with  whatever  descriptions  are  left 
of  ancient  Mexican  idols,  particularly  by  such  writers  as  saw 
them  in  actual  use. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  our  block 
once  pertained  to  the  central  cluster  of  mounds  of  worship  in 
aboriginal  Mexico.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was 
dragged  from  any  other  place  to  the  main  square  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burying  it  there.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  look- 
ing among  the  statues  of  that  celebrated  cluster  for  one  which 
might  agree  with  our  monolith. 

Turning  first  to  the  eye-witnesses  and  participants  of  the 
Conquest  we  find  that  Cortds  himself  speaks  of  the  idols  of 
Mexico  only  in  general  terms.^ 

^  Carta  Segunda^  p.  "^i. 
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Andres  de  Tdpia,  one  of  the  leading  conquistadores,  speak- 
ing of  the  chief  mounds  of  Tenochtitlan,  mentions  two  idols 
placed  on  large  stones  in  front  of  the  principal  towers.  E^ch 
one  was  about  three  varas  (two  metres  and  fifty-three  centi- 
metres, or  eight  and  one-half  feet  English)  high,  of  the 
bulk  of  an  ox,  and  made  of  polished  stone.  The  stone  was 
covered  with  mother-of-pearl,  with  many  bright  stones  pasted 
on  it.  The  idols  were  girt  with  big  snakes  of  gold ;  each 
had  a  collar  of  ten  or  twelve  golden  human  hearts,  a  golden 
mask  for  the  face,  eyes  of  "  mirror,"  and  on  the  back  of 
the  head  there  was  another  face,  "  like  the  head  of  a  man 
without  flesh  "  (a  skull).^  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo,  another 
conquistador,  particularly  mentions  three  statues,  one  of  which 
he  calls  Huichil6bos,  describing  it  as  follows :  "  Its  face  was 
very  broad,  its  eyes  were  distorted  and  frightful,  and  its 
whole  body  covered  with  gold,  pearls,  and  pearl-drops, —  all 
fastened  on  with  glue  (engrudd)^  which  in  this  country  is 
made  from  a  certain  root.  The  body  was  girt  with  large 
snakes  covered  with  gold  and  jewels.  In  one  hand  it  held 
a  bow,  and  in  the  other  some  arrows.  .  .  .  On  the  neck 
the  Huichil6bos  had  faces  of  Indians,  and  other  things  like 
hearts  of  Indians.  .  .  ."  Another  statue  he  calls  Tezcat- 
lipuca,  and  says  of  it :  "...  It  had  a  visage  like  that  of  a 
bear,  and  shining  eyes  made  of  mirrors  called  tezcat,  and 
the  body  was  covered  with  rich  stones  stuck  over  it  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  other;  .  .  .  and  around  the  body  were 
strung  figures  like  little  devils,  with  tails  like  lizards.  .  .  .*' 
Finally  he  mentions  a  third  idol,  placed  apart  from  the  others, 
"  half  man  and  half  lizard  {Jagarto,  properly  alligator),  all  cov- 
ered with  rich  stones,  and  half  of  it  draped.  Of  this  one  they 
said  that  the  half  of  it  was  filled  with  all  the  seeds  of  the  land, 
for  he  was  the  god  of  the  crops  and  fruits.  .  .  ."  *-* 

^  Rehician  de  la  Conquista  de  MixicOy  pp.  582,  583. 

2  Historia  Verdcidera  de  la  Conquista  de  Niuva-EspaHa,  cap.  xcii.  p.  90. 
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The  "  Anonymous  Conqueror,"  like  Cortds,  speaks  of  the 
Mexican  idols  only  in  general  terms.  ^ 

Among  the  early  missionaries,  neither  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante 
nor  Fray  Toribio  de  Paredes  (called  Motolinfa)  gives  any 
specific  description  that  would  apply  to  our  subject  The 
same  is  to  be  said  of  Fray  Bernardino  Ribeira,  surnamed 
Sahagun,  who  has  given  us  a  number  of  details  about  sun- 
dry idols,  none  of  which,  however,  agree  in  the  least  with  our 
statue.  It  is  true  that  he  fails  to  describe  the  principal  male 
idols,  Quetzalcohuatl  excepted. 

Of  the  three  contemporaries  of  the  Conquest,  who  wrote 
on  the  subject  without  having  visited  Mexico  themselves, 
Peter  Martyr,  of  Anghiera,  is  very  laconic.  He  only  says : 
"  It  is  a  fearefull  thing  to  be  spoken,  what  they  declare  and 
report  concerning  their  idols.  I  omit,  therefore,  to  speake 
of  their  greatest  marble  idol,  Wichilabuchichi,  of  the  height 
of  three  men,  not  inferior  to  that  huge  statue  of  Rhodes."  * 
The  "  three  varas  "  of  the  eye-witnesses  had  already  grown 
considerably. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Vald^s  follows  Cortes  in 
one  part  of  his  statements,  and  in  other  portions  is  very 
brief  and  general.^  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara  and  Bernal 
Diez  closely  agree  in  their  description  of  the  idols  of  Mex- 
ico. The  former  reports  that  the  gods  of  Mexico  were  two 
thousand  in  number.  The  principal  ones  were  called  Vitcilo- 
puchtli  and  Tezcatlipuca,  whose  idols  stood  on  the  height 
of  the  temple,  over  the  two  altars.  They  were  of  stone,  and 
of  the  form,  height,  and  size  of  a  giant.  They  were  cov- 
ered with  mother-of-pearl ;  and  on  it  were  pasted,  with  glue  of 

^  El  Conquistador  Andnimo^  p.  384. 

2  De  Nouo  Orbe^  or  The  Historie  of  the  West  Indies^  contayning  the  Actes  and 
Aduent%ires  of  the  Spanyardes.  Translation  of  the  eight  Decades,  by  Richard 
Eden  and  Mr.  Lok.    London,  1612.    Dec  v.  cap.  iv.  p.  197. 

•  Historia  General y  Natural  de  las  Indias^  vol.  iii.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  xi.  pp.  304, 
305 ;  cap.  xlvi.  pp.  503,  504. 
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gacotl,  many  pearls,  stones,  and  pieces  of  gold, — and  birds,  liz- 
ards, animals,  fish,  and  flowers,  made  of  mosaic  of  turquoises, 
emeralds,  chalcedonies,  amethysts,  and  other  fine  stones, 
which  made  pretty  ornaments  upon  the  mother-of-pearl. 
As  a  girdle  each  had  thick  snakes  of  gold ;  and  as  a  neck- 
lace, ten  human  hearts  of  gold ;  and  each  had  a  golden  mask 
with  eyes  of  mirror,  and  on  the  back  of  the  head  the  face  of  a 
skull,  —  all  of  which  had  its  import  and  meaning.^ 

GiSmdra's  book  was  first  published  in  1552  ;  it  is  not  likely, 
therefore,  that  he  consulted  Bemal  Diez  who  wrote  twenty 
years  later ;  and  the  agreement  between  the  two  is  indeed 
striking,  and  gives  great  weight  to  the  statements  of  both,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  Andres  de  TApia* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  very  strong  effort  was  made,  by  order  of  the  Vice- 
roy Don  Martin  Enriquez,  to  collect  and  preserve  the  an- 
tiquities of  Mexico.  The  immediate  result  was  that  two 
ecclesiastics  of  different  orders,  both  native  Mexicans  and  re- 
lated to  each  other,  framed  two  independent  works  on  the  his- 
tory and  the  former  creed  and  customs  of  the  natives.  These 
works  are  based  upon  a  careful  and  critical  study,  for  the 
time,  of  what  was  then  left  (about  fifty  years  after  the  Con- 
quest) of  the  antiquities  of  Indian  Mexico.  Part  of  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  the  authors  had  been  gained  from  actual 
remains,  a  much  larger  part  from  paintings,  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  songs,  and  part  from  their  own  experience.  These 
authors  were  the  Jesuit  Father  Juan  de  Tobar  and  the  Do- 
minican  Fray  Diego  Durdn.^ 

1  CrSfdca  dneral  dc  las  Indicts,  Seg*  Parte,  p.  350. 

2  Through  the  discovery  in  1879  ^^  *  correspondence  between  the  Jesuit 
fathers  Tobar  and  Acosta,  at  the  Lenox  Library  in  New  York,  —  of  which  I 
gave  an  account  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  at  their  meeting  of 
Nov.  4,  1879,  and  afterwards  in  the  NcUion^  —  I  established  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  CMice  Ramirez  was  a  work  of  the  former  writer,  and  that  he  and  his  rela- 
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Both  of  them  have  preserved  descriptions  of  the  main  idols 
of  the  pueblo  of  Mexico,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  them 
with  those  of  the  eye-witnesses  already  quoted.  They  speak 
of  four  principal  deities  and  statues,  thus  corroborating  Fray 
Francisco  of  Bologna,  who  says  :  "  They  worshipped  a  great 
number  of  idols,  among  which  there  were  four  principal 
ones."  ^  From  the  manner  in  which  those  who  saw  the  idols 
in  situ  speak  of  them,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  their  enormous  size.  This  is  given 
by  Andres  de  Tdpia  at  three  varas,  and  it  is  noticeable  how 
closely  this  agrees  with  the  height  of  our  statue.  It  is  there- 
fore not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  latter  was  one  of 
the  four  chief  idols  of  Mexico.  The  names  of  the  four  great 
deities  mentioned  by  Tobar  and  Durdn  are  Huitzilopochtli, 
Tezcatlipoca,  Quetzalcohuatl,  and  Tlaloc,  —  the  first  two  being 
the  same  as  those  given  by  earlier  writers. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  both  Tobar  and  Durdn  state  that  his 
statue  was  of  wood.  The  conquerors,  and  those  who  wrote 
from  their  reports,  are  equally  positive  in  asserting  that  it 
was  made  of  stone.  The  picture  given  by  the  later  authors 
presents  the  aspect  of  the  idol  when  fully  dressed,  the  tem- 
porary ornaments  claiming  chief  attention.  I  translate  from 
Tobar  :  "  The  figure  of  this  great  idol,  Huitzilopochtli,  was 
a  statue  of  wood,  carved  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  seated  on  a 

tive,  Fray  Diego  Durdn,  might  be  considered  as  the  founders  of  an  independent 
"  school  "  of  authors  on  Ancient  Mexico.  I  communicated  my  discovery  at  once 
to  Senor  D.  Joaquin  Garcia-Icazbalceta,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  latest  work,  Dou  Fray  Znmdrrdi^a^  primer  Obispo  y  Arzobispo 
de  Mixico^  Mexico,  1881,  the  celebrated  historian  has  published  the  full  text 
of  the  correspondence  between  Tobar  and  Acosta.  The  material  from  which 
Tobar  and  Duran  gleaned  is  not  yet  thoroughly  established;  \vc  are  not  yet  pos- 
itive which  Indian  paintings,  for  instance,  they  consulted ;  but  enough  is  known 
to  give  great  value  to  their  ^^Titings. 

*  Lettre  du  Rh'irend  P^rc  Framisco  de  Bologne^  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Re- 
eueil  de  pieces  relatives  h  la  Conquite  du  Mexique^  ^'^'^%  p*  212.  The  letter  bears 
no  date. 
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blue  bencb  placed  on  a  firame.  and  from  cacb  comer  there  pro* 
jected  a  beam,  terminating  in  the  head  of  a  lizard.  The  bench 
was  blue,  by  which  they  denoted  that  he  was  sitting  in  the 
skies.  The  forehead  of  the  idol  was  blue,  and  over  the  nose 
there  ran  a  blue  band  from  ear  to  ear.  On  his  head  he  had  a 
rich  crest  of  peacock's  feathers,  and  a  bird's  beak  of  polished 
gold  ;  the  feathers  were  green,  very  numerous  and  handsome. 
He  was  draped  in  a  green  robe,  and  over  it  there  hung  from 
the  neck  an  apron  {dclantar)  of  rich  green  feathers,  garnished 
with  go'd,  which,  as  he  was  seated  on  the  bench,  co\-ered 
him  down  to  the  feet.  In  the  left  hand  he  held  a  shield 
with  five  pineapples  made  of  white  feathers  set  crosswise; 
around  the  shield  hung  yellow  plumage  like  a  fringe,  and  over 
them  a  flag  of  gold ;  and  in  place  of  the  handle  there  projected 
four  darts.  ...  In  the  right  hand  this  idol  held  a  staff  shaped 
like  a  snake,  all  blue  and  waxy.  He  wore  a  fan-like  scarf 
{bandcrilla),  that  terminated  on  the  shoulder,  of  polished 
gold ;  on  his  wrists  were  golden  bands,  and  on  his  feet  blue 
sandals.*'  ^ 

It  is  evident  from  this  description  that  it  mainly  applies 
to  drapery  and  ornamental  appendages,  —  all  of  a  perishable 
nature,  which  neither  Tobar  nor  Durdn  could  have  seen. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  body  of  the  idol  itself,  but  that  it  was 
of  wood.  The  conquerors  saw  it  and  probably  handled  it ; 
the  others  did  not,  but  obtained  their  information  at  second 
hand.  I  therefore  give  preference  to  the  assertions  of  the 
former. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  description  of  the  statue  of 
Tezcatlipoca.  The  only  allusion  to  its  real  body  by  Tobar. 
or   Durdn,   is    that    it   was    made   of    black    shining   stone.^ 

^  Cddice  Ramirez^  Tratado  2°,  cap.  i.  pp.  93,  94. 

2  Id.  Tratado  2°,  cap.  ii.  p.  104.  Historia  Ji  las  YnJias^  etc.,  vol.  iL  cap. 
Ixxxii.  p.  98. 
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The  remainder  of  their  long  accounts  relates  exclusively  to 
ornaments. 

Of  Quetzalcohuatl  a  better  description  is  given,  but  it  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  the  description  relates  to  an  idol  of 
Mexico  or  to  one  at  Cholula.  Tobar  asserts  that  it  was  of 
wood,  "  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  but  the  face  was  that  of  a  bird 
with  comb  and  wattles  {cresta  y  verrugas),  with  a  row  of  teeth 
in  the  protruding  tongue.  .  .  ."  ^  The  rest  again  relates  to 
perishable  appendages.  It  fairly  agrees,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  statements  of  Sahagun.^ 

Durdn  alone  has  given  us  a  description  of  Tlaloc  as  he 
was  represented  at  aboriginal  Mexico.  "  The  statue  of  it,"  he 
says,  "  was  of  stone  carved  as  the  effigy  of  a  frightful  monster, 
the  face  very  ugly,  like  that  of  a  lizard  with  very  large  fangs  ; 
.  .  ."  and  he  goes  on  to' describe  the  adornments  and  trap- 
pings of  the  figure. » 

If  now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ^atue  called  that  of 
the  goddess  Teoyaomiqui  was  one  of  the  four  main  idols  of 
Mexico,  we  compare  it  with  the  statements  herein  collected, 
it  must  strike  us  that  neither  Quetzalcohuatl  nor  Tezcatli- 
poca  .properly  corresponds  to  it.  The  choice  is  left  between 
Huitzilopochtli  and  Tlaloc  ;  and  if  we  recall  the  principal 
features  of  the  statue  of  Huitzilopochtli  as  described,  they 
are  found  represented  on  the  sculpture  before  us :  — 

1.  The  general  hideousness  of  its  appearance. 

2.  Its  height  and  bulk. 

3.  The  girdle  or  belt  of  snakes  around  the  body. 

4.  The  skull  or  skulls. 

In  place,  therefore,  of  christening  the  monolith  aftet  an 

1  C6dice  Ramirez  Tratado  2°,  cap.  iv.  p.  117,  agrees  literally  with  Duran. 

2  Historia  General  de  las  Cosas  de  NucvorEspaha^  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  p.  4. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  the  head. 

•  Historia^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxxvi.  p.  135. 
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imaginary  composite  deity  of  whose  existence  the  oldest  au- 
thorities make  no  mention,  it  strikes  me  as  much  more  nat- 
ural to  believe  that  it  represents  the  well-known  war  god  of 
the  Mexican  tribe,  Huitzilopochtli ;  and  that  consequently  it 
was  indeed  the  famous  principal  idol  of  aboriginal  Mexico,  or 
Tenochtitlan.^ 

The  Sacrificial  Stone.    (Plate  VI.) 

The  late  archaeologist  and  historian,  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra, 
has  satisfactorily  proved  the  character  of  this  relic.  I  refer  to 
his  valuable  monograph  on  that  subject.^  But  while  grate- 
fully accepting  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  sculpture  and  its  original  purpose,  I  still  remain  at  vari- 
ance with  his  deductions  in  regard  to  its  date  and  the  signifi- 
cation of  its  bas-reliefs.  His  courteous,  pleasant,  and  thorough 
rejoinder  ^  to  my  observations  was,  unhappily,  one  of  the  later 
incidents  of  his  life,  and  I  was  myself  precluded  from  inves- 
tigating the  questions  involved  any  further.  When  I  reached 
the  City  of  Mexico,  the  first  news  I  received  was  that  Manuel 
Orozco  y  Berra  had  recently  died.  It  was  a  shock  to  me,  for 
I  had  hoped  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  aged 
scholar.  It  also  effectually  **  closes  the  discussion,*'  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

The  Sacrificial  Stone  appears  to  be  a  regular  cylinder. 
Still,  such  is  not  the  case.  If  the  square  is  applied  to  it,  its 
sides  are  not  vertical,  even  allowing  for  inevitable  wear  and 

1  In  addition  to  the  evidences  given,  I  must  allude  here  to  the  following 
statement  by  Tezozomoc,  CrSnica,  etc.,  cap.  1.  pp.  415,  416  (speaking  of  the  cap- 
tives), "  subi^ronlos  en  lo  alto  de  el  Huitzilopochtli  adonde  estaba  su  estatua 
frontero  la  gran  piedra  Temalacatl."  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Stone  of  the 
Sun  and  the  statue  just  discussed  were  found  close  together.  Gama,  Descripcion^ 
etc.,  i.  p.  la 

2  "  El  Cuauhxicalli  de  Tizoc"  in  Anales,  etc.,  vol.  i.  No.  i. 

•  See  p.  55,  note  3.  Senor  Orozco's  reply  is  in  AnaUs  dtl  Museo  Nacional^ 
vol.  ii.  No.  I,  pp.  77,  78,  note  2. 
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tear.  This  shows  it  to  have  been  worked  out  by  mere  rule 
of  thumb,  and  without  the  aid  of  instruments.  This  is  further 
illustrated  by  another  circumstance.  There  is,  at  the  base,  a 
concavity,  apparently  an  original  defect  of  the  block.  One  of 
the  figures  in  the  series  around  the  outer  rim  of  the  stone  is 
partly  carved  within  this  depression.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  workmen  did  not  have  the  means  to  correct 
the  defect,  but  made  the  best  they  could  of  the  stone  without 
attempting  to  shape  it  nicely. 

The  Indio  Triste.     (Plate  VIT.) 

I  have  already  stated  that  this  block,  which  is  about  one 
metre  (forty  inches)  high,  and  sixty-one  centimetres  (twenty- 
four  inches)  wide,  was  disinterred  about  1828.  Still,  there  is 
an  earlier  mention  of  a  similar  statue,  by  Leon  y  Gama.*  The 
Indio  Triste  has  not,  as  yet,  attracted  the  attention  which  it 
really  deserves.  Being  simply  the  figure  of  a  squatting  In- 
dian, fairly  executed,  but  without  any  striking  symbolical 
ornaments,  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  interpreters.  Gama 
has  suggested  an  explanation  of  the  statue  which  he  describes, 
and  by  supposing  that  the  empty  space  between  its  fingers 
was  originally  occupied  by  a  drinking-cup,  he  interprets  it  as 
probably  the  statue  of  a  god  of  wine. 

Following  the  method  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Stone  of 
the  Sun  and  the  idol  of  Huitzilopochtli,  I  have  examined  the 
older  authors  for  any  notice  which  might  correspond  to  the 
Indio  Triste. 

Two  years  ago  I  met  with  the  following  statement  by  Fray 
Juan  de  Tobar,^  speaking  of  the  place  of  worship  of  Huitzilo- 
pochtli: "It  had  on  the  tops  of  the  chambers  and  rooms 
where  the  idols  were  a  handsome  balcony  (or  balustrade)  made 

*  Descripcion^  etc  ,  parte  ii.  p.  86,  §  ISS- 
2  Cddice  Ramirez^  Tratado  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  95. 
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of  many  small  stones  as  black  as  jet,  set  with  much  regularity, 
so  as  to  form  a  field  checkered  black  and  white,  which  was 
very  conspicuous  from  below ;  over  this  balcony  (or  balustrade, 
pretil)  there  rose  turret-like  battlements,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  pillars  were  two  Indians  of  stone,  seated,  with  candle* 
sticks  in  their  hands.  .  .  ."  This  statement  is  corroborated 
by  Durdn.^ 

The  figure  of  the  Indio  Triste  exactly  fits  the  above  descrip- 
tion. The  hands  join  as  if  he  was  holding  something  in 
front  of  himself,  and  the  size  of  the  opening  thus  left  is  just 
fitted  for  a  good-sized  torch.  Brantz-Mayer  has  remarked 
in  regard  to  it :  "  This  figure  was  probably  set  on  the  wall  or 
at  the  portal  of  some  edifice,  and  in  his  hand  was  erected  a 
banner  or  insignia  of  command.*'^  Had  this  accurate  and 
trustworthy  writer  had  access  to  the  sources  to  which  we 
now  can  refer,  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing his  suggestion  confirmed,  with  a  slight  amendment,  by 
highly  respectable  early  authority ;  but  neither  Durdn  nor 
Tobar  were  known  or  accessible  when  Colonel  Mayer  wrote 
his  valuable  book  on  Mexico. 

I  have  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  Indio  Triste  as  a  torch- 
bearer  of  stone,  —  consequently  as  a  mere  ornament,  without 
any  direct  relations  to  worship  whatever. 

The  Colossal  Head  of  a  Snake. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  take  measurements  or  make  a 
sketch  of  this  carving.  The  block  represents  the  head  of  a 
snake,  with  feather  ornaments  on  the  back.  The  mouth  is 
open,  and  enormous  fangs  protrude  from  it.  This  stone  was 
found  beneath  the  base  of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  old 

^  Hist,  de  las  Yndias^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxx.  p.  83. 
^  Mexico  as  it  Was  attd  as  it  Is^  p.  88. 
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cathedral,  which  was  razed  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  make  room  for  the  present  edifice.  It  appears  that 
the  column  rested  on  the  sculpture,  —  had  been  built  on  it 
SeAor  Garcia  y  Cubas,  who  conducts  the  explorations,  informed 
me  that  he  had  discovered  the  fragments  ot  another  similar 
serpent's  head.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  might  be  the 
broken  pieces  of  a  block,  forming  **the  iace  and  head  of  a 
serpent,"  which  was  disinterred  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1792,  on 
the  south  front  of  the  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  disappeared 
again.  Leon  y  Gama  gives  the  size  of  that  stone  as  follows : 
length,  one  metre  and  fifty-eight  centimetres  (sixty-two  inch- 
es) ;  width  across  the  fangs  (colmUlos),  one  metre  and  twen- 
ty-seven centimetres  (fifty  inches) ;  *  heights,  respectively,  one 
metre  and  thirteen  centimetres,  and  eighty-five  centimetres 
(forty-four  and  thirty-four  inches).  These  dimensions,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge,  nearly  agree  with  those  of  the  head  recently 
exhumed.  Gama  states  that  the  lower  jaw  was  not  attached 
to  his  specimen,  whereas  the  one  lately  found  b  complete. 

Gama  supposes  that  the  lower  jaw  was  never  connected 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  but  lay  on  the  ground  below 
it,  the  two  forming  a  doorway  like  the  open  jaws  of  a  monster. 
Such  a  doorway  existed  in  Old  Mexico  ;  Bcrnal  Diez  saw  and 
described  it.^  The  suggestion,  however  ingenious  it  looks, 
becomes  unnecessary  in  presence  of  the  simple  fact  that  the 
wall,  surrounding  the  cluster  of  mounds  of  worship  of  the  old 
pueblo,  was  composed  of  a  series  (like  a  procession)  of  snakes' 
heads,  all  of  colossal  size,  with  mouths  wide  open  and  fangs 
exposed.^    The  annexed  cut  (Fig.  2)  is  a  fac-simile  of  Durdn's 

>  Descripcion,  etc.,  ii.  pp-  74«  75*  §  MS- 

*  Ilistoria  verdadera,  cap.  xcii.  p.  91. 

•  C6dic€  Ramirez,  Trat  ii.  cap.  i.  pp.  94,  95:  "Tenia  cste  templo  una  cerca 
muy  grande,  que  formaba  dentro  de  si  un  muy  hermoso  patio ;  toda  clla  era  lab- 
rada  de  picdras  grandes,  k  manera  de  culebras  asidas  las  unas  dc  las  otras; 
llam4ba8C  csta  ccrca  Cohuatepantli,  que  quierc  decir  cerca  de  Culebras.**  Durin, 
Historian  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Uxx.  p.  83. 
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picture  of  the  Cohuatepantli^  or  "*  snake-walL"  We  also  know 
that  the  large  heads  of  that  enclosure  were  used  when  the 
first  cathedral  was  built,  to  support  the  columns  or  pilasters 
of  that  church.^  In  such  a  position,  serving  as  basis  for 
a  column,  Garda  y  Cubas  found  the  Serpent's  Head  last 


Figure  2. 

September;  and  there  is  consequently  but  one  impression 
among  scientific  men  in  Mexico,  —  which  impression  I  fully 
share,  —  that  it  was  one  of  the  pieces  capping  the  outside 
enclosure  of  the  worship-mounds  of  aboriginal  Mexico,  a 
true  and  well  preserved  fragment  of  the  Cohuatepantli ;  and 
as  the  one  described  by  Gama  so  closely  agrees  with  that 
found  by  Garcia  y  Cubas,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
both  belonged  to  the  same  construction. 

The  discovery  of  Garcia  is  also  instructive  and  important  in 

1  Durin,  Historian  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxx.  p.  83:  "...  las  quales  picdras  cl 
que  las  quixiere  ber  baya  d  la  yglesia  mayor  de  Mexico  y  alii  las  bera  servir  de 
pedestales  y  asientos  de  los  pilares  della.*' 
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respect  to  the  material  of  the  great  wall  mentioned.  He  in- 
formed mc  that  beneath  the  block  he  had  found  adobe  bricks, 
one  entire,  and  fragments  of  several  others.  We  thus  learn 
that  the  stone  blocks  representing  snake-heads  rested  on  a 
wall  of  adobe.  This  throws  a  singular  light  on  the  architec- 
ture of  aboriginal  Mexico.  A  similar  mode  of  construction  is 
met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
show  when  treating  of  Mitla. 

This  discussion  of  the  most  important  Indian  statues  found 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  very  naturally  leads  to  the  National 
Museum  where,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stone  of  the  Sun, 
they  are  all  preserved.  If  the  Stone  of  the  Sun  itself  has 
not  yet  been  transferred  to  the  same  place,  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  hall  for  its  reception  is  not  yet  ready.  A  great 
many  valuable  objects  of  stone  are  still  kept  temporarily  in 
the  charming  interior  court  of  the  Museum,  but  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  are  housed  and  cared  for  in  the  way  they 
deserve.  The  most  valuable  and  costly  part  of  the  collection 
is  already  placed  and  exhibited  in  the  upper  rooms,  open  at 
stated  intervals  to  the  public.  Professor  Giimesindo  Mcn- 
doza,  director,  or  curator,  of  the  Museo  Nacional  dc  Mexico, 
has  had  a  herculean  task  before  him.  His  duty  it  was,  above 
all,  to  save,  and  then  to  place  what  he  was  able  to  save  before 
the  public  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  that  public  to  save 
more.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  successfully  performed 
his  task,  particularly  in  archaeology.  The  Museum  presents 
a  lucid  array  of  almost  everything  which  aboriginal  art  has 
produced  in  Mexico.  The  house-life  of  the  Indians  before 
the  Conquest,  their  articles  of  dress,  their  mechanical  and 
agricultural  tools,  are  sparingly  represented,  owing  to  want 
of  space.  Seflor  Mendoza  is  constantly  collecting,  and  since 
the  Mexican  nation  has  wisely  decided  (though  not  for  the 
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interest  of  foreign  archaeologists)  that  Mexican  antiquities 
are  to  be  preser\-ed  at  home,  his  material  rapidly  accumulates. 
The  "  Anales  del  Museo  Xacional  de  Mexico  *'  will  eventually 
become  a  descriptive  and  critical  catalogue,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, of  the  institution. 

The  inner  court  of  the  building,  now  the  temporary  abode 
of  the  largest  statues,  contains  among  them  also  the  great 
reclining  figure,  made  of  a  light-colored  limestone,  exhumed 
at  Chichen-Itza.  in  Yucatan,  by  Dr.  Augustus  LePlongeon 
and  Mrs.  LePlongeon,  and  christened  Chac-Mool,  by  its  dis- 
coverers. Opposite  to  it  has  been  placed  another  and  almost 
identical  sculpture,  but  of  black  volcanic  rock,  and  found,  as 
reported,  in  the  State  of  Tlaxcala.  It  appears  also  that  a 
third  one  is  still  preserved  in  the  garden  of  a  house  of  Seflor 
Barron  at  Tacubaya.^  Finally,  while  exploring  the  western 
slopes  of  the  extinct  volcano  Yztac-cihuatl,  I  heard,  at  the 
pueblo  of  San  Andrds  Calpan,  of  a  large  sculpture  in  posses- 
sion of  an  Indian  called  Pedro  Garcia.  Upon  visiting  him 
I  was  surprised  to  see  a  torso,  fairly  executed,  made  out  of 
the  dark  volcanic  rock  so  common  about  the  volcanoes,  and 
called  by  the  Indians  tctzontli.  It  was  very  nearly  life-size, 
and  held  over  the  navel,  with  both  hands,  a  round  disk  with 
narrow  rim,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chac-Mool  and 
the  statue  from  Tlaxcala.  The  similarity  was  striking,  but 
as  the  head  and  lower  limbs  were  both  gone,  I  could  not  speak 
of  absolute  identity.  This  block  was  found  by  a  young  In- 
dian in  a  field  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  MalpaiSy  or  great 
flow  of  lava  encircling  the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl,  between 
the  pueblos  of  San  Buenaventura  Nealtica  and  San  Baltasar, 
on  the  road  to  the  City  of  Atlixco,  consequently  in  the  State 
of  Puebla.     I  endeavored,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1881,  to  pur- 

^  Jesus  Sanchez,  "  Estudio  acerca  de  la  estatua  Uamada  Chac-Mool  6  rcy 
tigre,"  in  Anales  del  Museo^  vol.  i.  No.  6,  pp.  274,  276. 
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chase  the  statue  for  the  State  Museum  of  Puebla,  but  failed, 
owing  to  the  mistrust  and  unreliability  so  common  among  the 
Indians  of  that  region. 

The  Chac-Mool  has  excited  not  only  deserved  attention,  but 
also  very  bitter  controversies  about  its  purposes  and  real  ob- 
ject. The  question  turns  on  the  point  whether  it  was  an  idol 
or  not.  Its  discoverers  consider  it  to  have  been  a  personal 
monument,  a  sepulchral  statue.  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  enter  into  the  controversy  myself,  and  would  only  observe 
here  that  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  an  idol  are  in  the  aboriginal  statuary  of  Mex- 
ico. There  are  indications  to  the  effect  that  statuary  made 
for  purposes  of  worship  was  always  composite ;  that  is,  the 
central  form  or  figure  was  so  surrounded  by  forms  denoting 
attributes,  as  to  give  that  confused,  almost  nondescript  ap- 
pearance of  which  the  great  idol  of  Huitzilopochtli  is  typi- 
cal. Should  such  be  the  case,  then  the  Chac-Mool  was  no  idol. 
The  point  concerns  not  this  statue  alone,  but  all  simple 
(not  composite)  human  or  animal  forms  of  aboriginal  Mexican 
art.  As  bearing  upon  the  question  I  may  refer  to  the  exist- 
ence, close  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  of  a  sepulchral  monument  of 
undoubted  Indian  origin,  antedating  the  Conquest,  and  repre- 
senting the  life-size  figure  of  the  man  whose  memory  it  was 
intended  to  preserve.  This  is  the  bas-relief  on  the  eastern 
base  of  the  hill  of  Chapultepec,  the  effigy  of  Water-rat,  or  Otter 
{Ahiiitzotl),  one  of  the  later  head  war-chiefs  of  the  Mexican 
tribe. 

The  hill  of  Chapultepec  is  one  of  those  isolated  rocks  which 
protrude  here  and  there  above  the  swampy  soil  of  the  valley. 
It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  marsh,  and  was  thus  an 
excellent  place  for  refuge  and  defence.^    The  Mexican  tribe 

^  I  found,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  denuded  hill,  beneath  the  palace, 
fragments  of  old  pottery  and  many  obsidian  chips,  specimens  of  which  are  now 
at  the  Pcabody  Museum  in  Cambridge. 
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avaOed  themselves  of  it  for  a  time,  previous  to  their  flight  into 
the  middle  of  the  lagune. 

The  hill  has  an  excellent  fresh-water  spring,  and  swamp 
cypresses  grow  along  its  base,  forming  a  grove  around  the 
otherwise  rather  denuded  eminence.  Chapultepec,  owing  to 
its  fresh-water  supply,  was  a  point  coveted  by  the  various 
tribes  settled  in  its  vicinity.  When  the  Mexicans,  sallying 
from  the  partly  artificial  island  which  they  occupied  in  the 
lagune,  overpowered  the  Tecpanecos  on  the  mainland,  they 
immediately  seized  Chapultepec,  and  constructed  a  dike  from 
it  to  their  pueblo,  along  which  they  conducted  the  water 
of  its  spring  in  large  troughs.  But  the  hill  was  never  used 
as  an  Indian  residence,  still  less  as  a  "  summer  resort "  for 
the  chiefs,  or  a  "royal  villa,"  as  has  been  imagined.^  It 
was  used  to  some  extent  as  a  burial-place,  and  a  few  of 
the  leading  chieftains  of  Mexico  had  their  effigies  carved  in 
specially  fitted  nooks  and  recesses.^  At  the  close  of  the 
last  century  two  of  these  effigies  were  still  in  existence ;  • 
but  when  I  inquired  about  them  at  the  City  of  Mexico  I  was 
assured  that  they  had  completely  disappeared.  Nevertheless 
I  found,  on  March  6,  1881,  what  clearly  appears  to  be  the 
remainder  of  the  effigy  of  Ahuitzotl,  the  last  Montezuma's 
predecessor  in  the  office  of  chief  commander  of  the  Nahuatl 
Confederacy.  It  was  carved  in  half-relief,  and  was  originally 
a  full-length  figure  of  a  man,  life-size,  stretched  out  on  a  ledge 

*  As  a  salient  and  striking  object,  and  on  account  of  the  fresh-water  springs, 
Chapultepec  was  worshipped ;  but  I  find  no  trace  among  older  authors  of  any 
settlement  there,  still  less  of  a  summer  palace,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

^  Tobar,  CSiiice  Ramirez^  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  custom,  but  Dur&n 
(I/istQriay  etc.,  vol.  i.  cap.  xxxi.  pp.  249-252 ;  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  302 ;  cap.  1.  p.  403) 
and  Tezozomoc  {Crdntca,  etc.,  cap.  xl.  pp.  36S,  369;  cap.  liv.  p.  430,  etc.)  are 
both  very  positive  and  detailed.  The  former  even  gives  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
statues;  Tratado  i,  lam.  9. 

•  Gama,  Descripcion^  etc.,  ii.  pp.  80,  81.  The  late  Scftor  Don  Jose  Fernando 
Ramirez  is  the  only  writer  who  asserts  that  there  were  still  remains  at  his  time. 
This  he  states  in  note  i  on  p.  251  of  vol.  i. ;  Durdn,  Ilistoria,  etc. 
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of  natural  rock  sloping  at  an  inclination  of  nearly  fifty-five 
degrees-  Only  the  lower  limbs  are  preserved.  The  top  and 
the  whole  bodv  have  evidently  been  blown  oflF ;  nothing:  re- 
mains  of  them  but  three  fragments.  The  feet  also  are  muti- 
lated ;  they  appear  to  have  stood  on  an  imperfectly  carved 
moulding.  But  the  principal  features  of  the  monument  are 
the  figure  of  2d  acatl,  or  **  cane  "  (still  visible  to  the  right  of 
what  was  once  the  head;,  and  beneath  it  the  picture  of  a  water- 
rat  Both  are  sufficiently  distinct.  The  former  is  a  date,  and 
corresponds  to  1507  of  our  era ;  the  latter  is  a  name,  and  reads 
"  Ahuitzotl "  in  the  native  Mexican  language  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  no 
doubt  that  the  monument  really  is  that  of  the  chief  thus  called ; 
but  the  date  is  rather  puzzling.  If  it  signifies  the  year  of  Ahuit- 
zotl's  death,  then  it  is  at  variance  with  all  the  other  chronolo- 
gies of  the  Mexican  tribe.  It  is  true  that  these  chronologies 
vary  greatly  among  themselves,  although  the  majority  place  the 
death  of  Ahuitzotl  in  1 502,  or  the  year  10///  iochtli,  or  **  rabbit/'  ^ 
Either,  therefore,  the  date  refers  to  the  year  when  the  sculp- 
ture was  executed,  or  the  chronologies  are  in  error  as  to  the 
year  of  the  death  of  the  chief.  The  rock  is,  however,  so  much 
mutilated  and  worn  that  one  or  more  of  the  numeral  points 
may  be  obliterated  completely.^    This  possibility  (and  a  num- 

*  Compare  (in  the  same  volume  of  the  Bibliotica  Mcxuana  as  the  works  of 
Tot>ar  and  Tczozomoc)  the  "  Ojcada  sobre  la  Cronologia  Mexicana,**  by  the  late 
Oro/xo  y  Ikrrra.  It  will  give  the  reader  a  vengood  idea  of  the  ditiiculties  which 
any  one  has  to  encounter  in  an  attempt  to  trace  a  chronology  of  events  in  abo- 
rif(inal  Mexico,  even  within  one  hundred  years  previous  to  the  Conquest.  There 
\%  but  a  Kindle  point  which  may  be  deemed  sure,  the  year  of  Cortes'  arrival,  1519, 
which  coincident  with  the  native  yearly  sign,  \st  acatl,  or  "  ist  cane."  From  this 
wc  may,  with  .some  degree  of  security,  reckon  back.  But  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
Ahuitzotl,  there  are  not  less  than  .seven  different  years;  namely,  1494,  1501,  1502, 
1503,  1504,  1505,  and  1 516.  If  the  sculpture  at  Chapultepec  refers  to  the  event, 
wc  have  an  eighth  one,  1507. 

2  Don  ]o%i  F.  Ramirez  mentions  but  one  dot  to  the  sign  of  acatl.  If  1  have 
been  deceived  in  my  observation,  and  there  is  but  one  dot,  then  the  date  would 
correspond  either  to  1467  or  to  1519. 
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ber  of  others)  roust  be  taken  into  consideration  and  carefully 
weighed  ere  we  grasp  at  a  conclusion,  never  forgetting  that 
the  accepted  chronology  of  ancient  Mexico  rests  on  a  very 
slender  basis,  and  that  even  the  undoubtedly  Indian  pictures 
or  sculptures  are  far  from  being  as  reliable  guides  as  is  com^ 
monly  supposed. 

The  questions  raised  about  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
Chac-Mool  also  apply  to  the  large  head  of  Serpentine  at 
the  National  Museum,  which  Mr.  Bancroft  has  figured  on 
p.  518  of  vol.  iv,  of  the  "  Native  Races."  It  is  ninety-one 
centimetres  (thirty-six  inches)  high,  and  seventy-three  centi* 
metres  (twenty-nine  inches)  wide.  Mr.  Bancroft  justly  re- 
marks about  it :  "  The  bottom  being  covered  with  sculpture* 
it  seems  that  the  monument  is  complete  in  its  present 
state."  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  single  carved  heads 
without  bodies  attached  to  them,  which  has  come  under  my 
notice.  In  the  district  of  Cholula,  on  the  hacienda  de  San 
Benito,  and  about  the  pueblo  of  Calpan,  I  saw  and  obtained 
a  number  of  heads,  —  mostly  about  life-size,  found  by  the 
side  of  skeletons,  —  and  always  without  any  trace  of  a  body 
or  limbs.  This  may  indicate  a  custom  of  burying  the  effigy 
of  the  deceased  along  with  the  corpse,  —  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  of  burning  a 
wooden  effigy  in  place  of  the  corpse  of  a  warrior  whose  body 
had  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Such  heads  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  regarded  as  idols,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  they  may  not  simply  be  funeral 
portraits. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  imperfections  of  aboriginal  art 
in  Mexico.  While  many  of  the  faces  and  heads  are  well  done, 
particularly  those  of  clay,  this  excellence  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
extends  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  always  a  certain  disproportion  and  consequent  lack 
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of  harmony.  The  Chac-Mool,  which  (excepting,  perhaps,  the 
Indio-Triste)  is  the  best  of  all,  still  shows  strange  defects  in 
the  proportions  of  its  lower  limbs.  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  figures  of  animals.  Quadrupeds  are  mostly  rude  in 
shape  ;  still  I  have  seen  more  than  one  head  of  a  tiger  which 
is  fairly  executed.  Birds  are  always  monsters,  the  workmen 
being  unable  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  rendering  the  plu- 
mage ;  but  all  simple  forms,  like  snakes,  turtles,  frogs,  and 
reptiles  generally,  seem  to  be  well  imitated.  Thus  the  head, 
coils,  and  rattles  of  the  rattlesnake  are  excellent.  Fishes  are 
poorly  represented  ;  and  plants,  which  rarely  occur  except  as 
leaves  and  single  flowers,  are  mostly  of  stiff  conventional  types. 
The  art  of  sculpture  in  aboriginal  Mexico,  while  considerably 
above  that  of  the  Northern  Village-Indians,  is  still  not  superior 
to  the  remarkable  carvings  on  ivory  and  wood  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Northwest  Coast,  and  often  bears  a  marked  resemblance 
to  them. 

Omitting,  for  the  present,  all  reference  to  pottery,  flint, 
obsidian,  metallic  implements  and  ornaments,  tissues,  and  In- 
dian paintings,  all  of  which  are  represented  in  the  National 
Museum  and  in  private  collections  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  I 
turn  now  to  the  main  part  of  my  work  while  on  Mexican  ter- 
ritory. After  spending  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  March, 
1 88 1,  at  the  city,  and  partly  in  company  with  M.  D^sir^ 
Charnay,  I  concluded,  upon  his  advice,  to  select  the  site  of 
the  former  pueblo  of  Cholula,  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  as  my 
field  for  investigation.  I  left  Mexico  on  the  night  of  the  6th, 
by  rail ;  and  after  enjoying,  while  swiftly  traversing  the  val- 
ley, the  sight  of  the  great  volcanoes  by  moonlight,  I  spent  the 
whole  of  the  7th  of  March  at  Puebla,  and  reached  my  place  of 
destination  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  1881. 


Part   III. 

STUDIES  ABOUT  CHOLULA   AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

TO  the  east  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  of  the  valley  which 
bears  its  name,  beyond  the  two  great  volcanic  peaks  of 
the  Yztac-cihuatl  and  Popoca-tepetl,  lies  the  State  of  Puebla. 
Like  most  of  the  States  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy  it  is  very 
irregular  in  shape.  The  line  of  the  Vera-Cruz  and  Mexico 
Railroad  divides  it  into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the 
southern  is  much  the  larger.  It  lies  between  i/**  52'  and 
20°  36'  latitude  north;  96"*  51'  and  98°  50'  longitude  west. 
Its  population  has  increased  from  491,291,^  about  the  close  of 
the  past  century,  to  704,372  in  1878,  and  is  spread  over  an 
area  of  31,120  square  kilometres  (about  12,000  square  miles 
English.)^  Its  general  topography  may  be  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed :  The  eastern  and  southeastern  portions  lie  upon  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de  Zongolica,  which  constitutes 
a  southern  spur  of  the  high  coast-range ;  the  southern  and 
southwestern  are  occupied  by  a  broad,  bare  range,  running 
from  the  base  of  the  great  volcano  of  Popoca-tepetl  southeast- 
ward, until  it  faces  the  coast-range  near  Tehuacan.  The 
general  dip  of  the  country  is  to  the  south,  and  its  surface 
in  that  direction  is  cut  up  into  deep  valleys  or  small  basins. 

1  InUndcnciade  Puebla^  p.  195,  MS.  in  possession  of  Sefioir  Garcia-Icazbalceta. 

2  According  to  Jos^  M.  Garcia,  IcUas  que  se  recopilan  para  la  corrcccion  de 
la  Estadhtica  y  Gcoip^a/Li  del  Pais^  in  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad Mexicana  de  Geografla 
y  Estadhtica^  vol.  vii.  1859,  the  population  in  1838  was  661,902  (p.  139);  in 
1858,  655,622  (p.  120). 
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The  climate  is  hot,  and  within  the  comparatively  limited 
areas  where  there  is  suflficient  moisture  an  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion flourishes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  south- 
western part.  The  high  ridges  are  barren,  and  their  summits 
cool ;  so  that  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  products  may 
be  found  within  short  distances.^ 

The  above  described  portions  of   Puebla    comprise    about 
five  sixths  of  the  whole  area,  leaving  one  sixth  for  its  north- 
western division.      This  section  is  bounded  on    the  east   by 
undulating  ridges,  over  which  the  volcano  of  Orizaba  lifts  its 
silvery  cone.     On  the  south  the  bleak  tops  of  the  cross  range 
terminate   the   horizon.     At    the  north  looms    the  Malinche, 
dark    and    frowning,  with  its  shaggy  mural  summit ;    to  the 
northwest  the  view  is  closed  by  low,  barren  mountains,  and 
on    the  west   the  two  gigantic  volcanoes  of   Mexico  —  the 
Yztac-cihuatl   and   the    Popoca-tepetl   in    close   proximity  — 
tower  to  an  immense  height ;  for  while  the  plain  lies  on  an 
average  2,100  metres  (or  nearly  7,000  feet)  above  the  level  of 
the  Gulf,  their  snow-clad    tops   rise   respectively  2,700   and 
3,300  metres    (8,700   and    10,700   feet)  higher.     The  city  of 
Puebla  itself  is  situated  only  30  to  40  kilometres  (20  to  25 
miles)  to  the  east  of  their  base.     The  whole  region  forms  a 
level  basin  enclosed  within  the  long  slopes  of  the  two  vol- 
canoes and  of  the  Malinche. 

In  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  fertility  of 
the  soil,  this  upland  plain  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
valley  of  Mexico  ;  but  as  it  is  traversed  by  only  one  incon- 
siderable stream,  the  Rio  Atoyac,  its  water  supply  is  scant. 
Although  this  is  a  serious  disadvantage,  compensation  is  to 

*  Maize  is  the  great  staple  of  Puebla.  According  to  the  Estidistica  of 
Emiliano  Busto,  in  1879,  out  of  a  total  value  of  agricultural  products  of  $1 1,490,- 
650,  that  of  the  Indian  corn  amounted  to  $8,452,680.  Of  osentially  tropical 
crops,  the  State  in  that  year  produced  5,250,000  kilograms  (11,550,000  pounds) 
of  sugar,  and  468,960  kilograms  (1,030,027  pounds)  of  rice. 
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be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  climate,  owing  to  the 
far  greater  dryness  of  the  air,  is  much  healthier.^ 

This  district,  lying  in  the  main  little  north  of  the  nine- 
teenth degree  of  latitude  (which  parallel  passes  through  it  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Puebla),  enjoys  the  equableness 
of  a  tropical  climate,  tempered  by  the  high  altitude.  Although 
that  city  lies  2.196  metres  (7,203  feet)^  and  Cholula  2,104 
metres  (6,902  feet)^  above  sea-level,  even  a  light  snowfall 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  This,  however,  is  due  in  part  to 
the  drought  which  characterizes  the  winter  months  of  the 
year;  for  when  I  was  at  Puebla  on  the  7th  of  March,  1881, 
the  patches  of  wheat  about  the  Cerro  de  Guadalupe  showed 
occasional  traces  of  being  frost-bitten.  The  warmest  months 
are  from  April  till  June,  but  during  that  period  my  ther- 
mometer at  no  time  rose,  at  Cholula  or  San  Nicholas  de  los 
Ranches,  to  above  29°  Centigrade  (84.2°  Fahrenheit)  in  the 
shade.  When  the  rains,  which  last  from  June  till  November, 
begin  to  fall  regularly  every  day,  the  air  grows  cool,  and  the 
morning  is  almost  always  chilly  ;  so  that  practically  the  sum- 
mer months  are  the  coolest  of  the  year. 

During  the  month  of  November  the  rains  gradually  cease, 
the  air  becomes  dry  and  serene,  and  the  giant  volcanoes  shine 
out  in  unparalleled  splendor.  The  snow-fields  below  their 
summits,  no  longer  fed  by  constant  precipitation,  begin  to 
shrink,  until  the  southern  slope  of  the  Popoca-tepetl  is  left 
almost  bare.  The  snow-line  therefore,  in  Mexico,  is  virtually 
higher  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Winter  is  not  so  much 
the  cold  as  the  dry  season,  and  all  of  Nature  that  rests  during 
that   period  sleeps  the  sleep   of   drought   and    not   of  frost. 

^  Typhoid  fevers  are  endemic  at  Puebla  as  well  as  at  Mexico ;  still  they  are 
far  less  malignant  in  the  former.     Intermittent  fevers  occur,  but  not  frequently. 

'^  Humboldt,  Essai  politique  sur  la  N'ouvelU  Espagfte,  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8, 
p.  158. 

*  Humboldt,  Kosmos^  Band  iii.,  1S5S,  p.  434 ;  6,480  French  feet;  lat.  19°  2'. 
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There  is  still  enough  vegetation  left  to  give  a  green  tint  to 
the  landscape.  Fields  of  wheat  and  barley  are  to  be  seen, 
and  hedges  and  rows  of  colossal  magueys  and  columnar  cacti, 
and  groups  of  evergreen  copal  trees,*  with  slender,  graceful 
foliage  resembling  that  of  the  drooping  locust,  and  thickets 
of  opuntias,  and  large  and  stately  ash-trees  in  full  foliage, 
while  the  hea\'y  pine  forests  of  the  tierra  fria  sweep  up  the 
slopes  of  the  great  volcanoes  in  dark  masses.  Although  the 
exuberance  of  the  later  season  is  wanting,  the  Nahuatl  Indian, 
struck  by  the  annual  change  of  vegetation  much  more  than 
by  astronomical  phenomena,  has  called  the  year  xihuitl,  or 
"  new  green,"  and  placed  its  commencement  about  the  close 
of  February  or  the  middle  of  March.^  Then  the  atmosphere 
begins  to  lose  its  transparency ;  high  and  parching  south 
winds  whirl  clouds  of  sand  over  the  plain,  completely  shroud- 
ing at  intervals  even  the  volcanoes.  Clouds  gather  on  the 
mountain  tops  as  the  day  advances  and  occasionally  overspread 
the  sky ;  sometimes  faint  mutterings  of  distant  thunder  are 
heard.  When  on  the  next  morning  the  sun  rises  clear  and 
bright  from  behind  the  peak  of  Orizaba,  it  shines  upon  freshly 
fallen  snow  on  the  summit  of  the  Malinche,  which  soon  melts 
away  as  the  day  advances.  Gradually,  however,  the  clouds 
sink  to  lower  levels,  and  in  the  afternoon  showers  of  hail,  often 
of  considerable  violence,  sweep  around  the  base  of  the  Sierra. 

1  Schinus  molU. 

'  The  beginning  of  the  Mexican  year  is  variously  stated.  Mr.  H.  II.  Ban- 
croft, Natwe  Races^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  508,  has  carefully  compiled  a  table  from 
twenty-one  authors,  indicating  the  epoch  as  stated  by  each  author.  Gama  alone 
places  it  on  the  9th  of  January,  all  the  others  between  the  2d  of  Februar}-  and 
the  loth  of  April.  To  this  list  I  would  add  the  weighty  statement  of  Fray 
Juan  de  Tobar,  CSdice  Ramirtz^  trat.  ii.  p.  123:  "Era  el  ano  del  misrao 
numcro  que  el  nuestro,  y  de  ordinario  comenzaba  por  Marzo,  que  cs  cuando 
rcverdcccn  las  plantas  con  nuevas  hojas ;  por  cuya  causa  llamaron  al  ano  xihuitl^ 
que  cs  cl  nombre  de  las  hojas  vcrdes,  y  4  la  rueda  llamaban  Toximolpilli  y 
xiuhtlapilit  que  quiere  decir  una  atadura  de  hojas  verdes,  conviene  i  saber 
de  afios.'* 
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In  A{Mil  and  May  the  first  thunder  stonns  descend  into  the 
plain ;  but  they  are  only  occasional  until  June*  from  which 
time  onward  thev  become  of  daily  occurrence.  E\-erv  noon 
the  sky  lowers,  rain  clouds  drift  majestically  from  the  moun- 
tains across  the  table-land,  and  sometimes  two  or  more  storms 
are  visible  at  once.  Whenever  these  meet*  the  rain  pours  in 
torrents  for  an  hour  or  more»  accompanied  by  fierce  and  often 
dangerous  electric  discharges  and  but  verj*  little  wind«  As 
a  rule  the  night  closes  in  with  a  gentle,  quiet  downpour  of 
cooling  rain.  The  "  season  of  waters  **  {estaciom  dt  a^as) 
has  now  fairly  set  in ;  and  in  the  early  morning,  when  the 
sky  has  again  become  clear  and  limpid,  the  eye  ranges  ox'er 
a  landscape  of  wonderful  distinctness,  exhibiting  everj-where 
in  its  freshly  springing  foliage  the  magic  eflTect  of  the  rains. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  such  a  r^ion  as  this  northwestern 
corner  of  the  State  of  Puebla  was,  at  an  early  date,  colonized 
by  Spanish  immigrants  settling  alongside  of  the  numerous 
Indian  pueblos  which  had  occupied  it  for  a  long  period  before 
the  Conquest.  Its  present  political  divisions  are  character- 
istic as  well  of  this  immigration  as  of  the  aboriginal  occu- 
pation of  the  soil.  The  region  embraces  four  districts : 
Puebla  (which  represents  the  Spanish  settlement),  and  Cho- 
lula,  Huexotzinco,  and  Atli.xco,  —  each  of  which  constituted 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  an  independent  tribe  of  Nahuatl- 
speaking  Indians.  The  population  in  the  year  1878  was: 
Puebla,  72,029;  Cholula,  32,178;  Hue.xotzinco,  31,796;  total, 
136,003.^  Adding  to  these  numbers  between  30,0CXD  and 
40,000  for  Atlixco,  the  census  of  which  I  failed  to  obtain,  we 
find  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  occupying  one 
sixth  of  its  area. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  secure  any  recent  enumer- 
ation of  races  ;  but  in  an  original  manuscript  to  which  there 

1  Busto,  Estadtstica^  etc,^  pp.  li.  and  liL 
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is  appended  no  date  ^  (although  it  evidently  belongs  between 
1787  and  1800)  I  find  the  following  numbers  given;  district 
of  Puebla,  —  Spaniards,  19,532;  Indians,  18,940;  mixed, 
18,387 ;  total,  56,859.  This  shows  a  percentage  of  about 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  pure  white  blood,  and  about  thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  pure  Indians.  In  the  other  districts  the 
proportions  are  quite  different 

Whites.  Indiant.  Mixed.  Total 

Cholula  .  •  i>77S  19,402  1,120  22,300 
Huexotzinco.  2,165  16,253  4,161  22,579 
Atlixco     .     .    4,990        23,368  28,358 


Totals  .    .     8,933        59>023        5.281         73*237 

In  them  the  whites  represent  twelve  per  cent,  the  Indians 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population ;  whereas  taking 
all  four  districts  together,  there  would  be  about  twenty-two 
per  cent  of  whites  and  sixty  per  cent  of  pure  Indians. 

I  place  some  importance  upon  these  figures  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  been  stated  that  Puebla,  like  Cholula  and  other 
towns,  was  an  ancient  Indian  site.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
Puebla,  like  Atli.xco,  was  founded  and  built  on  unoccupied 
soil,  far  from  any  then  existing  Indian  settlement. 

The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands,  west  and  southwest 
of  the  small  rivulet  of  San  Francisco,  bore  the  Indian  name 
of   Cuetlaxcoapan.^    Various   etymologies   have   been   given 

1  //r/^;i^^//r/f/ /A* /'//^^/cz,  MS.  in  possession  of  Scfior  Garcia-Icazbalccta.  Hum- 
boldt, Essai politique  etc.,  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  p.  155,  gives  statistical  data 
of  the  year  1793,  which,  in  general  results,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  manu- 
script named.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter  relates  to  that 
year 

2  The  earliest  mention  of  this  name  I  find  in  Motolinia,  Ilistoria  de  los 
Indies  de  Nun'a-E^paTta^  MS.  in  the  splendid  collection  called  Libra  dc  Oro  y 
Tesoro  Indico,  belonging  to  SeAor  Garcia-Icazbalceta,  —  "  Vicilapan  y  a  Cuctlax- 
coapan,  que  es  4  do  agora  esti  la  ciudid  dc  los  Angeles  "  (p.  11);  **  Unas  vczcs 
diciendo  Cuetlaxcoapan ;  ent6nces  quiercn  decir  el  s(tio  dc  la  ciudad,  y  otras 
vezes  dicen  Vicilapan ;  hase  de  cntender  aquella  parte  del  arroyo  k  San  Fran- 
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for  this  word,  all  more  or  less  learned,  but  an  intelligent  and 
well-informed  Indian,  Don  Pedro  Flores,  chief  magistrate  of 
the  pueblo  of  Coronanco,  assured  me  that  it  means  simply, 
"place  where  they  washed  hides."  Other  natives  subse- 
quently confirmed  this  interpretation.  This  does  not  quite 
agree  with  the  statements  of  Vetancurt,^  who  says  that  the 
word  signifies  "place  where  they  washed  intestines."  On 
the  strength  of  this  latter  etymology  Puebla  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  anciently  a  great  place  of  sacrifice. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this.  On  the  hill  of 
San  Juan  Centepec,  about  3  kilometres  (2  miles)  west  of 
the  city,  and  south  of  the  carriage  road  to  Cholula,  there  are 
said  to  exist  slight  remains  of  antiquity,  —  and  also  to  the 
south  of  the  same  eminence,  near  the  Rio  Atoyac.  But 
although  a  few  objects  fabricated  by  the  aborigines  may 
have  been  dug  up  on  the  site  of  Puebla,  no  trace  of  any 
settlement  has  ever  been  found.  The  mention  made  of 
Cuetlaxcoapan  in  older  documents  is  very  slight  and  obscure. 
All  we  can  gather  is  that  the  site  lay  waste  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  was  regarded  as  coming  within  the  range  of 
the  tribe  of  Cholula. 

After  the  capture  of  the  pueblo  of  Mexico,  Tlaxcala  became, 
next  to  the  young  city  itself,  then  growing  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  former  aboriginal  capital,  the  most  important  point. 
In  1527  it  received  its  first  bishop,  Don  Fray  Julian  Garces.- 
It  is  stated  that  he  fixed  upon  the  site  for  a  Spanish  settle- 

cisco"  (p.  249).  The  manuscript  has  no  title,  but  it  is,  in  many  respects, 
much  more  detailed  and  complete  than  the  printed  Historian  etc.  In  order  to 
distinguish  the  two  I  shall  hereafter  cite  each  as  follows:  Motolinia,  Libro 
(U  Oro  MS.;  and  Motolinia, ///>/f?r/V7,  etc.,  —  always  referring  by  the  latter  to 
the  work  published  in  vol.  i.  of  Colcccion  dc  Documcntos. 

1  Tcatro  Mcxicano,  edition  of  187 1,  vol.  ii.  pp.  361,  362.  He  gives  various 
ct)'mologies  besides. 

2  Vetancurt,  Teatro  Mexicano,  vol.  ii.  cap.  iv.,  "Tratado  de  la  Ciudad  de  la 
Puebla  dc  los  Angeles,"  p.  371. 
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ment  within  convenient  distance  of  both  TIaxcala  and  Cho- 
lula,  where  Puebia  now  stands.^  One  of  the  few  thoroughfares 
existing  in  the  country  passed  near  by ;  and  two  Spaniards, 
Est^ban  de  Zamora  and  Pedro  Jaime,  had  established  a  ^knall 
trading-house  on  the  otherwise  unoccupied  spot,  as  well  as  a 
blacksmith's  bench,  for  the  accommodation  of  occasional  trav- 
ellers.2  In  their  letter,  dated  30th  of  March,  1531,  to  the 
Empress,  the  Oidores,  Salmeron,  Maldonado,  Ceynos,  and 
Quiroga  state  that  they  had  selected  the  site  ''two  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Cherula  (Cholula),  where  there  is  very  good 
land,  in  such  parts  as  not  to  injure  any  Indians."  ^  Several 
reasons  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  desire  to  have  a  settlement 
of  their  own  in  this  region.  In  the  first  place,  the  most  power- 
ful tribes  of  the  Mexican  table-land  were  then  in  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  it;  and  it  was  advisable  that  a  strong  Span- 
ish post  should  be  established  in  their  neighborhood,  under 
the  disguise  of  a  peaceable  town,  which  would  serve  at  the 
same  time  as  a  useful  station  between  the  young  City  of 
Mexico  and  the  coast.  In  the  second  place  it  could  not  fail 
to  strike  the  Spaniards  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
country  were  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  European  cereals 


*  Fray  Juan  Villa-Sanchez,  Puebia  Sa^ada  y  Pro/ana,  Informe  dado  d  su  muy 
ilustre  Ayuntamiento  el  ano  de  1746,  published  in  1835  by  Francisco  Javier  dc  la 
PcRa,  p.  13.  Motolinia  [Ilistoria^  etc.,  trat.  iii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  231)  attributes  its 
foundation  "  i.  instancia  de  los  frailes  rpenores,  los  cuales  suplicaron  d.  estos 
sei^ores,  que  hicicsen  un  pueblo  de  Espaiioles,  y  que  fuesen  gente  que  ?e  diesen 
d  labrar  los  campos  y  4  cultivar  la  tierra  al  modo  y  mancra  de  Espana,  porque 
la  tierra  habia  muy  grande  disposicion  y  aparejo;  y  no  que  todos  estuviesen 
espcrando  repartimientos  de  Indios."  The  letter  of  the  *'  Oidorcs,"  Salmeron, 
Maldonado,  Ce^-nos,  and  Quiroga  (published  by  Garc{a-Icazl)alceta,  Don  Fray 
Juan  de  Zumdrraga,  etc  ,  ap^ndice,  pp.  252-257)  says  nothing  of  either. 

^  Villa-Sanchez,  Puebia  Sagrada  y  Pro/ana,  p.  16.  There  was  then  utui  ven- 
tecilla  kept  by  Estevan  de  Zamora  and  Pedro  Jaime  (the  latter  a  blacksmith), 
••  en  el  lugar  cndonde  hoy  son  los  mcsones  llamados  del  Roncal  y  del  Crislo." 

*  Carta  d  la  Emferatriz^  30  March,  1531,  in  Zumdrms^iU  appendix,  p.  257, 
"  do  hay  tierras  muy  buenas«  en  parte  do  no  se  hace  pcrjudicio  a  Indios.*' 
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which,  until  then,  had  to  be  imported  at  great  cost.^  Spanish 
settlers  might  naturally  turn  their  attention  to  raising  wheat, 
and  by  their  example  the  Indians  might  be  taught  to  do 
the  same  thing ;  and  thus  gradually  systematic  agriculture 
would  be  introduced  in  place  of  the  desultory  horticulture 
heretofore  exclusively  practised.  The  application  for  the 
right  of  founding  a  city  was  therefore  received  with  favor 
by  the  Spanish  crown  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  September,  1531, 
a  royal  grant  was  issued  establishing  the  City  of  the  An- 
gels (la  Ciuddd  de  los  Angeles)^  now  the  city  of  Puebla  de 
Zaragoza.2 

It  was  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1532,  that  Fray  Toribio  (Mo- 
tolinia)  performed  the  act  of  formally  blessing  the  newly 
erected  huts  and  the  site  for  the  church  of  Puebla.^  Thirty- 
three  building-lots  (solares)  had  been  set  off  to  as  many  orig- 
inal colonists  who  composed  the  population.  The  friars 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  had  control  of  spiritual  affairs, 
and  by  their  influence  the  Indians  of  the  surrounding  pueblos 
had  been  brought  to  assist  the  colonists  voluntarily.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Indian  hands  had  originally  helped  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  humble  thatch-roofed  houses.  When  these 
were  consecrated,  a  large  number  of  the  natives  gathered  to 
participate  in  the  ceremony,  and  as  some  of  them  came  to 
settle  near  the  town  they  gradually  formed  Indian  pueblos 
like  Amozoc  in  its  vicinity."* 

1  Salmeron,  Maldonado,  etc.,  Carta,  etc.,  in  Zumdrraga,  p.  252  of  appendix. 
Motolinia,  Historian  etc.,  trat.  iii.  cap.  xvii.  pp.  232,  233. 

2  Humboldt,  Essai  politiqttc,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  p.  158. 

3  Villa-Sanchez,  Puebla  Sagrada  y  Profana^  p.  17.  Motolinia  [Ilistariay  tiCy 
trat.  iii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  232)  says  1530;  but  this  is  an  evident  slip  of  the  pen  of 
the  ecclesiastic  who  himself  blessed  the  new  site.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
place  could  have  been  built  before  the  legal  concession  was  made,  and  the  date 
of  the  merced  settles  the  question. 

*  According  to  Villa-Sanchez,  Puebla  Sagrada  y  Profafia  (p.  17),  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Indians  assisted  in  building  the  huts  of  the  first  Spanish  settlers. 
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Many  privileges  were  granted  to  the  churches  of  the  city. 
Thus,  according  to  an  act  of  the  29th  of  August,  1536,  the 
Indians  of  the  pueblo  of  Calpan,  situated  at  least  27  kilo- 
metres (18  miles)  west  of  Puebla,  had  begun  to  build  a  church 
of  stone  in  the  new  town  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  1538,  the 
Queen  of  Spain  confirmed  to  the  municipality  of  Puebla  the 
right  to  compel  these  Indians  to  continue  the  erection  of 
the  said  building,  allowing  them  in  compensation  a  large  dimi- 
nution of  tribute.^  All  this  is  further  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  site  of  Puebla  and  its  neighborhood  were  unoccupied 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 

The  growth  of  Puebla  is  best  shown  by  figures :  — 

In  1532  it  began  with  original  setders  (whether  with  or 

without  families  is  not  stated)  to  the  number  of    .     .     .  33 
In  15  71,  it  contained  (besides  200  Indian  houses),  of  Span- 
iards, somewhat  more  than ' 500 

In  1678  (adults,  capable  of  communion)  '......  79,800 

In  1746* 53»o66 

After  1787  and  previous  to  1800* 52,717 

Motolinia  {I/ist<*ria,  etc.,  trat.  iii.  cap.  xvii.  pp.  232,  233)  mentions  only  those 
Indians  who  assisted  at  the  festival  of  the  blessing  of  the  new  settlement.  The 
Relacion  particular  Ji  toda  la  Prainncia  del  Santo  EzHJttgcliOy  que  es  de  la  Ordctt  de 
Sant  Francisco  en  la  Nuriki  EspaTm^  y  los  limites  dclla^  hasta  donde  se  extiendt\  y 
de  todos  los  monasterios  de  la  dicha  Orden  que  hay  en  ella,  y  el  ntintero  de  frailcs 
que  hay  en  cada  monasterio,  etc.,  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Scnor  Garcia- 
Icazbalceta,  of  the  year  1571,  says,  in  regard  to  the  Indian  population  of 
Puebla  and  of  its  surroundings :  "  No  tienen  cargo  de  pueblos  de  Indios,  porque 
aquella  ciudid  se  fund6  en  tierra  despoblada  dellos,  aunque  dcspucs  que  los 
Espaftoles  hici^ron  alii  su  asiento,  se  han  allegado  y  avecindado  fucra  en  los 
arrabales,  algunos  que  han  venido  de  los  pueblos  comarcanos  "  (p.  24). 

*  Libro  Scf^ndo  dc  la  Fundacion  i  Ilistoria  de  la  Ciuddd  de  Puebla,  manu^ript 
attributed  to  Veytia,  in  the  Museo  Nacional  of  Mexico,  cap.  i.  (no  paging). 

*  Relacion  fartindar  de  toda  la  Proz'incia,  etc.,  MS.,  A.  n.  157I1  P-  24. 

»  Villa-Sanchez,  Puebla  Sagrada  y  Pro/ana,  p.  38.  He  relics  upon  the  state- 
ments of  Don  Miguel  Zeron  Zapata:  "  Scsenta  y  nueve  mil  ochocicntas  persduas 
adultas  capaces  de  comunion.*' 

*  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

*  Intcndencia  de  Puebla^  MS. 
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About  1808  (acooidiiig  to  Humboldt)  * 67,600 

In  1852  (according  to  Almonte)  ^ 71*631 

In  1878  (official  statistics  of  the  federal  govonment)  ^  •    .  68,654 

These  figures,  like  roost  statistics  of  population,  do  not 
deserve  absolute  credit ;  still  they  are  instructive.  They  are 
sufficiently  trustworthy  to  justify  us  in  diWding  the  three 
and  a  half  centuries  of  the  existence  of  PueUa  into  three 
periods :  — 

1.  Fifty  years  of  slow  progress  and  little  growth. 

2.  One  hundred  years  of  development  unequalled,  perhaps, 
during  the  seventeenth  century. 

3.  Two  centuries  of  stagnation. 

That  the  new  settlement  did  not  grow  rapidly  during  the 
first  half-century  of  its  existence  is  not  surprising.  It  passed, 
while  still  young  and  feeble,  through  the  terrible  ordeals  of 
the  epidemics  of  1545  and  1576;  but  after  the  last  named 
plague  its  development  was  remarkably  rapid.  Its  industries 
prospered.  The  Church,  while  insisting,  perhaps  too  much, 
upon  outward  display  and  unprofitable  expenditure  in  archi- 
tecture, was  a  great  employer  of  labor  and  creator  of  fixed 
wealth  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  founded  institutes  of  learn- 
ing, of  whose  treasures,  left  intact  by  civil  wars,  I  have  often 
gratefully  made  use.  The  name  of  Don  Juan  de  Palafox  y 
Mendoza,  ninth  bishop  of  Puebla,  stands  foremost  in  connec- 
tion with  almost  every  improvement  made  during  that  flour- 
ishing period.  The  subsequent  decline  and  stagnation  of  the 
city  were  mainly  due  to  the  unfortunate  policy  of  isolation 
adopted  by  Spain  towards  its  colonies.  This  isolation  did  not 
so  much  affect  the  Indian,  who  was  always  fairly  protected  in 

*  Essai  politiqiu^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

'  Baietin  de  la  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Geografta  y  Estadistica^  vol.  vii.  1859. 
Jos^  M.  Garcia,  Ideas  qtie  se  recopilan  para  la  corrcccion  de  la  Estadistica  y  Geo- 
grafui  del  Pais^  p.  120. 

'  Emiliano  Busto,  Estadistica^  etc.,  p.  li. 
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his  limited  aspirations,  but  it  weighed  down  the  Spanish  immi- 
grant in  his  attempts  to  create  a  domestic  industry  for  Mexico. 
It  is  absolutely  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  Spaniards  set- 
tling on  Mexican  soil  were  nothing  but  mere  booty-seekers 
and  ruthless  adventurers.  As  soon  as  the  commotion  of  the 
Conquest  was  over,  the  men  of  "  sword  and  cape  "  were  grad- 
ually supplanted  by  tillers  of  the  soil  and  by  mechanics. 
These,  as  the  figures  show,  rapidly  prospered.  But  while  the 
colonies  rose,  Spain  itself  began  to  decline,  and,  in  proportion 
as  it  fell,  became  more  and  more  avaricious  of  the  resources 
of  the  former.  By  excluding  Mexico  from  all  foreign  inter- 
course it  ruined  the  future  of  its  own  children  on  Mexican 
soil ;  and  Puebla,  as  a  Spanish  city,  suffered  heavily  in  conse- 
quence. To  these  causes  of  its  decline  must  be  added  two 
epidemics,  —  the  saratnpion^  of  1692,  and  the  matlazahuatl^  of 

1737-^ 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  Puebla  has 

advanced  so  little  during  this  century,  —  they  belong  to  a 
period  the  history  of  which  cannot  yet  be  written ;  but  there 
is  every  hope  that  the  era  of  peace,  now  at  last  begun  in 
Mexico,  will  become,  for  the  beautiful  *'  City  of  the  Angels," 
an  era  of  prosperity  recalling  the  early  centuries  of  its 
existence. 

It  may  be  objected  that  discussions  like  the  foregoing  are 
foreign  to  studies  whose  purpose  is  strictly  archaeological ; 
but  I  have  felt  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  such  a  digres- 
sion was  indispensable.  A  confusion  has  always  existed,  in 
regard  to  the  past  of  Mexico,  between  the  known  and  the 
conjectured.  Too  many  productions  of  historical  times  have 
been  unreasonably  assumed  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  relics  of  an 
unknown  past.  It  is  therefore  important,  in  every  special  case, 
to  establish  first  what  belongs  clearly  to  authentic  history, 

1  Puebla  Sagrada  y  Profana^  PP-  4if  63. 
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and  then  to  pass  on  to  the  investigation  of  archaeological 
facts.  The  result,  if  any,  will  be  to  transfer  phenomena,  here- 
tofore assumed  to  belong  to  the  latter  class,  to  the  domain 
of  the  former. 

I  turn  now  to  the  district  of  Cholula,  where  for  four  months 
of  my  stay  in  Mexico  I  made  my  headquarters  among  its  kind 
and  friendly  inhabitants. 

The  Rio  Atoyac  forms  the  dividing  line  between  Puebla 
and  Cholula,  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  former.  It 
takes  its  source  on  the  slopes  of  the  Yztac-cihuatl,  running 
nearly  due  east  until  north  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Lorenzo 
Olmecatlan  ;  ^  then  bends  to  the  south  past  Puebla,  traversing 
the  whole  State  in  a  winding  course,  and  finally  empties  into 
the  Rio  Zacatula,  in  the  State  of  Guerrero.  The  Atoyac  is  a 
shallow  stream  which,  reduced  to  a  narrow  fillet  in  winter, 
often  becomes  a  turbid  mountain-torrent  in  summer, — partic- 
ularly between  Puebla  and  Cholula,  where  both  of  its  banks 
are  steep  and  rocky,  with  an  occasional  interval  of  timbered 
bottom-land.  About  2  miles  (3  kilometres)  due  west  of  the 
former  city,  a  fine  bridge  of  hewn  stones,  called  Puente  de 
Mexico,  crosses  the  river.  Until  the  railroad  now  in  con- 
struction towards  Matamoras-Yziicar  is  finished,  the  tramway 
connecting  Cholula  with  the  State  capital  will  continue  to 
pass  over  the  bridge.  This  structure  was  built  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century .^ 

^  Variously  written  Olmecatlan,  Almecatlan,  Amecatlan.  The  word  may  be 
significant,  and  apply  to  the  so-called  Olmecas,  who  are  reputed  to  be  the 
founders  of  Cholula.  See  La  Pirdmide  de  Cholula^  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Museo 
Mfxicafw,  1844,  Note  2. 

2  Gabriel  de  Rojas,  Relacion  de  Cholula^  1581,  MS.,  p.  15:  "Es  rio  mediano 
y  que  se  vadea  por  muchas  partes,  sobrc  el  cual  esta  una  buena  puente  de 
solo  un  arco  en  el  camino  que  viene  de  la  ciudad  de  los  Angeles  d  Mexico, 
que  se  llama  la  puente  de  Cholula."  The  little  ticudiiy  kept  now  on  the  right 
bank  near  the  bridge,  dates  from  a  concession  to  Miguel  Mendez,  dated  14th 
October,  1654.    Archivo  General,  Mercedes^  vol.  xxxix.  fol.  1S6. 
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Large  cotton-factories  and  mills  line  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river,  all  driven  by  water-power  except  one,  which  is  run 
by  steam..  Hundreds  of  Indians  find  occupation  in  these  es- 
tablishments, which  have  gradually  supplanted  the  hand-loom 
of  former  days,  which  was  once  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
house  of  the  pueblos  of  Cholula.  There  are  also  large  flour- 
mills,  and  occasional  picturesque  ruins  marking  the  sites  of 
early  manufactories.^ 

On  account  of  the  well-known  predilection  of  Indians  for 
the  neighborhood  of  water-courses,  I  hoped  to  find  aboriginal 
remains  along  the  river.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Puente  de 
M<ixico,  the  owner  of  the  vefita,  Don  Trinidad  Lopez,  kindly 
acted  as  my  guide ;  but,  although  there  are  ruins,  they  inva- 
riably contain  red  brick,  which  is  a  sure  indication  of  their 
Spanish  origin.  There  may  be  older  remains  beneath,  but 
excavations  would  be  necessary  to  prove  this.  We  know, 
as  yet,  so  little  of  the  surface  of  Mexico  through  system- 
atic archaeological  explorations,  that  subsoil  investigations, 
although  desirable,  might  not  necessarily  lead  to  reliable 
deductions.  My  ramblings  with  Seilor  Lopez,  however,  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  very  ancient  aboriginal  mounds  of 
San  Jos6  del  Rancho  Viejo.  Although  not  immediately  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  its  neighborhood  accounts  naturally 
for  their  position.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  remains 
which  are  said  to  exist  beyond  the  hill  of  Centepec,  on  the 
eastern  or  Puebla  side  of  the  Atoyac.  North  of  the  bridjje 
the  district  of  Cholula  still  claims  a  small  territory  on  the 
same  bank.     This  tract  is  traversed  by  low  ridges,  and  on 

1  In  the  Archivo  General  of  Mexico  I  found  a  concession  for  a  **  mill  and 
fulling-mill"  {moiino  y  baton)  as  early  as  1576, — Merced d  Au^ustin  VillanuiiHi^ 
Mercedes^  vol.  x.  fol.  145 ;  and,  in  vol.  xv.  fol.  70,  Merced  al  Hospital  de  conthjle- 
cientes  de  Cholula^  for  a  similar  establishment,  in  15S9.  The  so<alled  Moiino  de 
San  Diego,  north  of  Cholula,  dates  back  to  the  Merced  d  Kodrigo  Mendez  del 
CastHiOt  24  July,  \(xi^y^ Mercedes,  vol.  xxvi.  fol.  75. 
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some  of  them  artificial  mounds  occur.  Near  the  western 
bank,  opposite  to  the  place  mentioned,  the  superintendent  of 
the  hacienda  of  San  Domingo,  Don  Josd  dela  Luz  Madrid, 
told  me  that  low  mounds  had  been  explored  which  yielded 
much  ancient  pottery,  as  well  as  stone  slabs  for  grinding 
grain  {metlatl^  or  metates\  and  other  articles  of  daily  house- 
hold use.  Close  by,  a  number  of  skeletons  were  unearthed. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  river-banks  on  both  sides  were 
inhabited  at  certain  localities  in  former  times,  at  least  south 
of  the  bend  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  near  San 
Lorenzo  Olmecatlan ;  but  no  considerable  settlement  seems 
to  have  existed  beyond  the  one  of  San  Jos6  del  Rancho 
Viejo,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  speak.  This  is  explained  by 
the  simple  reason  that  the  fertile  lands  properly  begin  at 
some  distance  west  of  the  river  itself.  At  all  events  the 
aborigines,  whose  remains  we  have  noticed,  were  a  mound- 
building,  pottery-making  people,  and  probably  given  to  hor- 
ticulture. Whether  these  settlements  were  simply  outskirts 
of  the  central  pueblo  of  Cholula,  or  villages  belonging  to 
another  age  and  another  stock,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  the  Spanish  Conquest 
took  place  both  banks  of  the  Atoyac  were  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Cholula. 

After  crossing  the  Puente  dc  Mexico,  and  rounding  the 
cultivated  knoll  on  which  the  mounds  of  San  Jose  del  Rancho 
Viejo  stand,  the  plain  of  Cholula  proper  comes  into  full  view. 
It  is  nearly  level,  with  a  very  gentle  rise  to  the  north  and  a 
decline  to  the  south,  and  it  terminates  to  the  west  at  the  long 
slopes  of  the  volcanoes.  The  district  of  Cholula  extends  up 
to  the  very  top  of  the  Popoca-tepetl,  and  includes  part  of  the 
southern  crest  of  the  Yztac-cihuatl.  The  inhabited  portion  of 
it,  however,  is  principally  the  plain  itself,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  pueblos  built  at  the  base  of  the  high  peaks,  like  San 
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Lucas  Atzala,  San  Mateo  Ozolco,  San  Andres  Calpan,  Santi- 
ago Xalitzintla,  and  San  Nicolas  de  los  Ranchos.  It  must  be 
noted  that  these  villages  have  been  but  recently  added  to  it, 
having  formerly  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Huexotzinco. 
The  southeastern  corner,  embracing  Santa  Clara  Ocoyucan 
and  San  Bernardino  Chalchihuapan,  runs  partly  into  the  cen- 
tral mountain-range  of  the  State.  The  most  recent  census 
of  the  district,  made  by  Don  Josd  Maria  Reyes  Ramirez  in 
1880,^  gives  to  the  whole  district  a  population  of  35,334.  It 
is  divided  into  seven  municipalities  :  — 

In  the  north:  Cordnango,  11  pueblos  5,652  souls 

In  the  west :  San  Andres  Calpan,  3        „  3,387 

San  Nicolas  de  los  Ranchos,       3        „  3*596 

In  the  southwest :  Santa  Ysabel,  9        „  4,282 

In  the  south  and  southeast :  Ocoyucan,  5        „  3,602 

Centre  and  east :  San  Andres  Cholula,  7        „  4,205 

San  Gabriel  Cholula,  13       „  5,089 

The  latter  municipality  contains,  besides,  the  city  of 

Cholula  with 5,521 


Total 35^334 

In  all :  I  city,  5 1  pueblos,  30  haciendas,  and  2 1  ranchos. 

At  least  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians  speak- 
ing the  Nahuatl  language,  no  other  aboriginal  idiom  being 
permanently  represented  in  the  district.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  north,  east,  and  centre,  which  are  the  most  level  sec- 
tions, contain  together  20,467  inhabitants,  or  fifty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  whole  population.  If  we  subtract  from  the  total 
the  two  western  sections,  added  but  a  short  time  ago,  it 
increases  the  proportion  to  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  original  district  of  Cholula. 

Agriculture  forms  the  main  occupation  of  the  people.  Ac- 
cording to  official  statistics  of  1879,  Cholula  raised   in  that 

1  Estadlstka  Geogrdfica  del  LHsirito  de  Cholula,  MS. 
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year,  agricultural  products  to  the  aggregate  value  of  ^566.760.* 
About  three  centuries  ago,  cochineal  was  a  staple  product  of 
the  region,  but  its  culture  was  gradually  abandoned,  like  that 
of  cotton.  The  maguey  is  extensively  cultivated,  though  the 
pulque  is  of  that  repulsive  kind  named  calicntey  and  the  leaves 
of  the  great  Agave  supply  the  lack  of  firewood.  Except 
on  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes,  there  is  little  timber  in  the 
district. 

Although  actually  very  level,  even  the  plain  of  Cholula  has 
variations  of  climate  within  short  distances^  Slight  depres- 
sions produce,  at  such  high  altitudes,  local  xlifferences  shown 
in  the  growth  or  absence  of  certain  plants,  the  ripening  or 
not  ripening  of  certain  fruits. 

The  methods  of  agriculture  still  conform  more  or  less  to 
those  of  former  periods.  Owing  to  the  concentration  of  rain- 
fall within  about  five  months  of  the  year,  artificial  irrigation 
is  largely  resorted  to.  The  snowfields  of  the  Yztac-cihuatl 
afford  the  chief  supply  of  water  for  the  plain  of  Cholula. 
The  innumerable  fillets  of  limpid  water  trickling  down  its  de- 
clivity converge  to  a  few  streams  which,  mainly  through  the 
dark  barranca,  near  Calpan,  burst  into  the  open  plain  where 
they  seem  gradually  to  disappear  in  the  soil,  but  not  until 
some  of  the  water  has  been  led  into  conduits  by  which  it  is 
distributed  over  the  arable  ground. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  fields  are  regularly  irrigated, 
and  when  the  ground  has  become  well  soaked,  ploughing  begins. 
The  soil  of  the  plain  is  a  volcanic  detritus,  sandy-looking  and 
very  productive.  The  uncouth  plough  imported  by  the  Span- 
iards three  centuries  and  a  half  ago  still  does  fair  service. 
Drawn  by  a  pair  of  stout  oxen,  harnessed  by  the  horns,  it 

^  Among  these  were  maize,  18,278,240  kilograms;  wheat,  1,491 ,000 kilograms; 
barley,  1,775,000 kilograms;  beans,  761,120  kilograms;  red  pepper,  chUe,  193,080 
kilograms ;  and  potatoes,  102,000  kilograms. 
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readily  furrows  the  light  sod.  It  has  but  one  handle,  and  the 
driver  uses  his  right  hand  to  wield  a  long  iron-pointed  goad.^ 
(Plate  X.  Fig.  i.)  During  the  last  days  of  March  the  white 
corn  is  put  into  the  ground,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
the  yellow  and  blue  corn  is  planted,  and  about  the  same  time 
also  beans  and  gourds.  After  planting,  irrigation  ceases,  and 
the  crops  are  left  to  grow,  with  occasional  weeding,  until  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season  in  November,  when  the  maize  is 
gathered.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in 
November,  and  they  are  harvested  from  the  close  of  April  to 
the  beginning  of  June.  In  some  parts  of  the  plain  the  wheat 
was  fully  ripe  on  the  20th  of  last  April.  Thrashing  is  mostly 
done  with  horses  and  mules,  and  the  sickle  is  still  largely 
used  for  reaping. 

In  the  western  portions  of  the  district  ^  some  cultivable 
fields  are  found  upon  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes,  and  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  forest  on  its  sides,  in  localities  where 
irrigation  is  not  possible.  These  higher  regions  enjoy  a  rain- 
fall more  or  less  throughout  all  the  year.  On  the  heights 
around  the  pueblo  of  San  Mateo  Ozolco,  northwest  of  San 
Nicolas,  I  saw  wheat-fields  and  blooming  maguey  in  May. 
The  elevation  above  sea-level  is  about  2600  metres  (Soco 
feet),  yet  the  crops  do  not  vary  so  much  in  kind  as  in  time 
of  maturity.^ 

1  American  ploughs  arc  coming  into  use  now,  but  the  natives  cut  off  the 
right  handle,  holding  the  implement  by  the  left  hand  only.  I  have  also  seen 
riding-ploughs;  and  at  Panzacola,  about  4  kilometres  (2A  miles)  northwest  of 
Puebla,  agricultural  implements  are  manufactured  after  North  American  pat- 
terns. 

2  The  municipalities  of  Calpan  and  San  XicolAs  de  los  Ranchos. 

*  The  drinking-water  for  Ozolco  is  carried  up  from  a  deep  and  precipitous 
barranca^  beyond  the  fields,  by  women.  It  forcibly  recalls  the  Potrcros,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Xew  Me.vico,  where  of  old  the  pueblos  were 
supplied  with  water  daily  from  canons  with  almost  vertical  sides,  and  hundreds 
of  feet  below  the  surface.  Such  are  the  Potrero  Vie  jo,  the  Potrero  de  la 
Cafiada  quemada,  the  Potrero  de  en  el  Medio,  and  others. 


Various  Details  op  Modebm  AncinrEcruRE. 
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In  the  same  district  an  industry  has  been  preserved  which, 
though  it  has  obtained  a  wider  scope  since  the  Conquest,  still 
antedates  that  period.  It  is  the  hewing,  out  of  the  dark-gray 
volcanic  rock  called  tetzontli  (**  hairstone  "),  of  the  grinding- 
slabs,  metlatl,  found  in  every  Mexican  house.  This  rock 
comes  from  the  malpais,  or  lava-bed,  which  begins  south  of 
San  Nicolas  de  los  Ranchos,  beyond  the  mountain  stream 
called  by  that  name.  It  lies  about  the  foot  of  the  Popoca- 
tepetl like  a  rugged  platform,  deeply  cleft,  with  a  few  ridges 
and  isolated  peaks  such  as  the  Cerro  de  Tecuahuitecoya  and 
Cerro  de  Tetlyollotl,  rising  above  it,  in  advance  of  the  giant 
that  towers  in  their  rear.^  Thickets  of  oak,  holly,  and  occa- 
sional coniferae  are  scattered  over  its  corrugated  surface.  The 
malpais  is  well  defined  only  around  the  great  volcano,  while 
the  sides  of  the  Yztac-cihuatl  run  out  in  massive  plateaus. 
At  a  short  distance  from  San  Nicolas  the  lava  is  quarried 
with  iron  sledges  and  crowbars,  and  brought  on  donkeys  in 
convenient  blocks  to  the  pueblo  of  whose  population  many  are 
stone-cutters.  By  steel  picks  of  various  sizes,  these  blocks 
are  hewn  into  the  three-legged  metlatl,  or  its  long,  pointed 
crushing-pin,  —  the  victlapilli  or  son  of  the  ntetlatL  From 
early  morning  the  click  of  the  hammers  is  to  be  heard  in  the 
pueblo.  A  plain,  full-sized  mctlatl  sells  for  18^  cents,  and  a 
mctlapil  for  one  third  of  that  price.  These  useful  articles  are 
carried  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  to  Puebla  for  sale,  —  a  dis- 
tance of  about  30  kilometres  (20  miles).  The  metlatl  of  to- 
day is  always  flat,  and  the  metlapilli  is  long,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  generally  four-sided.     The  metlatl  of  old  was  con- 


1  Humboldt  [Kosmosy  vol.  iv.  pp.  34.S,  349)  describes  particularly  the  mal- 
pais between  San  Nicolas  de  los  Ranchos  and  San  Buenaventura,  but  docs  not 
speak  of  any  vegetation.  This  is  significant.  Have  the  thickets  of  oak  and 
holly,  which  I  have  traversed  on  foot  for  hours,  —  sometimes  in  peril  from 
robbers,  —  grown  since  1804? 

7 
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cave  ;  and  its  crushing-pin  either  long,  cylindrical,  and  heavy, 
or  flat,  like  those  of  the  New  Mexican  pueblos. 

I  have  always  seen  the  grinding-slab  standing  upon  legs, 
and  all  made  of  one  stone ;  and  nowhere  have  I  met  with 
frames  such  as  those  into  which  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
set  their  hand-mills. 

The  metlatl  is  occasionally,  though  not  often,  adorned  with 
simple  figures,  and  its  surface  is  always  left  rough,  or  rather 
picked  with  a  sharp  tool  like  a  mill-burr ;  but  this  intentional 
roughing  is  not  so  elaborate  as  the  dressing  of  a  mill-stone. 
Besides  the  corn-grinder,  pepper-mortars  are  also  made  of  lava. 
They  are  three-legged  and  hollow,  with  a  spout  Dressed 
slabs  of  stone,  lajaSy  used  for  building  purposes,  are  also 
manufactured  at  San  Nicolas  de  los  Ranchos. 

Although  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  district  of  Cholula,  as 
already  stated,  do  not  extend  further  west  jthan  the  pueblo 
of  Santiago  Xalitzintla,  the  slopes  higher  up,  and  even  the 
very  summit  of  the  volcano,  are  the  seat  of  three  peculiar 
industries.  These  are  charcoal-burning,  turpentine-gather- 
ing,  and  sulphur-mining;  and  none  of  them  antedates  the 
Conquest.  The  burning  of  charcoal  about  the  Popoca- 
tepetl takes  place  almost  exclusively  in  that  region  called  the 
Monte,  among  the  extensive  forests  of  pines  which  ascend 
from  the  lava-beds  to  the  limits  of  tree  vegetation.  As  it 
floats  along  the  sides  of  the  volcano,  the  smoke  from  the 
smouldering  charcoal  pits  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
solfataras,  of  which,  however,  there  are  none  outside  of  the 
crater.^ 


1  The  charcoal  is  packed  into  crates  and  brought  into  Puebla  for  sale,  some- 
times on  donke}-s,  sometimes  on  the  backs  of  men.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  also  sold 
in  the  pueblos  of  the  plain,  where  it  supplies  the  place  of  both  firewood  and 
maguey  leaves  for  cooking  purposes  in  those  houses,  where  the  pigeon-holed 
range  is  used  in  place  of  the  common  Indian  hearths. 
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The  gathering  of  turpentine  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
Monte  of  the  Yztac-cihuatl,  and  therefore  is  mainly  done  in 
the  district  of  Huexotzinco.^ 

The  crater  of  the  Popoca-tepetl  is  a  valuable  mine  of  native 
sulphur.  Its  vast  cup  has  a  diameter  of  nearly  800  metres 
(about  one  half  an  English  mile),  with  such  precipitous  sides 
of  varying  heights,  that  it  is  considered  impossible  to  descend 
into  it  unless  by  means  of  a  rope  and  crane.  These  are  used 
whenever  sulphur-digging  goes  on,  and  a  rope  of  enormous 
length  is  said  to  be  required.  The  laborers  pass  the  night  at 
the  foot  of  the  summit,  mostly  on  the  western  side,  and  go  up 
every  morning  before  day-break.^  It  is  known  that  only  a  few 
years  after  the  Conquest  mining  of  sulphur  was  attempted  in 
Mexico.  It  was,  however,  soon  abandoned,  and  it  is  only  of 
late  that  it  has  been  systematically  resumed.  Before  the 
Conquest,  the  natives  never  ventured  near  the  summit  of 
the  mountain. 

Ice,  or  rather  snow,  is  brought  to  the  plain,  chiefly  from  the 
Yztac-cihuatl,  whose  snow-fields  are  more  extensive  and  of 
firmer  consistency  than  those  of  its  loftier  neighbor. 


*  The  full-grown  Ocotl  {Pinus  variabilis)  is  selected  for  this  purpose.  About 
one  metre  above  the  soil  the  bark  and  wood  are  cut  obliquely  upon  one  side 
of  the  tree,  so  as  to  leave  an  incision  beneath  like  a  step.  This  step  is  hol- 
lowed out  to  a  bowl  {pozo)y  and  in  it  the  liquid  resin  of  the  tree  collects.  Every 
eight  days  an  Indian  empties  the  bowl  into  a  tin  can,  and  brings  the  whole  to  one 
of  the  places  where  the  necessary  machinery  for  distillation  and  refining  is  kept. 

-  The  sulphur  when  quarried  is  packed  in  mats,  petates  of  four  arrobas 
(46  kilograms  =  loi  lbs.)  each,  and  hoisted  up  by  the  crane,  and  when  about 
twenty-five  such  mats  have  been  raised,  they  arc  all  tied  together  by  a  rope.  An 
Indian  squats  down  on  the  snow,  making  a  seat  or  cushion  of  his  tarape^  and 
then,  taking  in  his  hand  the  lower  end  of  this  rope,  he  slides  down  the  great  cone 
of  snow  with  great  velocity,  drawing  after  him  the  string  of  mats.  For  the  dig- 
ging and  hoisting  he  is  paid  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  mat.  At  the 
Rancho  de  Tlamacaz,  a  cluster  of  wooden  buildings  lying  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  volcano,  near  the  limits  of  tree-growth,  the  sulphur  is  distilled  in  iron  re- 
torts, and  is  then  ready  for  market. 
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Humboldt  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  volcanoes 
of  Mexico  rise  on  a  line  extending  almost  due  east  and  west 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  if  they  had  started  up 
along  a  great  transcontinental  fissure.^  If  such  is  the  case, 
then  the  volcanic  system  of  which  the  Yztac-cihuatl  ms  the 
northern,  the  Popoca-tepetl  the  southern  summit,  forms  a 
cross-range  or  spur  running  at  right  angles  to  the  main  rent. 
Both  of  the  great  eminences  were  thrown  up  on  the  crest  of 
this  range.  This  becomes  very  apparent  if  we  compare 
the  appearance  they  present  from  the  east,  or  Cholula  side, 
with  that  from  the  territory  of  Chalco,  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  in  the  west.  While  from  San  Mateo  Ozolco,  for  in- 
stance, the  Popocatepetl  rises  with  an  unbroken  slope  sweep- 
ing up  gracefully  and  uninterruptedly  to  the  snow-clad  top,  the 
same  mountain,  as  seen  from  Amccameca,  which  lies  nearer  to 
its  base,  and  is  2,480  metres  (8,135  feet)  above  sea-level,  shows 
a  short  cone  of  eruption  set  upon  the  steep  slopes  of  its  foun- 
dations. The  Yztac-cihuatl  is  far  more  massive  than  its  coni- 
cal neighbor,  but  from  the  east  it  descends  first  in  rocky  steps, 
then  in  wooded  swellings ;  while  from  the  west  its  long  icy 
crest  appears  strikingly  like  a  woman  in  a  white  shroud  lying 
on  her  back  upon  a  steep-sided  platform.  Therefore  the  name, 
signifying  **  white  woman,"  was  given  to  it  on  the  western  side, 
in  the  valley  of  Chalco ;  whereas  at  Cholula  it  was  formerly 
called  Yztac-tepetl  ("white  mountain"),  in  contradistinction 
to  Popoca-tepetl  ("  smoke  mountain  "),  as  the  active  volcano 
was  always  styled.    (Plate  VIII.) 

The  Popoca-tepetl  has  its  skeleton  formed  of  dark  porphyritic 
and  basaltic  rocks,  while  all  its  ribs  and  protuberances  are  cov- 
ered over,  and  smoothed  down  by  an  enormous  deposit  of  vol- 
canic scoriae,  to  which  is  due  the  regular  form  of  the  peak. 

1  Kosmos^  vol.  iv.  p.  312.  The  four  highest  volcanoes  of  Mexico  lie  on  a  line 
from  cast  to  west,  between  latitude  iS'  59'  and  19"*  zcf . 
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From  the  east,  as  already  stated,  the  unbroken  cone  seems  to 
rise  much  higher  than  from  the  west.  The  limits  of  vege- 
tation, which  include  the  so-called  Monte,  reach  to  about  one 
half  of  the  height  of  the  mountain,  or  nearly  3,800  metres 
(about  12,500  feet).  Above  this  the  slopes  are  composed  of 
dark-gray  or  dirty-red  volcanic  sand,  with  few  crags  and  rocks 
protruding.  Some  500  to  1,000  metres  (1,600  to  3,300  feet) 
higher,  begins  the  constantly  varying  snow-line,  above  which 
eternal  snow  covers  the  final  slope  of  the  volcano  wherever 
the  steepness  of  the  skeleton  is  not  too  great  to  permit  its 
lodging. 

The  Monte  of  the  Popoca-tepetl  is  a  vast  forest  of  pines 
of  various  species.  The  aziomatl  grows  beneath  the  trees 
in  high  tufts  covered  with  yellow  blossoms,  but  the  cacti^  so 
common  in  the  plain,  gradually  disappear.  On  the  steeper 
slopes,  a  high,  stiff,  and  sharp  reed-grass  grows  in  profusion. 
In  the  southern  portions  I  noticed  among  the  dark-green 
pine-boughs,  the  variegated  netnalhtiaztU,  whose  bright-colored 
blossoms  shone  out  of  the  emerald-green  foliage.  Deer,  tur- 
key, rabbits,  even  an  occasional  puma,  haunt  the  Monte,  but 
only  two  or  three  ranchos  reveal  the  permanent  abode  of 
man.  Charcoal-burners,  travellers  going  to  and  fro  between 
the  two  slopes  of  the  volcanoes,  and  suspicious  characters  from 
the  villages  themselves,  are  the  only  persons  met  with  in  this 
high  and  delightfully  cool  wooded  region. 

The  slopes  of  the  Popoca-tepetl  towards  Cholula  supply  no 
such  innumerable  fillets  of  water  as  stream  down  the  sides 
of  the  Yztac-cihuatl.  A  few  mountain  torrents  gush  down 
through  the  forests  towards  Atlixco;  but  there  are  no  mur- 
muring brooks,  no  clear  and  cool  rivulets.  For  the  district 
of  Cholula  the  volcano  affords  no  water-supply,  all  its  drain- 
age flowing  to  the  south. 

While  journeying  from  Santiago  Xalitzintla,  towards  the 
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Rancho  of  Tlamacaz,  the  traveller  has  the  summit  of  the 
volcano  always  on  his  left.  The  steep  pyramid  gradually 
turns  into  a  monstrous  dome  or  flat  cupola,  called  by  the 
Spaniards  by  the  significant  name  of  "the  half-orange."  It 
almost  fills  the  entire  southern  sky,  —  a  dark-gray  white- 
capped   hump,  whose   chilly  neighborhood  is  oppressive. 

The  Popoca-tepetl  has  been  ascended  so  often  of  late  that 
I  may  well  dispense  with  the  details  of  a  tedious,  but  not  in 
the  least  degree  dangerous,  journey.  When  I  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  crater,  —  a  yawning  caldron  in  which  the  smoke 
of  the  three  solfataras .  mingled  with  whirling  clouds, —  the 
thermometer  indicating  io°  C.  (52''  F.),  not  only  was  the  sky 
overcast,  but  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  regular  snow-fall. 
Nobody  was  working  in  the  crater  at  the  time,  and  the  crane 
had  been  removed ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  in  the  dense 
fog  to  think  of  reaching  the  Pico-mayor,  or  highest  point, 
which  stands  about  160  metres  (about  525  feet)  above  the 
southeastern  brink  of  the  crater,  I  reluctantly  turned  back. 
Every  outlook  was  cut  off  by  clouds.  In  an  hour  we  re- 
traced our  steps  down  the  slope,  and  when,  near  the  bar- 
ranca of  Uiloac,  we  reached  the  limits  of  vegetation  again, 
the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  the  great  volcano 
soon  cleared,  its  outlines  shining  in  bright  and  tantalizing 
distinctness. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  shape  of  the  summit  of  Popoca- 
tepetl. From  Puebla  it  looks  conical,  because  the  Pico-mayor 
stands  behind  the  crater.  (Plate  IX.).  As  seen  from  the  north, 
the  profile  is  apparent.  Previous  to  the  year  1664  that  profile 
was  probably  different,  inasmuch  as  an  elevation,  similar  to 
the  western,  stood  over  the  eastern  rim  of  the  crater.  It  fell 
during  that  year,  causing  such  a  commotion,  that  at  Puebla  **  the 
whole  city  was  startled,  doors  and  windows  opened  at  the  shock, 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  staircase  of  our  convent  fell  down."    Thus 
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writes  a  contemporary,  the  Franciscan  Fray  Augustin  de 
Vetancurt.^ 

It  has  been  positively  stated  to  me  by  geologists  that  the 
Popoca-tepetl  has  had  no  eruption  for  centuries,  which  may  be 
true  so  far  as  the  emission  of  lava  is  concerned  ;  but  Sahagun, 
speaking  of  the  so-called  Toltecs,  mentions  a  volcanic  eruption, 
though  the  mountain,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  occurred, 
is  difficult  to  identify.^  Torquemada  twice  describes  the 
appearance  of  a  giant  with  long  thin  arms,  with  which  he 
embraced  and  smothered  the  doomed  Toltec  tribe.  This 
spectre  was  followed  by  a  white  child  seated  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  mountain,  from  whose  putrefied  head  fetid  gases 
spread  over  the  country.^  If  this  be  the  myth  of  a  volcanic 
eruption,  it  may  have  reference  to  the  Popoca  tepetl. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the 
volcano  was  in  active  operation,  emitting  smoke  and  throwing 
out  rocks  *  with  loud  detonations.  The  smoke  disappeared  in 
1528 ;  but  in  1540  an  eruption  began  with  such  force  that  the 
pueblos  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  were  dismayed  by  the 
subterraneous  roar  preceding  and  accompanying  the  outburst. 
The  ashes  or  cinders  covered  the  ground  for  many  leagues 
around,  and  were  carried  as  far  east  as  Puebla,  northeast  as 
Tlaxcala,  while  to  the  northwest  they  fell  at  a  distance  of  15 
leagues  (38  miles,  or  62  kilometres).*  The  mountain  contin- 
ued to  emit  columns  of  smoke  at  intervals  until  1594.  On 
the  13th  of  October,  1663,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
dense  cloud  of  ashes  suddenly  burst  out  of  the  crater  to  a 
great  height,  darkening  the  sky.     On  St  Sebastian's  day,  the 

^  Teatro  MexicanOy  vol.  i.  trat.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  77. 

2  Histaria  general  de  las  Cosas  de  Nucva-Espana^  vol.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  x.  p.  254. 

*  Monarchla  Indiana^  etc.,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  38. 

*  Cortes,  Carta  Segunda,  p.  22.     Andres  de  Tdpia,  Relacion,  etc.,  p.  574. 

*  Motolinfa,  Libro  de  Oro,  MS.  cap.  65,  pp.  263,  264;  copied  or  at  least 
corroborated  by  G6mara,  Scgunda  Parte  de  la  Crdnica,  p.  338. 
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following  year,  the  fall  of  the  eastern  rim  of  the  crater,  already 
referred  to,  took  place,  and  cinders  again  descended  upon 
Puebla.^  In  1692  all  tokens  of  activity  had  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared. In  the  last  and  the  present  centuries  the  Popo- 
ca-tepetl  has  a  few  times  shown  a  film  of  smoke  above  its 
summit.2  Earthquake  shocks  occur  every  year  in  its  vicinity, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  San  Nicolas  de  los  Ranchos  are  oc- 
casionally startled  by  a  dull  sound,  like  a  plaintive  moan 
muttered  by  the  slumbering  giant. 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  upper  dome  of  the  volcano 
projects  the  basaltic  point  of  the  Pico  del  Frayle,  plainly 
visible  at  a  great  distance,  like  a  spur  issuing  from  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  Further  down,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  dome 
itself,  lies  the  Rancho  of  Tlamacaz,  3,897  metres  (12,800 
feet)^  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cliff,  or  cerro,  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  overhangs  it  to  the  north.  Beyond  the 
latter,  and  the  uncouth  hump  of  the  Cerro  Gordo,  is  the 
Cumbre,  a  treeless  ridge,  forming  the  divide  between  San 
Nicolas  in  the  east  and  Amecameca  in  the  west. 

The  Cumbre  is  historically  famous  on  account  of  its  passage 
in  November,  15  19,  by  Cortes  and  his  body  of  Spaniards  on 
their  way  from  Cholula  to  the  valley  of  Mexico.  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  investigate  the  route  followed  by  him  on  that 
occasion,  and  find  that  after  leaving  the  pueblo  of  Calpan  (not 
Xalitzintla,  as  some  of  my  friends  at  Cholula  were  inclined  to 
believe)  the  conqueror  moved  up  to  the  north  of  San  Mateo 
Ozolco  on  a  long  slope  belonging  to  the  drainage  system  of  the 

^  Vctancurt,  Teairo  Mexicano^  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

2  Humboldt,  Essai  Politiqiity  etc.y  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  pp.  344,  345.  That 
great  traveller  can  well  be  positive  on  the  subject,  since  he  approached,  on  the  24th 
January,  1S04,  as  near  to  the  volcano  as  San  Nicolas  de  los  Ranchos,  whence  he 
saw,  at  half-past  five  P.  m.,  a  dense  cloud  of  black  smoke  rolling  out  of  the  crater. 
It  is  also  positively  stated  that  storms  are  at  present  preceded  by  tokens  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  mountain. 

•  Geographische  Mittluilungen^  1S6S,  p  97. 
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Yztac-cihuatl,  into  the  Monte.  There  are  still  traces  of  an  old 
Spanish  road  in  that  direction.  Passing  through  a  place  called 
Cuauhnehuatl,  Cortes  crossed  the  Cumbre  about  noon,  and 
from  the  summit  turned  to  the  south,  so  as  to  hug  the  slopes 
of  the  Popoca-tepetl.^  Bending  thence  to  the  northward,  it 
was  while  they  were  yet  in  the  higher  timbered  regions  that 
the  Spaniards  enjoyed  that  first  glorious  view  of  the  valley 
and  the  lakes  which  Prescott  has  so  graphically  described.* 
His  picture  of  it,  however  inimitable,  barely  does  justice  to  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  so  far  as  Nature  is  concerned. 
But  he  might  have  omitted  the  lament  over  the  subsequent 
changes.  Those  changes,  even  as  regards  the  picturesque 
alone,  have  certainly  been  improvements.  Even  admitting  that 
the  population  may  have  decreased  since  the  Conquest,  the 
change  from  primitive  horticulture  to  intelligent  agriculture, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  plants,  as  well  as  the  change  in 
architecture,  have  increased  instead  of  lessening  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  The  City  of  Mexico,  with  its  domes  and 
spires  glistening  in  the  noon-day  sun,  is  certainly  a  finer 
sight  than  was  the  old  pueblo,  resting  on  the  dull  waters  of 
the  lagune  like  an  adobe  patch  surmounted  by  the  clumsy 
mounds  of  worship. 

When  Cortes  traversed  the  eastern  slope  up  to  the  Cumbre, 
he  found  that  slope  completely  uninhabited  above  Calpan. 
This  is  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  western  declivity  was 
in  a  similar  condition,  and  Amecameca,  now  a  large  village, 
was  barely  noticed  by  the  conquerors.^ 

^  There  is  a  direct  descent  from  the  top  (a  bleak  ridge)  to  Amecameca;  but 
if  the  Spaniards  enjoyed  the  view  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  soon  after  passing  the 
Cumbre,  they  must  have  bent  to  the  south  for  a  short  distance,  and  taken, 
as  tradition  reports,  the  longer  and  easier  route,  now  called  the  Camino  Real.  I 
descended  by  the  shorter  route  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  ascended  by  the  longer 
on  the  day  following. 

*  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico^  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  cap.  viii.  pp.  51,  52. 

'  Cortes,  Carta  Segunda^  pp.  22,  23  ;  Bernal  Ty'itz,  Historia  verdadera,  etc.,  cap. 
Ixxxvi.  pp.  80,81. 
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North  of  the  Cerro  Gordo  the  depression  connecting  the  two 
volcanoes  begins  to  rise  towards  the  Yztac-cihuatl.  The  crest 
contains  caves,  where  I  was  assured  that  the  Indians  still  con- 
ceal stone  statues,  before  which  they  continue  to  perform  idola- 
trous rites  in  secret.  I  intended  to  visit  these  caves  on  the 
24th  of  May,  but  my  Indian  guides,  while  promising  to  lead  me 
to  them,  finally  carried  me  far  away  to  the  north.  The  region 
is  an  utterly  wild  labyrinth  of  steep  and  lofty  rocks,  partly  over- 
grown by  timber,  through  which  narrow  gorges  are  cut,  which 
sometimes  widen  out  to  little  valleys.  It  is,  and  was  during 
times  of  distinct  tradition,  completely  uninhabited  ;  and  now 
turpentine-gatherers  and  hunters  alone  roam  through  it. 

The  crest  terminates  at  the  foot  of  the  southern  point  of  the 
Yztac-cihuatl.  As  already  stated,  this  mountain,  while  lower 
now  than  the  Popoca-tepetl,  is  much  more  massive,  resting  on  a 
base  about  twice  as  long  from  north  to  south,  and  somewhat 
broader  from  east  to  west,  than  that  of  the  active  volcano. 
This  base,  or  pedestal,  may  be  considered  as  reaching  up  to 
the  snow-line,  and  on  it  rises  a  snow-covered  crest,  compara- 
tively low,  with  three  summits  from  south  to  north,  of  which 
the  northern  one  is  the  highest.  The  base  projects  at  both 
extremities  very  distinctly,  and  at  the  southern  end  a  lofty 
columnar  crag  rises  into  the  snowy  regions,  leaving  a  gap 
between  it  and  the  main  summit  to  the  north. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  different  aspects  presented  by  the  vol- 
canoes from  the  east  and  west  sides.  As  seen  from  the  upper 
valley  of  Chalco,  the  Yztac-cihuatl  has  a  placid,  undisturbed 
appearance,  with  its  undulating  snowy  ridge  extended  like  a 
woman  in  her  last  repose.  From  the  Cholula  side  it  presents 
a  torn  mural  front,  slightly  amphitheatral  to  the  southeast, 
from  beneath  which  huge  wooded  plateaus  sweep  down 
towards  the  plain,  cut  through  by  steep  gorges  of  great 
length.     It  took  me  a  day's  journey  on  foot,  and  considerable 
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toil,  to  ascend  through  the  gorge  called  barranca  de  Apulco 
up  to  its  headwaters,  the  Ci^nega  de  Tecucho,  close  to  the 
snow-line.  The  Monte  of  the  Yztac-cihuatl,  while  not  less 
solitary  than  the  Monte  of  the  volcano,  is  much  more  vast ; 
its  whole  area  is  covered  by  stately  pines,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant abundance  of  water,  which  we  miss  in  the  latter.  Not 
only  do  several  brooks  sometimes  pour  down  through  the 
same  barranca,  but  the  almost  vertical  slopes  of  the  higher 
regions  are  perfect  fountains,  and  the  narrow  belt  projecting 
from  under  the  snow  is  covered  with  pools  of  limpid  water. 
Into  the  deep  gorge  of  Apulco  four  cascades  descend  from 
great  heights. 

The  rock  of  the  Yztac-cihuatl  is  more  compact  than  that  of 
the  volcano.  It  is  lighter  colorefl,  sometimes  reddish,  seldom 
amygdaloid  or  spongy,  and  very  uniform.  Volcanic  ashes  arc 
seen  in  occasional  patches  about  the  snow-line.  Pumice- 
stone  was  shown  to  me  at  Calpan,  but  it  probably  came  from 
the  volcano.  I  searched  diligently  for  obsidian,  and  at  last 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  none  to  be  found  on  either 
mountain.  Neither  could  I  find  any  trace  of  chalchihuitL  I 
consider  this  negative  result  conclusive  in  regard  to  obsidian, 
since,  owing  to  its  extensive  use  by  the  natives  before  the  Con- 
quest, we  must  conclude  that  it  most  probably  cropped  out  in 
large  masses  easily  discernible ;  but  as  the  various  green  min- 
erals to  which  the  name  chalchihuitl^  is  applied  were  much 
more  valuable,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  only  found  in  thin 
seams,  which  are  either  exhausted,  or  which  escaped  my  obser- 
vation. A  thorough  geological  exploration  can  alone  decide 
the  point 

^  The  name  should  properly  be  written  chal-xihuitl  (x  standing  for  sh),  as  it 
is  pronounced  by  the  Mexican  Indians.  They  are  still  very  reticent  about  these 
stones.  At  the  Hacienda  of  Buena  Vista  I  was  positively  assured  by  an  Indian 
\.h7ii  ckalc/iihuitl  occurs  on  the  slopes  of  the  Yztac-cihuatl,  but  when  I  asked  him 
to  show  me  the  place,  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  locality. 
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Humboldt  has  remarked  that  the  longitudinal  axes  of  the 
two  highest  craters  in  Mexico,  —  those  of  Orizaba  and  of 
Popoca-tepetl,  —  run  from  southeast  to  northwest.  ^  These 
craters  have  each  a  tendency  to  grow  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion. The  Yztac-cihuatl  has  the  aspect  of  a  volcano,  once  far 
higher  than  either  of  its  present  neighbors,  whose  crater  has 
fallen  in  on  the  southeast  side.  The  gap  thus  formed  seems 
to  have  been  gradually  worn  out  to  such  an  extent  as  com- 
pletely to  obliterate  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  sum- 
mit. The  snowy  crest  and  a  few  portions  of  its  western 
base  left  standing  seem  to  be  the  last  remnants  of  the 
original  cone  of  eruption.  The  debris  of  the  east  slope  and 
top  accordingly  would  now  constitute  the  soil  of  the  district 
of  Cholula.  It  is  indeed  singular,  that,  while  the  lower  sloi>es 
themselves  of  the  Yztac-cihuatl  rest  on  solid  rock,  still  lower 
down  the  barrancas  cut  through  immense  deposits  of  volcanic 
detritus  or  sand.  This  is  very  plain  in  the  barranca  of 
Atiopan  (through  which  pass  the  waters  of  Calpan),  the  bar- 
ranca of  Cuahuitenco  (between  Calpan  and  San  Nicolas), 
and  east  of  the  latter  place  the  picturesque  barranca  del 
Teoton  on  the  Hacienda  of  San  Benito.  These  masses  of 
volcanic  d(5bris  thin  out,  as  they  spread  eastward,  to  a  fertile 
layer  of  black  volcanic  soil  of  sandy  appearance,  reaching 
very  nearly  to  the  Rio  Atoyac.  It  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  plain  of  Cholula  and  the  territory  of 
Huexotzinco  owe  their  present  topography  and  physical  basis 
to  the  wasting  of  the  high  volcano,  whose  ruins  are  still  extant 
in  the  present  mountain  of  Yztac-cihuatl. 

This  inference  that  the  Yztac-cihuatl  may  be  an  ancient 
wasted  volcano  bears  upon  archaeology  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place  it  touches  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  on 
the  plain  of  Cholula.     No  local  tradition  that  could  be  applied 

^  Essai  foiitique^  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
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to  such  a  geological  cataclysm  has  been  found  among  the 
Indians  of  Mexico.  But  the  cosmological  legends  of  the 
aborigines  speak  of  destructions  of  the  world  by  fire  and  by 
earthquakes,  which  overthrew  the  mountains  and  changed 
their  forms ;  and  tales  of  this  sort  must  be  taken  in  a  local 
sense.  The  earth  is  small  to  man  in  the  lower  stages  of 
culture.  His  valley,  or  the  table-land  on  which  he  lives  and 
expects  to  die,  —  these  are  the  world  to  him  ;  and  in  treating 
of  "  ages  of  creation  "  as  described  by  the  American  Indians, 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  warning  of  Father  Joseph 
de  Acosta  concerning  the  deluge  in  America :  "  There  is 
among  them  commonly  a  distinct  knowledge  of,  and  much 
talk  about,  the  deluge ;  but  it  cannot  be  well  ascertained 
whether  this  deluge  to  which  they  refer  is  the  universal  one 
related  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  whether  it  was  some 
other  deluge  or  special  inundation  of  the  regions  which  they 
inhabit."  1 

If  on  the  plains  about  Cholula  man  preceded  the  for- 
mation of  the  layers  of  volcanic  detritus  now  covering  its 
surface,  then  vestiges  of  such  ancient  occupation  must  be 
sought  for  beneath  those  layers.  The  existence  of  buried 
remains  along  the  Rio  Atoyac,  where  the  volcanic  deposits 
crop  out,  is  not  a  proof  of  this,  as  such  remains  may  belong 
to  a  later  age.  But  special  investigations  carried  on  suf- 
ficiently far  back  from  the  exposed  surfaces  to  avoid  mis- 
taking objects  which  have  fallen  down  or  have  been  washed 
in  for  such  as  have  remained  in  sitiiy  would  possibly  deter- 
mine the  question.  Still  here  arises  another  difficulty.  The 
torrent-like  rains  of  the  tropics  denude  the  slopes,  thus  ex- 
posing the  tepetlatl,  a  yellow  indurated  clay  forming  the  base 
of  the  whole  region.  I  have  often  found  pottery  and  obsidian 
flints  and  broken  metatcs  resting  immediately  on  this  subsoil. 

^  Historia  natural y  moral  de  las  Indias^  160S,  lib.  i.  cap.  25,  p.  82. 
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Heavy  objects,  besides,  might  possibly  sink  through  the  lighter 
superficial  strata  to  considerable  depths.  Discoveries  in  the 
tepetlatl  itself  would  be  of  much  greater  positive  value,  but 
the  age  of  that  material  in  its  relation  to  volcanic  deposits 
must  first  be  carefully  determined. 

The  hypothesis  which  I  have  suggested  also  applies  to  the 
relative  age  of  both  high  peaks.  If  the  Yztac-cihuatl  is  a 
burnt-out  volcano,  then  Popoca-tepetl,  as  its  position  and  form 
indeed  indicate,  is  of  more  recent  origin.  Subsoil  investi- 
gations on  the  latter  would  therefore  have  to  be  conducted 
with  due  regard  to  such  a  difference  in  age.  Besides,  we  may 
well  ask  if  the  tradition  already  related  of  the  white  child 
appearing  upon  a  high  summit  might  not  perhaps  be  an  in- 
distinct record  of  the  formation  erf  the  latter  mountain,  with 
its  snowy  cone,  within  the  period  of  dim  human  remem- 
brance ?  I  place  no  stress  on  either  of  these  suggestions, 
but  throw  them  out  as  queries,  which  it  is  for  specialists 
to  answer. 

From  the  foot  of  the  volcanoes,  about  due  east  of  San 
Nicolas  de  los  Ranchos,  there  extends  a  line  of  isolated  vol- 
canic eminences.  In  the  presence  of  the  giants  behind  them 
they  appear  like  hills,  although  elsewhere  they  would  be  re- 
garded as  considerable  mountains.  They  are,  reckoning  from 
west  to  east,  the  Teoton,  the  Tecaxete,  and  the  Cerro  de 
Tzapotecas.  The  last  named  terminates  about  4  kilometres 
(2»/^  miles)  west  of  the  city  of  Cholula. 

Cholula  lies  upon  a  perfectly  level  plain,  unbroken  except 
by  the  great  artificial  mound  called  the  Pyramid,  which 
stands  boldly  out  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  city.  There 
are  no  streams  in  the  vicinity,  and  circular  wells  furnish  alka- 
line water  at  a  depth  of  from  5  to  22  varas  (4^  to  193^ 
metres,  or  14  to  60  feet).  In  the  streets  wide  conduits  of 
red  brick  are  still  occasionally  found,  belonging  to  old  chan- 


ry. 


nels  of  Spanish  origin.  At  present  the  supply  of  drinking- 
water  is  brought  on  donkeys  or  by  men  from  Coronango, 
8  kilometres  (5  miles)  to  the  north.  There  is  a  fountain  in 
the  central  square  which  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1581,' 
but  although  the  Indians  stitl  resort  to  it  for  their  household 
wants,  the  wealthier  classes  (among  whom  are  included  many 
aborigines)  prefer  the  waters  of  Coronango,  the  wholesome 
qualities  of  which  they  learned  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
The  little  rivulet  which  flows  towards  the  city  from  San 
Antonio,  on  the  southeastern  point  of  the  Cerro  de  Tzapo- 
tecas,  is  only  used  for  irrigation  and  for  the  washing  of 
clothes. 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  wards,  and  is  laid  out  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  with  streets  running  at  right  angles,  and 
generally  paved,  though  towards  the  outskirts  the  sandy  soil 
appears.  Their  width  is  about  7  to  10  metres  (23  to  33  feet), 
and  as  they  are  very  straight,  and  the  houses  often  are  one- 
storied,  their  appearance  is  neither  dark  nor  dingy.  The  nar- 
row pavements  close  to  the  houses  are  mostly  made  of  sheets 
of  lava  {lajas)  quarried  at  the  foot  of  the  volcanoes,  but  the 
middle  of  the  street  is  depressed  so  as  to  form  a  channel.  In 
the  centre  of  the  city  lies  the  public  square,  called  the  Z6calo, 
—  a  lovely  garden,  shaded  by  Eucalyptus  trees,  and  blooming 
with  roses  and  geraniums.  To  the  west  of  it  extends  the 
market-place,  still  generally  called  the  Tianquiz.^ 

or  the  public  buildings,  the  churches  claim  principal  atten- 
tion. In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square  stands  the  great 
Franciscan  convent,  with  three  places  of  worship,  — the  con- 
vent-church proper,  the  so-called  Tercer-orden,  and  finally  the 
Capilla  Real,  —  a  magnificent  construction.     Its  roof  rests  on 

'  Riiacion  de  Ckoluta,  MS.,  a[so  map  accompanying  it. 

^  On  the  Bouthweat  corner  of  the  Tianquii  there  stands  an  ash  tree,  nhich, 
planted  in  1S52,  "ois  already  reached  a  diameter  of  i  50'  (5  feet). 
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sixty-four  large  round  columns,  which  support  sixty-three 
arches.  The  interior  of  this  vast  hall,  in  which  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  three  thousand  people  gathered  on  Good  Friday, 
is  much  neglected,  even  the  rain  being  suffered  to  enter.  Its 
one  hundred  and  four  windows  are  mostly  broken,  and  there 
are  but  few  altars  still  in  use. 

The  convent  of  the  Franciscans  was  begun  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century;  at  least  a  building  of  that  kind 
existed  in  Cholula  prior  to  1529.^  The  present  one  is  said  to 
have  been  finished  in  1604,  and  the  royal  chapel,  formerly 
called  *'  chapel  of  the  natives  "  (and  still  regarded  as  specially 
belonging  to  the  Indians),  in  1608/^ 

The  convent,  whose  proper  name  is  San  Gabriel  Cholula, 
IS  said  to  rest  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  principal  mound 
of  worship  of  the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.* 
Recent  excavations,  however,  made  by  the  Christian  Brothers, 
whose  college  is  now  in  the  building,  have  not  brought  any 
antiquities  to  light.  The  inner  court  in  which  these  inves- 
tigations were  conducted  has  a  gallery  or  archway  running 
around  it,  on  whose  columns  are  painted  the  portraits  of  twelve 
Fathers  who  lived  in  the  convent  at  an  early  date,  headed  by 
Fray  Miguel  Navarro,  and  closing  with  Fray  Joan  Osorio ; 
most  of  whom  are  known  to  have  lived  and  died  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

*  Garcfa-Icazbalceta,  Zumdrras^a,  Appendicc,  p.  243.  "  Informacion,*'  be- 
ginning at  Cholula,  3d  May,  1529,  "  Guardian  del  Monasterio  del  pueblo,  Fray 
Alonso  Xuarez/' 

'-*  Jose  Maria  Reyes  Ramirez,  Estiidisiica  geojp-iifica  del  distrito  de  Cholula^ 
MS.  18S0.  On  the  steps  of  the  court  is  carved  the  date,  1608,  while  on  the 
stone  cross  that  of  1660  is  given.  In  1652  the  Cupula  Real  was  taken  from  the 
Franciscans  and  given  to  the  secular  clergy.  Vetancurt,  Crdnica  de  la  Pnrzifida 
del  Santo  Rvau^i^elio  de  Mixico^  pp.  172  and  173. 

'  Gabriel  de  Rojas,  RclacUm  de  Cholula^  MS.,  1581,  §  14;  "  Estos  dos  Indios 
estaban  en  un  templo,  el  mayor  que  habia  in  esta  ciudad,  que  se  llamaba  Quezal- 
coatl  (dondc  agora  es  el  convento  de  religiosos  que  hay  en  el  la)." 
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On  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Z6calo  is  the  great  ParrSquia^ 
or  principal  church  of  the  city.  It  is  of  more  modern  date, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  when  it  was  built.  The 
edifice  is  a  stately  one,  and  when  on  the  i8th  of  March,  after 
sunset,  its  two  towers  began  to  blaze  in  the  light  of  huge 
torches,  the  sight  was  weird  and  imposing.  Its  patron  saint 
is  St.  Peter,  and  its  proper  name,  San  Pedro  Tlatiltenanco.* 
While  the  books  of  the  parish  begin  in  1641  only,  there  is  a 
mention  of  a  church  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  Tlaquil- 
tenanco  in  a  document  of  the  year  1555,  the  said  church 
being  then  in  process  of  construction.^  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  in  1581  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  ParrSquia 
was  that  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  or  Audiencia^  a  long  two-story 
building  with  arches  and  portals  in  front,  as  it  is  represented 
on  a  map  of  Cholula,  executed  in  the  latter  year, 

Besides  the  ParrSquia^  the  city  contains  at  least  twenty-two 
other  churches,  not  counting  the  shrine  of  Nuestra  Seftora  de 
los  Remedios,  on  the  summit  of  the  so-called  pyramid,  and 
that  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe,  on  a  natural  hill  west  of 
the  city.  A  number  of  these  are  abandoned  and  decaying. 
Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  dates  when  these 
various  churches  were  built,  there  is  an  evident  indication  of 
shrinkage  in  the  fact  that  those  which  are  abandoned  lie  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Farther  on  I  shall  show  that  this 
shrinkage  is  not  an  evidence  of  depopulation,  but  of  con- 
centration around  an  interior  nucleus.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  city  contained,  besides  the  convent 
and  the  royal  chapel,  eighteen  hermitages,  "  some  of  which 
may  serve   as  churches."^      It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 

^  Ramirez,  Estadisfica^  MS. 

2  Testamento  de  Capixlahuatzin,  MS :  "  Que  mi  hijo  Sebastian  de  Mendoza 

Cuatlapol  a  de  acabar  de  haccr  la  Vglesia  de  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  Tlaquil- 

tenanco  en  la  tierra  del  SefioHo." 

•  Vctancurt,  Crdmca^  etc.,  p.  173. 
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large  sanctuaries  now  standing,  including  the  Parrdquia,  are 
the  work  of  the  past  century,  and  furnish  no  evidence  of  a 
larger  population  in  previous  times. 

There  are  no  government  buildings  at  Cholula  In  the 
block  west  of  the  ZScalo,  the  Gefe  politico  of  the  district  and 
the  municipality  of  the  city  have  their  offices  in  the  locality 
called  the  Portales.  There  also  are  the  jail  and  the  archives. 
The  offices  of  the  various  judges  are  scattered  among  the 
private  houses.  The  Portales,  before  referred  to,  were  built 
in  1646,  under  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Marquis  de  Salvati- 
erra,  for  government  purposes,  according  to  a  tablet  of  stone 
inserted  in  the  outer  wall  near  the  jaiL  But  in  1581  that 
whole  space  was  still  vacant ;  the  Corregidor  occupied  an  iso- 
lated house  south  of  the  Zocalo,  and  the  Audiencia  met,  as 
already  stated,  on  the  site  of  the  actual  ParrSquia.^  The 
bulk  of  the  people,  exclusively  Indians,  lived  in  groups  of 
houses  farther  away  from  what  is  now  the  centre  and  busi- 
ness part  of  the  city,  leaving  that  centre  much  more  un- 
occupied than  at  the  present  time. 

Cholula  proper  has  but  few  industries.  Cotton  goods  are 
woven  in  private  houses  on  hand-looms,  which,  however,  are 
no  longer  of  the  primitive  mechanism.  Fireworks  are  manu- 
factured to  perfection  and  in  great  quantities,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  small  stills ;  otherwise  there  is  little  done.  The 
abandoning  of  the  cochineal  culture  was  the  first  blow  to 
the  place,  and  the  growth  of  Puebla  has  cast  a  blight  over 
the  large  Indian  pueblo. 

The  fabrication  of  pottery  was  transferred  to  the  young 
Spanish  city,  not  in  a  compulsory  way,  but  gradually  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.  Finally  the  establishment  of  cotton 
mills  on  the  Rio  Atoyac  has  greatly  diminished,  if  not  com- 
pletely ruined,  the  home  industry  of  Cholula. 

1  See  map  of  Cholula  of  the  year  1581. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  the  city  is  divided  into  four  wards. 
These  wards  and  their  relative  situations  are  as  follows  : 


In  the  Northwest,   Santiago,    .    .     . 

.     1,645  souls. 

Northeast,   J^sus,     .     .     .     . 

.     1,220    " 

Southwest,  Santa  Maria,  .     . 

.     i»S09     " 

Southeast,    San  Pablo, .    .     . 

•     1,147     " 

Total, 5,521  souls, — 

occupying  an  area  of  1,325  acres.^  This  includes  fields,  gar- 
dens, and  even  the  base  of  the  so-called  pyramid  which  alone 
covers  twenty-five  acres,  so  that  little  more  than  one  half  of 
the  whole  surface  is  occupied  by  the  buildings  proper.  They 
are  all  of  adobe  and  stone,  but  the  former  prevails.  They  are 
frequently  one-storied,  rectangular  or  square,  built  around  an 
inner  court,  and  whitewashed  and  painted  on  the  outside. 
Large  doorways,  closed  by  double  doors,  which  in  the  older 
buildings  are  decorated  as  well  as  strengthened  by  wrought- 
iron  nails,  give  entrance  to  the  better  houses.  The  sides  of 
these  doorways,  and  even  the  lintels,  are  often  made  of  red 
brick  ;  and  in  that  case  a  squared  wooden  beam  is  laid  across 
the  top.  The  corners  of  the  buildings  are  sometimes  of 
brick  also,  but  hewn  blocks  of  lava,  mostly  parallelopipeds, 
are  equally  used  in  such  places.  Of  stone  lintels  I  have  seen 
four  kinds,  besides  the  tall  portals  of  modem  dwellings. 

One  is  simply  a  heavy  parallelopiped  of  lava,  resting  on  the 
sides  at  both  ends.  The  other  is  also  flat,  but  composed  of 
trapezoidally  cut  blocks,  those  in  the  middle  being  wedge- 
shaped,  so  as  to  form  a  key-stone.  The  third  kind  is  a  very 
flat  arch,  with  two  irregular  wedges  forming  key-stones. 

The  fourth  kind  is  very  peculiar,  and  I  have  not  as  yet 
seen  it  anywhere  else  than  at  Cholula,  and  its  former  quarter 
of  San  Andres,  now  an  independent  pueblo.     I  know,  in  fact, 

^  Ramirez,  Estadistica^  etc.,  MS. 
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of  but  four,  three  of  ^which  are  in  the  city,  and  one  in  San 
Andres.  It  is  also  a  low  flat  arch,  composed  of  only  three 
pieces,  one  of  which,  as  the  annexed  cut  shows  (a),  is  a  perfect 
key-stone,  fitted  in  between  two  blocks  (b)  and  (r).  These 
last  lintels,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  their  doorways,  are  elabo- 


FiG.  3. 


rately  carved  with  human  faces,  bearing  a  strange  resemblance 
to  those  found  on  ancient  pottery.  Still  there  are  other  marks 
showing  that,  although  undoubtedly  of  Indian  fabric,  they  post- 
date the  Conquest. 

The  rooms  of  the  houses  are  generally  very  high,  and  the 
windows  few  in  number  but  large,  with  iron  railings,  and 
closed  by  heavy  wooden  shutters  on  the  inside.  The  ceilings 
are  of  wood,  supported  by  regular  joists,  which  in  the  better 
houses  are  well  painted  and  have  a  pretty  effect.  The  roofs, 
invariably  flat,  are  made  of  adobe,  with  a  calcareous  com- 
position, impermeable  to  rain,  overlaying  it.  The  method  of 
constructing  the  roofs  bears  directly  upon  archaeological  ques- 
tions, as  does  almost  every  point  relating  to  the  present  archi- 
tecture of  Cholula.  There  is  such  a  strange  admixture  of 
aboriginal  and  imported  features  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  them  ;  so  that  a  full  statement  of  what  now 
exists  is  needed  to  prevent  misconceptions  in  regard  to  what 
are  remains  of  former  times. 

There  is  neither  cellar  nor  chimney  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  district  of  Cholula.  Cellars  are  not  necessary,  as  the 
climate  is  so  temperate  that  all  stores  can  be  preserved  above 
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ground ;  and  if  the  weather  ever  grows  unusually  cool,  the 
rooms  are  warmed  by  braziers,  while  the  food  is  cooked  in  long, 
generally  semi-circular,  brick  ranges.  These  have  their  convex 
front  perforated  by  a  number  of  pigeon-holes  for  the  fire,  with 
a  fire-place  immediately  above,  and  are  fed  with  charcoal  only, 
so  that  no  smoke  is  created.  What  smoke  does  arise  from  an 
Indian  hearth  eventually  finds  its  escape  through  the  door  and 
windows.  Not  unfrequently  this  hearth  is  placed  in  a  corner 
of  the  inner  court,  with  no  other  shelter  than  a  few  boards 
or  maguey-leaves. 

f  Although  the  aboriginal  population  is  fairly  represented  in 
the  city  of  Cholula,  its  stronghold  proper  is  the  villages  or  pue- 
blos. There  are  many  pueblos  which  do  not  contain  a  single 
white  man ;  in  others  the  Cura  is  the  only  one  not  of  Indian 
blood.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  easy  to  study  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  aborigines  ;  but  in  reality  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult work.  In  the  first  place  the  Indians  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  the  whites  for  nearly  four  centuries  past,  and  have 
consequently  modified  to  a  great  extent  their  habits  and  mode 
of  life.  In  the  second  place  the  Indian  of  the  Nahuatl  stock 
is  naturally  shy  and  suspicious,  and  not  prone  to  give  reliable 
information  on  any  topics  whatever  unless  he  is  thoroughly 
satisfied  either  that  such  information  is  absolutely  harmless, 
or  that  it  will  be  a  direct  benefit  to  him  to  tell  the  truth. 
Those  who  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  task  might 
reside  for  months  in  a  pueblo  without  deriving  any  profit 
from  such  residence,  though  treated  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness and  affability. 

Though  the  Nahuatl  Indian  is  often  as  tall  as  any  native 
North-American  of  average  height,  his  frame  seems  to  be 
more  delicately  formed  than  most.  I  did  not  see  in  the  whole 
district  a  clumsily  built  Indian.  Their  chests  are  less  broad 
than   the   negro's ;  their  arms   are   not   so  long  as  his,  and 
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their  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  slender.  If  the  whites  in 
Mexico  were  a  more  broad-shouldered,  strong-limbed  race,  like 
the  people  of  the  North,  the  aborigines  would  seem  to  be  phys- 
ically a  smaller,  much  more  delicate  type,  as  the  pueblo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico  seem  in  the  streets  of  Santa  F^.  Though  they 
are  naturally  straight  and  rather  graceful,  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing loads  on  their  backs,  or  rather  foreheads,  and  of  using  hoes 
and  shovels,  often  bends  their  forms.  In  spite  of  his  slender 
frame,  however,  the  Indian  is  strong  and  remarkably  endur- 
ing. While  riding  from  San  Nicolas  to  Calpan  on  the  i8th  of 
May  I  overtook  a  boy,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was 
going  to  Huexotzinco  on  foot,  a  distance  of  i6  kilometres  (lo 
miles),  to  return  the  same  day  with  a  load  of  3  arrobas  (75  lbs.) 
on  his  back.  Grown  men  frequently  carry  6  arrobas  (151  lbs.) 
and  even  8  arrobas  (202  lbs.)  long  distances.  The  effects  of 
early  training  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked  here.  The 
women  carry  as  heavy  loads  as  the  men,  in  proportion  to  their 
size ;  and  both  sexes  are  steady,  and  fast  walkers.  Returning 
from  or  going  to  market,  they  sometimes  trot  for  leagues. 
The  altitude  of  the  region  and  the  consequent  thinness  of 
the  air  much  facilitate  walking,  as  I  have  often  experienced. 

Although  there  is  not  that  great  difference  in  height  be- 
tween the  sexes  which  strikes  the  observer  among  the  pue- 
blos of  New  Mexico,  the  women  naturally  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  men.  Their  features  are  often  round  and 
their  faces  flat  ;  noses  slightly  upturned,  and  pouting  lips 
abound  ;  and  invariably  they  have  large  dark  eyes  and  long 
jet-black  hair.  Still  I  have  seen  many  with  thin  features 
The  men  appeared  to  me  generally  to  have  thinner  faces, 
and  consequently  sharper  profiles ;  unusually  high  cheek 
bones  occur,  but  not  as  a  rule.  The  hair  of  the  men  is  mostly 
straight,  black,  but  not  always  coarse.  In  general,  I  must 
confess  my  inability  to  detect  any  peculiar  type.     Measure- 
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ments  alone,  and  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  could  give  trustworthy  results  ;  but  unless  such  meas- 
urements were  made  by  command  of  the  Government,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  them.^ 

The  study  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Indians  in 
the  Cholula  district  is  rendered  very  uncertain,  by  the  utter 
impossibility  of  determining  whether  any  particular  individual 
can  be  regarded  as  of  pure  type  or  not.  The  two  races  are 
so  blended  that  we  can  seldom  judge  whether  any  one  is  of 
unmixed  blood,  or  whether  there  is  something  of  the  Mestizo 
in  him.  I  w^s  consequently  compelled  to  consider  those 
as  Indians  who  called  themselves  such,  and  lived  after  the 
Indian  manner,  and  claimed  the  Nahuatl  language  as  their 
native  tongue. 

An  early  document  says  in  regard  to  the  idiom  at  Cholula : 
"  They  speak  it  somewhat  more  clumsily  than  at  Mexico  and 
Tezcuco."  2  I  am  unable  to  decide  on  this  point,  but  must  re- 
call the  fact  (already  mentioned  in  Part  I.)  that  the  Nahuatl 
of  Cholula  struck  me  as  much  more  euphonious  and  elegant 
than  that  of  the  coast-range  near  Orizaba  and  Tehuacan. 
The  former  is  a  clear-sounding  labial  and  lingual  speech  ;  the 
latter  contains  gutturals,  or  certainly  strong  aspirates.  These 
cut  up  the  flow  of  language,  so  to  speak,  and  give  to  it 
that  peculiar  clumsiness  which  justifies  the  ancient  Mexican 
term  popoluca,  "stutterer,"  applied  by  the  valley  tribes  to 
others.  It  has  been  supposed  that  only  such  aborigines  as 
spoke  foreign  idioms  were  included  under  this  head,  but  in 
view  of  the  marked  difference  in  sound  just  mentioned,  I  sus- 

*  At  San  Juan  Cuauhtlantzinco,  a  village  formed  after  the  Conquest  by  In- 
dians from  Cholula  and  Tlaxcala,  I  noticed  that  the  forehead  of  the  men  ap- 
peared to  retreat  from  the  superciliary  ridge.  The  frontal  bone  itself  was  short, 
and  seemed  almost  vertical.     The  face  was  generally  slightly  prognathous. 

*  Rojas,  Relacion  de  Choluhy  MS.  §  5:  "  Hablan  todos  la  lengua  Mexi- 
cana,  algo  mas  tosca  que  los  de  Mexico  y  Tezcuco." 
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pect  that  it  also  applied  to  branches  of  the  Nahuatl.  In  re- 
gard to  the  peculiar  sound  of  that  language  as  I  heard  it  here 
spoken,  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  analogy 
between  it  and  the  pueblo  idioms  in  New  Mexico.  This  may 
appear  to  be  a  superfluous  or  even  trivial  remark ;  but  we 
should  never  forget  that  while  the  grammatical  construction 
of  languages  has  always  been  the  object  of  study,  the  man- 
ner of  the  formation  of  sound  is  yet  but  imperfectly  known. 
In  the  present  case  the  question  arises  as  to  which  was  the 
original  mode  of  speech ;  whether  the  clear-sounding,  vocal, 
Italian-like  enunciation  of  the  plateaus,  or  the  roughly  aspi- 
rated, almost  guttural  tones  of  the  mountains.  Is  the  former 
a  result  of  higher  development,  or  the  latter  a  consequence 
of  isolation  and  decay  ? 

Much  has  been  said  about  long  words  in  the  Mexican 
tongue.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  such  words  in  practice 
are  used  as  sentences  and  not  as  single  substantives.  Greet- 
ings are  very  formal,  and  appear  almost  interminable;  but  they 
are  mere  set  phrases,  with  Spanish  words  intermingled,  which 
are  '*  rattled  out,"  accompanied  by  gestures  of  great  and  often 
dignified  politeness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  inheri- 
tances from  the  early  period  of  Spanish  domination. 
1  The  Indians  of  Cholula  cling,  very  tenaciously,  to  certain 
fashions  of  clothing.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  however,  that 
the  articles  worn  are  of  the  same  fashion  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.^  The  present  dress  of  a  male  Indian  consists  of 
a  white  cotton  shirt,  originally  called  ////////,  now  worn  with 


1  They  gradually  began  to  change  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Rojas,  Relacion,  etc,  §  15:  "  Al  prcsente  sc  visten  en  general  de 
camisas  y  zaragiieles  que  de  los  Espafloles  han  tornado,  todo  de  algodon,  y 
algunos  dellos  usan  zapatos,  y  todos  sombreros,  al  uso  esi)anoI,  y  otros  tracn 
los  propios  zapatos  antiguos  que  llaman  Cactii,  y  en  general  traen  las  dichas 
mantas  blancas,  que  llaman  tilmatl,  anudadas,  como  he  dicho,  al  hombro 
derecho." 
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sleeves.  This  shirt  is  commonly  unbleached,  although  some- 
times a  fine  bleached  one  is  bought  at  Puebla,  with  a  tucked 
and  plaited  front,  like  a  French  blouse,  and  worn  on  Sundays. 
Wide  trousers,  also  of  white  cotton,  hang  down  to  the  knee  ; 
the  lower  limbs  are  bare,  and  -  the  foot  rests  on  (not  in)  a 
sandal,  —  cact/i.  The  caci/i  consists  of  a  sole,  made  of  strong 
tanned  leather,  with  strips  of  skin  (sometimes  of  deer-hide, 
or  often  mere  pieces  of  raw-hide)  sewn  to  it  in  front  and  on 
both  sides.  The  two  strips  in  front  are  passed  between  the 
great  and  the  second  toes,  and  thence  around  the  ankle,  where 
they  are  tied ;  those  from  each  side  meet  the  others  on  the 
instep.  Thus  the  foot  is  left  virtually  bare,  the  sole  alone  be- 
ing protected  ;  and  this  shoe  the  Indians  greatly  prefer  to 
any  other  for  walking.  The  head  is  always  covered  by  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  made  out  of  petate,  or  matting,  —  a  very 
durable  and  exceedingly  practical  article. 

Beneath  the  trousers  or  white  drawers  they  still  wear 
the  maxtlatl  ox  original  diaper.  It  is  singular  how  long  this 
ancient  garment  has  remained  in  use.  I  found  it  among  the 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  worn  beneath  machine-made  panta- 
loons from  factories  in  New  Engkmd. 

To  protect  themselves  from  the  cold,  or  rather  from  the 
chilliness,  more  keenly  felt  in  a  climate  otherwise  equable, 
woollen  zarapeSy  or  blankets,  are  used.  They  are  commonly 
made  of  coarse,  gaudily-colored  wool,  by  Indians  of  the  State 
of  Tlaxcula  (or  some  other  places) ;  or  sometimes  of  cotton 
with  a  slit  so  as  to  admit  the  head. 

The  common  dress  of  the  women  is  a  petticoat,  —  some- 
times of  cotton,  and  often  of  dark  heavy  wool.-  This  gar- 
ment is  made  in  one  piece  and  fastened  behind,  both  sides 
overlapping.  Beneath  it  they  wear  a  chemise  without  sleeves, 
often  embroidered  with  beads.^ 

*  These  embroideries,  made  by  Indian  women  of  Cholula  and  vicinity,  cost 
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In  addition  to  these  articles  of  clothing  the  women  wear 
the  reboso^  a  long  scarf  of  blue  cotton,  imitating  a  narrow 
shawl  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  But  I  have  seen  the 
women  of  the  pueblo  of  Tlaxcallantzinco,  east  of  Cholula,  on 
their  way  to  market  wearing  an  embroidered  breast-cloth, 
through  which  they  pass  the  head,  and  whose  stitched  pat- 
terns are  very  similar  to  those  still  exhumed  on  the  coast  of 
Peru.* 

The  Indian  woman  either  wears  the  cactli,  or  goes  bare- 
footed. The  head  is  often  covered  by  a  hat  of  matting,  which 
they  remove  as  scrupulously  as  the  men  do  at  greeting,  and 
in  addition  they  wind  around  the  head  a  tress  of  their  own 
lustrous  hair,  with  bright-colored  ribbons  interwoven.  This 
turban-like  ornament  certainly  antedates  the  Conquest^ 

Small  children  often  wear  merely  a  shirt  .But  even  a 
child  of  four  years  old,  if  a  boy,  is  dressed  in  little  trousers ; 
if  a  girl,  in  a  small  skirt.  The  innocent  nudity  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  pueblos  of  the  north  is  not  seen  among  the 
Indians  of  Cholula. 

from  $1  to  $2  per  set.  It  is  singular  that  the  word  chaquira  for  bead,  which 
belongs  to  a  language  of  the  Isthmus  (Coiba  or  Cueva),  should  have  been  carried 
by  the  Spaniards  as  far  north  as  the  New  Mexican  pueblos,  and  as  far  south 
as  Peru  and  Chili. 

^  This  is  an  aboriginal  garment,  dating  from  before  the  Conquest.  It  is  well- 
described  by  Rojas,  Relaciotty  etc.,  §  15 :  *' Y  sobre  las  naguas  un  guipilli  dc  la 
propria  hechura  de  sobrepelliz  sin  mangas ;  con  sus  ruedos  6  cencfas  labradas 
de  algodon  de  colores  con  fluecos  de  pelo  de  conejos  y  licbres  y  pluma  de  patos, 
aderezado  para  aquel  efccto.  Tienen  estos  guipilles  dos  escudos  cuadrados,  uno 
en  los  pechos  y  otro  en  las  espaldas,  muy  labrados  de  muchos  colores  y  oro,  con 
diversas  figuras,  como  son  de  aves  y  pescado,  y  animales,  el  cual  trajc  usan 
ahora  sin  discrepar."     I  tried  in  vain  to  purchase  one. 

2  W.  Bullock,  Six  Month/  Residence  and  Travels  in  Mexico,  1824,  pp.  78, 197. 
Rojas,  Relacion^  etc.,  §15:  *'  El  cabello  es  negro  y  muy  largo,  en  el  cual  se 
dan  algunos  nudos  y  lazadas  en  la  cabeza,  que  d  su  modo  parecc  bien."  This 
head-dress  is  figured  on  the  Indian  paintings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  hereafter,  called  Mapa  de  CuaufUlatitzincOt  and  JUapa  de  ChaJchihua-^ 
pan^  both  from  the  district  of  Cholula. 
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The  dwellings  of  the  aborigines  in  the  pueblos  proper 
deserve  careful  study.  There  are  several  features  about  them 
of  ancient  origin,  and  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  that,  with  the 
exception  of  mounds,  remains  of  architecture  which  ante- 
date the  Conquest  have  almost  completely  disappeared,  the 
Indian  houses  of  to-day  should  be  the  more  closely  studied  in 
order  to  trace  reminiscences  of  strictly  aboriginal  times.  Even 
in  the  pueblos  there  is  a  difference  in  construction  between 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  those  of  the  poor;  besides, 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  those  of  the  Plain  and 
those  of  the  Sierra.  I  must  premise  by  saying  that  every 
family  lives  by  itself,  and  that  there  is  no  trace  of  communism, 
so  far  as  shelter  is  concerned. 

When,  on  the  23d  of  March,  I  presented  myself  at  the 
pueblo  of  Cuauhtlantzinco,  in  order  to  copy  certain  aboriginal 
paintings  there  preserved,^  I  was  not  received  as  I  expected. 
I  was  not  even  allowed  to  stay  in  the  pueblo,  but  an  Indian  of 
the  place,  Don  Joaquin  Tepoztecatl,^  secretly  offered  me  the 

^  These  paintings,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Mapa  de  Cuauhtlanhdnco^ 
I  wish  to  call  Cddice  Campos^  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  old  map  of 
the  pueblo,  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  the  venerable  curate  of  Cholula,  to 
whom  w^e  owe  their  preservation.  They  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  are  executed  in  oil-colors,  on  European 
paper,  filling  two  wooden  frames.  By  direction  of  the  Padre  D.  Jose  Vicente 
Campos,  who  discovered  the  sheets  some  thirty  years  ago  and  saved  them  from 
decay,  they  were  pasted  on  cotton  sheeting  and  framed.  Each  sheet  is  0.40  by 
0.30  metre  (16  by  12  inches)  in  size,  and  contains  scenes  from  the  Conquest, — 
not  badly  executed,  —  and  portraits  of  aborigines.  Each  bears  a  text  written  in 
NahuatI,  which  the  Padre  Campos  translated  into  Spanish  by  the  aid  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  and  the  translation  he  has  added  to  the  charts.  The  Indians  claim 
that  the  paintings  are  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  they  were  executed  by 
one  Tepoztecatl.  All  my  endeavors,  and  those  of  the  venerable  priest,  to  secure 
permission  to  copy  the  Mapa  utterly  failed.  The  natives  actually  concealed  — 
perhaps  buried  —  the  pictures,  after  having  invited  me  to  their  pueblo  to  take  a 
copy,  and  having  permitted  me  to  see  them  for  a  few  moments  only.  If  my  sub- 
sequent stay  at  the  pueblo  has  not  been  without  result,  it  was  against  the  wish  of 
the  population,  whose  stupidity  and  treachery  I  wish  to  place  on  record  here. 

2  To  his  friendship  and  aid  I  owe  what  little  work  I  could  do  at  Cuauhtlant- 
zinco.    He  was  my  only  supporter  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  village  of  1,403  souls. 
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hospitality  of  his  house,  which  I  at  once  accepted,  and  thus 
remained  eleven  days  in  the  pueblo,  much  against  the  will  of 
its  people.  Although  at  my  own  request,  owing  to  lack  of  space 
in  his  house,  I  moved  the  next  day  into  another  building 
belonging  to  him,  I  was  at  his  home  daily,  and  thus  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  two  Indian  houses  of  the  better  class 
in  the  plain  of  Cholula. 

Plate  X.  Fig.  2  gives  a  diagram  of  Tepoztecatl's  residence ; 
Fig.  3,  the  main  door  {a) ;  Figs.  8  and  9,  the  roof  and  ceiling. 
It  is  a  rectangle,  23.5  metres  (jj  feet)  long,  and  only  3.80 
metres  (I2yi  feet)  wide.  The  height  of  room,  roof  included, 
is  4.56  metres  (15  feet),  of  which  the  roof  occupies  about  0.75 
metre  (2^  feet).  The  walls,  of  adobe,  have  an  average  thick- 
ness of  0.42  metre  (17  inches),  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  a 
one-story  building. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  three  sections,  or  rooms, 
respectively  lettered  I.,  II.,  and  III.  I.  is  the  principal  house, 
and  its  length  alone  is  1 1.40  metres  (37  feet  4  inches).  The 
entrance  is  towards  the  cast,  by  the  large  double  door  {a), 
and  the  floor  is  raised,  so  that  two  steps  ascend  to  the  doorsill 
(Fig.  3).  Around  the  east  and  south  sides  extends  a  projec- 
tion of  red  brick.  This  apartment  is  the  salay  or  grand  room; 
and  at  its  southern  end  stands  the  family  altar,  with  the  image 
of  the  patron  saint. 

Rooms  II.  and  III.  are  subsequent  additions  to  I.  They  are 
lower,  and  the  doors  {by  c,  d)  all  enter  without  steps,  the  floor 
being  on  the  level  of  the  ground  outside.  II.  is  used  as  a 
storeroom,  and  III.  for  a  kitchen.  The  whole  building  has 
not  a  single  window  ;  in  fact,  in  the  whole  district  of  Cholula 
there  is  not  an  Indian  dwelling  with  a  window  in  it.  The 
wide  door  furnishes  ample  light  and  air,  and  it  is  always  open, 
except  at  night  and  when  the  family  is  absent. 

The  floor  of  all  three  apartments  is  merely  clay ;   but  that 
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of  I.,  being  filled  up,  is  firmer  and  smoother  than  those  of  the 
two  others.  Some  Indian  houses  have  their  floors  paved  with 
brick,  like  those  of  the  houses  of  Cholula ;  but  these  are  not 
numerous.  In  the  court,  or  garden,  in  front  of  this  building, 
near  the  northeast  corner  and  the  trees  marked  ee,  Joaquin 
and  I  dug  up,  at  a  depth  of  0.50  metre  (20  inches),  fragments 
of  a  layer  of  coarse  whitish  composition,  0.0 1  metre  {\  of 
an  inch)  thick,  which  he  called  the  remnants  of  an  old  floor. 
This  composition,  if  originally  of  Indian  origin,  does  not  con- 
tain burnt  lime.^  I  have  been  told  also,  that  red  clay  {ilahuitl, 
— washed  with  blood),  as  in  the  New  Mexican  pueblos,  was 
formerly  used  for  the  composition  of  ground-floors.  I  give 
this  information  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

While  the  doorway  a  is  built  up  of  brick  and  whitewashed, 
the  door  b  has  a  single  slab  of  lava  placed  across  its  top  as  a 
lintel ;  but  the  doors  c  and  d  are  much  more  primitively  con- 
structed. Five  round  sticks  of  wood,  with  the  bark  peeled  off, 
are  placed  above  as  a  lintel,  resting  on  the  adobe  at  both  ends, 
and  supported  besides  at  each  side  of  the  door  by  a  round 
under-post.  This  very  awkward  lintel  reminded  me  of  a  sim- 
ilar one  found  in  the  abandoned  Cave  Dwellings  of  the  Rito 
de  los  Frijoles  in  New  Mexico. 

The  roof  and  ceiling  are  represented  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  The 
joists  or  timbers  ( quauhmanil,  in  Nahuatl)  are  squared  with 
the  axe,  and  laid  across,  not  lengthwise.  The  splinters  (quaiih- 
pixoil),  Fig.  9,  are  placed  edgewise.  Then  follow  o.  10  metre 
(4  inches)  of  earth  (tlalli),  and  finally  the  impermeable  top- 
layer  of  tmixtl,  also  o.io  metre  (4  inches)  thick,  and  now 
composed,  I  am  told,  of  burnt  lime,  with  fragments  of  lava 


1  As  early  as  1581,  the  nearest  lime-kilns  were  at  Puebla,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards  alone.  Rdacion^  etc.,  §  31 :  "  Y  la  cal  de  la  ciudad  de  los  Angeles 
.  .  .  .  de  donde  traen  la  piedra,  y  en  homos  que  dentro  de  esta  ciudad  tienen  la 
cuecen." 
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or  pebbles.  The  earth  is  firmly  pounded  down ;  and  then  the 
coat  of  lime  is  spread  over  it,  and  bits  of  lava  are  pressed 
into  the  lime  with  a  pointed  stick.  The  use  of  burnt  lime  cer- 
tainly post-dates  the  Conquest,  but  as  the  roofs  of  ruins — at 
Mitla,  for  instance  —  are  also  capped  with  a  layer  of  a  white 
impermeable  substance,  which  effervesces  with  acids,  the  pro- 
bability is  that,  in  aboriginal  times,  pulverized  limestone, 
unburnt,  was  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

This  adobe  is  made  without  straw,  although  this  is  not  the 
general  custom.  The  foundations  of  the  house  are  of  broken 
stone  and  rubble,  for  the  extent  of  room  I.  The  other  two 
apartments  rest  with  their  adobe  walls  on  the  ground.  In 
former  times  the  Indian  of  the  Plain,  like  the  Pueblo  Indian 
of  New  Mexico,  dug  a  trench  about  0.50  metre  to  0.75  metre 
(20  to  30  inches)  deep,  or  deeper,  until  he  reached  the  iepetlail, 
so  as  to  rest  the  foundations  of  his  house  on  that  impermeable 
clay ;  now,  this  precaution  is  rarely  taken. 

To  the  east  wall  of  the  house  (its  front)  is  joined  a  partly 
interrupted  adobe  wall,  along  whose  north  side  grows  a  hedge 
of  columnar  Cereus.  There  is  also  an  interruption  west  of 
the  point  b,  which  is  filled  by  a  row  of  Cereus.  y,  q,  q,  is 
another  adobe  enclosure,  partly  decayed.  The  whole  forms  a 
fragmentary  court  in  front  of  the  house,  23)^  by  20.68  metres 
{77  by  68  feet),  which  contains  the  well  (A),  the  Cereus  hedges 
(//'/),  and  an  ahuacate  tree  (7), 

The  eastern  wall  has  the  oven  (k)  for  the  baking  of  cala- 
bashes, and  the  ancient  stone  cross  (/)  built  against  its  west 
side  (Fig.  7).  This  court  was  formerly  occupied  by  buildings, 
but  there  is  no  tradition  that  they  were  ever  used  for  dwelling 
purposes.  Still  the  cross  is  said  to  have  rested  on  a  floor, 
now  destroyed,  which  would  indicate  the  former  existence  of 
a  sala  there.  There  are  other  adobe  foundations  (IV.),  which 
appear  like  ruined  outhouses.     The  present  owner  positively 
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asserts  that  the  apartment  I.  was  the  original  home  of  his 
family,  built  not  less  than  three  centuries  ago,  when  Cuauh- 
tlantzinco  was  founded.^  He  admits  that  the  bouse  has  been 
repaired  and  even  improved,  but  nevertheless  insists  that  the 
size  and  shape  are  old,  post-dating  the  Conquest  by  less  than 
half  a  century.  Thus  he  acknowledges  that  all  brick-work  is 
of  a  later  period,  that  the  joists  or  beams  are  new,  that  the 
upper  crust  of  the  roof  has  been  replaced,  and  that  the  door 
itself,  with  its  wrought-iron  hinges,  is  very  recent.  Tepozte- 
catl  assured  me  that  prior  to  the  Conquest  the  houses  had  no 
doors  (a  fact  otherwise  confirmed),^  but  that  soon  after  a  rude 
door  was  introduced.  This  was  made  of  rough  planks,  fas- 
tened together  by  strips  of  leather  or  flexible  roots,  and  was 
opened  and  shut  by  a  wooden  latch  inside,  drawn  up  by  a  fibre. 
It  was  hung  to  a  round  post,  swinging  in  the  two  stones, 
represented  in  Fig.  4.  The  upper  stone  (Fig.  5)  is  a  thin 
wedge-like  slab,  0.32  metre  (13  inches)  long,  and  0.08  metre 
(3  inches)  thick,  worked  out  to  a  ring  at  one  end.  This  ring 
has  an  outer  diameter  of  0.14  metre  (nearly  5  inches).  The 
lower  stone  (Fig.  6)  is  a  block  nearly  square,  0.37  metre  (15 
inches)  long,  0.27  metre  (11  inches)  broad,  and  0.17  metre 
(7  inches)  high,  in  which  a  slightly  conical  hole,  0.08  metre  (3 
inches)  deep,  and  0.12  metre  (4  inches)  in  diameter,  has  been 
drilled.  Thus  the  doorpost  could  revolve  freely,  as  the  lower 
stone  was  laid  upon  the  doorsill,  and  the  upper  wedged  into 

*  The  foundation  of  Cuauhtlantzinco  dates  back  to  the  .time  of  Cortes, — 
therefore,  between  1519  and  1528.  I  shall  allude  to  it  hereafter.  The  church 
bears  a  date  which  is  claimed  to  be  1522,  but  I  read  it,  1722.  In  the  Testimonio 
de  la  Merced  di  San  Juan  Cuauhtlantzinco^  MS.,  there  is  a  claim  of  a  grant  based 
upon  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Cortes  for  assistance  rendered  to  him.  I  shall 
be  more  explicit  on  this  point  hereafter. 

2  G6mara,  Segunda  Parte  de  la  Crdnica^  etc.,  p.  440 :  **  No  hay  puertas  ni  ven- 
tanas  que  cerrar,  todo  es  abierto  .  .  .  ."  Juan  Bautista  Pomar,  Relacitm  de  la 
Ciudad  de  Tczcoco^  MS.  1582,  xxxi.  p.  513  of  copy:  *'  No  tenian  estos  aposentos 
puertas  sino  unas  portadas  dc  madera." 
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the  adobe  above,  having  the  ring  protruding.  I  found  both  of 
the  stones  represented  in  Fig.  8  in  the  court-yard,  and  after- 
ward saw  them  in  situ  in  old  churches.  These  primitive  door- 
hinges,  even,  are  therefore  a  Spanish  invention,  at  the  period 
when  iron  was  still  scarce  in  Mexico. 

A  ground  plan  of  the  house  in  which  I  lived  at  Cuauhtlan- 
tzinco  is  given  in  Plate  X.  Fig.  19.  It  was  also  of  adobe, 
and  its  walls  are  0.50  metre  (20  inches)  thick.  The  size  of 
the  adobe  differs  in  the  building  used  as  the  sala  (I.),  and  in 
the  part  now  serving  for  kitchen,  entrance,  and  storeroom 
(II.,  III.,  and  IV.), —  measuring  in  the  former,  in  all  three 
directions,  respectively,  0.55,  0.33,  and  0.13  metre  (22,  13, 
and  4  inches);  in  the  latter,  0.50,  0.41,  and  0.12  metre  (20, 
16,  and  4  inches).  This  building  is  recent,  the  joists  of  the 
sala  bearing  the  date  of  1796.  It  was  erected  for  a  public 
storehouse,  and  not  for  a  residence,  and  the  doorway  is  elabo- 
rately ornamented.  In  other  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  first 
one  described,  but  the  wall  is  still  entire,  forming  an  enclosed 
court. 

These  two  buildings,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  may  be 
regarded  as  fair  specimens  of  the  better  class  of  Indian  houses 
in  the  Cholula  Plain.  A  great  many  appear  to  have  only  one 
room  ;  still  there  is  always  a  kitchen  shed  outside,  and  a  little 
outhouse  used  for  storing. 

Beyond  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cholula,  towards 
the  mountains,  we  meet  with  a  different  style  of  architecture. 
The  flat  roof  of  heavy  material  is  gradually  replaced  by  a  steep 
roof  of  thatch ;  and  in  place  of  the  three  rooms,  the  family  lives 
in  three  distinct  and  separate  houses. 

The  thatched  roof  is  either  two-sided  (Plate  X.  Fig.  12)  or 
four-sided  (Fig.  11).  In  every  case  it  is  made  of  hanks  of 
straw,  or  mountain-grass  (pacatl)^  bound  with  maguey  fibres 
{pita)t  and  fastened  on  a  rude  framework  of  poles,  so  as  to  over- 
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lap  each  other.  Not  a  nail  enters  into  the  whole  construction. 
These  thatch  covers  are  sometimes  very  heavy,  but  how  far 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  native  fashion  admits  of  question. 
If  they  were  made  of  straw  only,  there  would  be  no  doubt 
about  their  being  a  Spanish  importation  ;  but  sometimes  they 
are  made  of  long  grass,  which  certainly  grew  in  the  district  of 
Cholula  prior  to  the  Conquest ;  and  as  they  are  so  much  like 
the  thatched  roofs  of  the  coast,  and  of  Oaxaca,  I  am  in- 
clined to  regard  them  as  ancient  in  shape,  if  not  in  material. 
(Plate  X.  Figs.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18.) 

In  the  Sierra,  some  of  the  buildings  owned  and  inhabited 
by  Spanish  families  have  the  flat  roofs  of  the  Plain,  but  the 
gable  roof  is  the  rule.  Sometimes  large  shingles,  fastened  by 
two  wooden  nails,  are  used,  like  the  clapboards  on  early  houses 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  This  method  of 
covering  is  rare  on  the  Cholula  side,  but  almost  universal  in 
the  valley  of  the  Chalco ;  and  I  also  found  it  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  State  of  Puebla,  about  Tehuacan. 

The  building  material  of  the  walls  in  the  Sierra  is  stone 
and  wood.  The  three  classes  of  Indian  buildings  already 
mentioned  are  distinct,  not  only  in  their  uses,  but  very  often 
in  the  material  out  of  which  they  are  made.  These  three 
structures  are  sometimes  all  in  one  enclosure ;  but  they  are 
also  often  scattered,  so  that  two  stand  on  one  lot,  and  the  other 
on  another.     Fig.  10  gives  an  idea  of  a  group  of  two. 

The  sala  (teopantzintli,  little  place  of  God)  is  represented 
on  the  ground-plan  by  I.,  of  which  Fig.  12  gives  a  gable-end 
view.  It  is  commonly  of  hewn  stone,  and  the  corners  are 
formed  by  upright  parallelopipeds.  The  stones  are  often  laid 
dry,  sometimes  with  a  thin  coat  of  adobe  clay  between,  and 
rarely  in  mortar.  The  masonry  is  heavy,  but  presenting  a 
good  appearance,  and  having  but  one  door  (Fig.  13),  with  lintel 
and  sill,  generally  of  a  single  block  each.     There  are  no  win- 
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dows,  but  merely  a  small  square  hole  in  one  of  the  gable-ends* 
close  to  the  pinnacle.  The  sala^  as  in  the  Plain,  contains  the 
family  altar,  and  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  has  the 
floor  of  adobe  or  brick,  and  no  ceiling. 

The  kitchen  (tescalli^  —  house  of  the  one  who  grinds  on  the 
metate)  is  generally  made  of  upright  rough  boards  or  poles, 
bound  to  an  inner  frame  of  posts  and  laths  (Fig.  12),  with  a 
thatched  roof  heavier  than  that  of  the  sola,  and  often  four- 
sided. 

The  storehouse  (cencalli, — house  of  ripe  com)  is  commonly 
designated  by  the  Spanish  word  troje^  corrupted  into  tolosha  by 
the  Indians.  While  the  sala  and  kitchen  are  always  in  the 
same  grounds,  the  storehouse  frequently  stands  apart  on  a 
different  lot.  It  is  made  of  very  thick  planks,  roughly  hewn 
and  dovetailed  at  the  corners,  and  stands  some  0.90  metre 
(3  feet)  above  the  ground,  on  four,  six,  or  eight  posts  or  stones. 
The  roof  is  similar  to  that  of  the  kitchen.  In  the  Plain,  I 
have  also  seen  storehouses  made  of  cornstalks,  set  vertically, 
and  tied  to  an  inner  frame,  or  forming  a  conical  hollow  stack. 
But  such  frail  structures  are  temporary,  and  mostly  used  for 
maize  only.  The  pueblos  of  the  territory  of  Huexotzinco,  such 
as  Santiago  Xaltepetlapan  and  San  Simon  Tlalnicontla,  have 
peculiar  contrivances  for  storing  their  corn.  They  are  little 
round  towers  of  stone  or  adobe,  always  whitewashed  outside, 
about  3  metres  (9  to  10  feet)  high,  narrower  at  the  base  than 
at  the  top,  with  a  square  air-hole  near  the  roof.  This  is  com- 
posed of  boards,  and  resembles  a  Chinese  hat  in  form,  and  can 
be  removed  at  will.  It  is  kept  in  place  by  heavy  stones  laid 
on  it,  as  is  the. custom  in  Switzerland. 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  inhabitant  of  the  Plain  con- 
centrates his  rooms  within  one  building,  the  dweller  of  the 
Sierra  makes  of  each  apartment  a  distinct  house. 

The  greater  difficulty  in  constructing  large  houses  of  stone 
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than  of  adobe,  may  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  difference ; 
but  the  chief  reason,  I  believe,  may  be  found  in  the  shape  of 
the  roof.  While  it  is  easy  to  extend  a  flat  roof  over  a  wide  sur- 
face (as  the  large  pueblo  houses  of  New  Mexico  amply  demon- 
strate), or  to  make  long  and  high  sheds,  like  those  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  a  gable  roof,  resting  on 
vertical  walls,  is  a  much  more  intricate  fabric.  When,  there- 
fore, the  character  of  the  soil  rendered  the  manufacture  of 
adobe  less  desirable,  or  even  impossible,  or  the  abundance  of 
wood  and  stone  made  their  exclusive  use  as  building-materials 
a  matter  of  practical  convenience,  the  pitched  roof  was  adopted. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  western  and  southern  districts  of  Cho- 
lula,  and  all  over  the  Tierra  caliaite.  But  as  the  Indian  was 
unable  to  make  the  roof  large  and  strong  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  his  needs  under  one  shelter,  he  built  a  separate  hut 
for  each  particular  purpose. 

This  same  feature  appears  among  the  sedentary  Indians  of 
New  Mexico.  In  that  country,  up  to  the  time  of  its  second 
settlement  by  the  Spaniards,  after  1680,  the  round  estufa 
played  an  important  part  in  house  life.  It  was  the  dormitory 
of  the  men.  Women  cooked  and  slept,  together  with  the 
children,  in  the  square  cells  of  the  great  communal  piles. 
The  latter  also  contained  apartments  specially  reserved  for 
storage.  Now,  however,  that  the  family  has  become  better 
constituted,  each  is  a  distinct  unit ;  and  consequently,  while 
the  estufa  is  at  present  used  exclusively  for  public  purposes, 
each  family  has  three  rooms,  one  for  winter,  one  for  summer, 
and  one  for  the  stores.  In  Mexico,  where  there  is  no  need  of 
special  regard  being  paid  to  climate,  the  use  to  which  each  of 
the  three  places  is  devoted  is  different. 

The  sala  is  seldom  inhabited,  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  the  spare- room,  the  gala-room,  —  the  place  of  reception,  of 
family  worship,  of  festivals.     The  kitchen  contains  the  hearth. 
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the  metlatl,  and  all  the  simple  apparatus  for  cooking.  Unless 
a  stranger  is  present,  meals  are  taken  there;  and  if  that  stran- 
ger is  not  a  white  man,  he  also  eats  in  the  kitchen.  The 
family  sleeps  sometimes  in  the  kitchen,  but  frequently  in  the 
storehouses.  Of  late,  some  of  the  men  have  begun  to  make 
use  of  the  sala  for  the  night.  There  is  a  curious  analogy 
between  the  present  and  the  ancient  csttifa  of  New  Mexico,  in 
that  both  were  used  exclusively  as  places  of  festive  resort  and 
quarters  for  males ;  the  similarity  between  the  New  Mexican  and 
the  Mexican  kitchens  and  storehouses  is  also  obvious.  While 
this  would  not  justify  us  in  tracing  relationships,  it  evidently 
establishes  the  present  division  of  the  Mexican  Indian  house, 
into  three  sections,  as  being  a  very  ancient  aboriginal  custom. 
The  house  life  of  any  people  stands  in  direct  relation  to  its 
conceptions  about  consanguinity  and  affinity.  At  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  the  power  of  the  kin  or  gens  was  still  strong 
enough  in  Mexico  to  encroach  daily  upon  the  family  unit,^  but 
this  power,  in  the  district  of  Cholula,  has  since  been  completely 
broken,  and  our  system  of  consanguinity,  at  least  theoretically 
and  officially,  has  been  completely  adopted.  The  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Church  to  enforce  marriage,  as  understood  in 
Europe,  bear  witness  to  the  protracted  struggle  between  the 
clergy —  who  could  not,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  under- 
stand fully  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  system  of  relationship  then 
in  a  period  of  transition  ^  —  and  the  Indians,  who  comprehended 

1  Compare  my  Social  Organization  and  Mode  of  Gozernmeut  of  the  Ancient 
Mexicans^  pp.  567-570,  623-630.  Nearly  three  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
essay  was  written,  two  of  which  have  been  spent  in  further  documentary  studies; 
and  nearly  one  has  been  passed  by  me  among  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  New 
Mexico.  There  I  lived,  not  only  in  their  neighborhood,  but  as  they  themselves 
do ;  and  I  have  found  no  occasion  to  change  any  of  the  conclusions  reached  in 
that  or  any  of  my  previous  papers.  That  these  papers  are  based  upon  the  la])ors 
of  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  I  need  not  state ;  but  I  refer  principally  to  Ancient  Society 
for  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  questions  in  issue. 

*  The  conditions  of  marriage  among  the  Indians  were  never  fully  understood 
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Still  less  the  new  ideas  thrust  upon  them.  In  consequence  of 
it  the  kin  disappeared,  but  slowly,  and  apparently  its  last  vestige 
was  the  communal  tenure  of  lands.  The  Laws  of  Reform 
officially  obliterated  that  last  trace  of  it.  Still,  there  are  tokens 
of  the  former  existence  of  the  kin,  left  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  family,  in  the  Indian  family-names  of  the  people. 

An  old  MS.  of  the  year  1555  —  written  by  an  interpreter,  in 
the  Nahuatl  language,  with  European  letters,  for  and  in  behalf 
of  the  principal  men  of  Cholula  —  begins  as  follows  :  "  We,  the 
old  men,  chiefs  and  caciques,  say  that  we  now  put  on  record 
in  writing,  that  we  were  the  first  ones  held  worthy  of  receiving 
the  grace  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  also  that  it  was 
told  that  the  true  faith  would  come,  and  the  holy  baptism, 
and  that  we  should  be  named  each  one  for  himself."^  In  the 
early  documents,  therefore,  such  as  the  record  of  division  of 
lands  in  1566,  about  Calpan  and  adjoining  territories,  the 
Indians  appear  with  Spanish  family-names.^  But  already  the 
Merced  of  Cuauhtlantzinco  contains  Indian  personal  names  in 
the  Nahuatl  idiom,  transformed  into  regular  appellatives.  In 
this  way  Tepoztecatl  (cutter  of  copper)  and  Xicotencatl  (man 

or  explained  until  Mr.  Morgan  revealed,  in  his  works,  the  system  and  termi- 
nology of  Indian  relationship.  The  early  missionaries  have,  on  that  account, 
left  very  contradictory  pictures.  But  they  solved  the  question  by  enforcing  the 
marriage  rules  established  by  the  Church,  and  thus  changed  both  system  and 
terminology  in  Mexico.  We  may  regret  this  in  a  certain  sense,  but  cannot  attach 
any  blame  to  them  for  so  doing. 

1  Testamento  de  Capixlahttatzin,  MS.  This  document,  originally  written  in 
Nahuatl,  and  signed  by  Fray  Martin  de  Valencia  as  testifying  witness,  is  the  last 
will  of  Geronimo  de  Mendoza,  whose  Indian  name  is  Capixlahuatzin,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  principal  men  of  Cholula  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  was 
translated  into  the  Spanish  language,  and  I  copied  it  from  the  MS.  in  pK)Ssession 
of  Don  Jos^  Maria  Reyes  Ramirez,  at  Cholula.  The  original  may  still  be  in 
existence,  though  its  whereabouts  is  unknown.     It  bears  date  1555. 

*  I  found  this  document  in  possession  of  Don  Ignacio  Canto,  at  San  Nicolas 
de  los  Ranchos.  It  was  originally  written  in  Nahuatl ;  but  I  only  saw  the  Span- 
ish translation,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  hereafter  call  Junta  de  San 
Nicolds,    The  meeting  took  place  on  12,  13.  and  14  October,  1566. 
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with  a  bee  at  his  lips)  became  hereditary  names.  Thus,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  condition  was  very  similar  to  that  now 
prevailing  in  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  where  every  Indian 
has  his  native  name,  and  a  Spanish  family  appellation  besides. 
In  Mexico,  subsequently,  the  Indian  personal  name  has  often 
become  his  acknowledged  family  one,  and  he  receives,  when 
baptized,  a  Spanish  personal  name.  Thus,  Joaquin  Tepozte- 
catl  and  Santiago  Xicontencatl  are  persons  well  known  to  me. 
All  this  corroborates  what  has  already  been  stated  elsewhere, 
that  the  Indian,  before  the  Conquest,  had  only  a  personal 
name,  and  that  it  was  the  kin^  gens,  or  clan  which  alone  pos< 
sessed  a  generic  appellative.  Of  such  names  of  kinships, 
traces  still  remain  in  the  family  names  of  many  pueblos 
of  Cholula:  for  example,  Cuauhtli  (eagle),  Tochtli  (rabbit), 
Tecuhtli  (chief). 

In' the  designations  used  for  relationships  there  are  no  remi- 
niscences left  of  an  older  terminology  than  those  which  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  essay  on  "  Social  Organization  and  Mode  of 
Government  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans.*'  While  a  great  many 
terms  enumerated  in  that  paper  still  remain  in  use,  they  have 
lost  the  signification  which  they  had  before  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  No  other  limitations  to  marriage  are  now 
known  but  those  established  by  the  Church,  which  are,  offi- 
cially at  least,  strictly  followed.  The  introduction  of  civil 
marriage  has  of  late  again  disturbed  marital  customs,  and 
will  tend  to  obliterate  what  may  have  been  handed  down  from 
ancient  times.  Thus  it  interferes  with  the  force  of  parental 
authority.  Previous  to  the  first  Provincial  Council  of  Mexico, 
held  in  1555,  it  was  "the  custom  among  the  Indians  not  to 
marry  unless  with  the  license  of  their  principal  men,  or  to 
take  a  wife  unless  given  by  their  hand."  This  custom  was 
a  consequence  of  gentilism,  and  of  organization  by  kin,  and 
was  done  away  with   by  this  Council  on   the  ground   that 
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"matrimony  does  not  enjoy  that  liberty  among  free  persons 
which  it  should  have."  ^  But  to  the  authority  of  the  kindred 
succeeded  that  of  the  parents  on  both  sides.  I  was  present 
at  the  pueblo  of  Coronanco,  or  Coronango,  when  the  question 
of  paternal  authority  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  discus- 
sion. Now,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  civil  marriage  will 
probably  do  away  with  the  last  formal  obstacle  of  this  kind. 

It  was,  and  still  is,  always  the  young  man  who  sends  for  the 
young  woman ;  and,  formerly,  special  envoys  were  employed  for 
that  purpose,  or  the  father  made  such  application.  Jn  158 1 
the  girl  was  still  actually  purchased,  "so  that  he  who  had 
daughters  considered  himself  as  richer  than  he  who  had 
sons,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards."  The  gfirl 
brought  nothing  but  her  clothes,  and  the  bridegroom  bore  all 
cost  of  the  festival.^  A  similar  custom  still  prevails  among 
the  Indians  of  the  New  Mexican  pueblos. 

An  Indian  marriage  at  Cholula,  and  in  the  district,  if  the 
parties  are  wealthy,  is  a  protracted  festivity.  After  the  bles- 
sing in  church,  the  attendants,  headed  by  the  officials  of  the 
pueblo,  all  go  to  the  bridegroom's  residence,  where  they  are 
treated  to  chocolate,  aiolle^  and  tamales.  Thence  they  go  to 
the  house  of  the  bride  to  receive  a  similar  welcome  ;  then  back 
to  the  bridegroom's  house  to  partake  of  a  formal  meal.  After- 
wards the  whole  crowd  returns  to  the  home  of  the  bride;  and, 
loading  themselves  with  her  wearing-apparel,  trinkets,  the 
tnetateSy  metlapiles,  and  other  cooking  utensils,  they  carry  them 

*  Condlios  Proznnciales,  Primero  y  SegundOy  celebrados  por  la  muy  NMe^  y  muy 
Leal  Ciudad  de  Mexico,     Mexico,  1769.     Cap.  Ixxii.  p.  147. 

2  Relacion  de  Cholula^  MS.  §  13:  "  Hase  usado  siempre,  y  sc  usa  hoy,  que  las 
mugcres  casan  sin  dote  alguno,  sino  el  vestido  que  llevan  encima,  y  siempre 
demandan  ellos  a  ellas,  sin  moverse  dc  parte  de  ella  el  matrimonio,  en  el  cual  el 
novio  hacc  la  costa  d  toda  la  parentela,  y  asi  se  tiene  por  mas  rico  y  dichoso  el 
padre  que  tiene  hijas,  que  no  el  que  tiene  hijos,  al  rev^sdelos  Espafioles."  I  was 
also  told,  and  state  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  that  it  is  still  customary  to  send 
two  principal  men  to  beg  for  the  girl.    Compare  Social  Organization^  p.  62a  • 
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in  formal  procession,  with  the  bride  herself,  to  the  new  home. 
There  the  young  couple  sit  down  under  the  image  of  the  pat- 
ron saint,  and  all  the  attendants  take  formal  leave  of  them, 
accompanying  their  greetings  with  more  or  less  sound  advice. 
This  was  formerly  done  by  an  old  man  in  behalf  of  all,  but 
now  each  one  performs  it  on  his  own  account;  so  that  the 
whole  ceremony  to  this  point  is  not  only  a  long  but  also  a  very 
dreary  afiFair.  But  afterwards,  dancing  begins  to  the  sound  of 
the  flute,  the  psalterio,  the  bajo,  etc.;  pulque  circulates  freely; 
and  a  noisy  festival  is  kept  up  in  the  court  of  the  bridegroom's 
residence,  sometimes  for  three  days  in  succession. 

Until  the  laws  abolishing  communal  tenure  of  lands  in  Mex- 
ico were  promulgated  in  1857,  any  newly  married  pair,  whose 
parents  could  not  boast  of  worldly  possessions,  by  applying  to 
the  authorities  of  the  pueblo,  might  secure  a  tract  of  cultivable 
soil.  Although  the  communal  lands  are  now  divided  into  pri- 
vate possessions,  it  often  happens  that  when  a  young  couple 
starts  in  the  world  the  municipal  authorities  apply  to  one 
of  the  richer  inhabitants  for  a  parcel,  which  he  donates  to  the 
new  beginners.  The  original  grants  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment conveyed  ample  ground  to  the  Indian  settlements.  The 
original  Merced  to  the  pueblo  of  Cholula,  dated  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1537,  comprises  "one  legua  in  every  direction  from 
their  church,"^  or  4  square  leguaSy  equivalent  to  17,174  acres, 
nearly  three  fourths  of  a  township  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
To  the  pueblo  of  Cuauhtlantzinco  4^  caballerias  were  origi- 
nally granted  by  Merced,  confirmed  14  June,  1587,^  to  which,  in 
1 716,*  there  were  added  4  caballerias  more.  As  the  caballeria 
is  equal  to  12  fanegas,  or  about  250  acres,  the  pueblo  possessed 

*  Merced  He  Cholula^  MS.    Copy  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  city. 

'  Testimonio  de  la  Merced de  San  Juan  CuauhHanttineo,  MS.,  accompanied  by 
a  plat.    Copy  of  both  in  my  possession. 

*  Auic  de  Posenon  del  Raneho  dejisus  Natareno^  MS. 
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a  communal  area  of  2,125  acres.  The  present  population  is 
1,447  souls.^  In  regard  to  Cholula,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  grant  in  question  also  included  the  pueblo  of  San 
Andr6s  Cholula.  If  we  add  the  population  of  the  latter  to 
that  of  the  city,  and  also  that  of  San  Rafael  Comac,^  the  4 
square  leagues  now  support  a  population  of  at  least  7,000  souls; 
one  inhabitant  to  2^  acres  —  and  Cuauhtlantzinco,  one  to 
I  j^  acres  —  originally  granted.  These  figures  are  instructive 
as  illustrating,  not  the  density  of  the  Indian  population,  of 
which  they  give  no  correct  idea»  but  the  slight  needs  of  the 
aborigines,  because  of  their  simple  and  primitive  mode  of 
life.  y 

The  simple  custom  of  carrying  the  bride  to  her  new  home, 
together  with  the  grinding-slabs,  the  pots,  pans,  and  cooking 
utensils,  is  not  without  significance  for  the  house-life  of  the 
aborigines  of  Cholula.  It  is  analogous  to  the  custom  prac- 
tised before  the  Conquest,  of  placing  by  the  side  of  the 
new-born  babe,  if  a  boy,  a  bow  and  arrow,  if  a  daughter,  a 
spindle-whorl,^  each  symbolical  of  future  duties.  The  woman 
furnishes  the  kitchen,  —  her  future  domain,  where  she  rules 
supreme,  doing  all  the  work  herself,  or  with  help  of  young 
sisters,  or  other  women.  While  I  was  at  Cuauhtlantzinco, 
a  young  couple  with  one  child,  and  with  the  wife's  mother, 
moved  into  the  house  whose  ground-plan  is  given  in  Plate 
X.  Fig.  19.  They  slept  in  the  deserted  Wui,  where  I  also 
had  my  bed ;  and  during  my  stay  the  other  apartments  —  the 
kitchen  and  the  storeroom  —  were  organized.  The  women 
planted  the  hearth,  for  which  they  dragged  loose  stones  into 
the  roofless  section  (II.),  and  there  they  placed  the  mitaU; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  young  husband  returned  from  work 

^  Ramirez,  Estadisiica  geogrdfica^  etc.,  MS. 

*  Idem,    San  Rafael  was  formerly  a  barrio  of  San  Andres  Cholula. 

•  MotoHn{a,  Historia^  etc.,  Trat.  i°.  cap.  v.  p.  ^H'  G6mara,  Scgtatda  ParU^ 
etc,  p.  438. 
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at  the  railroad  that  he  and  his  brother-in-law  brought  home  a 
load  of  maguey  leaves,^  with  which  to  make  a  temporary  roo£ 
There  is  much  in  this  custom,  of  the  exclusive  reservation  of 
the  kitchen  for  the  women,  like  that  of  the  New  Mexican 
pueblo.  There,  what  comes  from  outside  the  house,  as  soon 
as  it  is  inside;  is  put  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
woman.  My  host  at  Cochitf,  New  Mexico,  could  not  sell  an 
ear  of  corn,  nor  a  string  of  chile,  without  the  consent  of  his 
thirteen-year-old  daughter  Ignacia,  who  kept  house  for  her 
widowed  father.  In  Cholula  district  (and  probably  all  over 
Mexico)  the  man  has  acquired  more  power,  and  the  storehouse 
is  no  longer  controlled  by  the  wife.  J^yj^Jjiie  kitclien  remains 
her  domain ;  and  its  aboriginal  desigha£ion,  tizcalli  (place,  or 
house,  of  her  who  grinds),  is  still  perfectly  justified. 

An  Indian  kitchen  is  a  simply  furnished  apartment.  There 
is  no  stove  or  range;  there  are  no  cupboards,  no  sink,  or  table, 
or  chairs.  In  one  corner  of  the  place,  three  upright  stones 
are  set  in  the  ground ;  this  is  the  hearth.  The\fire  is  built 
inside  of  this  triangle ;  and  on  it  rests  th*fe  contitl,  olla  (the  pot 
or  kettle)  for  boiling,  or  the  flat  comalli,  on  which  the  tortillas 
are  baked.  Except  the  nietate,  and  sometimes  the  pepper- 
mortar,  and  a  few  pots,  jars,  and  pitchers,  there  are  no  other 
implements  or  utensils. 

Indian  food  in  the  Cholula  district  corresponds  in  plainness 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  arrangements  of  the  kitchen.  The 
rule  is  to  take  but  two  meals  daily,  one  in  the  forenoon,  from 
7  to  9  A.  M.,  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  generally  before  sun- 
set. The  diet  is  almost  exclusively  vegetable.  Atolle, — very 
much  resembling  liquid  corn-starch,  sweetened  with  brown 
sugar, — tortillas, — too  well  known  to  need  any  description, — 
or  tamaleSy  form  the  bill  of  fare  for  breakfast.  Tamales  are 
nothing  else  but  North  American  mush,  sometimes  with  slices 
of  meat  and  peppers  enclosed,  and  baked  in  corn-husks.     For 
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1 
the  afternoon  meal  I  have  often  seen  only  tortillas  and  black     I 

htainStfrijoles  (etl)}  More  prosperous  families  fare  somewhat  , 
better ;  but  the  three  articles  enumerated  are  always  present, 
and  no  meal  would  be  complete  without  them.  Whenever 
there  is  any  meat,  it  is  generally  chicken  or  turkey.  The 
Indian  household  does  not  sit  around  a  common  table,  but  the 
members  all  squat  down  together  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Forks 
and  knives  are  not  ordinarily  used  ;  and  when  I  spent  the  night 
of  the  3d  of  August  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Bernardino  Chalchi- 
huapan,^  even  the  authorities  of  the  village  could  not  find  a 
spoon  for  me  to  eat  my  frijoles  with.  The  Indian  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  eat  all  his  food  with  the  tortilla^ — which  he  folds  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  little  scoop, — that  fork,  knife,  and 
spoon  are  things  for  which  he  has  no  occasion.  The  tortilla 
has  the  advantage,  besides,  that  the  ladle  is  eaten  with  the 
soup,  and  the  washing  of  dishes  afterwards  becpmes  very 
simple.  Nevertheless  the  Indian  of  Cholula  knows  how  to 
cook  better  dishes;  but  some  of  the  ingredients  for  such 
cookery  have  to  be  imported,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
often  seen. 

One  of  these  luxuries  is  chocolate.  Being  a  white  man, — 
however  much  I  might  pride  myself  on  my  connections  with 
Cochitf  in  New  Mexico, — at  Cuauhtlantzinco  I  received  my 
cup  of  chocolate  every  morning.  Sugar  belongs  to  the  same 
category,  and  therefore  sweetmeats  are  rare  ;  and  so  is  white 
bread.  The  last-named  two  articles,  of  course,  have  been 
introduced  since  the  Conquest,  but  chocolate  is  well  known 
to  have  been  an  aboriginal  beverage.  It  is  still  beaten  to  a 
foam  after  being  boiled,  and  is  served  with  the  froth  upon 
it.  Little,  if  any,  milk  is  used,  for  the  Indian  is  an  indiffer- 
ent dairy-man ;  in  fact,  he  is  almost  awkward  in  his  care  and 

*  Molina,  Vocahularia,  etc.,  i.  f.  64 ;  ii.  f.  29. 

'  The  pueblo  has  929  inhabitants.     Ramirez,  Esiadistica,  etc,  MS. 
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treatment  of  domestic  animals.  The  old  sister  of  my  host, 
against  my  repeated  formal  protests,  made  me  Spanish-Mexi- 
can dishes  in  profusion,  and  cooked  many  of  them  very  well. 
It  is  evident  that  vermicelli  soup,  boiled  rice,  cabbage,  car- 
rots, potatoes,  etc.,  boiled  and  served  with  beef  (as  puchero), 
green  peas,  even  chile  relUno  (green  chile  stuffed  with  cheese), 
are  no  more  Indian  dishes  proper,  than  are  pastry  or  pies, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  no  ovens  in  which  to 
bake  them.  The  beehive-shaped  homos  of  New  Mexico  are 
unknown  in  the  Cholula  district,  but  they  use  a  small  hutch 
of  adobe  to. dry  their  calabashes  in.  The  chicken  pies,  rab- 
bit pies,  etc.,  which  they  are  said  to  have  prepared  and 
eaten  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  were  only  tamales^  mush 
mixed  with  the  meat  of  the  animals  named.^  While,  to 
a  casual  observer,  the  cookery  of  the  Mexican  Indian  some- 
times appears  much  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  New 
Mexican,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  such  cases  the  diet  is 
always  largely  made  up  of  Spanish  dishes,  only  of  rare  occur- 
rence, while  the  purely  Indian  food  remains  extremely  simple, 
even  on  festive  occasions. 

When  I  was  measuring  the  so-called  Pyramid  of  Cholula, 
special  Church  festivals  were  celebrated  in  the  Mexicaltzinco 
quarter  of  the  city.  It  is  customary  for  the  principal  men  of 
the  ward  or  pueblo,  on  such  occasions,  to  entertain  the  people 
in  the  court  of  one  of  their  houses,  and  the  hijos  (sons,  —  as' 
they  call  them,  —  or  children)  never  fail  to  appear  in  numbers. 
After  sunrise  they  file  into  the  court  and  squat  down  to  receive, 
each  one,  a  cup  of  chocolate  and  four  little  loaves  of  wheat 
bread.  After  midday  they  return,  and  as  many  as  have  room 
squat  down  again  in  the  yard,  and  the  honored  proprietor  treats 
them  to  the  following  bill  of  fare :   vermicelli  soup,  tortillas^ 

>  I  refer  to  Sahagun,  Hist.  General,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiii.  pp.  297-3CX). 
He  distinguishes,  among  the  tamales,  between  simples  and  mcsclados. 
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tamalcs,  beans,  wheat  bread,  and  molle  de  pmjolote.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  custom,  and  the  menu  may  be  considered  a  fair 
specimen  of  ancient  Indian  high  living,  with  vermicelli  soup 
and  wheat  bread  as  Spanish  additions.  But  the  molle  is  truly 
aboriginal,  and  consists  of  stewed  turkey  seasoned  with  red 
pepper.  ^  All  things  considered,  the  food  of  the  Indians  of  Cho- 
lula  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  New  Mexican  abo- 
rigines,— not  even  from  that  of  the  Iroquois.  Apart  from  the 
chocolate  (which  is  a  natural  product  unobtainable  at  the 
north),  its  ingredients  are  reduced  to  corn-meal,  beans,  cala- 
bashes  (corresponding  to  the  northern  squash),  native  fowls  or 
game,  and  fruit,  'j  The  fruit  itself  was  also  a  foreign  importa- 
tion, as  long  as  no  pears  or  peaches  were  raised,  and  as  plan- 
tains do  not  grow  in  the  district.  The  Indians  never  cooked 
the  fruit.  My  Indian  boy  from  Mexicaltzinco,  Sixto  Garcia, 
at  the  end  of  every  week  begged  a  medio  {6}^  cents)  for  fruit 
{para  la  fruta).  The  habit  of  grinding  corn  well  soaked, 
of  making  out  of  it  thin  cakes  or  mush,  of  boiling  beans  and 
calabashes,  of  broiling  and  stewing  certain  kinds  of  meat, 
forms  the  substance  of  the  knowledge  of  cookery  which  they 
had  acquired  before  the  Conquest.  The  advance  they  had 
made  over  the  northern  Indians  is  reduced,  therefore,  to  the 
tamalesy  a  composition  of  mush,  meat,  pepper,  and  sometimes 
of  fruit  like  ahuacate,  or  even  the  exotic  banana,  and  to  a  more 
Jjerfect  and  varied  seasoning.  This  comes  from  a  greater 
abundance  of  material.  Odoriferous  and  medicinal  herbs  are 
very  common,  and  many  of  these  are  eaten  uncooked.  Green 
and  red  pepper,  however,  always  has  been  the  main  spice. 
Salt  is  less  used,  as  it  was  anciently  an  object  of  importation.^ 
The  tortillas  are  always  made  without  salt,  but  it  is  sometimes 
strewn  over  them  when  eaten ;  or  slices  oiahuacatey  green  chile^ 

^  Rojas,  Relacion^  etc.,  MS.,  §  30 :  "La  sal  que  en  csta  ciudad  se  gasta  es  de 
las  Salinas  de  Axuchitlan,  que  es  vcinte  leguas  de  aqui  .  .  ." 
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etc.,  are  folded  or  rolled  up  in  the  soft  elastic  tortilla^  making 
new  combinations  according  to  the  taste  of  the  eater. 

The  preparation  of  the  food  is  exclusively  the  woman^s 
work,  but  from  its  simplicity  it  does  not  occupy  much  of  her 
time-  She  has  to  grind  twice  a  day, — which  is  her  principal 
kitchen-work, — for  the  tortillas  are  better  hot  than  cold,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  dough  is  immediately  followed  by  its 
toasting  on  the  comal,  or  platter.  If  she  has  a  baby,  the  infant 
— while  the  mother  grinds  or  cooks — is  suspended  from  the 
kitchen  roof  in  a  square  wooden  box,  without  a  cox-er,  either 
bundled  up  in  a  zarape^  or  lying  naked  on  it ;  and  when  the  ur- 
chin cries,  the  hanging  cradle  is  made  to  swing  by  a  push  of  the 
hand.  When  not  cooking  or  grinding,  the  woman  mends  the 
scanty  clothing,  or  does  some  light  work  in  the  field,  or  man- 
ufactures something  for  sale  at  Cholula  or  Puebla.  Wealthier 
people  begin  to  furnish  the  sala  with  tables  or  chairs,  but  a 
bedstead  is  still  very  rare.  The  Mexican  Indians,  like  those  of 
New  Mexico,  sleep  on  the  floor  or  on  a  few  boards  {tarima), 
wrapped  up  in  or  covered  by  a  zarape.  The  bed  is  merely  a 
mat  (petlatl)  ;  when  the  family  rises  in  the  morning,  the  mats 
are  rolled  up  and  shoved  into  a  corner.  The  Indian,  when 
travelling  on  foot,  often  takes  his  mat  along,  as  it  is  an  excel- 
lent protection  against  rain. 

Although  the  few  tables  and  chairs  of  an  Indian  family  are 
never  found  outside  of  the  sala^  still  I  have  seen,  in  the  kitch- 
ens, low  stools  used  for  seats.  They  do  not  resemble,  except 
in  size,  the  little  three-legged  sitting-blocks  which  I  often  used 
in  New  Mexico.  My  host  at  Cuauhtlantzinco  took  his  meals 
on  a  small  table,  roughly  made,  about  o  60  metre  (2  feet)  high, 
and  he  sat  by  it  on  a  stool  proportionately  low.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen,  however,  the  scooped-out  icpalli  which  was  in  use 
at  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  and  is  still  found  in  the  New 
Mexican  pueblos. 
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The  most  conspicuous  piece  of  furniture  of  the  sala  is  the 
altar.  It  is  frequently  only  a  wooden  shelf,  supporting  an 
image,  two  little  vases  with  flowers,  which  are  daily  renewed, 
and  other  little  trinkets  of  clay  or  wood.  Above  the  altar 
there  hangs  sometimes  a  large  oil-painting  of  the  Virgin.  On 
festive  days,  wax  candles  are  burned  before  it.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  these  large-sized  paintings  in  the  State  of  Pue- 
bla, — some  of  them  not  badly  executed, —  the  work  of  native 
artists.^  I  have  also  seen  another  decoration,  which  occa- 
sionally is  found  in  the  kitchen.  The  smaller  jars,  pots, 
platters,  cups,  etc.,  of  the  household,  the  painted  xicaras  of 
Olinallan,  are  hung  very  symmetrically  upon  the  wall  opposite, 
which  is  also  adorned  with  flowers. 

In  the  storerooms  or  storehouses  are  kept  the  maize,  cala- 
bashes, beans,  and  pepper  sufficient  to  last  the  family  for  a 
season.  The  most  important  tool  is  the  spade,  which  is  now 
of  the  North  American  pattern,  although  they  still  have  an 
older  kind,  with  a  broad  blade  fastened  to  a  long  handle. 

Next  to  the  spade,  in  importance,  comes  the  machetey  now  a 
heavy  corn-knife,  making  a  truly  fearful  weapon.  Still  I  have 
not  found  the  machete  ?X  Cholula  in  as  common  use  as  in  lower 
districts.  A  long  butcher-knife,  however,  is  carried  by  almost 
every  Indian.  Pocket-knives  are  scarce,  as  the  natives  seldom 
have  pockets,  but  carry  their  valuables  either  in  a  small  leather 
bag  beneath  the  shirt,  or,  mostly,  in  the  scarf  wound  round 
their  loins. 

1  The  progress  of  art  can  be  traced  from  original  paintings  dating  from  before 
the  Conquest,  —  of  which  the  Cddice  Mendocino^  and  the  Vaticanus,  also  the  Ati- 
bin^  are  imitations,  —  through  the  large  paintings,  of  which  each  smaller  sheet  is 
devoted  to  a  special  subject,  found  in  the  Cholula  district,  down  to  the  religious 
pictures  after  European  models.  The  latter  are,  I  presume,  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  later.  Those  paintings  in  the  Indian  villages,  like  the  Cddice  Cam" 
poSy  the  Mapa  de  Chalchihuapan^  the  Mapa  de  Tecuanipan,  etc.,  are  an  inter- 
mediate stage  between  the  aboriginal  and  the  later  pictures. 
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Hoes  are  not  as  common  as  I  expected  to  find  them.  The 
women  sometimes  use  them  in  planting  beans  or  calabashes^ 
but  generally  the  grains  are  covered  with  the  foot.  Formerly 
the  planting  was  done  exclusively  in  the  rising  moon. 

The  North  American  axe,  the  most  efficient  tool  ever  in- 
vented for  clearing  forests,  is  only  now  finding  its  way  into 
these  parts  of  Mexico  of  which  I  am  treating.  The  narrow, 
thick  iron  wedge  called  by  that  name,  a  relic  of  the  Old 
World,  predominates  here.  We  may  wonder  that  the  Mexi- 
cans did  not  sooner  begin  to  use  the  broad,  thin-bladed  imple- 
ment of  to-day  ;  but  must  not  forget  that  Mexico  does  not 
furnish  such  occasion  for  its  use  as  the  United  States,  and 
that  where  tropical  forests  occur,  even  the  great  Americaii 
axe  is  but  a  useful  improvement,  and  not  an  absolute  relief  or 
remedy.  It  is  known  that  copper  axes  were  used  by  the 
Indians  previous  to  the  Conquest,  and  Dr.  Valentini  has 
given  some  of  the  forms  of  such  ancient  implements  in  his 
paper  on  "Mexican  Copper  Tools." ^ 

Saws  and  chisels  are  beginning  to  be  introduced,  but  all 
implements  of  iron,  of  whatever  kind,  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  Spanish  importations,  or,  at  best,  as  improvements 
with  change  of  material  upon  a  very  imperfect  aboriginal 
model. 

Most  of  the  out-door  labor  devolves  upon  the  men.  The 
Indian  is  an  early  riser,  starting  regularly  for  work  in  the  fields 
at  from  four  to  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  rarely  as  late  as 
six,  and  taking  his  tortillas,  etc.  with  him  in  the  zarapc\  and  he 
works  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  but  sometimes  only 
till  noon.2 

He  tills  the  soil  either  as  a  day-laborer  or  as  proprietor 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  also  appears  in  the  capacity  of  a 

^  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  April  30,  1879. 
^  His  daily  wages  are:  as  farm-laborer,  25  to  '^i)^  cents;  as  railroad-hand, 
50  cents  per  day. 
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renter ;  but  as  the  plots  of  ground  worked  by  him  are  small, 
the  crops  raised  are  in  proportion.  Still,  as  provisions  are  not 
stored  for  more  than  one  season  in  advance,  enough  is  left  that 
may  be  sold. 

Little  traffic  takes  place  between  individuals  at  their  homes. 
The  custom  of  doing  everything  in  common,  that  does  not  per- 
tain strictly  to  domestic  life,  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  the  Indian 
and  his  wife  will  travel  to  market  with  a  small  load  of  any 
sort  of  produce  strapped  to  their  backs,  or  saddled  on  their 
donkeys.  These  rudimentary  markets  are  held  in  almost 
every  pueblo ;  but  a  regular  one  is  only  met  with  in  the  city  of 
Cholula,  in  which  every  kind  of  object  is  sold,  such  as  pottery, 
portable  clay  stoves,  ropes,  flowers,  trinkets,  cotton  goods, 
etc.  Maize,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  etc.,  are  also  sold  here; 
and  the  old  custom  still  prevails  for  a  government  official  (the 
Secretario  del  Ayuiitamieiitd)  to  furnish  the  measures,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  circulate  among  the  crowd  to  watch  that  no 
^  abuse  is  committed.^  This  gives  a  very  clear  insight  into 
what  the  aboriginal  fairs  were  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
and  reduces  the  exuberant  description  of  the  daily  markets  at 
Tenuchtitlan  to  a  sober  level.^ 


^  This  custom  is  related  by  Cort(?s,  Carta  Se^tndHy  p.  32  :  "  Hay  en  esta  gran 
plaza  una  buena  casa  como  de  audicncia,  donde  cstan  siempre  sentados  dicz  6 
doce  personas,  que  son  jueces  y  libran  todos  los  casos  y  cosas  que  en  el  dicho 
mercado  acaeccn,  y  mandan  castigar  los  delincucntes.  Hay  en  la  dicha  plaza 
otras  personas  que  andan  continue  entre  la  gente  mirando  lo  que  se  vende  y  l.-s 
medidas  con  que  miden  lo  que  venden,  y  se  ha  visto  quebrar  alguna  que  cstaba 
falsa."  Bernal  D'xtz,  Iliston'a  Verdadera^  etc.,  cap.  xcii.  p.  89:  "Ytcnian  allf 
sus  casos,  donde  juzgaban  tres  juezcs  y  otro  como  alguaciles  ejecutorcs  que  mi- 
raban  las  mcrcaderias."  This  relates  to  the  old  pueblo  of  Mexico,  but  the  mar- 
ket of  Cholula  forcibly  recalled  the  picture.  Cortes  also  says  that  they  had  no 
weights !  In  some  pueblos,  it  is  still  the  custom  in  many  tiettdas  to  use  round 
stones  for  weights,  approximating  quantity,  by  pebbles. 

2  Cortes,  Car/a  S^iptndny  p.  32,  speaks  of  streets  {calles)  where  certain  articles 
were  sold  at  Tenuchtitlan.  These  streets  are  only  the  rows  of  people  sitting  or 
squatting  in  the  market-places,  between  whom  the  buyers  circulate.     Those  who 

10 
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It  is  not  always  the  case  that  both  man  and  wife  go  to  mar- 
ket together.  But  there  is  not,  in  the  Mexican  Indian  house- 
hold, that  coarse  division  of  rights  and  duties  peculiar  to  other 
tribes  of  aborigines.  While  certain  branches  of  labor  still  per- 
tain exclusively  to  the  woman,  who  does  not  receive  from  the 
other  sex  the  help  regarded  among  ourselves  as  natural,  yet 
she  has  become,  since  the  Conquest,  enough  emancipated 
to  be  the  companion  of  man,  and  not  any  more  his  chief  tool 
and  first  chattel.^  This  is  seen  also  in  marital  life.  Perfect 
equality  in  social  standing  has  taken  the  place  of  a  shy  relega- 
tion of  the  woman  to  the  kitchen  and  dormitory.  The  enforce- 
ment of  strict  monogamy  by  the  Church  has  officially  had  a 
powerful  influence.  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  insist  upon 
the  term  official^  for  in  practice,  I  heard  great  complaints 
about  looseness  in  intercourse.  But  even  such  looseness  is 
seldom  accompanied  by  brutal  treatment  of  the  weaker  by  the 
stronger  sex.  It  is  not  the  cold  indifference  of  the  New- 
Mexican  Pueblo  Indian,  who,  while  his  wife  and  daughter  freely 
mingle  in  social  gatherings  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  him- 
self, yet  pays  little  attention  to  them  when  they  are  stricken 
down  by  sickness.  The  Indian  of  Cholula  is  not  ostensibly 
tender,  but  he  cares  for  his  wife  in  her  hours  of  need. 

There  is  marked  progress  to  be  seen,  for  instance,  since  the 
Conquest,  in  the  manner  of  attending  to  woman  while  in  child- 
birth. Then  the  attendants  on  women  were  females,  and  there 
was  not  the  care  of  a  loving  husband,  equally  anxious  to  pre- 
serve his  wife  and  her  child,  but  only  that  of  the  kin,  desirous 
of  increasing  their  numbers  by  seeing  the  offspring  safely 
brought  into  the  world.  What  became  of  the  mother  after- 
sell  the  same  things  generally  place  themselves  in  the  same  row.  The  portcdes 
and  booths  are  very  simple  contrivances,  in  which  a  mantle  {quachtli)  plays  the 
chief  part. 

1  Social  OrganuuUion  and  Modt  of  Government,  pp.  609-613. 
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wards  was  of  minor  importance.  Therefore,  whenever  any 
birth  was  exceedingly  difficult,  and  when  even  the  most  brutal 
remedies  were  of  no  avail,  the  suffering  mother  was  left  to  die 
alone.^     Such  cruelties  are  not  any  longer  committed. 

The  child  is  left  solely  to  the  mother's  care ;  and  there  is  no 
longer  that  separation  by  sexes,  practised  before  the  Conquest, 
which  placed  the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  strike  a  blow, 
and  to  carry  anything,  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  kin^ 
in  order  to  make  a  man  out  of  him.^ 

In  aboriginal  times,  both  sexes  kept  rather  aloof  from  each 
other  in  everything  connected  with  rejoicings.  While  unmar- 
ried, the  women  gathered  sometimes  jointly  with  the  men  in 
the  cuicalli  (house  of  the  song),^  but  this  has  a  suspicious 
analogy  with  the  New  Mexican  cachina.  In  general,  dancing 
was  an  entirely  different  thing  then  from  what  it  is  now.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  pastime  as  a  religious  ceremony,  and 
women,  as  minors,  played  but  a  very  subordinate  role.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  aboriginal  dances  in  the  whole  Cho- 

^  Sahagun,  Historia  General,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxix.  p.  186 :  "  Y  si  por 
Ventura  los  padres  de  la  paciente  no  permitian  que  despedazase  la  criatura,  la 
partera  la  cerraba  muy  bien  la  pucrta  de  la  camara  dondc  estaba ;  y  la  dejaba 
sola;  y  si  esta  moria  de  parto  llam^banla  mocioaquezque,  que  quiere  decir 
muger  valiente." 

*  Compare  the  well-known  pictures  of  the  CSdice  Mendocino^  Plates  Iviii.  to 
Ixii.  inclusive:  also,  Art  of  War  and  Alode  of  Warfare ^  pp.  100  and  loi,  and 
Social  Organization,  etc.,  pp.  616-618. 

8  Sahagun,  Historia  General,  etc.,  lib.  viii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  305:  "Y  cada  dia  d  la 
puesta  del  sol,  tenian  por  costumbre  de  ir  desnudos  4  la  dicha  casa  de  cuicalli, 
para  cantar  y  bailar."  This  custom  of  dancing  naked  recalls  forcibly  the  Cachinas 
of  New  Mexico.  The  matter  is  placed  in  a  worse  light  by  Tezozomoc,  CrSnica, 
etc.,  cap.  xviii.  p.  278 :  "  A  demandarles  sus  hijas  y  hermanas  para  que  canten 
en  el  lugar  de  los  cantares,  de  dia  y  de  noche  que  Ilaman  cuicuyan."  lb.,  pp. 
279,  280 :  "  Asi  mismo  habia  casa  de  canto  de  mugeres  que  cantaban  y  bailaban, 
y  aiin  se  hacia  alii  gran  ofensa  4  Nuestro-Sefior,  que  comenzando  el  canto  y  bailc 
y  como  era  de  noche,  y  los  maesos  estaban  bebiendo  y  ellas  tambien,  venian  des- 
pues  al  efecto  con  actos  carnales,  y  disoluciones,  que  morian  las  mugeres  por  no 
dejar  este  vicio  y  pecado ;  Ilaman  k  esta  tal  caca  cuicoyan,  6  alegria  grande  de 
las  mugeres." 
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lula  district,  unless  it  be  at  Santiago  Xalitzintla.'  There,  as  I 
was  told,  in  the  month  of  July  a  Church  festival  is  celebrated, 
and  during  the  day  masked  Indians  appear  in  the//ez£ra,  shout- 
ing like  Apaches.  (The  term  Apaclu^  in  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  is  synonymous  with  anything  wild  or  fierce.)  On 
the  day  of  the  Carnival  a  dance  is  performed  which  they  call 
huehuetque  (old  or  ancient).  I  did  not  happen  to  see  it,  but 
was  told  that  there  is,  as  in  New  Mexico,  a  female  solo 
dancer,  called  the  malinche.  This  would  militate  against  the 
assumption  of  its  being  aboriginal.  The  malinche  wears  no 
head-dress,  as  in  Cochit{ ;  she  dresses  in  an  embroidered  white 
skirt  and  chemise,  and,  while  the  other  dancers  are  all  masked, 
she  has  her  face  bare,  and  one  of  her  performances  consists  in 
making  a  doll  bounce  on  a  reboso.  This  feat  is  not  new,  as 
appears  by  the  following  extract  translated  from  Father  Ber- 
nardino Ribeira,  called  Sahagun :  "  The  necromancer  before 
mentioned  performed  another  trick.  He  sat  down  in  the 
market  of  Tianquiztli,  calling  himself  Tlacavepan,  or  also 
Acexcoch,  and  caused  a  very  small  boy  (//;/  muchachuelo)  to 
dance  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.**  The  historian  is  alluding, 
not  to  what  occurred  at  his  time,  but  to  a  very  old  tradi- 
tion.^ But  I  certainly  do  not  draw  the  conclusion  on  account 
of  it  that  the  doings  of  the  malinche  are  only  reminiscences 
of  a  long-gone  past,  any  more  than  I  should  feel  justified  in 
connecting  the  toy-monkeys  sold  in  the  streets  of  Mexico  and 
elsewhere,  climbing  up  or  riding  along  a  string,  with  the  doll 
dancing  on  the  malinche's  reboso.  Still  there  is  an  undisputa- 
ble  analogy  between  these  things. 

The  other  dances  generally  performed  are  exclusively  Span- 
ish, or  at  least  so  mixed  that  the  Indian  clement  is  hard  to 
discriminate.     The   Tlaxcaltcco^   bears  an   aboriginal  name, 

^  Historia  General^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.  pp.  252,  253. 

^  This  custom  of  naming  the  dances  after  tribes  is  ancient     Thus  Sahagun, 
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but  has  a  decidedly  Spanish  music.  The  Mexicano  and  the 
PobRino  are  what  their  names  indicate  ;  so  is  the  yarabe.  The 
latter  is  generally  danced  by  one  or  two  pairs,  sometimes  on  a 
low  platform  of  boards,  in  order  to  produce  a  rattling  noise. 
The  name  forcibly  recalls  this  Haravies  of  Peru.^  Jarabe,  in 
Spanish,  signifies  syrup.  I  shall  not  venture  a  definition  of  the 
word  designating  the  dance,  but  it  is  certainly  not  Nahuatl. 

The  music  or  tune  of  these  dances  is  rendered  in  a  precise, 
correct,  and  expressive  manner  by  the  aborigines.  Three 
classes  of  musical  instruments  are  found  in  the  district :  — 

1.  Modern  ones,  of  European  invention  and  importation,  or 
manufactured  in  Mexico. 

2.  Ancient  types  still  in  use  and  often  of  recent  construc- 
tion. 

3.  Old  aboriginal  instruments,  now  disused  but  still  pre- 
served as  relics. 

To  the  latter  may  be  added  the  clay  flutes  and  the  perfo- 
rated conch-shells,  still  occasionally  met  with  about  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

I  have  found  many  Indians  capable  of  writing  music,  but 
while  I  offered  liberal  pay,  could  not  induce  them  to  copy  for 
me  a  single  piece.  The  songs  of  the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico 
are,  like  those  of  the  northern  Indians  in  general,  a  mixture 
of  monotonous  recitative  and  rhythmic  whoops,  without  any 
pretension  to  either  harmony  or  melody.  But  the  Mexican 
Indian,  while  playing  a  song  with  pleasing  accuracy,  and  even 
with  feeling,  on  one  of  his  instruments,  will  at  the  same 
time  scream  it  in  the  most  atrocious  manner. 

Ifistoria^  lib.  viii.  cap.  xx.  pp.  30S,  309,  mentions  the  Uexotzincaiut! ^  or  the  Ana^ 
oacaiutly  and  the  Ctuxtecamtl^  etc. 

*  The  Ilaravtes^  or  IfaravicitSy  of  the  Ynca,  but  it  evidently  designates  a  singer. 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Ifistoire  des  Yncas  rots  du  Pirou  (a  French  translation  by 
Baudouin  of  the  celebrated  ComenUirios  ReaUs)^  I704»  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvii.  pp.  216- 
218.  It  has  been,  like  everything  else  relating  to  the  Indians,  greatly  expanded 
and  correspondingly  distorted. 
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The  musical  instruments  which,  while  still  in  use  in  Mexico, 
are  known  to  antedate  the  Conquest,  are  but  three  in  number, 
one  of  which  is  already  falling  into  oblivion.  It  is  the  tosacatl 
(sounding-cane)y  described  to  me  as  a  long  cane,  bent  round 
like  an  Alpine  horn.  I  never  saw  one,  but  its  sound  is  said 
to  be  a  sonorous  bellowing.  The  other  is  the  chirimia.  It  is 
made  of  dark  brown  wood,  called  tepehuaje,  brought  to  Cho- 
lula  from  Matamoros-Yziicar,  or  near  Atlixco.  Its  length  is 
0.46  metre  (about  18  inches),  and  its  width  at  the  mouth  is 
0.06  metre  (about  3  inches).  It  has  eleven  holes,  irregularly 
arranged,  and  the  mouthpiece  is  a  thin  plate  of  horn  on  a 
stem  of  brass.  The  noise  produced  by  this  instrument  is 
a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  shrill  Indian  voices,  being  horri- 
ble beyond  all  description.  Nevertheless,  the  aborigines  play 
it  rhythmically  very  well,  and  feel  as  pleased  with  its  heart- 
rending shrieks  as  with  the  softest  and  most  silvery  tones  of 
a  flute.  The  name  chirimia  is  Spanish,  and  signifies  haut- 
boy. But,  while  the  present  wooden  instrument  is  evidently 
only  the  Spanish  (or  European)  hautboy,  there  is  a  still  older 
type,  made  of  clay,  occasionally  exhumed  about  Cholula,  much 
smaller  than  the  chirimia,  to  whose  affinity  with  the  older 
type  is  due  the  hold  it  has  preserved  on  the  affections  of  the 
natives.  The  chirimia  is  the  most  popular  Indian  noise-maker, 
together  with  the  big  drum,  or  tlapan-huehuetl,  erroneously 
called  teponaztli.  It  is  a  hollow  drum,  three-legged,  made  like 
a  cylindrical  barrel,  with  staves  firmly  jointed  and  glued,  and 
covered  at  the  upper  end  with  a  piece  of  tanned  leather. 
The  usual  height  of  this  is  0.76  metre  (30  inches) ;  its  di- 
ameter 0.4s  metre  (18  inches);  the  legs  are  0.07  metre  (3 
inches)  high  ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  which  is  pine,  is 
0.02  metre  (0.8  of  an  inch).  It  is  beaten  with  two  drum-sticks 
(tlaxixtli)  0.34  metre  (14  inches)  long,  having  an  elliptical 
head  covered  with  deer-skin.     I  have  seen  larger  examples, 
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but  never  smaller.  The  one  copied  was  rather  newly  made, 
but  the  instrument  is  well  known  to  have  been  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  its  pres- 
ent shape  with  the  pictures  found  in  older  paintings.     Thus, 

a,  Plate   XL  Fig.  4,  is  copied  from   Fray  Diego   Durdn  ;  * 

b,  from  the  C6dice  Aubin.^  Durdn,  as  well  as  Tobar,  de- 
picts the  tlapan-huehuetl  as  beaten  with  the  hands,  and  it  was 
formerly  made  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  properly  hollowed, 
over  which,  at  one  end,  a  deer-skin  or  some  other  dried  hide 
was  stretched.  All  the  older  authors  make  more  or  less  men- 
tion of  this  instrument,  but  more  particularly  Bernal  Diez  de 
Castillo,  who  says,  when  describing  the  upper  platform  of  the 
principal  mounds  of  worship  of  Mexico,  "  And  there  they  had 
an  exceedingly  large  drum,  which,  when  beaten,  gave  a  sound 
as  if  from  the  infernal  regions,  which  was  heard  at  more  than 
two  leagues  off,  and  they  said  that  the  skin  was  that  of  large 
snakes."^  I  can  testify  to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  dry  and  thin 
atmosphere,  the  beating  of  the  tlapan-huehuetl  is  heard  at 
surprisingly  great  distances. 

This  drum  was  exclusively  employed  for  religious  purposes, 
among  which  I  include  the  dances.  Every  festival  day  the 
instrument  is  placed  in  front  of  the  church,  and  is  beaten  at 
intervals  for  hours,  the  noise  made  being  very  similar  to  that 
produced  by  beating  carpets. 

The  majority  of  the  people  call  the  big  drum  teponaztU. 
This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  latter  is  almost  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  third  class  of  musical  instruments  enumerated  ; 
those  which,  although  they  have  been  in  use  after  the  Con- 
quest, are  now  abandoned,  and  are  only  preserved  as  relics  of 
days  long  gone  by. 

The  true  ieponaztU,  represented  on  Plate  XL  Fig.  5,  repre- 

^  Lam.  19,  cap.  liv.  vol.  i.  ^  Page  81. 

3  I  fist.  I'erdadcra^  etc.,  cap.  xcii.  pp.  90,  91. 
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sents  a  plain  instrument  whicli  I  found  in  possession  of  Don 
Antonio  Canto,  at  the  pueblo  of  Calpan.  The  two  tongues 
(Figs,  a  and  B)  are  each  beaten  with  a  little  stick,  and  the 
vibrations  produce  two  different  sounds,  which,  on  account  <rf 
the  hardness  of  the  wood,  have  even  something  metallic  in 
their  tones.  In  the  Calpan  instrument,  a  has  the  higher, 
b  the  lower  tone,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  is  indeed 
aoo5  metre  shorter  than  b.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
thought  taken  in  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  tongues  them> 
selves,  and  the  whole  work  shows  that  acoustics  among  the 
Mexican  Indians  were  on  no  higher  level  than  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  evident  that  the  teponaztU  was 
beaten  while  in  a  horizontal  position.  Not  only  do  we  have 
written  statements  to  that  effect,  but  Fig.  6,  Plate  XI., 
taken  from  the  work  of  Durin,^  gives  an  idea  of  how  the 
larger  instruments  of  this  sort  were  supported.  But  I  also 
saw,  in  possession  of  Sr.  A.  Chavero,  a  smaller  teponastU, 
which  had  evidently  been  suspended  to  the  neck  of  the  player. 
According  to  some  authors,  this  httte  drum  was  used  in  battle 
by  the  war-captain,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  signals. 

Among  the  relics  of  former  times  which  are  sometimes 
exhumed  at  or  about  Cholula.  there  occur  other  musical  instru- 
ments now  altogether  disused,  but  which  I  shall  mention  again 
hereafter.  Such  are  conch-shells,  some  of  which  I  have  seen 
of  very  large  size,  and  with  a  number  of  holes  in  their  lower 
volute,  of  which  a  specimen  is  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum, 
■as  also  a  small  clay  whistle  or  flute. 

While  passing  once,  in  the  month  of  July,  through  the  pue- 
blo of  Santiago  Momozpa,  near  Cholula,  I  witnessed  a  singu- 
lar celebration.  In  front  of  the  church  most  of  the  mosos,  or 
able-bodied  men,  of  the  village  were  congregated,  and  a  kind 
of  military  rehearsal  was  going  on  under  the  leadership  of  one 

>  Lam.  19,  cap.  tiv.  vol.  i. 
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of  their  principal  men.  I  could  not  regard  the  whole  festivity 
as  anything  else  than  a  comical  drill, — a  burlesque;  still  it 
forcibly  recalled  to  me  la  funcion  del  caballito,  so  popular 
among  the  New  Mexican  pueblos.  It  is  evidently  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  it  may  be  a  relic  of  the  dramatic  performances 
which  were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  among  the  Indians, 
after  the  Conquest,  to  promote  their  education. 

There  is  a  peculiar  attraction  in  the  study  of  such  customs 
as  these.  The  festivals  of  the  aborigines  in  the  district  of 
Cholula  reveal  a  double  organization,  based  upon  different 
principles,  for  their  civil  affairs,  and  for  their  church  matters. 

I  have  already  related  the  custom  of  the  principales  of  the 
pueblo  or  barrio  feasting  the  people  on  certain  days.  Upon 
inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  dignity  of  principal  man,  I 
was  told  a  different  tale  from  that  related  in  New  Mexico. 
There,  any  one  who  has  once  been  elected  to  the  dignity  of 
governor,  or  war-captain,  is  thenceforward  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  ih^  principales  ;  here,  one  becomes  ?i  principal  mzxi 
through  his  connection  with  the  Church.  Rich  people  who 
bind  themselves  to  work  for  the  Church  become  principales. 
This  is  the  concise  definition  which  the  Indians  themselves 
have  given  to  me  of  that  office.  It  is  evidently  not  hered- 
itary, and  looks  very  much  like  an  ancient  custom,  a  relic  of 
primitive  social  organization  which  passed  into  church  usa- 
ges. These,  who  become  principal  men  through  merit,  with- 
out thereby  gaining  any  other  benefit  than  that  of  reputation, 
are  the  last  echo  of  the  iequihna,  the  cuanhchimecs ,  the  oiomies 
of  the  tribes  before  the  Conquest.^  After  that  event,  the  war 
titles  were  taken  away  from  the  people,  because  only  the  hab- 
its of  peace  were  allowed ;  but  the  custom  remained  of  confer- 
ring honorary  titles  as  a  sole  reward  of  merit,  and  the  Church 
became  the  channel  through  which  they  could  be  obtained. 

^  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare ^  p.  117.     This  title  also  corresponds  to  the 
Tccutli,  or  common  chief.     Social  Organization^  etc,^  pp.  641-643. 
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The  military  organization  of  the  natives  fell  into  gradual 
disuse  after  the  Conquest  through  its  having  become/ super- 
fluous. Outside  enemies  did  not  affect  the  centre,  and  the 
tribes  of  the  centre  were  no  longer  allowed  to  make  war  upon 
each  other.  Still  there  existed,  as  late  as  1587,  a  war-captain 
{capitan  de  la  guerra)  of  Cholula.  That  officer  was  at  the 
same  time  alcalde  (justice).^  It  is  probable  that,  under  the 
influence  of  two  centuries  of  constant  peace,  the  latter  office 
prevailed,  and  the  war-captain  completely  disappeared.  When 
the  uprisings  against  Spain  began,  in  1810,  the  primitive 
organization  had  been  forgotten,  and  at  that  time,  and  ever 
since,  the  modern  system  of  recruiting  and  volunteering  has 
prevailed. 

The  blending  of  military  offices  with  those  of  a  judicial 
and  executive  character,  though  originally  peculiar  to  Indian 
organization  in  Mexico,  is  shown  to  be  still  in  existence  in  a 
document  of  the  year  1566.  That  paper,  which  is  an  act 
of  division  of  lands  between  the  settlements  scattered  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  volcanoes,  mentions  the  butcher  (el 
carnicero)^  as  the  officer  to  whom  the  publication  or  promulga- 
tion of  a  certain  meeting's  resolutions  was  intrusted.  That 
officer  was  evidently  the  **  cutter  of  men  "  (tlacatecatl),  or  one 
of  the  chief  war-captains. 

While  such  titles  as  were  of  a  military  nature  have  of  course 
disappeared,  there  are  still  relics  left  of  aboriginal  designations 
among  the  present  civil  officers  of  the  pueblos.  Thus,  the 
officers  and  principales  are  called  in  general  tiachcajih.  Else- 
where I  have  stated  that  this  term,  which  means  elder  brother,^ 
was  formerly  used  to  designate  the  military  leaders  of  the  cal- 
pulli,  or  localized  kins.     The  constables,  or  alguazils,  bear  the 

'  Merced  de  Cuauhtlantzhico^  MS.     "  Domingo  Gonzalez,  Alcalde   Mayor  y 
Capitan  de  la  Guerra  dc  la  Provincia  de  Cholula." 
2  Junta  de  San  Nicol6s^  etc.,  MS. 
8  Art  of  War^  etc.,  p.  119. 
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native  title  of  topiles  {topilli^  staff-bearers),  from  the  staffs  of 
office  (often  silver-headed)  which  they  carry.  But  they  are 
also  sometimes  called  teopixqui} 

It  becomes  interesting  to  compare  the  character  of  the 
present  Indian  with  the  description  of  him  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  It  has  been  insisted  that  a  strong  contrast  then 
existed  between  the  quietness  of  the  native  in  daily  inter- 
course, and  his  ferocity  in  warfare  and  in  religious  sacrifice. 
I  have  elsewhere  explained  that  this  contrast  is  merely  appar- 
ent.^ The  Indian  now  is  generally  polite ;  that  is,  he  uses, 
after  the  Spanish  fashion,  forms  of  outward  politeness  to  keep 
you  at  a  distance ;  but  he  is  frank  only  in  church  matters,  and 
wherever  he  is  perfectly  convinced  that  no  possible  harm  may 
result  to  him  from  such  frankness.  In  everything  pertaining 
to  his  private  affairs  he  is  extremely  reticent,  and  sometimes 
will  hardly  speak  with  sincerity  even  to  the  priest.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  his  pueblo.  Never 
could  I  induce  any  one  of  the  various  municipal  authorities  to 
show  me  the  original  grants  of  their  lands.  In  some  places 
they  refused  ;  in  others  they  promised,  but  kept  on  promising 
till  it  was  too  late,  and  I  could  stay  no  longer.  Then  I  was 
bowed  out  with  many  professions  of  deepest  regret  at  not 
having  attained  my  object 

The  difficulty  attending  the  consultation  of  any  documents 
in  the  hands  of  Indians  is  universal,  and  results  from  their 
superstitious  regard  for  writings  on  paper,  and  consequently 
their  overestimate  of  the  value  of  such  writings.  Although 
a  great  many  Indians  can  read  and  write,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  themselves  would  be  disposed  to  favor  the  request 
of  a  well-recommended  student  to  pursue  his  researches  among 
the  archives,  the  bulk  of  the  people  watch  with  the  utmost 

1  The  word  TopilH  is  also  old.     Teopixqui  means  "messenger  of  God." 
*  Social  Organization^  etc.,  p.  624. 
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jealousy  over  their  old  papers.  It  is  true,  that  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  down,  the  importance  of  clinging  to  the  titles 
which  they  received  from  the  Spanish  crown,  as  a  defence 
against  encroachments  by  private  settlers,  was  constantly  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  by  the  clei;gy  as  well 
as  by  honest  government  officials,  so  that  finally  an  almost 
superstitious  importance  was  given  not  so  much  to  the  con- 
tents as  to  the  paper  itselL  But  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  Indian  permits  even  a  copy  to  be  taken  in  bis  own  pres- 
ence has  at  its  bottom  an  older  idea ;  that  is,  the  fear  lest  the 
power  vested  in  the  original  may  be  taken  away  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  copy,  and  that  the  latter  may  become  a  weapon 
against  the  owner.  This  is  a  very  old  superstition,  which  I 
found  existing  to  a  still  stronger  degree  among  the  New  Mex- 
ican pueblos.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  it — though  it  is  of 
course  found  in  many  other  countries  and  on  other  continents 
— as  having  existed,  under  some  different  shape,  in  Mexico 
before  the  Conquest,  and  as  having  been  since  strengthened 
by  the  importance  which  became  attached  to  written  docu- 
ments, and  to  their  possession. 

If  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  we  can  succeed  in  sepa- 
rating the  relics  of  aboriginal  times  at  Cholula  from  those 
which  post-date  the  Conquest,  in  the  matter  of  customs  and 
house  life,  this  becomes  equally  difficult  in  that  of  popular 
superstitions.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  secret  worship 
of  stone  statues  in  the  caves  contained  in  the  crest  that  runs 
from  the  Popoca-tapetl  northward  to  the  Yztac-cihuatl.  A 
similar  cult  is  observed  in  the  monte  of  the  great  volcano,  on 
its  southeastern  slope.  The  Indian  selects  All-Saints  day  for 
his  purpose,  and  spreads  before  one  of  his  uncouth  statues  a 
mat,  on  which  he  places  a  bottle  of  pulque  or  aguardiente,  some 
tortillas,  and  paper.  My  informants  could  not  state  whether 
the  paper  is  burnt  or  not.    This  custom,  though  it  savors  some- 
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what  of  antiquity,  still  bears  the  stamp  of  a  Church  ceremony 
carried  to  excess,  and  consequently  prohibited  and  still  prac- 
tised in  secret.  There  is,  at  all  events,  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
and  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  it 
belongs  to  one,  and  how  much  to  the  other.  Even  the  use  of 
copal  for  incense  on  such  occasions  is  not  strictly  evidence  of 
an  aboriginal  practice.  There  is  more  of  this  to  be  seen  in 
the  usages  which  are  still  sometimes  observed  at  burials.  If 
they  think  the  officiating  priest  does  not  notice,  the  mother 
will  hide  a  little  jar  with  human  milk  or  tortillas  in  the  grave 
of  her  child,  and,  if  questioned,  she  will  confess  that  she 
believes  the  soul  needs  some  nourishment  until  it  reaches 
heaven.^ 

To  discriminate  between  ancient  and  modern  ideas  in 
regard  to  spectral  apparitions  and  witchcraft  is  also  a  very 
intricate  task.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
phantom  of  the  "  dead  man  *'  (Miquiztli),  whose  nocturnal  sobs 
they  occasionally  profess  to  hear,  antedates  the  Conquest, 
and  is  in  fact  the  "  white  woman "  (Yztaccihuatl,  or  Cihua- 
cohuatl,  of  many  authors),  also  called  the  "weeper"  (Llor6na, 
Spanish).^  But  the  belief  in  witches  has  a  great  many  points 
of  resemblance  also  to  the  tales  circulating  throughout  Eu- 
rope in  the  seventeenth  century.     There  is  much  more  of  a 

^  Not  only  is  this  done,  but  if  the  deceased  l>e  a  girl,  a  rod  ("vara  de  mem- 
brillo")  is  placed  by  the  body,  that  she  may  defend  herself  from  the  monsters 
which  threaten  her  on  the  road  to  paradise.  That  this  is  an  old  pagan  custom 
is  seen  from  Torquemada,  MonarchLiy  etc,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  xlvii.  p.  527. 

'^  Sahagun,  flistoria,  etc.,  lib.  v.  cap.  xiii.  p.  17;  "  Otra  mancra  de  fantasma 
aparecia  de  noche,  que  era  como  un  difunto  tcndido,  amortajado,  y  estaba  quc- 
jandose  y  gimiendo."  /</.,  lib.  xii.  cap.  i.  p.  4  :  "  I^  sesta  sefial,  6  pronostico 
fue,  que  se  oycS  de  noche  en  el  aire  una  voz  de  una  muger  que  decia :  O  hijos 
Diios,  ya  nos  perdemos  1  algunas  veces  decia  :  O  hijos  mios,  adonde  os  llcvard  }  " 
Tezozomoc,  CrSnica,  etc.,  cap.  cvi.  p.  6S2 :  "  Y  que  tengan  gran  cuenta  de  oir 
de  noche,  si  anda  la  mujer  que  llama  el  vulgo  Cihuacohuatl,  y  que  cs  lo  que 
llora."  —  Torquemada,  Monarchla^  etc.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxi.  p.  61. 
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purely  aboriginal  character  in  some  of  their  ideas  about  sorcer- 
ers which  still  exist.  The  same  st6ries  about  their  changing 
themselves  into  animal  forms  at  pleasure,  which  are  found 
in  the  older  authors  on  Mexico,  still  circulate  now.  But  the 
sorcerer  is  especially  the  medicine-man  of  the  natives.  |/  Rarely 
does  an  Indian  apply  to  a  regular  physician,  unless  in  excep- 
tional or  in  surgical  cases.  For  ordinary  diseases  he  cures 
himself  with  the  juice  of  one  of  the  numerous  medicinal 
plants  growing  about  his  home,  which  the  medicine-man 
gathers  and  prepares  for  him,  or  which  he  may  prepare  him- 
self. Even  for  a  snake-bite  (which  is  of  rare  occurrence),  the 
old  method  of  pricking  about  the  wound  with  an  awl  made  of 
deer  prongs  is  still  sometimes  used.  Not  only  the  medicine- 
man or  sorcerer,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  medicines  used, 
are  relics  of  aboriginal  times. 

The  native  method  of  curing  disease  has  been  transmitted 
by  means  of  a  structure  to  be  found  in  almost  every  village. 
Frequently  there  are  even  several  in  one  and  the  same  pueblo. 
This  is  the  vapor-bath*  (Temazcalli),  the  side-view  and  ground- 
plan  of  one  of  which  (now  at  the  pueblo  of  San  Bernardino 
Chalchihuapan)  are  given  in  Figs.  2  and  3  of  Plate  XI. 
The  arrangements  of  the  bath  are  evident  from  the  plan. 
After  the  water  in  the  jar  at  a  has  been  boiling  and  steaming 
for  some  time,  the  patient  enters  the  cupola  through  the  pas- 
sage, which  afterwards  is  partially  closed,  so  as  to  admit  a 
sufficient  supply  of  air  with  the  steam.  From  time  to  time 
bowls  of  steaming  water  are  handed  in  to  the  bather.  In  this 
vapor-bath  sometimes  twelve  hours  are  spent,  to  which  there 
generally  succeeds  an  immersion  in  cold  water.  The  Temazcalli 
is  therefore  used  not  only  for  cleanliness,  but  also  for  skin 
diseases,  to  which,  for  Various  reasons,  the  Indians  are  greatly 
subject.  The  Mexican  Temazcalli  is  at  present  constructed 
of  stone  or  of  burnt  brick,  but  I  have  also  seen  it  of  adobe ; 
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but  nowhere  could  I  find  an  example  which  gave  any  clue  to 
the  shape  of  this  "  sweat-house  *'  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
I  saw  a  representation  of  one  on  an  Indian  painting  of  the 
sixteenth  century  at  Cuauhtlantzinco,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
copy  it.  From  its  analogy,  however,  to  the  "sweat-house" 
for  men  among  more  northern  tribes,  I  should  infer  that  its 
shape  was  like  that,  but  probably  less  convex,  and  made  of 
different  material.  At  all  events,  the  Temazcalli  is  per- 
haps the  only  vestige  of  an  architectural  character  in  the 
district  of  Cholula  which  still  recalls  both  the  house  life 
and  medical  practices  of  the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  some  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  aborigines  of  Cholula  I  have  endeavored  to  show, 
in  every  instance,  not  only  their  present  condition,  but  also 
what  part  of  that  condition  may  be  the  result  of  foreign 
influence  since  the  Conquest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  natural 
progress,  leaving  in  many  instances  certain  features  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  reconstruction  of  aboriginal  life  as  it 
was  when  the  Spaniards  first  saw  it  in  15 19.  I  cannot  lay 
claim  to  a  full  reconstruction  of  every  feature  of  the  district, 
but  will  at  least  attempt  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what  abo- 
riginal Cholula  really  was. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plain  of  Cholula,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Nahuatl- 
speaking  village  Indians,  which  was  not  only  autonomous,  but 
absolutely  independent.  It  was  not  subject  to  pay  tribute  to 
any  other  group  of  aborigines,  and  had  no  permanent  alli- 
ances obliging  it  to  assist  neighbors. 

The  territory  held  by  the  tribe  had  no  definite  boundary 
except  to  the  north,  where,  for  an  extent  of  about  twelve 
kilometres  (seven  miles)  the  Rio  Atoyac  formed  a  dividing 
line  between  Cholula  at  the  south  and  Tlaxcala  in  the  north. 
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In  the  west  the  ranges  of  Huexotzinco  and  Cholula  met,  run- 
ning parallel  lo  each  other  to  the  south-southwest  into  the 
pleasant  valley  of  AtUxco,'  where  both  terminated;  and  the 
southern  limit  was  equally  indefinite.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  Rio  de  los  Molinos  was  another  of 
these  natural  boundaries,  but  not  the  Rio  Atoyac  in  the  east. 
The  unoccupied  region  on  which  Fuebla  now  stands  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Cholula,  and  the  east- 
ern portions  of  its  territory  extended  even  still  farther.  The 
"  range "  (for  territory  or  domain  it  cannot  be  properly 
called)  of  Cholula,  therefore,  touched  the  range  of  TIaxcala  in 
the  north,  that  of  Huexotzinco  in  the  west,  Quauhquechollan, 
or  Atlixco,  in  the  southwest,  waste  lands  in  the  south,  and 
in  the  southeast  Teccalli  and  Tecamachalco.  The  situa- 
tion of  Cholula  was  an  almost  ideal  tribal  area,  with  its  con- 
fines in  the  south  and  east  completely  uninhabited,  while  the 
central  and  northern  parts  formed  the  inhabited  sections. 

We  have  no  definite  statement  concerning  the  numbers  of 
population.  The  descriptions  of  the  conquerors  cannot  be 
taken  as  facts,  only  as  the  expression  of  feelings,  honestly 
entertained,  but  uncritical.    The  most  circumstantial  of  the 

'  Besides  the  fad,  that  Calpan  and  S.  Nicolis  dc  los  Ranchos  t>elonged  until 
vithin  a  few  years  lo  Huexotzinco,  we  have  documeniaty  proof  frotn  llie  "  .^r- 
chivo  General "  r  — 

Vol.  iii.  £ol.  353,    Peticion  de  loi  litdios  de  Cholula,  lor  land  in  Atlixco.     1551. 

Vol.  XV.  fol.  18.  Merced  d  Juan  del  Caslilh,  proving  thai  the  Range  of  Cal- 
pan extended  to  the  road  from  Cuaco  to  San  Bali^ar,     15S9. 

Vol.  nxii.  fol.  III.  Merad  d  Atilonio  Ordaz.  The  "ranchos"  of  Santiago 
and  S.  Nicolas  "en  tirroinos  del  pueblo  de  Calpa." 

Vol.  Jtxiii.  fol.  Il8.  MtrcidiBinitB  Sandianhr,  "en  ti^rminos  de  la  ciudad 
de  Cholula  cerca  del  pueblo  de  San  Buenaventura  subjecto  al  pueblo  de  Cal- 
pan."   TTiis  is  very  positive. 

Vol.  xxiii.  fol.  171.  Merced  d  Juan  Centellas.  In  the  district  of  Calpan,  "en  el 
pago  de  San  Benito." 

All  these  data,  and  others  which  I  forbear  quoting  here,  are  positive  enough  to 
wrant  my  construction  of  the  niap  of  Cholula  in  1 519. 
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eye-witnesses  of  the  Conquest,  in  regard  to  Cholula,  is  Bernal 
Diez  de  Castillo,  and  his  statements  are  very  valuable.  After 
the  Spaniards  left  Tlaxcala,  they  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Atoyac  on  the  same  day,  and  encamped  for  the  night. 
The  place  is  so  described  that  I  was  able  to  recognize  it  as 
due  north  of  the  pueblo  of  Xoxtla  in  the  municipality  of 
Coronanco.  The  distance  from  Cholula  is  not  quite  three 
and  a  half  leagues  in  a  straight  line  (15  kilometres  =  9  miles), 
but  Bernal  Diez  says  it  was  "more  than  a  small  league" 
(pbra  de  una  legua  chicd)  from  it.^  This  would  place  the 
outskirts  of  Cholula  very  near  the  present  pueblo  of  Santa 
Maria  Coronanco.  That  a  settlement  existed  on  that  site 
is  shown  by  several  proofs. 

1.  Tradition,  current  over  the  district,  that  the  pueblo  of 
Coronanco  was  in  existence  there  before  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest. 

2.  Fragments  of  pottery  together  with  obsidian,  scattered 
in  quantities  through  and  around  the  village. 

What  Bernal  Diez  took  for  the  outskirts  of  Cholula  was 
only  a  village  belonging  to  the  tribe,  perhaps  the  most  north- 
ern one,  but  of  this  I  am  not  positive.  Between  Coronanco 
and  Cholula  itself,  however,  there  was  no  connected  settle- 
ment, —  only  one  place,  near  Santa  Barbara  Almaloya,  show- 
ing traces  of  aboriginal  fragments  antedating  the  Conquest. 
Bernal  Diez  himself,  in  accordance  with  the  other  eye-wit- 
nesses, gives  the  best  proof  of  this  by  stating  that  the  Tlax- 
caltecos  who  accompanied  Cortes  were,  at  the  request  of 
those  of  Cholula,  left  encamped  in  the  field  (en  los  campos) 
at  less  than  two  hours'  march  from  the  centre  of  that  place, 
or  between  it  and  the  site  of  Coronanco.^      In  that  direction, 

^  Ilistoria  Verdadcra^  etc.,  cap.  Ixxxii.  p.  73. 

'  Ibid,  cap.  Ixxxiii.  p.  77.     Andres  de  Tdpia,  Relacion^  etc.,  p.  573. 

II 
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therefore,  the  population  of  the  range  was  not  so  considerable 
in  1 5 19  as  it  is  now.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  besides,  that  no- 
where do  the  conquerors  state  that  there  were  any  settlements 
of  consequence  outside  of  the  pueblo  of  Cholula  proper ;  and 
this  I  have  found  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  my  examination  of 
the  ground,  whose  results  are  embodied  in  the  map  annexed. 
Even  supposing,  what  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  all  the 
places  marked  there  as  in  which  traces  of  pottery  with  ob- 
sidian are  now  to  be  found,  were  indeed  inhabited  when  the 
Spaniards  came,  their  number  is  not  considerable  and  their 
extent  always  small,  showing  that  the  tribe  of  Cholula  occu- 
pied in  fact  only  one  large  pueblo,  with  a  few  —  not  more  than 
twenty  —  small  groups  scattered  over  a  certain  portion  of  its 
range,  of  which  perhaps  two  deserved  the  title  of  villages.^ 

This  central  pueblo,  which  the  conquerors  dignified  with 
the  title  of  a  "  city,"  was  certainly  a  populous  Indian  settle- 

1  Gabriel  de  Rojas,  Relacion^  etc.,  §  11 :  "  Esta  ciudad  cs  coiregimicnto  por 
si  V  cabecera  de  doctrina  en  todo  su  termino,  en  el  cual  no  hay  poblazon  for- 
mada,  sino  algunos  alqueriguales  y  habitaciones  de  indios  donde  ticnen  sus 
hcredamientos  y  seraenteras  (que  en  su  lengua  se  llaman  milpas).  Acuden 
todos  los  Domingos  v  fiestas  principalcs  a  oir  misa  y  sermon  al  monasterio  desta 
ciudad,  salvo  algunas  fiestas  del  aiio  que  los  religiosos  de  el  salen  a  visitarlos  y 
confesarlos,  v  los  diccn  misa  en  las  emiitas  que  per  las  estancias  6  alquerias 
hav.*'  This  quotation  is  ver>-  positive. —  it  shows  that  there  were  no  large  set- 
tlements outside  of  the  young  **  cit>- "  in  its  whole  district.  That  district  in- 
cluded, then,  the  Range  already  stated,  of  which  there  is  ample  proof.  Thus,  I 
found  in  the  "  Archivo  General."  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  following  indications, 
between  the  years  1542  and  1641  :  — 

Vol.  .x-x.  fol.  64.  McrccJ  J  Ju.in  AI.kz.^  ..v  C.isi^n.\  —  in  the  **  pago  de  Mala- 
catepec.'* 

Vol.  xxiii.  fol.  114-     Mcr-:fJ  S  Luis  jV  r.:>,*rj  —  "  pag .^  de  Cuezcomac  '' 
IK  fol.  1 1 ;.     M.-rced  d  /?. t.-.v  S^kSLx-z:.-.  —  "  crmita  do  Sia.  Maria  Zacatepcc." 
Vol.  x^iv.  fol.  30.     0^.i:K  .u  J.kjtuui  yh.yxr  ..v  c' •.".«.'.:,  —  '*  Zacatcpec." 
lb.  fol.  69.     M:r:gS  J  /".•..•>.♦  c'.;>'-.-»'.r,  —  "estancia  de  T'.axcallant-rinco.  ** 
Vol.  xxviii.  fol.  56-     M.'-.fJ  d  F'^^n.ij..'  K,\:'-:^u^z,  —  "pago  dc  Sta.  Clara 
Xocoyucan." 

By  referring  to  the  map,  i:  wi'.*.  be  seen  that  these  "  Mercedes  "  arc  all  located 
within  the  district  of  Choiula,  and  some  vcrv  near  to  its  condncs. 
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ment ;  but,  fortunately,  we  have  the  means  for  determining  a 
maximum  area  beyond  which  it  cannot  have  extended  at  that 
time.  The  grant,  dated  27th  October,  1537,  creating  the 
pueblo  a  city  {ciudad),  with  the  title  of  San  Pedro  Cho- 
lula,  fixes  the  communal  lands  thereof  at  two  square  leagues. 
Within  that  area,  therefore,  must  have  been  not  only  the 
houses,  but  also  the  cultivated  plots  (labranzas) ;  only  the 
six  original  quarters  {barrios)  of  the  pueblo  which  are  repre- 
sented on  the  old  map  of  1581,  and  whose  names  can  be 
partly  re-established  from  the  books  of  the  church. 

These  six  quarters  were  scattered,  and  not  contiguous 
blocks,  as  now.  The  space  now  occupied  by  the  convent,  the 
z6calo,  the  market,  and  several  blocks  of  to-day  beyond  it  on 
all  sides,  was  only  occupied  by  mounds  of  worship,  by  the 
huge  "  Tianquiz,"  or  Indian  market,  and  by  one  large  official 
house,  or  "  Tecpan.*'  ^  Another  "  Tecpan  "  stood  farther  south, 
about  seven  blocks  from  the  present  market  (in  the  Calle  de 
Herreros),  or  nine  hundred  metres  (two  thirds  of  a  mile) 
south-southeast  of  the  convent.^  The  dwellings  lay  irregu- 
larly scattered  among  the  cultivated  patches.  The  great 
pueblo  of  Cholula  itself  was  therefore  a  group  of  six  distinct 
clusters,  agglomerated  round  a  common  market. 

I  have  already  stated  that  we  lack  all  reliable  data  concern- 
ing the  numbers  of  population  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest. 
From  what  I  have  now  said,  it  must  be  inferred  that  even 
the  comparatively  moderate  figure  given  by  Torquemada,^  of 

'  Gabriel  de  Rojas,  Relcuion. 

2  In  the  Calle  de  Herreros,  south  of  the  present  post-office,  there  stands 
an  old  doorway,  which  bears  the  following  inscription  in  Nahuatl :  "  Icni  ocan 
ocan  Tecpan,  oican  ichanca  Antonio  de  la  Cruz,"  —  Here  was  the  Tecpan,  where 
now  is  the  house  of  Antonio  de  la  Cruz. 

'  Monarchia^  etc.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ixxix.  p.  522  :  "  En  la  sefiorfa  de  Cholulla, 
quarenta  mill."  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xix.  p.  281:  "Quando  entraron  los  Espafioles, 
dicen,  que  tenia  mas  de  quarenta  mil  vecinos  esta  ciudad." 
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40,(XX)  souls  for  the  whole  tribe,  is  in  excess  of  the  truth.  If 
we  place  the  aboriginal  population  of  Cholula,  in  1519,  at 
30,0CX),  we  may  be  within  the  limits  of  truth.^ 

Before  proceeding  to  the  other  features  of  the  great  central 
pueblo,  it  is  well  to  cast  a  glance  on  its  relations  to  the  out- 
side settlements  of  the  tribe.     The  tie  which  bound  them  to 

^  Two  reasons  arc  assigned  for  a  large  decrease  of  the  population  of  Cho- 
lula between  the  years  1519  and  1546.  The  earliest  one  is  the  so<alled  ma- 
ianza  de  Cholula^  or  the  slaughter  committed  by  order  of  Cortes  in  October, 
1519.  This  bloody  episode  of  the  Conquest  was  not  altogether  unjustifiable, 
for  those  Indian  paintings  of  Cuauhtlantzinco  to  which  I  have  given  the  name 
Cddice  Campos  represent  the  Cholultecos  as  really  bent  upon  the  act  of  treachery 
imputed  to  them  by  Cortes  and  his  followers.  But  the  number  of  the  victims  has 
been  largely  exaggerated.  Confining  myself  to  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses 
of  the  event,  I  can  establish  the  following  data,  by  comparison  of  which  some* 
thing  may  yet  be  obtained. 

The  list  is  of  course  headed  by  Cortes,  Carta  Sfi^unda^  p.  20 :  "  3,000,  muri^ron 
en  dos  horas."    (A.  de  Tapia  and  Bernal  Diez  give  no  figures.) 

In  the  Coleccion  de  Documentos  Iniditos  de  Indias^  Madrid,  1877,  vol-  xxvii., 
there  is  (pp.  26,  27)  the  accusation,  dated  8  May,  1529,  by  Nuiio  de  Guzman 
against  Hernando  Cortes,  and  Charge  No.  40  asserts  that  Cortes  caused  4,000 
Indians  to  be  treacherously  slaughtered  by  his  men  at  Cholula.  To  this  Garcia 
de  Llcrena  replies  in  the  name  of  Cortes  (pp.  244,  245),  that  the  latter  had  some 
of  the  Indians  executed  "  fizo  fazer  xusticia  de  algunos  Indies."  Cortes  then 
submitted  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  from  which  I  select  such  as  are 
positive. 

P.  184.     Martin  Vasqucz  :  "  El  dicho  capitan  e  xente  di6  en  ellos,  en  los  quales 
sc  fizo  castigo." 

Vol.  XX.  of  the  BibliotSca  HistSrica  de  la  Ibhia^  Mexico,  1S75,  contains  the 
following  valuable  historical  document  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  city  of 
Tlaxcala,  and  copied  by  order  of  Miguel  Lira  y  Ortega,  Governor  of  the  State: 
liiformacion  rccihida  en  Mi^xico  y  Piicbla  c!  aTio  de  I  565,  a  soiiiifud  del  Gobentador 
y  Ciibi/do  de  Naturales  de  Tlaxcala y  sobre  los  seriicios  que prestarou  los  Tlaxcaltecos 
d  Ifernan  Cortez  en  la  Conquista  de  Mexico.  It  contains  the  dej^ositions  of  seven- 
teen eye-witnesses  of  the  Conquest  in  relation  to  the  aid  furnished  by  the  tribe 
of  Tlaxcala,  and  Questions  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  interrogatories  are  put  in  order  to 
prove  that  in  the  case  of  the  slaughter  at  Cholula  the  Tlaxcaltecos  valiantly 
assisted  the  Spaniards. 

P.  115.     Martin  Lopez  says  that  the  Tlaxcaltecos  "  mataron  mucha  gentc." 

P.  152.     Pedro  Moreno  :  "  I  mando  castigar  e  matar  ciertos  Indios  por  ello." 

P.  180.     Juan  de  Limpias  Carbajal :  "  El  dicho  Marques  con  la  dicha  su  gcnte 
se  apercibio  de  gucrra  y  asi  di6  batalla  a  los  Cholultecos  hasia  que  los  vencio." 

There  are  strange  contradictions  here.    Cortes,  in  the  first  place,  boasts  of 
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Cholula  was  that  of  consanguinity.  They  were  not  subjected 
tribes,  but  small  colonies  from  the  main  settlement,^  who  had 
moved  out  a  short  distance  to  avoid  over-crowding,  or  (as  was 
the  case  with  Cuauhtlantzinco  afterwards)  on  account  of  some 
difficulty  or  quarrel,^  and  who  always  remained  in  the  relation 

having  had  3,000  Indians  killed,  but  as  soon  as  his  action  is  brought  against  hino 
as  a  crime,  the  number  is  reduced  to  **  some  "  {algunos)^  in  the  interest  of  his 
defence.  The  witnesses  from  IMaxcala  and  Puebla,  however,  who  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  allies  of  Cortes,  and  whose  evident  tendency  it  was  to  make  the 
Cholula  affair  appear  important,  are  indefinite,  but  quite  reasonable  in  their 
statements. 

Subsequent  writers  have  varied  the  theme  in  every  imaginable  manner.  I 
quote  extremes.  Las  Casas,  Breuissima  Relatione,  etc.,  pp.  45-47, 5,000  or  6,000 
killed.  Fernando  Pizarro  y  Orellana,  Varones  Ilustres  del  Nuevo-Mundo^  Ma- 
drid, 1639,  one  chief  executed.  Cap.  iii.  p.  85 :  *'  Hizo  Cortes  degoUar  al  Capitan 
Indio  autor  de  aquella  gran  traicion." 

That  little  could  be  gathered  from  eye-witnesses  which  was  worthy  of  confi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  massacre,  is  further  stated  by  Fray  Toribio 
Motolinia,  according  to  Juan  Suarez  de  Peralta,  Tratado  del Descubrimiento  de  las 
Ytidias  y  su  ConquistOf  y  los  Ritos  y  Sacrificios  y  Costumbres  de  los  Yndios,  etc., 
etc.,  1589,  published  by  the  "  Ministerio  de  Fomento  **  of  Spain,  in  1878.  He 
affirms  that  the  celebrated  missionary  wrote  about  the  Cholula  affair  (cap.  xv. 
p.  113) :  "  Si  esto  pas6,  lo  tengo  por  mal  hecho,  y  lo  condeno  por  crueldad ; 
mas  yo  no  hallo  quien  lo  diga,  que  no  se  pueda  recusar  por  apasionado." 

If  little  light  can  be  gathered  directly,  more  is  obtainable,  however,  in  an  in- 
direct manner.  Thus,  Cortes  says  that  the  3,000  people  were  killed  in  two  hours, 
and  that  the  whole  affair  lasted  five  hours.  Bernal  Diez,  Hist.  Verdadera,  etc., 
cap.  Ixxxiii.  p.  77,  reduces  the  slaughter  to  a  few  hours  also.  Andres  de  Ta^ 
pia,  Relacion  sobre  la  Conquista,  etc.,  pp.  576,  577,  alone  extends  the  time  of  the 
butchery  to  two  days.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  a  few  hours  every  man  of  the 
Spanish  force  would  have  killed  his  Indian,  and  even  that  would  not  swell 
the  number  killed  to  beyond  500.  Allowing  500  more  for  the  Tlaxcaltecos,  I 
cannot  see  that  the  diminution  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cholula  by  that  massacre 
could  have  been  so  very  great. 

^  Rojas,  Relacion  de  Cholula^  1 58 1,  MS. 

2  Cuauhtlantzinco  was  originally  settled  by  refugees  from  Cholula,  to  whom 
some  Tlaxcaltecans  were  subsequently  added.  It  is  stated  that,  when  Cortes  was 
still  at  Tlaxcala,  some  Indians  from  Cholula  went  to  visit  him,  and  to  invite  him 
to  come  to  their  pueblo.  This  is  indeed  confirmed  by  Cortes,  Carta  Segunda^ 
p.  19,  and  Bernal  Diez,  Historia,  etc.,  cap.  Ixxxi.  p.  73.  But  the  conquerors  did 
not  know  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  four  Indians  of  poor  appearance  {de 
pora  valid)  came,  not  in  behalf  of  the  tribes  of  Cholula,  but  secretly  and  on  their 
own  account.     However,  upon  the  arrival  at  Cholula  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
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of  kinsmen  towards  Cholula  and  each  other.  This  is  shown 
by  many  circumstances.  Hence  it  follows  that  they  must 
have  shared  in  the  government  of  the  tribe.  The  question 
cannot  yet  be  decided  as  to  whether  each  one  of  these  outside 
groups  formed  a  calpulli  or  localized  kin,  or  whether  some 
were  only  fragments  of  a  kindred  group  residing  in  the  main 
pueblo.  But  analogy  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  the  Indian 
groups  scattered  outside  of  the  main  pueblo  over  the  tribal 
range  are  posterior  to  the  Spanish  settlement ;  a  fact  of  some 
importance  for  our  appreciation  of  the  remains  of  mounds 
still  found  in  their  vicinity. 

While  all  the  older  authors  agree  in  representing  the 
tribe  of  Cholula  as  a  democratic  community,  thus  resting 
on  the  basis  of  autonomous  kins  or  gentes  congregated 
for  mutual  protection,  they  are  not  clear  as  to  their  num- 
ber. Still,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  number  was 
six,  and  that,  as  Torquemada  states,  the  tribal  council  con- 
sisted   therefore   of    six    "speakers"^    {tlatoani),    analogous 

Cholultecos  seized  those  who  had  gone  to  Tlaxcala,  with  the  intention  of  killing 
them;  but  the  action  of  Cortes  liberated  the  victims,  —  another  fact  which  he 
and  Bcrnal  Diez  also  relate. 

But  they  were  thenceforth  treated  as  traitors,  and  finally  compelled  to  move 
out  of  the  pueblo,  thus  founding  San  Juan  Cuauhtlantzinco.  Some  Tlaxcaltccos 
joined  them,  for  in  the  Peticion  dc  la  Merced^  I557f  MS.,  the  name  Xicotencatl 
already  appears.  All  this  is  painted,  with  text  in  Nahuatl  and  Spanish  transla- 
tion, in  the  Cddicc  Campos,  That  the  relations  of  Cuauhtlantzinco  were  originally 
more  cordial  with  Tlaxcala  than  with  Cholula  is  also  confirmed  in  Alcrced  de 
Cuauhtlantzinco^  MS.  One  of  the  Indians  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  Cortes, 
and  was  afterwards  persecuted  for  it,  was  Tepoxtecatl,  an  ancestor  of  Joaquin 
Tepotztecatl,  to  whose  courage  and  friendship  I  have  become  so  much  in- 
debted. 

1  I  recall  the  six  barrios  on  the  map  of  Rojas.  A  positive  statement  is  found 
in  Torquemada,  Monarchia,  etc,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxix.  p.  438:  "  Porque  como 
aquella  ciudad  s6  repartfa  en  seis  grandes  Barrios."  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xix.  p.  2S2 : 
**  Goberndbase  entonces  por  un  Capitan  General,  elcgido  por  la  Republica,  con 
el  Consejo  de  seis  nobles.**  That  the  six  kins  were  distributed  over  the  entire 
range  is  proved  by  Vetancurt,  CrSnica^  etc  ,  p.  173:  "  Los  pueblos  de  visita  son 
treinta  y  dos,  en  seis  parcialidades  repartidos."     (This  also  shows  that  from 
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to    the   Sac/terns  of    northern   tribes,^    and   the   Curacas  of 

Peru.* 

The  chief  executive  of  the  tribe  of  Cholula  consisted  of  two 
officers,  whose  titles  are  given  respectively  as  Aquiach  and 
Tlalquiach,  Their  functions  are  commonly  stated  to  have 
been  of  a  religious  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
decorated  with  the  warlike  appellations  of  **  eagle  "  and  "  tiger," 
which  shows  that  they  were  properly  chiefs,  with  whose  duties 
the  Indian  everywhere  connected  performances  of  worship  or 
"  medicine."  ^  These  officers  offer  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
two  war-chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  ;*  but  still  greater 
is  the  similarity  with  the  head  executives  of  more  Southern 
tribes,  particularly  of  Mexico.  I  allude  to  the  two  chiefs  of 
Mexico,  of  Chalco,  of  Tlaxcala,  of  Michhuacan,  of  the  Quichfe 
in  Guatemala,^  and  even  of  the  Peruvian  Ynca.^ 


1689  to  1746  eleven  new  pueblos  were  created.)     For  the  office  of  speaker,  or 
tIatoam\  compare  Social  Organization^  etc.,  pp.  646-658. 

There  is  a  faint  indication  that  not  only  the  gens  and  tribe,  but  even  the 
phratry,  existed  at  Cholula.  Torquemada,  lib.  iv.cap.  xxxix.  p.  438,  speaking  of 
the  six  barrios^  says  :  "  Los  trcs  tenian  la  parte  de  Motecuh9uma,  y  los  otros  no." 

*  Morgan,  Ancient  Society^  part  ii.  cap.  ii.  pp.  71-74. 

2  I  would  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  here  that  the  12  quarters  (possibly 
16)  of  Cuzco,  were  localized  kins,  Ayllus^  and  that  the  delegates,  Curacas^  one 
from  each  quarter,  composed  the  supreme  council  of  the  Vnca  tribe. 

'  Torquemada,  Monarchia^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xix.  p.  282,  speaks  of  but  one 
capitan general.  Cortes,  Carta  Segunda,  p.  21,  says:  "Excepto  que  se  gobieman 
como  los  de  Tlascaltecal.**  Andres  de  Tdpia,  Relacion^  etc  ,  p.  575  :  "  £  en  esta 
cibdad  no  habia  ningun  seiior  principal,  salvo  capitanes  de  la  republica."  The 
information  I  give  is  taken  from  Gabriel  de  Rojas,  Relacion  de  Cholula^  MS., 
§  13,  confirmed  by  his  contemporary  from  Tlaxcala,  Diego  Mufioz  Camargo, 
Fragmentos  de  Historia  Mcxicatta  pertenecientes  en  gran  parte  d  la  Pravincia  de 
Tlaxcala^  printed  in  1870,  p.  1 53.  I  give  the  names  as  I  found  them,  but  am 
satisfied  they  are  much  corrupted.  Aquiach  is  probably  Achcacauhtin.  Men- 
dieta.  Hist.  Ecclesidstica^  etc.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xviii.  p.  104. 

*  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois^  book  i.  cap.  iii.  pp.  73,  74.  Ancient  Society ^ 
pp.  146,  147.     Parkman,  Jesuits  in  North  America^  Introd.,  pp.  Ixiv,  Ixv. 

*  Social  Organization,  etc.,  pp.  659,  660. 

*  There  is  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Yncas  had  two  chiefs,  the 
Ccapac  Ynca  (dispensing  Ynca),  and  the  U iliac  Umu  (speaking  head). 
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These  offices  are  stated  to  have  been  for  life,^  but  elective  as 
to  the  persons.^ 

The  duties  of  the  governors  consisted  in  executing  the  de- 
crees of  the  tribal  council,  and  in  acting  as  *'  foremen  "  in  its 
meetings.  These  were  held  not  only  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, but  they  also  were  the  courts  of  the  tribe.  Hence,  the 
governors  were  also  the  judicial  officers.*^ 

As  at  Mexico  and  among  other  tribes,  the  chief  executive 
officers  wielded  a  certain  amount  of  power  by  choosing  their 
subalterns.  Thus,  they  might  appoint  and  depose  war-cap- 
tains as  leaders  of  special  expeditions.*  But  they  had  no 
supreme  authority,  and  it  was  the  tribal  council  who  consti- 
tuted the  highest  power.^  Cholula  was  therefore,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  perfect  a  military  democracy  as 
was  any  other  Indian  tribe  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  Cholula  is  also  commonly  represented  as  a  holy  city,  a 
sacred  place,  a  resort  of  pilgrimage  for  all  the  tribes  around, 
those  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  included.  Even  Bernal  Diez 
faintly  alludes  to  such  tales.®  It  suffices  to  recall  the  state  of 
intertribal  warfare  which  prevailed  in  aboriginal  Mexico,  to 
establish  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  pretension,  which  the  natives 
of  Cholula  even  to  this  day  assert,  and  which  Rojas  gravely 
advances  in  the  year  1581^  Cholula  was  constantly  at  war 
with  one  or  the  other  of  its  neighbors,  and  between  these 
struggles  it  had  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Mexicans  and  their 

1  Gabriel  de  Rojas,  Relacion^  etc.,  §  13-    Tistamento  de  Capixlahuatzin^  MS. 

2  Rojas,  Rdacion^  etc.,  §  13,  says  that  the  succession  took  place  by  age.  This 
is  contradicted  by  Cortes,  Carta  Segtinda^  p.  21 ;  and  by  Torquemada,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xix.  p.  282 ;  lib.  xi.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  351. 

8  Rojas,  Relacion^  etc.,  represents  the  two  governors  in  the  same  capacity  as 
the  Cihuacohuail  of  Mexico.     Social  Organizatiotty  pp.  657-6O2. 

*  Rojas,  Relacian^  etc. 

'  Torquemada,  Munarchia,  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xix.  p.  282  ;    lib.  xi.  cap.  xxiv. 

•  Hist.  Verdadera^  etc.,  cap.  Ixxxiii.  p.  77. 
"^  Relacion  de  ChiUiUa^  MS. 
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confederates.  Such  chronic  warfare  abundantly  disproves  the 
claims  to  religious  respect  brought  forward  in  behalf  of  the 
pueblo.  Even  the  pre-eminence  which  Quetzalcohuatl,  the 
chief  idol  of  Cholula,  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  over  the  whole  of 
central  Mexico  is  vigorously  denied  by  the  Indians  of  TIaxcala 
and  of  the  Mexican  valley  itself.^  Nevertheless,  since  it  is 
deemed  that  worship  had  a  leading  share  in  the  government 
and  organization  of  the  Cholultecans,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
examine  what  this  worship  was,  and  on  what  foundations  it 
rested. 

We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  nearly  all  authors  to 
the  effect  that  the  religious  practices  of  Cholula  were  insti- 
tuted by  Quetzalcohuatl,  and  that  he  was  not  only  the  founder 
or  reformer  of  religion,  but  according  to  some  a  social  reformer 
also,  and  an  inventor  of  arts  and  sciences.  No  other  Mexican 
deity  seems  to  appear  under  such  a  definite  human  form  ;  no 
other  has  been  represented  as  the  subject  of  such  apparently 
historical  tradition,  and  none  has  in  the  past  four  centuries 
been  made  the  theme  of  such  extensive  and  varied  specula- 
tions. It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  or 
rather  of  notions  current  about  it,  to  treat  of  aboriginal  Cho- 
lula without  approaching  the  question,  Who  or  what  was  Que- 

*  The  Indians  of  TIaxcala  claimed  that  Quetzalcohuatl  was  the  son  of  their 
tribal  idol  Camaxtli.  Motolinfa,  Libro  de  Oro,  MS.,  cap.  xxvii.  p.  97.  At 
TIaxcala  ;  *'  A  qui  ofrecian  al  demonio  despues  de  haver  vestido  las  vestiduras  e 
insignias  del  dios  de  Cholula,  que  Hainan  Quetzalcoatl,  este  decfan  ser  hijo  del 
mismo  Camaxtle,  las  cuales  vestiduras  traian  los  de  Chololla,  que  esta  de  aqui 
cinco  leguas  pequenas,  para  esta  fiesta ;  y  esto  mismo  hadan  los  de  Tlaxcalla, 
que  llevaban  las  insignias  de  ser  demonio  a  Chololla,  cuando  alii  se  hacia  ser 
fiesta,  las  cuales  eran  muchas  y  se  las  vestian  con  muchas  ceremonias,  como 
hacen  d  nucstros  obispos  cuando  se  visten  de  pontifical.  Ent6nces  declan :  *  hoy 
sale  Camaxtle  como  ser  hijo  Quetzalcoatl.'  "  This  shows  reciprocity,  at  best,  if 
not  indeed  a  tribal  boast  on  the  part  of  TIaxcala  of  having  an  older  and  better 
deity  than  Cholula.  But  the  so-called  pilgrimage  to  Cholula  i«  explained  if  we 
think  of  the  fairs  and  market  of  that  pueblo.  Cholula,  owing  to  its  position, 
was  a  popular  trading  post,  and  those  Indians  who  came  from  outside  tribes  to 
barter  naturally  brought  a  present  to  its  chief  idol. 
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tzalcohuatl  ?  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  very  long  digression 
which  I  now  must  make  upon  that  subject  may  be  pardoned. 

The  word  Qtietzal-cohuatl  signifies  "  bright,  or  shining 
snake,  "^  and  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  an  Indian  personal 
name.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  many  interpreta- 
tions  of  a  symbolical  tendency,  which  I  cannot  refer  to  here 
in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it  is  a  genuine  Indian 
word.  Our  knowledge  of  Quetzalcohuatl  is  derived  from  tra- 
dition, and  from  •those  who  saw  the  idols  under  whose  shape 
he  was  made  the  object  of  worship,  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
worship  themselves,  or  who  heard  both  described  by  natives. 

The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  of  course  that  given  by  Cortes 
himself.  His  statement,  that  Montezuma  told  him  how  the 
Mexicans  had  been  led  to  their  country  by  a  chief,  who  after- 
wards returned  to  his  former  home,^  was  interpreted  as  if  that 
leader  had  been  Quetzalcohuatl.  It  must  be  noted  here,  that 
the  text  of  this  tale  of  the  Indian  war-captain  was,  only  a  few 
years  afterwards,  completely  distorted  by  Peter  Martyr,^  but 
re-established  subsequently  through  G6mara.*     Neither  should 

1  Not  "feathered  serpent."  The  word  is  composed  of  QuctzaUiy  "pluma  rica, 
larga  y  verde,"  (Molina,  VocabuIariOy  \\.  fol.  89,)  and  cohuatl,  "snake."  But 
Quctzalli  only  applies  to  the  feathers  in  the  sense  of  indicating  their  bright  hues, 
for  Qudzalitztli  is  emerald,  and  not  "  hairstone,"  for  which  the  natives  have  the 
word  teizontii,  from  tctl,  stone,  and  izontli,  hair.  The  words,  therefore,  arc  evi- 
dently intended  to  designate  the  bright  and  changing  hues  of  the  snake's  skin. 

"^  Carta  Segitnda^  p.  25. 

'  De  Novo  Orbe,  Dec.  v.  cap.  iii.  fol.  189 :  "  A  certain  great  prince  transported 
in  shippes,  beefore  the  mcmorie  of  all  men  liuing,  brought  our  anncestors  unto 
these  coasts,  whither  voluntarily,  or  driven  by  tempest,  it  is  not  manifest,  who 
leaning  his  companions,  departed  into  his  country,  and  at  length  returning, 
would  haue  had  them  gone  back  againe."  There  is  not  a  word  of  all  this  in 
Cortes,  neither  in  the  report  of  Oviedo,  Hist.  General y  Natural,  etc.,  lib.  xxxiii. 
cap.  V.  p.  285.  But  the  speech  of  Montezuma  when  he  sought  to  induce  the 
Mexicans  to  become  tributary  to  the  Spaniards,  as  reported  by  Cortes,  Carta 
Segunda^  p.  30,  and  copied  by  Oviedo,  lb.,  p.  296,  so  far  resembles  the  report  of 
Peter  Martyr  that  it  includes  everything  except  the  main  point,  namely,  the  coming 
by  sea  in  ships. 

*  Seputda  Parte ^  etc.,  p.  341. 
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we  overlook  the  fact  that,  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  Don 
Antonio  de  Mendoza,  first  viceroy  of  Mexico,  very  clearly  ap- 
plied this  tradition,  not  to  Quetzalcohuatl,  but  to  Huitzilo- 
pochtli.^  Andr<5s  de  Tdpia  and  Bemal  Diez  do  not  mention 
the  conversation  in  question,  but  the  earliest  document  writ- 
ten on  Mexican  soil  by  Spaniards  and  bearing  date  May  20, 
1 5 19,  recalls  a  tale  very  similar  to  the  one  attributed  to  Monte- 
zuma, whose  authenticity  is  at  least  doubtful.^  It  was  Fray 
Toribio  Motolinfa  who  first  stated  the  tradition  that  Quetzal- 
cohuatl was  expected  by  the  aborigines  to  return,^  and  his 
contemporary  Sahagun  confirms  it  in  so  far  as  affirming  that, 
when  the  Spaniards  landed,  the  Indians  regarded  them  as 
being  the  aforesaid  deity  with  his  followers.*  Durdn,  as  well 
as  Tezozomoc,  is  more  positive,  and  more  detailed  yet.     A 

^  Oviedo,  Hist.  General,  etc.,  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  1.  pp.  531,  532. 

*^  Heal  Ejeaitoria  de  S.  M.  sobre  Tierras  y  Reservas  de  Pechos  y  Paga^  pertene- 
cientes  d  ios  Caciques  de  Axapusco,  de  la  yiirisdicion  de  Otumba,  Icazbalceta, 
Col.  de  Docs.f  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10 :  "  Lo  mas  importante  y  necesario  es  que  dice 
estando  el  gran  rey  Acamapichi  el  primero,  el  ano  de  1384,  vino  un  hombre 
bianco  con  barbas  y  vestido  como  papa  de  la  manera  de  esta  tierra,  al  pare- 
cer  sacerdote,  con  un  libro  en  las  manos.**  The  mention  of  a  precise  date  at 
such  an  early  day,  hardly  one  month  after  Cortes*s  arrival,  and  when  intercourse 
with  the  natives  was  still  necessarily  very  imperfect,  owing  to  ignorance  of 
their  language,  and  because  the  Spaniards  could  not  have  any  idea  of  their  com- 
putation of  time,  makes  it  suspicious.  The  date  1384,  as  indicative  of  the  election 
of  Acamapichtli,  is  found  in  three  writers,  all  of  whom  wrote  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  :  Sahagun,  Acosta,  and  Enrico  Martinez.  (The  last  only 
copied  Acosta.)  Compare  Orozco  y  Berra,  Ojedda  sobre  Cronologia  Mexicana^  in 
Bibliotica  Mexicana,  pp.  168-173.  Acosta  avowedly  gathered  his  material  from 
Tobar,  and  the  "  white  man  "  with  a  long  beard  and  a  book  is  mentioned  by  the 
latter  in  Cddice  Ramirez^  p.  81,  and  he  is  the  only  author  of  the  sixteenth  century 
who  mentions  the  book.  The  Real  Ejecuioria  is  not  an  original,  but  a  copy  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Indians  in  the  year  1617  (pp.  2,  24),  and  because  the  original 
was  much  mutilated,  and  the  very  part  of  it  containing  this  story  is  where  it  was 
most  damaged.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  the  passage  quoted  was  a  reconstruc- 
tion or  insertion  made  in  1617,  while  the  Padre  Tobar  was  still  alive,  and  the 
knowledge  he  had  gathered  still  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  whose  faithful 
teacher  he  had  so  long  been. 

*  Historia^  etc.,  Trat.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  65. 

^  Historia  General^  etc.,  lib.  xii.  cap.  ii.  p.  5 ;  cap.  iii.  p.  7. 
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vast  number  of  conclusions  have  since  1)660  drawn  from  this 
gradually  expanded  tale,  and  I  think  it  advisable  to  devote 
more  attention  to  it. 

The  collection  of  aboriginal  tales  and  traditions  made  by 
order  of  the  Bishop  Zumdrraga,  and  entitled  "  Historia  de  los 
Mexicanos  por  sus  Pinturas,"  ^  (a  manuscript  certainly  writ- 
ten previous  to  1536,)  contains  the  history  of  Quetzalcohuatl 
also,  but  does  not  say  a  word  of  any  prophecy  about  his 
return.  Mentioning  the  surprise  of  the  natives  when  they  saw 
the  Spaniards  arrive  by  sea,  it  merely  says  that  Montezuma 
thought  his  gods  were  coming  (qiu  estos  eran  sus  dioses). 
It  is  very  natural  that  the  Indians  should  take  for  superior 
beings  those  who  came  by  way  of  that  ocean  which  was  to 
the  aborigines  Tehuica-atl,  —  the  water  of  heaven, — and  it 
needed  no  mythical  prophecy  to  cause  them  to  be  regarded 
as  descended  from  heaven.  If,  therefore,  the  tradition  of 
Quetzalcohuatl's  return  is  genuine,  as  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  return 
was  expected  by  sea,  rather  than  by  land,  or,  in  general,  from 
one  quarter  or  country  whatever  in  preference  to  any  other.^ 
The  Spaniards  were  regarded  as  supernatural  visitors,  and,  as 
Tezozomoc  very  plainly  states,  they  were  associated  with 
Quetzalcohuatl  only  after  it  became  known  that  they  had 
not  eaten  the  natives  up,  but  on  the  contrary  made  them 
presents.' 

^  Original  belonging  to  Sr.  Garcfa-Icazbalceta,  forming  part  of  the  Libra 
de  Oro.  Published  by  him  in  Andles  del  Museo  Naciottal^  vol.  ii.  no.  2.  My 
subsequent  reference  is  to  page  loi.  The  manuscript  bears  on  its  title-page : 
•*  Esta  relacion  saqu^  de  la  pintura  que  truxo  Ramirez,  Obispo  de  Cuenca,  Pre- 
sidente  de  la  Cancilleria."  The  Bishop  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  was  at  Mexico 
from  1531  to  1535. 

2  Sahagun,  Historia^  etc.,  lib.  xii.  cap.  iii.  p.  7 :  "V  como  tenia  relacion  que 
Quetzalcoatl  habia  ida  por  la  mar  icia  el  oriente,  y  los  nivios  venian  de  icia  el 
oriente,  por  esto  pensaron  que  era  ^1."    This  is  clear  enough. 

*  Crdnica  Mexicana,  cap.  cvii.  p.  688.  Andres  de  Tapia,  Relacion,  etc.,  p.  569, 
an  eye-witness,  confirms  this  story. 
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The  next  allusion  to  the  history  of  Quetzalcohuatl  by  any  of 
the  conquerors  is  that  of  Andres  de  Tdpia.  It  is  doubly  im- 
portant, not  only  from  the  fact  of  its  being  very  concise  and 
plain,  but  also  because  it  refers  directly  to  Cholula,  and  comes 
from  a  person  who,  for  a  few  years  after  the  Conquest,  held 
that  pueblo  in  Encomienda.^  Tdpia  says  :  "  And  in  this  city 
they  held  for  principal  god  a  man  who  lived  in  former  times, 
and  called  him  Quetzalquate,  who,  from  what  is  said,  founded 
that  city,  commanding  them  not  to  kill  men,  but  to  build 
houses  to  the  creator  of  the  sun  and  sky,  wherein  they  should 
offer  to  him  quails  and  other  game,  and  that  they  should  not 
hurt  each  other  nor  hate  each  other.  They  say  that  he  wore 
a  white  robe  like  that  of  a  friar,  with  a  cloak  over  it,  covered 
with  red  crosses."  ^ 

Soon  after  the  Conquest  the  tradition  or  myth  of  Quetzal- 
cohuatl became  very  prominent,  until  at  last,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  moulded  into  a  historical  r^sum^y  prin- 
cipally by  Fray  Juan  de  Torquemada.  The  notions  now 
current  are  largely  due  to  that  writer.  But  we  must  go  back 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  original  stories,  including  only 
such  authorities  as  wrote  within  one  hundred  years  after  the 
Conquest. 

I  begin  with  the  "  Historia  de  los  Mexicanos  por  sus  Pintu- 
ras,"  christened  "  Codice  Zumdrraga*'  by  Sr.  Chavero.  In 
point  of  date  it  stands  nearest  to  the  Conquest,  and  ought 
therefore  to  show  the  least  influence  of  Biblical  narratives 
infused  into  the  minds  of  the  Indians. 

This  authority  positively  and  plainly  states  that  Quetzal- 
cohuatl was  the  third  of  the  four  principal  Mexican  gods,  all 
sons  of  the  original  life-giving  pair  Tonaca-tecutli  and  Tonaca- 

*  Torquemada,  Motmrchia^  etc.,  lib.  v.  cap.  xii.  p.  613.     I  doubt  whether  this 
is  perfectly  correct,  as  far  as  the  duration  of  the  Encomienda  is  concerned. 
2  Relacion  sobre  la  Conquista^  etc.,  pp.  573,  574. 
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cihuatl,  and  was  called  also  Yahualli-ehecatl.  To  him  and  to 
Huitzilopochtli  the  other  two  gods  intrusted  the  decision  of 
what  should  be  done,  and  so  they  began,  and  "  by  commission 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  other  two  forthwith  made  the  fire, 
and  afterthat  was  made  a  half-sun,  which  not  being  entire  shone 
but  very  little.  Afterwards  they  made  a  man  and  a  woman." 
In  short,  Quetzalcohuatl  shared  with  Huitzilopochtli  the  work 
of  that  first  creation,  which  included  also  that  of  the  gods 
of  the  infernal  regions,  the  dt-ities  of  water  and  of  rain.  As 
the  sun,  however,  was  only  of  half  size,  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient ;  therefore,  Tezcatlipoca,  one  of  the  four  principal  goda, 
changed  himself  into  the  sun,  and  appeared  as  that  luminary 
for  13X52  =  676  years.  After  this  time  Quetzalcohuatl 
forcibly  took  his  place  for  a  period  of  equal  length  ;  after  which 
Tezcatlipoca  overthrew  him  again,  and  Tlalocatecuhtli  (god  of 
hell)  continued  to  be  sun  for  364  years.  Then  Quetzalcohuatl 
"  rained  fire  from  heaven,  and  deposed  Atlalocatecli  from 
being  sun,  and  put  in  his  place  his  wife  Chalchiuttlique,  who 
remained  sun  six  times  fifty-two  years,  which  are  302  years" 
(this  should  be  312).  To  this  last  change  succeeded  the  great 
cataclysm,  which  so  closely  resembles  the  Biblical  story  of  the 
deluge,  when  "there  fell  so  much  water,  and  it  rained  so  long, 
that  the  heavens  fell  in."  This  rather  incommoded  the  gods 
who  dwelt  up  above  ;  so  each  one  burrowed  a  path  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  by  the  aid  of  four  men  specially  created  for 
that  purpose,  and  Tezcatlipoca  and  Quetzalcohuatl  changed 
themselves  into  trees,  "  and  with  the  men  and  the  trees  and 
gods  raised  the  hearens  with  the  stars  as  it  is  now,  .  .  . 
and  afterwards,  as  Tezcatlipoca  and  Quetzalcohuatl  walked 
through  the  skies,  they  made  the  road  that  goes  through  it, 
and  on  which  they  met,  and  since  they  remain  in  it,  making 
it  their  home." 
Thirteen  years  after  this  catastrophe,  the  gods  determined 
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to  make  another  sun,  (the  first  one  having  been  broken  by  the 
fall  of  the  heavens),  and  '*  Quetzalcohuatl  wished  his  son,  who 
had  no  mother,  to  be  the  sun,  and  he  also  wished  that  Tlalo- 
catecli,  god  of  the  waters,  should  make  of  the  son  whom  he 
had  by  his  wife,  Chalchiutli,  the  moon.  In  order  to  do  it  they 
fasted,  .  .  .  drew  blood  from  the  ears  and  body  in  their 
prayers  and  sacrifices.  Then  Quetzalcohuatl  took  his  son 
and  threw  him  into  a  great  fire,  out  of  which  he  came  forth  as 
the  sun  to  illuminate  the  earth  ;  and  after  the  fire  had  ceased 
to  burn,  Tlalocatectli  came  and  threw  his  son  into  the  ashes, 
and  he  came  forth  as  the  moon." 

Quetzalcohuatl  is  next  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
various  bands  which  are  represented  as  having  settled  Mex- 
ico, when  it  is  stated  that  "  Mizquique  went  forth,  carrying 
along  with  him  for  his  god  Quetzalcohuatl."  But  there  is 
still  another  occurrence  which  has  been  subsequently  con- 
nected with  that  name,  and  which  the  "  Historia,"  etc.  re- 
lates in  the  following  manner :  "  They  say,  and  show  by 
their  paintings,  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  sixth  series  of 
thirteen  the  Chichimecos  were  at  war  with  Camasale  (Ca- 
maxtli),  and  captured  his  deer  by  which  he  used  to  conquer  ; 
and  the  reason  why  he  lost  it  was  because,  while  straying 
across  the  fields,  he  met  with  a  female  relative  of  Tezcatli- 
poca,  who  gave  birth  to  a  son  by  him,  whom  they  named 
Ceacalt  (Ce-acatl).  In  this  sixth  series  of  thirteen  (years) 
they  paint  how  Ceacalt,  after  he  was  a  youth,  fasted  for  seven 
years,  wandering  alone  through  the  hills,  and  drawing  his 
blood,  because  the  gods  made  of  him  a  great  warrior ;  and 
in  that  period  this  Ceacalt  began  to  make  war,  and  was  the 
first  chief  of  Tula,  because  its  inhabitants  selected  him  for 
their  chief  on  account  of  his  bravery.  The  said  Ceacalt  lived 
until  the  second  year  of  the  ninth  series  of  thirteen,  being 
chief  of  Tula ;  and  four  years  previously  he  built  at  Tula  a 
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great  temple.  While  he  was  doing  this,  Tezcatlipoca  came  lo 
him  and  said  that  towards  Honduras,  in  a  place  to-day  called 
Tlapalla,  he  was  to  establish  his  home,  and  that  he  should  leave 
Tula  and  go  thither  to  hve  and  die,  and  that  there  they  would 
hold  him  to  be  their  god.  To  this  he  replied  that  Ihe  heavens 
and  stars  had  told  him  to  go  within  four  years.  So,  after  four 
years  were  past,  he  left,  taking  along  with  him  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  Tula.  Some  of  these  he  left  in  the  city  of 
Chulula  (Cholula),  and  from  these  its  inhabitants  arc  de- 
scended. Others  he  left  in  the  province  of  Cuzcatan  (Coz- 
catlan),  from  whom  are  descended  those  who  live  there  ;  and 
he  also  left  some  at  Cempoal  as  settlers.  Reaching  Tlapalla, 
he  fell  sick  the  same  day,  and  died  the  day  following,  Tula 
remained  waste  and  without  a  chief  for  nine  years,"  ^ 

I  have  copied  these  passages  at  length,  because  they  rep- 
resent :  — 

1.  QuetzalcohuatI  as  an  Indian  deity  connected  with  the 
earliest  phases  of  the  earth's  changes,  but  without  any  his- 
torical features. 

2.  Ce-acatl,  whom  many  are  wont  to  identify  with  Quetzal- 
cohuatl,  as  having  been  a  cross-breed  between  the  stock  of 
Camaxtli  (one  of  the  principal  gods)  and  a  woman  of  terres- 
trial origin,  and  as  an  historical  personage. 

The  next  information  in  regard  to  our  subject,  in  point  of 
time,  is  derived  from  Fray  Toribio  Motolinfa,  This  can  be 
reduced  to  a  few  points :  — 

I.  That  Quetzalcohuatl  was  the  son  of  a  chief  of  Chicomoz- 
toc  (whence  the  settlers  of  Mexico  came)  and  of  his  second 
wife,  called  Chimalmat,  and  that  he  was  a  distinguished  and 
chaste  man,  who  introduced  good  customs  (la  ley  tutturaf) 
among  the  natives.* 

'  Hittoria  dt  lot  Mexicans  per  lui  Pinlurns,  cap.  J.  p-  85.  cap.  it.  p.  %  cap. 
i».  p.  88,  cap.  T.  p.  89,  cap.  vii.  p  90,  cap.  viii.  p.  91,  cap.  x.  p.  93. 
*    Liiradt  On>,  MS.,  Efiitola  Prctmial,  p.  10. 
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2.  That  Quetzalcohuatl  was  the  son  of  Camaxtli,  principal 
god  of  Tlaxcala.^ 

3.  That  he  was  a  native  of  Tula,  who  built  up  {saliS  d  edi- 
ficar)  Tlaxcala,  Huexotzinco,and  Cholula,  finally  disappearing 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  present  State  of  Vera  Cruz.* 

4.  That  his  return  was  hoped  for  by  the  natives,  who  wor- 
shipped him  as  god  of  the  air  or  wind.^ 

Motolinfa  is  strictly  corroborated,  if  not  followed,  by  Go- 
mara,*  and  there  is  something  in  his  relation  which  recalls  the 
subsequent  tales  of  Diego  Muftoz  Camargo,*  and  therefore 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  distinguished  ecclesiastic  might 
have  partly  reproduced  the  local  traditions  of  Tlaxcala. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  meet  with 
many  stories  concerning  Quetzalcohuatl  in  that  anonymous 
chronicle  of  Indian  origin,  written  in  the  Nahuatl  language, 
with  European  letters,  and  called  variously  "  AnAles  de 
Cuauhtitlan  "  and  "  Codex  Chimalpopoca."  ®  It  is  easy  to 
reduce  these  tales  to  a  comprehensive  and  logical  result, 
and  from  it  we  gather  the  following  conclusions  :  — 

I.  That  Quetzalcohuatl  created  the  heavens  and  earth  in  the 
year  one  rabbit,  in  which  year  also  the  Toltecs  were  "  founded." 
The  latter  is,  however,  related  in  a  very  indistinct  and  doubt- 
ful wayJ 

^  Lihro  de  OrOy  MS.,  cap.  xxvii.  p.  97. 

2  Ibid.,  cap.  XXX.  p.  105.     Historian  etc.,  Trat.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  65. 

^  Historiiiy  etc.,  p.  65. 

*  Sequnda  Parte,  etc.,  pp.  432,  448.  The  edition  of  this  singular  chronicle 
referred  to  is  the  one  by  Vedia,  vol.  i. 

*  Fragmentosy  etc.,  pp.  i,  2.     They  do  not  fully  agree,  however. 

6  Published,  with  the  Nahuatl  text  and  two  Spanish  translations,  one  by  the 
late  Sr.  Faustino  Chimalpopoca-Galicia,  and  the  other  by  Seftors  Gumesindo 
Mendoza  and  Felipe  Sanchez-Solis,  in  Anales  del  Museo,  beginning  with  no.  7 
of  vol.  i.,  and  carried  (as  far  as  it  is  in  my  possession)  to  no.  4  of  vol.  ii.  inclusive, 
and  therefore  not  complete  as  yet.  It  appears  to  have  been  made  about  1 558. 
Charles  fitienne  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  Popol  Vuh^  1861,  Introduction,  p.  cxi. 

7  Anales  de  OtauhtitlaH,  p.  9. 
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2.  That  Quetzalcohuatl  was  born  subsequently  in  the  year 
one  cane  (Ce-acatl) ;  that  he  was  the  son  of  Totepeuh  (our 
hill),  and  of  Chiraalnau,  who  were  both  Toltecs,  and  that  he 
was  also  called  Topiltzin  (our  boy).^ 

3.  That  after  being  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Toltecs,  to  which 
dignity  he  was  raised  after  many  years  of  wanderings  and  of 
a  very  abstinent  and  secluded  life,  taunted  and  tempted  by 
demons,  Quetzalcohuatl  was  moved  by  the  arts  of  Tezcatlipoca 
to  leave  Tollan  for  Tlapallan,  where  he  died.  His  ashes  were 
carried  to  heaven  by  handsome  birds ;  the  heart  followed,  and 
became  the  morning  star.* 

There  is  in  the  "  Anales  de  Cuauhtitlan  "  much  that  recalls 
both  the  "  Codex  Zumdrraga  '*  and  the  statements  of  Motoli- 
nfa.  Thus,  we  have  again  two  Quetzalcohuatls,  and  the  last 
of  the  two  is  made  to  descend  from  the  Toltecs  and  from 
parents  with  analogous  names.  Furthermore,  the  story  of 
Ce-acatl  told  by  the  Zumarraga  manuscript  agrees  with  the 
tale  of  the  second  Queztalcohuatl  in  both  instances.  But  the 
Cuauhtitlan  record  has,  besides,  the  story  of  the  transfor- 
mation into  the  morning  star,  which  story  closes  with  the 
very  singular  and  even  suspicious  words:  "The  ancients 
also  say  that  this  luminary  disappeared  for  four  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  dwelt  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  that 
four  days  afterwards  appeared  the  great  star,  which  was  when 
Quetzalcohuatl  took  his  royal  seat." 

We  now  come  to  an  author  of  great  renown,  and  who 
studied  extensively  the  traditions  of  the  aborigines,  Father 
Bernardino  Ribeira,  known  as  "  Sahagun,"  who  treats  of 
Quetzalcohuatl  extensively. 

I.  He  says  distinctly  that  he  was  a  man,  but  worshipped 
as  god  of  the  winds,  who  swept  or  prepared  the  road  for  the 
gods  of  water.^ 

1  Anales  de  Cuauhtitlan^  pp.  1 3,  14.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  14-22. 

•  Historia  General^  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  pp.  3,  4. 
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2.  He  lived,  and  was  worshipped  at  "  Tulla,"  and  was  the 
inventor  of  many  useful  arts.  At  Tula  he  was  chief  in  re- 
ligious matters  only,  while  Uemac  was  the  "chief  of  the 
Tultecos  in  temporal  affairs."  ^ 

3.  The  artifices  and  tricks  of  Tezcatlipoca,  Huitzilopochtli, 
and  Tlacahuepan  drove  Quetzalcohuatl  away  from  Tulla  to 
Tlapallan,  whither  he  went  in  a  "  raft  formed  of  snakes  ; " 
but  it  is  not  known  "  how  and  in  what  manner  he  arrived  at 
Tlapallan."  2 

The  traditions  of  Tlaxcala  (I  shall  mention  those  of  Cholula 
further  on)  already  reported  by  Tipia,  are  further  contained  in 
the  official  "  Relacion,"  written  in  158 1  by  Gabriel  dc  Rojas.' 
They  speak  of  Quetzalcohuatl  as  of  a  great  captain  who  founded 
Cholula,  and  to  whom  the  people  afterwards  paid  divine  wor- 
ship. 

A  group  of  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which  I  am 
now  to  refer,  includes  the  Jesuit  Father  Tobar  and  the  Domini- 
can Durdn.  Tezozomoc,  whose  work  is  still  incomplete  as  we 
have  it,  so  closely  agrees  with  the  former,  that  we  need  not 
refer  to  him  specially,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  Acosta. 

Tobar  represents  Quetzalcohuatl  as  a  holy  man  who  ap- 
peared in  Mexico  ages  ago,  and  who,  after  preaching  and 
teaching  for  some  time,  embarked-  on  the  sea  towards  the 
rising  sun,  promising  to  return  at  some  future  day.  He  also 
says  that  at  Cholula  the  idol  Quetzalcohuatl  was  the  "  god  of 
the  merchants."  * 

Durdn  is  more  detailed.  He  corroborates  the  statements 
of  his  Jesuit  contemporary,  but  calls  the  mysterious  foreigner 

^  Historia  General^  vol.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.-v.  pp.  243-249;  vol.  iii.  lib.  x.  cap. 
xxix.  pp.  112,  113. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.-xiv.  pp.  245-259;  vol.  iii.  lib.  x.  cap.  xxix.  p.  103. 

*  Relacion  de  Cholula^  §  14  :  "  Un  capitan  que  trujo  la  gente  desta  ciudad  anti- 
guamente  d  poblar  en  ella  de  partes  muy  remotas  hdcia  el  Poniente,  que  no  se 
sabe  certinidid  della,  y  este  capitan  se  llamaba  Quetzalcoatl." 

*  C6dice  Ramirez,  i.  p.  81,  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  117. 
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Topiltzin,  and  says  that  he  had  disciples  who  preached  hts 
maxims,  and  who  were  called  "  tolteca.  which  signifies  artisans 
or  proficients  in  some  art."  He  also  states  that  the  tricks  and 
machinations  of  Tezcatlipoca  drove  him  from  Tula,  and  that 
on  his  way  to  the  sea  he  carved  upon  the  rocks  crosses  and 
im^es.  At  the  sea-coast  he  spread  his  mantle  on  the  waves 
and  stood  on  it,  and  then  made  a  sign  with  the  hand  over  the 
robe,  which  began  to  float  and  carried  him  out  of  sight.  But 
he  also  calls  this  strange  person  Uemac,  and  attributes  his 
departure,  not  only  to  Tezcatlipoca,  but  to  Quetzalcohuall  also.' 

The  last  Indian  author  of  the  si.xteenth  century,  although  he 
wrote  mostly  in  the  seventeenth,  is  Fernando  de  Alba  Ixllil- 
xochitl.  I  attach  little  importance  to  his  statements,  except 
as  they  are  an  echo,  to  some  extent,  of  those  of  Juan  Bau- 
tista  Pomar,  who  was,  like  him.  a  native  of  Tezcuco,  and  who 
wrote  a  highly  important  '■  Relacion  de  Tezcuco"  in  1583. 
IxtUlxochitl  makes  of  Quetzalcohuatl  a  contemporary  of  the 
Olmecs,  and  a  predecessor  of  the  Toltecs.  He  further 
states  that  he  was  also  called  Huemac,  and  that  he  planted 
and  worshipped  the  cross,  and  that  finally,  after  a  long  resi- 
dence at  Cholollan,  he  disappeared  on  the  coast.* 

Quetzalcohuatl  is  a  word  of  the  NahuatI  language,  and  the 
tradition  therefore  appears  to  be  a  NahuatI  tradition.  It  is 
somewhat  startling,  oti  that  account,  to  find  it  among  tribes 
that  are  not  only  of  different  linguistic  stocks,  but  reside 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  high  plateau  of  Mexico. 
Our  investigation  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference 
to  these  tribal  tales.  Among  the  Tzendals  of  Chiapas,  the 
tradition  of  Votan,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  founder 
of   that    tribe,   bears   great    resemblance   to  Quetzalcohuatl. 

>  Hisloria  tit  lot  Yttdiai  de  [\fueva  EipaSa,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxix.  pp.  71  to  78 ; 
cap.  Ixxxiv.  pp.  118  to  III. 

*  I  merely  quote  one  ot  his  works,  HMoirt  da  Chichimiquts,  etc.,  cap.  i.  pp. 
4(06. 
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Votan  is  reported  to  have  called  himself  "  Snake,"  and  to 
have  left  the  country  after  organizing  its  settlement.^  Bar- 
tolomi  de  las  Casas,  and  after  him  Antonio  de  Remesal,  men- 
tion a  tale  according  to  which  a  band  of  twenty  "  holy  men  " 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Tabasco,  or  Yucatan.^  I  lay  no  stress 
on  all  these  reports,  for  they  appear  to  me,  at  best,  but  con- 
fused echoes  of  the  traditions  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  gathered 
through  contact  with  Nahuatl  Indians.  But  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  Quichd  tribe  of  Guatemala,  and  the  Maya  of 
Yucatan. 

The  traditions  of  the  Quiche  have  been  collected,  like  those 
of  the  Nahuatl,  and  the  most  complete,  though  by  no  means 
concise,  statement  of  them,  from  the  sixteenth  century,  is  that 
singular  gathering  to  which  the  Abb^  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg 
has  given  the  title  of  "Popol  Vuh."^  It  bears,  in  its  cosnio- 
logical  tales,  some  similarity  to  the  Codex  Zumirraga.  Four 
principal  gods  create  the  world,  and  one  of  these  is  called 
Gukumatz,  shining  or  brilliant  snake.  Gukumatz,  therefore, 
may  be  a  parallel  to  Quetzalcohuatl,  if  not  identical  with 
him.     There   are   other   analogies   which  I  cannot   mention 

*  The  tradition  of  Votan  would  be  of  suspidous  origin,  if  his  name  were  not 
in  the  so-called  Chiapas  Calendar.  The  earliest  record  of  it  which  I  find  is  in 
Nunez  de  la  Vega,  —  Constituciones  Diocesanas  del  Abispado  de  ChiappaSy  Roma, 
1701,  Preambulo,  Nos.  32  to  35,  —  which  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  about  the 
antiquities  of  Chiapas  by  that  bishop,  in  the  year  1691.  I  have  discussed  this 
question  in  Social  Organizationy  note  28,  pp.  571,  etc.  Felix  Cabrera,  Teatro 
Critico  AmericatiOy  in  Minutoli,  Bcschreibung  einer  alten  Stadt  die  in  Guatemala 
{N^en  Spanien)  uvfern  Palenqtte  entdeckt  warden  isl,  1832,  repeats,  on  p.  33,  the 
words  attributed  to  Votan,  —  "  I  am  a  snake  (Culebra),  because  I  am  Chivim." 

2  Las  Casas,  Apologitica  Historia  de  las  Indias^  MS.,  cap.  124.  Antonio  de 
Remesal,  Historia  de  la  Pravincia  de  San  Vicente  de  Chyapa  y  Guatemala  de  la 
Ordcn  de  San  DumingOy  Madrid,  1620,  lib.  v.  cap.  vii.  p.  247,  copies  from  Las 
Casas. 

*  Popol  Vuhy  le  Livre  SacrS^  etc.,  Paris,  1861.  I  have  expressed  my  views  on 
this  important  work  fully  in  two  papers,  "  On  the  Sources  for  Aboriginal  His- 
tory of  Spanish  America,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science^  vol.  xxvii.  August,  1878,  pp.  328-332 ;  and  in  Notes  on 
the  Bibliography  of  Yucatan^  etc.,  pp.  30-32. 
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here.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  Quichd  tradition  a  figure 
resembling  QuetzalcohuatI,  under  liie  name  of  Gukumalz, 
as  an  Indian  deity  connected  with  the  carhest  stages  of 
creation.' 

But  while  we  easily  recognize  that  feature  of  the  tale  of 
QuetzalcohuatI  in  the  Popol  Vuh,  we  absolutely  miss  the 
other  side  of  the  story,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  a  man. 
This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  since,  in  the  traditions  of 
Yucatan,  the  very  inverse  occurs. 

The  Bishop  Diego  de  Landa,  who,  while  a  diligent  perse- 
cutor of  Indian  superstition,  was  a  no  less  diligent  student  of 
Indian  antiquilies,  in  Yucatan,  has  left  us  the  following  ac- 
count :  "  There  is  among  the  Indians  the  belief,  that  over 
the  Itzacs  who  settled  at  Chicheniza  ruled  a  great  chief  calk-d 
Citculcan,  and  proof  of  it  is  the  principal  edifice,  which  is 
named  Cucnlcan.  They  say  that  he  came  from  the  west,  but 
differ  as  to  whether  he  came  before  the  Itzacs,  or  with  them, 
or  after  them.  They  say  abo  that  he  was  well  formed,  and 
had  neither  wife  nor  child,  and  that  after  his  return  he  was 
held  in  Mexico  for  one  of  their  gods,  and  called  Cezalcouatl 
(Quetzal-cohiiatl),  and  that  in  Yucatan  they  also  regarded  him 

as  a  god That  this  Cuculcan  lived  with  the  chiefs  for 

some  time,  and,  leaving  them  in  great  peace  and  friendship, 
he  returned  to  Mexico."^ 

If  now  we  consider  attentively  the  various  statements  which 
I  have  collected,  it  must  strike  us  :  — 

1.  That  the  tale  of  QuetzalcohuatI  is  limited  to  tribes  of 
NahuatI  stock,  though  it  may  exist  among  tribes  residing 
south  of  their  ranges.* 

'  Popal  Vuh,  Part  I.  Prrf.  p.  2,  cap.  i.  pp.  6,  8,  m  cap.  ii.  pp.  lo,  la.  Part  III. 
cap.  i.  pp.  194.  196,  cap.  [i.  pp.  198.  202,  etc. 

'  Rilation  dit  Chatrs  de  Yucatan,  1864,  French  translation  by  Brasseur  de 
Bourlwurg,  pp.  34-36- 

*  There  is  no  trace  of  the  QuetzalcohuatI  myth  in  the  traditions  of  Michhua- 
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2.  That  Quetzalcohuatl  appears  under  two  forms  :  — 

a.  As  an  Indian  god,  connected  with  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

b.  As  an  historical  personage. 

To  these  I  wish  to  add  a  third  form,  that  of  a  Christianized 
Quetzalcohuatl,  a  product  of  the  earliest  teachings  of  the 
Christian  faith  mixed  with  the  myths  of  the  aborigines.  It  is 
even  difficult  to  eliminate  this  post-conquistorial  figure  from 
the  oldest  recorded  tales. 

Thus,  while  we  may  conceive  the  deluge  described  in  the 
Zumarraga  manuscript  as  an  aboriginal  tale,  —  owing  to  the 
stories  about  "raising  up"  the  fallen  skies,  and  the  origin 
of  the  milky  way,^  —  the  story  of  Quetzalcohuatl  sacrificing 
his  only  child,  "  who  had  no  mother,"  in  order  to  convert  him 
into  the  sun,  is  somewhat  suspicious.  In  the  Cuauhtitlan 
manuscript  the  following  statements  have  a  decided  Biblical 
tinge :  — 

1.  The  wanderings,  fastings,  and  temptations  in  the  desert, 
before  entering  upon  a  public  career. 

2.  The  ascent  to  heaven  and  transformation  into  the  morn- 
ing star,  after  having  passed  four  days  in  the  infernal  regions. 

The  Christian  element  becomes  very  plain,  it  even  pre- 
dominates, in  the  histories  of  Tobar  and  Duran.  In  them 
Quetzalcohuatl  is  no  longer  an  Indian  god  or  an  Indian  chief; 
he  is  simply  a  missionary  performing  miracles  like  those  of  the 
Bible,  and  teaching  after  the  manner  of  the  Apostles,  if  not  of 
Christ  himself.2      Ixtlilxochitl  finally  makes  him  plant  and 

can,  as  far  as  these  are  known  to  me.  Matias  de  la  Mota-Padilla,  Ilistaria  de  la 
Cottquista  dc  la  Prtrvituia^de  la  Nutva  Galicia,  cap.  i.  p.  21,  mentions  a  deity  whom 
he  calls  "  Heri,"  stating  that  he  prophesied  **Ia  entrada  de  hombres  orientales 
en  sus  tierras." 

^  This  tale  is  eminently  Indian  in  form.  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  its  existence  outside  of  this  continent,  but  I  cannot  enter  upon  any  discussion 
of  this  point. 

*  I  allude  here  to  the  statements  of  Dur4n,  Historia,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxix. 
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worship  the  cross  in  due  form,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
subsequent  hypothesis,  that  he  was  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas.' 
I  must  state  here  that  the  cross,  though  frequently  used  pre- 
viously to  the  Conquest  by  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America  as  an  ornament,  was  not  at  all  an  object 
of  worship  among  them.  Besides,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  cross  and  the  crucifix.  What  has  been  taken  for 
the  latter  on  sculptures  like  the  "  Palenque  tablet,"  is  merely 
the  symbol  of  the  "  new  fire,"  or  close  of  a  period  of  fifty-two 
years  ;  it  is  the  fire-drill  more  or  less  ornamented  *  The 
names  given  to  the  cross  which  Quetzalcohuatl  is  said  to  have 
"  planted  "  according  to  Ixtlilxochttl,  —  "  Tonaca-qua-huitl,"  or 
wood  of  the  body  (in  the  sense  of  life),  with  the  other  qualifi- 
cation  of  "Quauh-cahuiz-teotl-Chicahualiztcotl,"  wood  of  the 
god  of  time,  of  the  strong  god,'  —  are  terms  which  the  early 

pp.  7a-78,  and  of  IxtlibtochitI,  Hist,  da  iei  Chiihimtcos,  Kiogitborough,  voL  ix. 
cap.  i.  pp.  105,  Z06.  Sahagun,  Hist.  Genera!,  etc,  vol.  iii.  cap.  xax.  pp.  iis,  113, 
and  vol.  i.  pp.  243,  244,  257-259.  i»  less  tinged. 

1  Durin,  Hisloria,  elc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7a,  73,  Is  possibly  the  earliest  author  who 
connects  Quetzalcohuatl  with  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas. 

*  Compare  the  Oxford  Codex,  Bologna  Codex,  and  Vienna  Cedex,  in  Kings- 
borough's  Antiquities  of  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  The  gradual  transition  from  the  fire- 
dtill  to  a  cross  very  similar  to  the  one  of  Palenqu^,  through  mere  ornamentation, 
is  plainly  visible. 

*  Hilt,  di  los  Chichimicos,  Kingsborough,  vol.  ix.  cap.  i.  pp.  205,  206.  For  the 
etymology  of  the  woids,  see  Molina,  Vocabularia,  ii.  fol.  88,  "quanitl,"  "arbol, 
madero  o  palo  ";  fol.  I2,"cauill,"  "tiempo";  fol.  19,  "chicactic,"  "chicanac," 
"  cesareiia  y  fuerle,  o  persona  anciana  "  ;  fol.  149,  "  Tonacayo,"  "  cuerpo  bumano 
i  nuestra  carne."  According  Co  the  same  author,  i.  fol.  32,  "  crucifixo  "  is  called 
by  the  Indians  by  that  name,  and  also  "  cruztitech  mama; ouhticac,"  and  "  Crux," 
"quaniti  nepanuihtoc."  Tfie  first  is  derived,  of  course,  from  "Cruz,"  from 
"titech,"  fol.  113,  and  from  "  mamafoaltia,"  "  crucificar  o  aspar  i  otro,"  fol.  51. 
It  rs  therefore  the  description  of  the  crucifix  of  the  Church.  The  second, 
from  "  quanilt,"  wood  or  tree,  and  "  nepaniuhca,"  "  castigar  i  otro  con  doblado 
castigo,"  fol.  68,  a  conception  which  has  been  imported  since  the  Conquest. 
The  adoration  of  the  cross  by  the  Indians  of  Mexico  began  at  an  early  day,  and 
spread  with  great  rapidity.  Compare  Motolinla,  Hisloria,  etc.,  Trat.  il.  cap.  ix. 
PP-  137.  138- 

Later  authors  in   Nahuall   have  changed  the   word   for  cross,  01  crudfis. 
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missionaries  framed  to  impress  the  signification  of  the  cru- 
cifix upon  the  Indian  mind.^  The  proper  word  for  cross, 
or  crucifix,  is  simply  colotzin,  little  scorpion  {alacrancitd)^  and 
I  have  heard  it  with  the  addition  of  "  Santa  Cruz/'  often  used 
in  the  district  of  Cholula  by  the  aborigines. 

If  now  we  eliminate  these  foreign  elements,  introduced  by 
and  since  the  Conquest,  the  remainder  leaves  Quetzalcohuatl 
as  a  man  of  note,  whose  memory  was  afterwards  connected 
with  dim  cosmological  notions.  The  basis  of  the  Nahuatl 
creed  was  not  a  "great  spirit "  ;  that  idea  also  filtered  into  it 
through  Christian  teachings.  It  was  that  "  Tonaca-tecutli " 
and  "  Tonaca-cihuatl,**  the  chief  of  "  our  body  "  and  his  wife, 
the  woman  of  "our  body,"  the  life-giving  pair,  engendered 
four  sons,  who  became  the  active  agents  of  creation,  while 
the  parents  themselves  remained  as  "  latent  powers  behind  the 
throne."  ^    These  four  gods  were  not  all  strictly  symbolical  of 

Thus  the  Padre  Ignacio  de  Parrcdes,  Docirifia  Breve^  etc.  (abstract  made  of  his 
Catecismo  Mexicano^  and  reprinted  in  1809),  renders  '*  El  persignum  crucis  "  by 
"  In  Teoyotica  Nemachiotiliztli,"  signifying  "  spiritual  example,"  and  uses  the 
term  "  In  Cruz." 

1  This  is  plainly  stated  by  Torquemada,  MottarchUiy  etc.,  vol.  iii.  lib.  xvi.  cap. 
xxvii.  p.  202 :  "  A  esta  Cruz,  como  no  le  sabian  el  nombre,  llamaron  los  Indios 
Tonacaquahuitl,  que  quiere  decir  madero,  que  d4  el  sustento  de  nuestra  vida ; 
tomada  la  etimologia  del  maiz,  que  llaman  Tonacayutl,  que  quiere  decir :  Cosa  de 
nuestra  carne,  como  quien  dice,  la  cosa,  que  alimenta  nuestro  cucrpo;  y  dixeron 
verdad,  porque  par  voluntad  de  Dios,  que  lo  puso  en  sus  cora9ones,  entendi^ron, 
que  aquella  scnal,  era  cosa  grandiosa,  y  la  commen9aron  d  tener  en  mucha 


reverencia." 


2  The  first  statements  concerning  Nahuatl  mythology,  with  some  degree  of 
precision,  are  found  in  the  Historia  d£  los  Mexicanos  por  sus  Pinturas  (Analesdel 
Museo),  vol.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  86:  "  Paresco  que  tenia  un  dios  4  que  decian  tonaca- 
tectli  el  qual  tomo  por  muger  i  tonacaciguatl  6  por  otro  nombre  cachequecalt, 
los  quales  se  criaron  y  estovyeron  siempre  en  el  trezeno  cielo  de  cuyd  principio 
no  se  supo  jamas  syno  de  su  estado  y  criacion  que  lui  en  el  trezeno  cielo.  Este 
dios  y  diosa  engendraron  quatro  hijos."  There  is  no  mention  of  a  single  su- 
preme being.  Neither  is  any  such  belief  mentioned  by  Motolinia,  nor  by 
G6mara,  nor  Sahagun.  Even  Tobar  and  Durdn  are  silent  on  the  subject.  The 
Anales  de  Oiauhtitlan,  p.  9,  attribute  the  creation  of  the  world  to  Quetzal- 
cohuatl, and  on  p.  15  make  him  direct  his  prayers  to  *' Zitlalihue,  Citlaltonac, 
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Ihe  elements,  though  Quetzalcohuatl  represented  the  air  « 
winds,'  but  each  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  a  particular  tribt' 
Thus  Tezcatlipoca  was  the  chief  god  of  Tezcuco,*  Huitzilo- 

Tonacunhuatl,    Tonacatruhili,    Vc/Uatiiiennui-    Tr.ilbni:in:ir.    Thliichcall.    i]oc 

MgiuiMbuycompreiulb  r.  .  .'       ,,■,.  1 1,  .■.,-,,.  .1., .■..,.■,;  Chiuftinan- 

thnopaniuhcan."  There  u  Dowbere  any  trace  ot  monotbeisro,  nntil  we  oonc  u 
Acocti,  Hittcria  Natural  y  Moral  de  lot  Indias,  1608,  Ub.  t.  cap.  3,  p.  307.  Tilif 
i>  easily  explained.  As  each  tribe  appeared  with  its  tutelar  ddty  at  tbe  bead, 
tliu  leemed  to  imply  original  oionotheirtic  notioitt,  and  it  was  not  WTTirrdi 
after  tbe  first  generation  of  Indiana  had  passed  away,  that  the  tribal  ctdt  rested 
on  an  anterior  one,  whose  baii*  was  doalitj  of  sexes,  and  not  a  mnj^  indindnl 
power.  Thus  Tonacatecuhtli  and  Tonacadhuatl  disappear  the  further  we  (o 
in  tbe  century.  The  Stit^atime  dtiie  ToDclt  dd  CoJUt  Mexkamm,  in  Ifits 
borough,  voL  v,,  indicates  tbe  former  idea  of  a  man  and  wife,  —  tbe  panr  wto 
gave  life,  but  with  variations.  Heudieta,  Hitteria  EicUtkutita  InJimmm,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  L  p.  77,  calls  tbe  first  two  divinities  Citlalatonac  and  Citlalicne,  who  appear 
to  be  identical  with  Tonacatecuhtli  and  Tonacadhuatl,  for  their  txames  indicste 
respectively  "body  lA  the  star"  and  'skirt  ot  the  star."  The  pnrest  Ii>£an 
conceptions  ot  Iheogony,  however,  were  preserved  for  us,  as  far  as  tbe  Nahoat] 
are  concerned,  by  Oviedo,  ^/r/an's  GcntTuI,  lib.  xlii.  cap.  ii.,iii,  pp.  39-60.  These 
are  the  famous  interrogatories  ot  Indians  in  the  year  1538  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  their  creed.  It  results  from  these  interrt^atories  that  the  original 
creative  power  ia  represented,  not  by  one  single  power,  but  by  a  pair,  —  Fam*- 
goslad  or  Tamagostad,  and  Cipactonal  or  Cipalloval,  —  pp.  40,  41,  43,  44.  The 
idea  of  a  supreme  deity  called  "  Tloque  Nahuaque  Ipalneroohuani "  is  conveyed 
by  Torquemada,  Alunarckia,  etc.,  vrji.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  viii.  p.  31,  but  he  speaks,  not 
of  one  god,  but  of  supreme  gods,  using  the  word  as  a  collective  name.  "  No  es 
de  menos  consideracion,  y  adverlencia  saber,  que  csta  condicion.  y  atributo,  que 
los  antiguoB  atribuyeron  i  los  DIoses  Pennies,  estos  nuestrus  Occidentales  dieron 
i  los  que  luvieron  por  Dioses  supremos,  llamandolos  Ttoquenabuaque,  que 
quicrc  dccir,  junto,  <5  par  de  quien  estA  el  s^r  de  lodas  las  cosas,  y  tambien  le 
llamaban  Vpalneraohualoni,  que  quien  decir,  por  quien  vivlinos  y  somos,"  The 
idea  o£  one  single  god  is  first  found  in  Ixtlilxochitl,  llisloria  df  los  Chichimaos, 
cap.  i.  p.  205,  and  he  has  evidently  distorted  and  disfigured  Torquemada,  to 
whose  work  he  subsequently  refers. 

1  We  find  among  the  Nahuatl  of  Nicaragua  a  god  of  the  winds  called 
"  Chiqonaut  y  Hecat "  (Chiconahui^hecatl,  Nine  Winds).  Oviedo,  ffist.  General, 
etc.,  lib.  xlii.  cap.  iii.  p.  51.  In  regard  to  Quetzalcohuatl  the  fact  is  too  frequently 
asserted  to  need  quotations. 

>>  Torquemada,  Monarchla,  etc.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  vii.  p.  lo,  intimates  as  much,  but 
his  predecessor  Mendieta  is  very  positive,  Hiil.  EccUtidiHca,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x. 
pp.  91,9*. 

*  Mendieta,  Hiiloria  EtclesiiiHca,  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  p.  gi.  Juan  Bautista  Pomar, 
Riluian  dt  Tcmoko,  MSS. 
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pochtli  that  of  Mexico,*  Caniaxtli  the  god  of  Tlaxcala,*  and 
Quetzalcohuall  the  principal  divinity  of  Cholula.^  Further- 
more, all  of  them,  and  not  the  last  one  only,  appear  in  native 
tradition  as  historical  personages  ;*  and  in  that  respect  Que- 

1  This  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  quotations.  It  was  recognized  at  an 
early  day,  and  even  the  Hist,  de  los  Mexicanos  por  sus  Pinturas^  cap.  i.  p.  85, 
mentions  it. 

^  Motolinia,  Hhtoriay  etc.,  Trat.  i.  cap.  x.  p.  59.  Id.,  Libro  de  OrOy  MS.,  cap. 
xxvii.  p.  97.  Tobar,  CSdicc  Ramirez^  does  not  speak  of  it,  but  Durdn,  Historia  de 
las  Yndiasy  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxxv.  pp.  126,  127,  is  the  more  positive  about  the 
fact.  Diego  Mufloz  Camargo,  Ilistoire  de  la  Ripublique  de  Tlaxcallan  (French 
translation  in  Nouveiles  AnnaUs  des  Voyages^  1843,  vols,  xcviii.,  xcix.),  pp.  143, 146. 
Finally  I  refer  to  Mendieta,  Hist,  Ecclesidstica^  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  p.  91,  cap.  xvii. 
p.  103 ;  and  to  his  copyist,  Torquemada,  Monarchia^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.  pp.  258, 
259,  cap.  xii.  pp.  265,  266 ;  lib.  x.  cap.  xxxv.  pp.  299,  300. 

*  Andres  de  Tdpia,  Relacion  sobre  la  Conquista,  etc.,  p.  574 ;  El  Conquistador 
Atidnimo,  p.  385. 

*  There  is  not  one  of  these  four  deities  who  is  not  declared  to  have  been  for- 
merly a  human  being,  by  some  author,  or  in  some  tradition.  In  regard  to  Tezca- 
tlipoca  we  have  the  statements  of  Camargo,  Histoire  de  la  Rip,  de  Tlaxcallan,  pp* 
143,  146:  '*On  regarda  aussi  comme  des  dieux  Camaxtli  et  Tezcatlipuca  qui 
vinrent  de  Toccident ;  mais  ces  pretendus  dicux  ^taient  sans  doute  des  enchanteurs 
diaboliques  et  possed(fs  du  demon,  qui  pervertirent  toutes  ces  nations."  Sahagun, 
lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  2,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  pp.  243,  244,  makes  of  him  an  invisible  god, 
but  also  a  medicine  man.  Id.  I/istoria,  cap.  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  etc.,  pp.  245, 
etc.  Very  positively  speaks  Durdn,  Iltstoria^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxix.  p.  75: 
"  Tezcatlipoca  el  qual  finjiendo  ser  baxado  del  cielo  para  aqucl  efecto."  Men- 
dista,  Hist.  Ecclesidstica^  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.  p.  91 :  "V  estos  sin  duda  fu^ron  hombres 
famosos  que  hizieron  algunas  hazai^as  seiialadas  6  inventaron  cosas  nuevas  en 

favor  y  utilidad  de  la  republica Fu^ron  grandcs  y  esforzados  capitanes." 

This  he  applies  to  all  four  divinities  mentioned.  Torquemada,  Monarchhy  etc., 
lib.  vi.  cap.  vii.  p.  20,  etc.  The  Attales  de  Cuauhtitlany  pp.  17,  18,  also  intimate 
that  Tezcatlipoca  had  been  a  man.  In  regard  to  the  three  others,  Huitzilopochtli 
and  Camaxtli  are  often  identified ;  at  all  events  they  are  represented  as  conspicu- 
ous tribal  leaders.    The  same  is  true  of  Quetzalcohuatl  himself. 

But  I  wish  to  mention  here  that  the  two  most  southerly  branches  of  the 
Nahuatl,  both  separated  from  the  main  stock  by  tribes  speaking  a  different 
language,  the  Pi  piles  of  Honduras,  and  the  Niquiras  of  Nicaragua,  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  four  divinities  named,  except  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  whom 
the  former  are  said  to  have  worshipped.  A.  von  Frantzius,  San  Salvador  un 
Honduras  im  Jahre  1576,  1S73,  PP*  4'~44  (German  translation  of  the  Report 
of  Diego  Garcia  dc  Palacio).  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Nicaragua  Indians  knew  of 
Quetzalcohuatl. 
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tzalcohuatl  does  not  form  the  exception  which  has  been 
supposed. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  this  mythological  system 
(the  life-giving  pair  excepted)  was  first  framed  by  Indians, 
who  invented  the  respective  personal  names,  and  that  after- 
wards the  individuals  lived  who  personify  the  same  gods  on 
earth.  Thus  the  struggle  between  Tezcatlipoca  and  Quetzal- 
cohuatl,  expressed  by  their  successive  assumption  of  the  rdU 
of  sun  in  a  violent  manner,  was  not  re-enacted  on  earth, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  struggle  on  earth  which  was 
symbolized  subsequently  by  what  came  to  pass  in  the  higher 
world. ^  Accordingly,  I  believe  that  the  four  principal  gods 
were  deified  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  became  mixed  up 
with  the  vague  ideas  of  natural  forces  and  phenomena,  which 
form  the  only  basis  for  Mexican  theogony ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  historical  personages  preceded,  and  were  the  bases 
of,  the  mythological  ideas.' 

Having  thus  attempted  to  establish  that  Quetzalcohuatl 
was  originally  an  historical  personage,  there  remains  to  be 
considered  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  what  actions 
he  actually  performed.  In  regard  to  his  origin  we  have  the 
following  statements:  — 

I.  That  he  was  the  son  of  Camaxtli,  tutelar  deity  of  Tlax- 
cala,  who  himself  appears  also  to  have  been  a  human  being. 

'  Compare  the  Utes  about  this  siniggle,  as  told  by  Sahagun,  f/iilma,  etc.,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  iv.  to  vii,  and  princi|jally  by  Torquemada,  Mnnarckla,  elc,  lib,  iit.  cap. 
vii.  pp.  i54-!5(j,  lib.  vi.  cap,  vii.  p.  20,  cap.  ixiv.  pp.  48-50,  elc. 

'  Among  the  Indians  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  become  deified.  The  develop- 
mem  of  the  Montciuma  myth  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  is  an 
itistancc  of  this.  This  story  I  have  already  mentioned  in  my  "  Report  on  (he 
Ruins  of  the  Pueblo  of  Pecos"  {Paptrs  cf  Iht  Archaologiial  ItutituU  cf  Aotfrica, 
vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112),  Subaequent  studies  among  the  Q'uerea  Indians,  yet  unpub- 
lished, have  fully  confirmed  the  views  there  e)Epres.sed,  Compare  also  the  story 
of  Hiawatha,  or  Ha-yo-wenl'-hii,  among  the  Iroquois,  L.  H.  Moi^an,  Aaa'iHt 
Society,  p.  IJ7,  and  their  beliefs  about  George  Washington  u  related  by  (be 
aame  author,  Ltagut  of  tht  Iroqimi,  pp.  17S,  17^ 
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2.  That  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs  at  the  former 
home  of  the  aborigines,  and  possibly  born  outside  of  Mexico, 
who  emigrated  into  that  country. 

3.  That  he  was  a  Toltec,  and  as  such  a  native  of  Mexico. 

4.  That  he  preceded  the  Toltecs,  coming  into  Mexico  from 
some  distant  land. 

5.  That  he  came  into  the  country  from  parts  unl^ndkvn, 
while  the  Toltecs  still  existed.  "   -  • 

6.  That  he  came  into  Mexico  from  Yucatam  \ 

If  the  Ce-acatl  of  the  Codex  Zumdrraga  is  the  "second 
Quetzalcohuatl  *'  of  later  documents,  then  the  tradition  that  he 
was  a  son  of  Camaxtli  gains  in  prominence,  since  it  is  also 
told  by  Motolinia,  and  reappears  as  a  tribal  claim  or  boast 
on  the  part  of  the  Tlaxcaltecos.  But  this  latter  circum- 
stance impairs  the  value  of  the  tradition,  inasmuch  as  it  pos- 
sibly may  have  been  derived  from  Tlaxcala,^  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  Motolinfa.  Still  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  Motolinfa  and  Diego  Muftoz  Camargo,  the 
Tlaxcaltecan  interpreter  and  chronicler.  The  latter  makes 
-Quetzalcohuatl  a  son  of  a  woman  of  Teohuiznahuac,  and  of 
Mixcohuatl  Amacohtle,  adding,  **For  that  reason  I  have  stated 
above  that  he  had  come  from  the  North  and  from  Panuco  to 
Tollantzinco  and  Tula,  where  he  was  regarded  as  a  god." ' 
There  is  more  analogy  between  Camargo  and  Torquemada, 

^  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  Ceacatl  with  the  second 
Quetzalcohuatl.  The  Analcs  de  Cuauhtitlatty  p.  13,  call  him  "  Tlamacazqui  ce  acatl 
Quetzalcoatl,"  and  p.  15,  "  Topiltzin  ce  acatl  Quetzalcoatl."  As  Motolinfa  spent 
most  of  his  early  years  in  Mexico  at  Huexotzinco,  where  Camaxtli  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  same  manner  as  at  Tlaxcala  itself,  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  have  collected  and  repeated  the  traditions  and  tales  of  that  tribe  in 
preference  to  others. 

*  Histoire  d€  la  R^publiqne  de  Tlaxcalian^  p.  145.  This  is  also  intimated  by 
the  Anales  de  Cttanhtitlan,  pp.  14,  15 :  "12  cafias,  13  pedernales,  I  cafia,  2  cone- 
jos.  En  este  afto  lleg6  Quetzalcoatl  d  Tulantzinco,  y  d  los  cuatro  de  su  perman- 
nencia  form6  casa  de  quietud  y  descanso,  y  habitaciones  de  tablas  de  niadera. 
Vino  d  salir  en  Cuextlan,  pasando  el  rio  por  medio  de  balsas.'' 
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and  I  have  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  latter  author 
has,  in  many  instances,  literally  copied  the  former.'  Even  if 
■we  add  to  this  the  assertion  of  Motolinfa,  that  Qiietzalcohuall 
settled  also  at  Tlaxcallan,  nothing  positive  is  suggested  except 
the  supposition  that  Tlaxcallon  and  Cholollan  may  originally 
have  been  peopled  by  one  stock. 

That  he  was  ihe  son  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Chicomoztoc 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  born  outside  of  the 
present  territory  of  Mexico,  It  is,  as  yet,  impossible  to  lo- 
cate Chicomoztoc  definitively.  While  many  circumstances 
point  to  its  having  been  far  to  the  north,  there  may  be  quite 
in  much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Thus  the  Codex  Zumir- 
raga  mentions  that  Quetzalcohuatl  was  brought,  as  a  tribal 
idol,  not  from  the  seven  caves,  but  from  Aztlan  and  Culhua- 
can,  which  it  places  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  Mexico.' 

The  notion  that  Quetzalcohuatl  was  a  Toltec  is  supported 
by,- 

1.  The  Codex  Zumdrraga,  which  calls  him  a  chief  of  Tula. 

2.  By  Motolinfa. 

3.  By  the  "  Anales  de  Cuauhtitlan." 

4.  By  the  statements  of  Sahagun. 

5.  By  Camargo  in  part. 

The  great  difficulty  in   this  case  consists  in   ascertaining 

1  Compare  Hiit.  dt  Tlaxeallaa,  pp.  i35-r37,  and  pp.  141-143,  "'tl"  MftarcAla, 
etc.,  Tol.  i.  ])p.  a57-i6o.  Camargo  was  a  contemporary  of  Torquemada's  early 
days.  He  appears  in  the  royal  Cidula  confirming  the  franchises  of  Tlancala 
from  May  ao,  15S5,  as  interpreter,  Infarmeuion  dt  TIaxada,  p.  103 ;  and  again  in 
the  Mtrrid  de  CuauhttanttiiuB,  June  14,  1587,  MSS. 

»  Hilt,  dt  las  MtxUanei  for  tus  Pinturas,  cap.  9-tt,  pp.  91-93.  It  refers  to 
some  Indian  paintings.  The  Ciutdro  histirko-gcrogltficB  de  la  Peregrinocitn  de  lot 
Triitii  Aztecat,  whose  original  is  in  the  National  Museum  at  Mexico,  and  which 
is  reproduced  in  Garcia  y  Cubas's  Allat  Mexicattc,  begins  these  wanderings 
with  "  Coloacan,"fol.  i.  No.  I,  and  fol.  ii.  (e.  e.).  So  Sahagun,  Historia  General, 
etc,  lib.  TL.  cap.  nrix.  pp.  14;,  146,  also  mentions  a  "Culhoacan  "  far  to  the  west. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  quote  here  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  presumable  gec^aphical  sites  <A  both  Culbiucan  and  Chicornottoc 
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who  the  Toltecs  themselves  were.  All  we  can  gather  about 
them  with  safety  is,  that  they  were  a  sedentary  Indian  stock, 
which  at  some  remote  period  of  time  settled  in  portions  of 
Central  Mexico,  as  for  instance  at  Tula,  Tullantzinco,  Teoti- 
huacan,  and  perhaps  Cholula.^  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
their  language,  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  so- 
called  Toltec  names  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  are  in  the 
Nahuatl  idiom,  with  a  few  exceptions,  whose  etymology  and 
interpretation  are  yet  doubtful.  Conspicuous  among  these 
are  the  words  Toltecatl,  Tula  or  Tollan,  and  Cholula  or 
Cholollan.  Nothing  positive  can  be  ascertained  from  older 
sources  in  regard  to  a  Toltec  language.^  The  fact  that  the 
names  of  persons  and  places  are  generally  Nahuatl  is  not 
decisive,  since  the  same  thing  occurs  whenever  an  Indian 
chronicler  belonging  to  that  stock  has  written  about  tribes 
using  a  different  language.     I  refer  to  Tezozomoc  in  regard 

1  All  the  authors  agree  in  stating  that,  at  some  time,  Cholula  was  a  Toltec  set- 
tlement. Camargo  alone  is  not  quite  clear  about  it,  and  Durin,  Historia  de  las 
YndiaSf  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxix.  pp.  73-77,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Toltecs 
were  only  a  band  of  missionaries,  disciples  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  whose  principal 
home  was  Cholula.  He  has  been  followed  in  part  by  Torquemada,  Monarchii, 
etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  255,  and  by  Gregoria  Garcia,  OHt^en  de  ios  Indias  de  el 
Nitevo  Mundoy  2d  edition,  1729,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  262.  (This  statement,  how- 
ever, is  not  from  the  learned  father  himself,  but  from  his  editor,  Barcia.  Com- 
pare the  first  edition,  of  1606.) 

2  Sahagun,  Historia  General^  etc.,  lib.  x.  cap.  xxix.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 13 :  "  Estos  dichos 
Tultecas  eran  ladinos  en  lalengua  mexicana,  aunque  no  la  hablaban  tan  perfecta- 
mente  como  ahora  se  usa."  But  on  p.  144  he  makes  the  distinction  between  the 
"Tultecas,  y  Ios  Mexicanos  6  Nahoas  y  todos  Ios  otros.'*  Ixtlilxochitl,  Quinta 
Relacion^  de  Nopal tzifty  y  el  Discurso  de  sti  vida  y  mtterte^  p.  345  (Kingsborough, 
vol.  ix.),  says  the  Nahuatl  is  a  mixture  of  Tulteco  with  Chichimeco.  But  Saha- 
gun (.see  above)  affirms  that  the  Toltecs  were  also  Chichimecas !  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  I  cannot  recognize  in  them  a  definite  tribe,  but  rather  an  appellative  used 
by  the  Nahuatl  to  designate  dexterous  and  brave  warriors  and  hunters.  The 
confusion  about  them  is  such  that  nothing  else  can  be  derived  from  the  state- 
ments. The  singular  fact  remains  that  the  word  TolteccUl  has  no  positive  ety- 
mology in  the  Nahuatl  idiom,  —  neither  has  the  word  Tollan.  The  latter  is  also 
written  Tollaniy  and  has  a  suspicious  analogy  with  the  Tuloom^  Taloom^  of  the 
Maya.    I  state  this  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  in  future  investigations. 
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to  Michhuacan,^  and  to  Ixtlilxochitl  in  the  case  of  the  Oto- 
mites.^ 

Still,  the  connection  of  Quetzalcohuatl  with  the  Toltecs  is 
so  strongly  insisted  upon,  that  it  cannot  be  discarded  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  fail  to  discover  exactly  who  the  Toltecs 
were.  Then  comes  the  other  statement,  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  that 
he  even  preceded  the  Toltecs  themselves,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  tribes  called  Ohneca  and  Xicalanca, —  though 
probably  not  a  native  of  Mexico.^  Ixtlilxochitl  is  always  a 
very  suspicious  authority,  not  because  he  is  more  confused 
than  any  other  Indian  writer,  but  because  he  wrote  for  an 
interested  object,  and  with  the  view  of  sustaining  tribal 
claims  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  government.  In  the  case 
of  Quetzalcohuatl,  however,  his  statement  is  exempt  from  this 
reproach,  for  he  had  no  interest  in  painting  for  us  a  character 
decorated  with  the  attributes  of  a  Christian  missionary,  at 
work  among  tribes  which  had  no  connection  with  those  whose 
genealogy  he  subsequently  traces.  That  genealogy  begins 
with  the  Toltecs,  and  the  latter  are  not  represented  as  de- 
scended from  the  people  whom  Quetzalcohuatl  is  said  to  have 
taught.  While,  therefore,  this  attempt  at  Christianizing  him 
appears  as  a  growth  of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  the 
Indians  themselves,  this  connection  of  him  with  a  pre-Toltec 
settlement  deserves  careful  consideration.  For  the  present  I 
can  only  mention  it,  reserving  it  for  future  investigations. 

It  is  chiefly  Torquemada  who  has  propagated  the  idea  that 
Quetzalcohuatl  came  into  Mexico  from  some  distant  land,  and 
consequently  as  a  foreigner,  while  the  Toltecs  were  still  in  oc- 
cupation of  the  country.     I  have  already  stated  that  Camargo 

^  Croniiii  Mt-xiciifui^  cap.  Ixiv.  p.  476.  The  name  Mickhtiacan  is  itself  Na- 
huatl.  and  not  Tarasca. 

'^  I/i^t  lUs  ChkhimiijueSy  etc.,  cap.  xiv.  pp.  92,  93,  99,  etc. 

'  Ibid.,  cap  i.  pp.  4  to  7,  and  Kingsborough,  vol.  i.x.  pp.  205,  206;  also  in 
Sumaria  Kclacion  de  la  Htsicria  General^  etc.,  p.  459,  same  volume. 
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may  have  been  one  of  his  authorities ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  also  drew  largely  from  authors  like  Tobar  and  Durdn,  or 
at  least  from  material  similar  to  theirs.^  There  is  in  his  story 
nothing,  except  the  connection  with  the  Toltecs,  that  can 
safely  be  regarded  as  of  historical  value,  or  even  as  of  strictly 
aboriginal  derivation,  unless  the  tale  be  so  construed  as  to  im- 
ply that  Quetzalcohuatl  was  a  native  of  a  former  home  of  the 
tribes,  lying  outside  of  Mexico.  The  Yucatecan  tradition,  as 
given  by  Landa,  merely  refers  to  a  visit  of  Quetzalcohuatl  to 
that  peninsula ;  for  he  says  that  he  came  from  the  west,  or  the 
direction  of  Mexico,  and  that  **  he  returned  to  Mexico  by  the 
same  road,"  or,  according  to  another  version,  "  he  ascended  to 
heaven,"  2  so  that  his  appearance  in  Mexico  cannot  have  been 
subsequent  to  a  supposed  visit  to  Yucatan.  The  Quiche 
tradition  I  have  quoted  for  its  general  resemblance  to  the  the- 
ogonies  of  Nahuatl  origin,  and  not  because  I  regard  such  simi- 
larities as  implying  any  relationship  between  the  two  tribes. 

So  too,  we  must  eliminate  the  notion  of  the  foreign  birth 
of  Quetzalcohuatl,  since  that  would  imply  that  he  belonged 
to  another  race.  This  leaves  him  a  prominent  gifted  Indian 
leader,  who  certainly  preceded  the  coming  of  those  Nahuatl 
tribes  that  subsequently  formed  the  valley  confederacy,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  later  tribe  of  Tlaxcallan.  The  claim  to 
his  origin  accordingly  rests  between  the  so-called  Toltecs  on 
one  side,  and  the  Olmeca  and  Xicalanca  on  the  other. 

Little  can  be  gathered  from  the  tales  about  the  deeds  attrib- 
uted to  him  that  proves  of  any  historical  value,  except  his  con- 
nection with  Tula  and  Cholula.  Even  the  statement  of  his 
long  residence  at  Tollan  becomes  somewhat  liable  to  suspi- 

^  Monarc/tia^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  255,  to  be  compared  with  Cddice  Ramirez^ 
pp.  81,  82,  but  particularly  with  Hist,  de  las  Yfidias,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73  to  77. 

^  Rclacion  dcs  Glioses  de  Yucatan^  p.  29S.  The  Iroquois  have  a  similar  tradi- 
tion concerning  Hiawatha.  Morgan,  Ancient  Society ^  p.  127.  He  ascended  to 
heaven  in  a  white  canoe. 

13 
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cion  from  the  fact  that  Cholula  was  called  Tollan  C/wlollan,  or 
Tollam  CholollajH,  even  after  the  Conquest.^  However,  I  will 
not  dispute  about  what  can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved. 

If  the  two  places  are  distinct,  as  may  be  inferred,  then 
Quetzalcohuatl  appears  at  the  former  as  a  great  "  medicine- 
man " ;2  at  the  latter,  more  in  the  light  of  a  "  sachem."  ^    The 

1  Rojas,  Kelacion  de  Cholula^  MS.,  §  13  :  "A  esta  ciudad  (a  cjuien  di6  titulo  D. 
Luis  de  Vclasco,  vircy  que  fue  dcsta  Nueva  Espana,  por  su  carta  misiva)  Daman 
los  Indies  Tullam  Cholullam  Tlachiuh  altepetl,  y  tambien  pronuncian  Tollam 
Cholollam,  que  Tullam  significa  congrcgacion  de  oficiales  de  diferentes  oficios, 
porque  dicen  que  antiguamentc  en  sola  esta  ciudad  se  usaba  hacer  jarros,  oUas, 
escudillas,  sogas,  zapatos,  y  otros  oficios  que  les  eran  necesarios ;  y  de  aqui 
dicen  los  Indios  antiguos  que  los  demas  pueblos  de  la  comarca  comenzaron  k 
tomar  y  aprender  los  oficios :  y  porque  en  la  lengua  mexicana  toltecatl  quien 
decir  oficial,  se  llam6  Tullam,  que  como  esta  dicho  quiere  decir  congrcgacion 
de  much  OS  oficios.     Esto  dicen  los  Indios  antiguos  y  curiosos,  aunquc  no  falta 
quien  dice  que  Tullam  significa  multitud  de  gentc  congregada  en  uno,  a  similitud 
del  tule,  que  es  la  enca  ycrba,  y  no  parece  ir  fuera  de  camino,  porque  las  armas 
de  esta  ciudad  son  una  mata  espcsa  de  lulc  y  un  cerro  con  una  trompeta  encima. 
Otros  dicen  que  porque  habia  un  prado  de  tulle  junto  adonde  edificaron  el 
cerro  (de  que  adclante  sc  dira)  cuando  poblaron,  lo  poncn  por  armas,  y  tambien 
dicen  los  Indios  que  los  fundadores  dcsta  ciudad  vinieron  de  un  pueblo  que  se 
llama  Tullam,  del  cual  por  scr  muy  lejos  y  habcr  mucho  licmpo,  no  sc  ticne 
noticia,  y  (juc  dc  camino  fundaron  a  Tullam,  12  leguas  de  Mexico,  y  a  Tullantzin- 
co,  tambien  cerca  de  Mexico,  y  que  vinieron  a  parar  a  este  pueblo,  y  tanil)icn  lo 
llamaron  Tullam,  y  esta  opinion  es  la  mas  verosimil  de  todas,  por  ser  cosa  usada 
de  todas  las  naciones  poner  el  nombre  de  su  patria  al  pueblo  que  fundan,  y  espe- 
cialmcnte  lo  haccn  los  Espanoles  en  las  Indias.     Lldmanla  tambien  Cholollam, 
porque  la  ticrra  donde  esta  ciudad  esta  fundada  dicen  se  llamaba  asi  antigua- 
mentc cuando  ellos  vinieron  a  poblar,  y  en  la  lengua  mexicana  Choloan  quiere 
decir  huir,  y  Choloani  huidor  ;  y  entiendcse  que  este  nombre  Ics  pusicron  los 
comarcanos,  como  advenedizos  y  huidores  du  su  ticrra.    Tlachiuh  altepetl  quiere 
decir  hecho   k  mano,  como  lo  es  uno   que  esta  en  esta  ciudad,  scgun  se  dira 
adclante."     In  addition  to  the  word  **  Cholollan  "  or  "Cholollam,"  which  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  documents  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Annies  du  Ctunih- 
tiilan,  ]).  40,  and  Manuel  de  los  Santos  y  Salazar,  Computo  Crouolo^ico  dc  los  Indios 
Afexiainos,  MS.,  "  De  los  Segundos  que  vinieron  d  esta  Nueua  Es])afia,'*  use 
"  Choloyan.''     At  Cholula  itself  I  heard  even  "  Acholoayan." 

'^  Sahagun,  Historia  General^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  243,  cap.  v.  p.  24S; 
lib.  x.  cap.  xxix.  vol.  iii.  p.  112.  The  Atmles  de  Citauhtitlan,  p.  13,  call  him  even 
a  "Tlamacazqui."  This  word,  commonly  translated  by  "  priest,'*  is  derived  from 
Tlnma,  "medico  6  curujano."     Molina,  I'oadmlan'o^  ii.  fol.  125. 

8  Kojas,  Relacion  de  Cholitla,  M.S.,  §  14. 
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Codex  Zumdrraga,  however,  makes  of  Ce-acatl  a  great  warrior, 
or  war-chief.^  Neither  of  the  three  offices  is  incompatible 
with  the  two  others.  But  we  feel  warranted  in  suggesting 
that  his  career  began  in  the  present  State  of  Hidalgo,  and 
that  there  he  became  the  leader  of  a  migration.  His  first 
stay  was  at  Tula  and  Tulantzinco,  two  pueblos  lying  almost 
on  the  same  meridian,^  and  from  the  outset  he  moved  south- 
ward. But  there  are  two  versions  as  to  his  route.  The  ear- 
liest, that  of  the  Codex  Zumdrraga,  supported  by  Motolinfa 
and  Camargo,  makes  him  travel  to  Cholula  by  the  way  of 
Tlaxcala,^  and  finally  settle  at  the  former  place.  Subsequently 
he  travels  thehce  to  Cozcatlan  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
State  of  Puebla.  The  later  reports,  contained  in  the  annals  of 
Cuauhtitlan,  and  especially  in  Sahagun,  and  which  are  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  Durdn,  represent  this  journey  as  a  flight  by 
a  somewhat  different  route.  The  itinerary  preserved  by  Sa- 
hagun names  the  following  places,  after  leaving  Tula  :  Cuauh- 
titlan, Cuahpa,  the  Cumbre  between  the  two  volcanoes,*  and 
finally  Tecamachalco.  Thence  he  moved  towards  Tlapallan, 
which  place  Sahagun  locates  on  the  sea-coast.  In  order  to 
reach  Tecamachalco  from  the  Cumbre,  he  must  have  passed 
through  Cholula  ;  but  the  Franciscan  chronicler  does  not 
mention  that  name.  Both  versions  therefore  in  the  main 
agree,  and  even  Ixtlilxochitl  concurs  in  stating,  that  Quetzal- 
cohuatl's  principal  stay  was  at  Cholula,  whence  he  went  to 
the  eastward ;  that  is,  in  the  direction  in  which  Tecamachalco 
and  Cozcatlan  lie  from  Cholula. 


^  Hist,  de  los  Mexicanos  por  sus  Pinturas^  cap.  viii.  p.  91. 

2  Both  places  are  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo. 

8  Motolinia,  Libro  dc  Oro^  cap.  xxv.  p.  130 :  **  Y  sali6  d  edificar  las  provincias 
de  Tlaxcalla,  Huexucinco,  Cholollan." 

*  The  description  is  very  positive.  Hist.  General^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  vol.  i. 
p.  258  :  "  Yendose  de  camino  Quetzal coatl,  mas  adelante  al  pasar  entre  las  dos 
Sierras  del  Volcdn  y  la  Sierra  nevada.'* 
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The  Codex  Zumdrraga,  Motolinla,  anci  even  Fray  Ger6n- 
imo  de  Mendieta,^  following  him,  attribute  the  foundation  of 
Cholula  to  Quetzalcohuatl,  Sahagun,  as  above  stated,  docs 
not  mention  the  place,  but  the  southerly  migration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Tulla,  to  which  he  so  minutely  refers,  led  them, 
according  to  his  itinerary,  directly  to  the  site.  The  slateraeni 
that  he  founded  Chohila  is  also  made  by  Tapia  and  Rojas. 
But  all  these  stories  are  not  very  clearly  told,  and  the  authori- 
ties arc  not  always  consistent  with  themselves.  If  now  we 
consider  that  Camargo  as  well  as  Ixtlihochill,  two  authors 
who  have  little  if  anything  in  common,  both  assert  that  Cho- 
lula was  peopled  when  Quetzalcohuat!  came,  the  suggestion 
that  the  Olmcca  and  Xicalanca  were  its  original  settlers  be- 
comes a  subject  for  future  historical  investigation.  For  the 
present  I  can  only  refer  to  a  few  points  bearing  upon  it. 

Camargo  gives  us  an  itinerary  of  these  two  tribes.  They 
descended  through  the  valley  of  Mexico  until  they  came  south 
of  the  Popocatepetl  at  Tochimiico,  thence  moved  up  north- 
ward, hugging  the  eastern  slopes  of  both  volcanoes,  passing 
Calpan,  Huexotzinco,  and  finally  settling  on  the  present  ter- 
ritory of  Tlaxcala  ;  Santa  Marfa  Natfvitas,  a  village  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Tlaxcaltecan  hills  and  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Rio  Atoyac,  being  their  most  southerly  settle- 
ment.^ Thus  they  went  completely  around  the  tribal  range 
of  Cholula,  as  it  was  in  1519.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why 
they  should  have  taken  such  a  route,  leaving  the  fertile  and 
attractive  plain  untouched,  which  was  of  easier  access  to 
them  than  the  region  of  Tlaxcala,  unless  we  suppose  that 
Cholula  was  then  already  occupied. 

Motolinfa  gives  another  version  of  the  settlements  of  the 

1  Historia  E(el/iiistica  Indiana,  lib.  ii.  Cap.  vil.  p.  86. 

'  Fragminlei  dt  Hhioria  Mfxkana,  etc.,  pp.  13,  14,  copied  l)y  Torquemad*, 
Monarchla,  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  p.  257. 
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Olmeca  and  Xicalanca,  stating  that  they  occupied  the  site 
where  the  city  of  Puebla  now  stands,^  perhaps  intending  at  the 
same  time  to  imply  that  Cholula  was  included  in  that  estab- 
lishment. Finally,  Ixtlilxochitl  makes  them  land  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  and  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Atoyac,  before  the 
arrival  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  and  long  previous  to  the  coming  of 
the  Toltecs,  —  mentioning  Cholula  as  an  Olmec,  or  Xicalanca 
pueblo.2  It  is  clear  that  no  certainty  can  be  attained  from 
such  reports  as  these.  Possibly  the  least  unsafe  surmise  may 
be,  that  a  settlement,  perhaps  of  Olmeca,  existed  at  Cholula 
when  Quetzalcohuatl  reached  it,  who  was  the  leader,  or  one  of 
the  leaders,  of  an  Indian  tribe  of  sedentary  character  and  cus- 
toms. That  tribe  or  band  may  have  been  driven  from  Tula 
by  intertribal  warfare  among  people  of  the  same  linguistic 
stock,^  before  its  settlement  at  Cholula.  If  there  were  any 
inhabitants  in  that  region  previously,  the  mild  and  peaceable 
character  attributed  to  Quetzalcohuatl  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  two  stocks  intermingled  without  previous  hostilities. 
This  may  have  been  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  nu- 
merical power  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  new-comers.  If  Cho- 
lula was  inhabited  previous  to  the  coming  of  Quetzalcohuatl, 
then  the  traditions  about  his  life  and  acts  there  point  to  the 
natural  results  of  the  intermingling  of  a  group  of  village  In- 
dians of  a  higher  order  settling  among  a  tribe  in  a  lower  stage 
of  culture. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  coming  of  Quetzalcohuatl  are 

^  Historia,  etc.,  Epistola  Proemial,  p.  7.  Also  GiSmara,  Segtinda  Parte  de  la 
CrSnica,  etc.,  p.  432  ;  but  he  only  mentions  "  Ulmecatlh,'*  and  makes  "  Xica- 
lancatlh  "  settle  on  the  coast. 

^  Hist,  de  los  Chichimecos  (Kingsborough,  vol.  ix.),  cap.  i.  pp.  205,  206.  Su- 
maria  Relacton  de  la  Historia  General^  etc.,  p.  459. 

8  This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  Historia  de  los  Mexicanos  por  sits  Ptrtturas^ 
c:vp.  viii.  p.  91 ;  by  Sahagun,  Historia  General,  etc.,  lib.  x.  cap.  xxix.  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 
Anales  de  Cuau/ttitlan,  p.  17.  Torquemada»  Monarchla^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  pp. 
255,  256 ;  lib.  vi.  cap.  vii.  p.  20,  etc. 
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stated  to  have  been  the  introduction,  or  more  likely  the  im- 
provement, of  the  arts  of  pottery,  of  weaving,  of  stonework, 
and  of  feather- work,  the  organization  of  government  after  a 
higher  type,  and  the  introduction  of  a  mode  of  worship  free 
from  human  sacrifice.^ 

All  this  progress  would  naturally  result  from  the  admixture 
of  a  higher  class  of  sedentary  Indians  with  those  of  a  lower 
grade,  except  only  the  last-named  feature,  the  abolition  of 
human  sacrifice.^ 

Neither  the  Codex  Zumdrraga,  nor  Motolinfa,  nor  the 
Cuauhtitlan  manuscript  (as  far  as  I  have  it),  mentions  this 
humane  disposition  ;  Tapia  and  Sahagun,  however,  are  very 
positive  about  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  equally  certain  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  idol  Quetzalcohuatl  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  sacrifice  of  a  man,  whose  flesh  was  afterwards 
cooked  and  eaten  !*  Still,  this  is  not  absolute  proof  that  the 
historical  personage  may  not  have  been  himself  opposed  to 
such  atrocities,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  more  humane 
views  were  the  cause  of  the  strife  which  drove  him  from  Tula. 
Such  a  strife,  it  appears,  continued  to  follow  him  even  to  Cho- 
lula,*  for  all  the  authorities  are  unanimous  in  assigning  to 
the  close  of  his  earthly  career  another  locality,  namely,  the 
mythical  land  of  Tlapallan. 

^  Motolinia,  Historia^  etc.,  Epistola  Proemial,  p.  10.  Anahs  de  Cuauhtitlan^ 
pp.  14,  15,  16.  Sahagun,  JJistoria  General^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  vol.  i.  pp.  243,  244; 
lib.  X.  cap.  xxix.  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 12, 1 13.  Tapia,  Relacion,  etc.,  p.  574.  Rojas,  Relacion^ 
etc.,  MS.,  §  14.  Tobar,  CSdice  Ramirez,  pp.  81,  82.  Duran,  Historia^  etc.,  vol.  ii. 
cap.  Ixxix.  pp.  72-77.  Mendicta,  Historia  EccUsidstica^  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  p.  86; 
cap.  X.  p.  92 ;  cap.  xiv.  pp.  97,  98. 

2  The  A  nail's  dc  Cuauhtitian^  j).  26,  even  say:  "  Sin  embargo  de  que  algunos 
ancianos  aseguran  que  csta  inhumanidad  se  practicaba  ya  desdc  el  tiempo  del  otro 
Quetzalcoatl,  llamatlo  Ce-acatl."  This  looks  like  attributing  to  Quetzalcohuatl 
the  introduction  of  these  sacrifices. 

'  Tobar,  C6Jicc  Ramirez,  cap.  iv.  p.  1 18.  Duran,  Historia  de  los  Yndias,  vol.  ii. 
cap.  Ixxxiv.  p.  121. 

*  This  story  is  related  by  Torquemada,  Monarchia,  etc.,  lib  iii.  cap.  vii.  pp. 
255,  256. 
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I  do  not  feel  justified  in  speculating  upon  the  whereabouts 
of  Tlapallan/  and  will  only  say  that  most  of  the  authorities 
place  it  on  the  sea-coast,  and  generally  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
But  the  Zumarraga  manuscript  and  the  Cuauhtitlan  annals 
make  him  die  there,  and  Motolinfa  himself  is  silent  as  to  his 
departure  by  sea.  That  story  is  told  in  full,  first  by  Saha- 
gun,  Duran,  and  Tobar. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  uncertainty  about  the  close  of 
his  life  had  contributed  greatly  towards  his  deification.  Of 
the  latter  there  is  no  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  he 
was  worshipped  as  God  of  the  Air  or  Wind.  Why  he  should 
have  been  chosen  for  that  rdle  is  a  subject  open  to  wide  specu- 
lations, which  are  beyond  the  domain  of  history.  Still,  to  one 
who,  like  myself,  has  watched  for  some  time  the  atmospheric 
phenomena  at  Cholula,  one  slight  observation  may  perhaps 
be  permitted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  damaging  wind-storm,  the 
tremendous  hurricane,  which  Quetzalcohuatl  is  made  to  repre- 
sent, but  the  beneficial  rain-winds,  "  which  sweep  the  path 
for  the  rain-clouds,"  upon  whose  timely  descent  so  much  of 
the  future  of  the  horticultural  Indian  depends.  These  clouds, 
as  I  have  already  said,  arise  in  a  semicircle  along  the  great 
mountain  peaks,  from  the  Malinche  to  the  Popocatepetl,  en- 
compassing those  portions  of  the  horizon  whence,  according 
to  either  version  above  related,  Quetzalcohuatl  descended  to- 
wards Cholula.  May  there  not,  therefore,  be  some  natural 
connection  between  the  tradition  and  the  physical  phenomena 
related } 

The  influence  which  Quetzalcohuatl  is  represented  as  hav- 

^  Without  attaching  any  importance  to  it,  I  will  suggest  that  Tlapallan  might 
be  derived  from  Tlapaiii,  "  color  para  pintar,  6  cosa  tefiida."  Molina,  Vocabu- 
lario^  ii.  fol.  130.  It  would  then  mean  the  "  land  of  paint."  Such  a  designation 
might  imply  vegetable  as  well  as  mineral  paints,  because  the  Indians  used  both. 
Hut  the  AiiaUs  de  Cuauhtitlan  give  other  names  besides  (p.  21). 
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ing  exercised  on  the  tribe  of  CholulaL  is  such  as  would  natu- 
rally spring  from  Indians  of  the  highest  class,  both  in  respect 
to  habits  and  to  social  organization.  In  religion,  the  worship 
of  his  person  finally  became  the  leading  feature,  making  him 
the  tutelar  deity  of  Cholula. 

Whatever  changes  the  immigration,  as  whose  central  figure 
Quetzalcohuatl  stands,  may  have  wrought,  these  were  perhaps 
not  obliterated,  though  they  may  have  been  materially  im- 
paired, by  subsequent  events  previous  to  the  Conquest  Of 
such  later  changes  there  are  distinct  traces. 

Camargo  asserts  that  the  Cholullans,  Huexotzincas,  and 
Tlaxcallans  "  were  all  of  the  same  race  and  of  the  same  fam- 
ily.'* ^  It  is  certain  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  they 
all  spoke  the  Nahuatl  language.  But  the  coming  of  the 
Nahuatl  tribes  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  last 
"irruption**  of  Indians  into  that  part  of  Mexico  comprising 
the  present  States  of  Puebia  and  Tlaxcala,^  and  the  fact  that 
their  language  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  certainly 
supports  this  view,  although  it  does  not  make  it  absolutely 
certain.  There  exist  various  versions  of  this  coming  of  the 
Nahuatl,  but  the  earliest  ones  are  almost  hopelessly  confused. 
Motolinia  briefly  states  that  the  Tlaxcaltecos  came  from  the 
northwest.^     Tobar,  however,  relates  that,  when  they  reached 

*  Hist,  de  la  Kepublique  df  T'axcaUan,  p.  1S4. 

^  The  Chichimccas  arc  commonly  regarded  as  having  preceded  the  Nahuatl. 
But  I  fail  to  discover  in  this  word  anything  more  than  a  general  term,  a  surname 
or  a  nickname.  While  the  ap|u*llativcs  Olmecatl,  Toltecatl,  Otomitl,  Nahuatl, 
define  linguistic  stinrks  or  specific  tribes,  Chichimecatl  is  indiscriminately  made 
to  signify  a  savage,  a  good  hunter,  or  a  brave  warrior.  I  therefore  cannot  recog- 
nize a  Chichimecan  ])eriiHl  in  ancient  Mexico.  The  Nahuatl  of  Tlaxcala  them- 
siclves  are  also  callevl  Chichimecos,  or  Teochichimecos.  Torquemada,  Monar- 
chia^  etc.,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  p.  V>;  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  pp.  25S  to  269. 
Sahagun,  //;"//.  (7«»/ct.j/,  etc..  lib.  x.  cap.  xxix.  vol.  iii.  p]>.  1 15-120,  147, even  includes 
the  Toltecs  among  the  Chichimec^^.  .Vt  the  lime  vM  the  Conquest,  the  Northern 
trily^s,  on  acct>uni  of  their  more  roving  character,  were  also  called  Chichimecos 
by  the  Mexicans,  irresi-'cctive  of  their  language. 

•  //rV.Vrr'.:,  etc..  Epist.  IVxTmial.  p.  11. 
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the  lands  east  of  the  volcanoes,  they  found  them  occupied  by 
giants.  These  they  exterminated,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country.  Durin  is  still  more  detailed.  He  not  only  mentions 
the  giants  as  occupying  Tlaxcala  and  Cholula  together  with 
the  site  of  Puebla,  but  says  the  Cholultecas  exterminated 
them,  and  that  they  were  called  **  Quiname."  In  another 
place  he  intimates  that  these  giants  had  built  the  so-called 
"  Pyramid  "  of  Cholula,  which  Sahagun  i^ositively  affirms,  stat- 
ing also  that  the  Toltecs  were  of  more  than  ordinary  size. 
All  this  tends  to  show  that  the  Nahuatl,  when  they  immi- 
grated into  the  present  State  of  Puebla  by  way  of  Tlaxcala, 
overthrew  a  Toltec  tribe  then  occupying  Cholula.^     In  this 


^  Early  mention  of  these  giants  is  found  in  the  AnaUs  de  Cuauhtitlan^  p.  24, 
where  "  los  barbaros  TlatlatccoUo,  de  Cuextlampa  quizaco,*'  are  noticed.  Still 
they  are  not  positively  called  giants.  An  earlier  notice  of  them,  as  yet  unprinted, 
is  found  in  the  MS.  of  Motolinfa,  Libra  de  Oro^  cap.  xxviii.:  "  El  segutido  sol  dicen 
nahui  ocelotl ;  perecio  cayendo  el  cielo  sobre  la  gente  y  los  mat6  a  todos,  y  cuen- 
tan  que  en  aquella  edad  y  sol  segundo  fucron  los  gigantes,  y  que  de  aquellos  son 
los  grandes  hucsos  que  dije  que  ahora  se  hallan  en  las  minas  y  en  otras  partes 
debajo  de  la  tierra."  This  agrees  with  the  Hist,  di  los  Mexicanos  por  sus  Pinturas^ 
cap.  iii  p.  87,  cap.  iv.  p.  88,  in  substance,  though  not  precisely,  —  whereas  it  is 
almost  literally  contained  in  Gomara,  Seg.  Parte  de  la  CrSnica^  etc.,  p.  431.  The 
earliest  connection  of  the  tale  with  Cholula  is  probably  by  Fray  Pedro  de  los 
Rios  in  1566,  as  reported  in  the  Spie^^azione  delle  Tavole  del  Codice  Mexicano^ 
Kingsb.  vol.  v.  pp.  165,  166.  It  is  afterwards  repeated  by  Tobar,  Cod.  Ramirez^ 
p  21;  and  with  fuller  details  by  Durin,  Historian  etc.,  vol.  i.  cap.  i.  pp.  6,  7; 
cap.  ii.  pp.  13-15.  Sahagun,  Historia,  etc.,  lib.  x.  cap.  xxix.  vol.  iii.  pp.  112,  141, 
is  very  positive.  The  tale  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  clearly  founded  on  the 
existence  of  fossil  remains  of  large  size,  and  as  such  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  formation  of  "  Historical  Traditions  and  Myths  of  Observation,**  as  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  in  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind^  1878, 
cap  xi.  pp.  32-34.  Bcmal  Diez,  Historia  Verdadera,  etc.,  1795,  ^^^'  ^-  P-  35°»  ^* 
very  properly  quoted  by  him.  But  it  becomes  interesting  to  study  the  names  by 
which  the  Nahuatl  called  these  supposed  monsters.  The  Cuauhtitlan  MS.  uses 
"  tlatlacatecollo  Ixcuiname."  The  first  word  is  easily  decomposed  into  "  tlatlaca," 
men,  and  " tecolatl," owl, thus  indicating  the  conception  of  "demon"  or  "devil,** 
attached  by  the  Nahuatl  to  the  term  of  "  tlacatccolotl,"  man-owl.  The  second  is 
derived  from  '*  Ixachi,*'  much  or  numerous,  and  "  Quinametli,**  giant.  Molina, 
Vocabidario,  ii.  fol.  44,  and  i.  fol.  65.  The  same  author  also  calls  giants  "  tla- 
caneyac,"  great  men.     I  cannot  find,  in  the  Nahuatl  langu.igc,  any  explanation  of 
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instance  the  reverse  of  what  had  happened  at  the  time  of 
Quetzalcohuatl  took  place :  a  more  barbarous  tribe  succeeded 
to  one  higher  advanced  in  culture,  and  the  result  was  a 
blending  of  the  customs  of  both,  while  the  tribal  worship  of 
Quetzalcohuatl,  now  formally  converted  into  adoration  of  the 
atmospheric  elements,  remained  as  before. 

This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  Nahuatl  incursion  was 
of  a  warlike  nature.  But  although,  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
hereafter  state,  I  incline  to  this  belief,  still  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  change  was  effected  by  force.  That  the  worship  of 
Quetzalcohuatl  shoyild  have  survived  a  military  conquest  is 
not  very  probable.  Still,  here  the  peculiar  relations  come  in 
between  Camaxtli  and  Quetzalcohuatl.  The  tribal  boast  of 
Tlaxcala,  that  its  tutelar  deity  was  father  to  the  tutelar  god 
of  Cholula,  indicates  the  former  inferiority  of  the  latter ;  and 
while  that  relation  was  apparently  soon  changed,  as  regards 
intertribal  connection,  remnants  of  it  may  have  been  left  in 
forms  of  worship  and  in  mythological  tales. 

The  settlement  of  Nahuatl  Indians  on  the  site  of  Cholula  is 
the  last  great  change  in  the  history  of  that  tribe  previous  to 
the  Conquest ;  but  when  that  event  occurred  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  determine.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  establish  a 
definite  chronology  running  farther  back  from  the  Conquest 
than  two  centuries,  and  even  within  that  period  but  very  few 

the  word  "  Quinametli,*'  plural  "  Quiname."  It  looks  like  a  foreign  term.  Rios, 
Spiegazione  delle  Tavole^  p.  165,  calls  the  giants  "  tzocuillixeque,"  and  Ixtlilxochitl, 
Hist,  des  Chichint^qties,  etc.,  p.  3,  "  Quimametzin  Tzocuilhioxime."  Tezozomoc, 
Crdnica,  etc.,  cap.  cviii.  p.  692,  calls  human  monsters  "  Tezocuilyexique  y  por 
otro  nombre  Cenleyexique."  Dr.  Valentini  has  suggested  to  me  the  possibility 
that  the  word  "  quiname "  may  originally  have  been  *'  Maya,"  that  is,  a  cor- 
ruption of  "  uinac  "  or  "  uinic,'*  man,  with  the  Mexican  plural  "  me  "  attached, 
thus  signifying  a  corruption  of  men  ('*  uinac-me  "  changed  into  **quina-me  "). 
If  this  suggestion  should  be  confirmed,  it  would  resolve  the  tale  of  the  '*  giants  " 
into  a  former  settlement  of  Maya  Indians  at  Cholula,  the  recollection  of  which 
was,  through  a  "  myth  of  observation,"  subsequently  transformed  into  the  tradi- 
tion of  a  colossal  or  monstrous  people. 
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dates  have  been  satisfactorily  fixed.  No  sooner  were  the 
Nahuatl  established  at  Cholula,  however,  than  we  have,  up  to 
the  time  of  Cortes,  a  series  of  inter-tribal  feuds,  Cholula  fight- 
ing against  Tlaxcala  and  Huexotzinco,  or  in  alliance  with  one 
of  these  against  the  other.  Towards  the  latter  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  Mexicans  and  confederates  appeared  in  the 
valley  of  Atlixco,  threatening  both  Cholula  and  Huexotzinco ; 
whereupon  Cholula  appears  in  alliance  with  Tlaxcala  against 
the  valley  confederacy,  and  finally  in  armed  array  against  the 
Tlaxcaltecos  and  inclining  towards  the  tribes  of  the  Mexican 
valley.     Thus  Cortes  found  them  in  1519.^ 

To  ascribe  to  Quetzalcohuatl  the  introduction  of  forms  of 
worship  at  Cholula  may  therefore  be  very  proper,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  under  the  influence  of  subsequent  immigra- 
tion, these  forms  remained  unaltered.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
worship  of  his  tribe  excluded  human  sacrifice,  then  a  great 
change  took  place  during  the  Nahuatl  period.  A  cursory 
notice  of  the  form  under  which  the  Cholultecos  represented 
Quetzalcohuatl  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  adored  him,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Sahagun  simply  states  that  this  idol  was  always  lying  on 
the  ground,  covered  with  robes  ;  that  the  face  was  ugly,  the 
head  long  and  bearded.^  Tobar  and  Durdn  give  more  details, 
and  the  latter  says :  **  This  idol  was  of  wood,  and  had  the 
appearance  which  the  painting  presents ;  that  is  to  say,  it  had 
the  entire  body  of  a  man  and  the  face  of  a  bird  with  a  red 

^  For  a  very  confused,  though  detailed,  description  of  these  feuds,  I  refer  to 
Attains  d£  Cuauhtitlan^  and  to  Camargo,  Fragmenios^  etc.,  pp.  42-91,  etc.  Some 
details  are  also  in  Duran,  Historian  etc.,  vol.  i.  cap.  Ivii.,  lix.,  Ix.,  etc.,  in  Tezozomoc, 
Cronica^  etc.,  cap.  xcvi.,  xcix.,  etc.,  and  Diego  Panes  y  Abellan,  Thcatro  de  Nueba 
Espaha,  etc.,  MS.,  vol.  ii.  fol.  27,  43,  150. 

2  Historia  General,  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  p.  243.  Rojas,  Relacion  de  Chdula^ 
MS.,  confirms,  or  perhaps  copies,  this  statement.  The  writings  of  Father  Ribeira 
were  known  to  Spanish  officials  in  1581,  although  not  published.  He  died  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1 590,  and  the  manuscript  of  his  Historia  was  completed  prior 
to  1570. 
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bilU  on  which  grew  a  crest  with  warts  like  a  Peruvian  duck. 
The  bill  also  had  a  row  of  teeth,  and  the  tongue  hanging 
out.  From  this  beak  to  the  middle  of  the  face  there  was 
yellow  paint,  and,  besides,  a  black  band  from  the  eyes  down 
around  the  biirV 

The  festival  of  Quetzalcohuatl  is  stated  by  Durdn  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  3d  of  February.  Forty  days  previously  a 
slave  was  selected,  who  must  be  in  perfect  health  and  of  fault- 
less body.  He  was  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  idol, 
and  after  having  been  carefully  bathed,  and  kept  in  "honorable 
confinement"  as  an  object  of  worship  for  that  length  of  time, 
he  was  sacrificed  at  midnight.  The  heart  was  tendered  to  the 
moon,  and  afterwards  thrown  at  the  idol,  and  the  body  cut 
up,  cooked,  and  publicly  devoured.  This  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  festival  was  celebrated  at  Mexico,  where  Quetzal- 
cohuatl was  much  less  worshipped  than  at  Cholula ;  still, 
Tobar  leads  us  to  infer  that  at  Cholula  a  similar  sacrifice  was 
performed.^ 

Motolinfa  mentions  a  great  festival  which  took  place  at 
Cholula  every  fourth  year,  preceded  by  long  fasts  and  tor- 
tures self-inflicted  upon  various  parts  of  the  body,  sufficient  to 
draw  blood.  The  same  author  speaks  of  reciprocal  relations 
between  Cholula  and  Tlaxcala  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivals 
of  Camaxtli  and  of  Quetzalcohuatl.^ 

It  is  noteworthy  that  some  of  the  older  writers  attribute* 
to  Quetzalcohuatl  the  invention  of  those  self-tortures  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  were  so  common  among  the 
Nahuatl  Indians  of  Mexico*     The  custom,  however,  of  fast- 
ing and  subjecting  one's  self  to  pain  is  and  was  in  general 

*  Historic  di  las  Yndias^  etc »  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ix.xxiv.  p.  119.     Lam.  6,  Tral.  2". 

*  Ci\iice  Kamircz,  Tral.  ii.  cap.  iv.  pp.  147,  14S.  IiLsti>ria  de  las  y'ndias  de 
Nueua  Esf^aha^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Lxxxiv.  pp.  119-121. 

*  I/istona,  etc,  Trat.  i.  cap.  xi.  pp.  60-62.     Libro  dtr  (V«\  cap.  xxvii.  p.  97. 

*  Sahagun.  ///>/.  G^'fu-ral^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  244;  lib.  x.  cap.  xxix. 
vol.  iii.  p.  112.    Ixtlilxochitl,  Hist,  dt'  Av  C^/iW/mAv/,  pp.  205,  206,  etc. 
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use  among  Indians  as  a  preparation  for  the  office  of  *'  medi- 
cine-man,"^ which  could  only  be  obtained  by  severe  trials  of 
that  sort.  The  appellation  of  "priest"  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  older  writers,  and  has  prevailed  ever  since.  His 
main  duty,  besides,  consisted  in  offering  himself  up  in  behalf 
of  the  tribe.  The  assertion,  therefore,  that  Quetzalcohuatl 
invented  such  a  practice,  while  it  cannot  be  totally  disproved, 
still  appears  of  doubtful  probability. 

About  the  organization  of  a  so-called  priesthood  at  Cholula 
by  Quetzalcohuatl,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  form  any  con- 
clusion.2  Gabriel  de  Rojas  has  the  most  details  on  the 
subject  of  that  organization,  and  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
translate  his  statements  here  without  vouching  for  their  entire 
correctness  :®  — 

"The  Indians  of  this  city  were  free,  acknowledging  obe- 
dience to  no  external  authority  or  cacique.  They  governed 
themselves  by  two  principal  men,  called  Aquiach  and  Tlalchi- 
ach.  The  coat  of  arms  of  Aquiach  was  an  eagle,  and  that  of 
TIalchiach  a  tiger,  which  is  the  fiercest  animal  of  this  land ; 
signifying  thereby,  that,  as  the  eagle  is  over  the  birds,  and  the 
tiger  over  the  beasts,  so  were  the  two  mentioned  above  all 
the  others.  These  two  Indians  were  in  the  chief  temple  of 
the  city,  called  Quetzalcoatl  (where  the  convent  now  is).  This 
temple  was  founded  in  honor  of  a  captain  who  led  the  people 
of  this  city  to  settle  here  in  ancient  times,  from  very  remote 
parts  in  the  west,  of  which  nothing  certain  is  known,  and  that 

^  Tlamacazqui,  from  Tlama,  physician  or  doctor. 

2  I  am  unable  to  find  any  direct  proof  of  the  fact  believed  by  manv,  that  one 
of  the  medicine-men  bore  the  title  of  Quetzalcohuatl.  There  are  indications  of 
it,  however,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible.  Something  similar  took  place  among 
the  Iroquois.  The  second  and  third  sachemships  of  the  Mohawks,  Ha-yo- 
wcnt'-ha  (Hiawatha)  and  Da-ga-no-we'-da,  were  filled  but  once,  and  by  the 
mythical  personages  so  named.  But  the  titles  remained  alwavs  afterwards. 
Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  p.  131.  Also  the  title  of  "  Atotarho,**  of  the  Onondagas. 
Parkman,  The  Jesuits  in  Xarth  America^  Introduction,  pp.  liv.  and  Iv. 

8  Relacim  iic  Cholula,  MS.,  §  14. 
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captain  was  called  Quetzalcoatl,  and  when  he  died  they  built 
a  temple  to  him.  In  that  temple  there  were,  besides  the  said 
two  Indians,  a  great  number  of  religious  men,  who  had  to  be 
chosen  from  the  nobles  of  one  single  quarter  of  this  city, 
which  was  called  Tianquiznahuac,  and  to-day  is  named  S, 
Miguel.^  Whenever  these  took  the  vows  of  religion,  they 
offered  up  all  or  most  of  their  property  to  the  temple  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  inmates  ;  and  having  once  entered  the 
order,  it  was  not  allowed  to  them  to  go  out  of  it  any  more. 
If  they  were  married,  they  might  go  home  at  nightfall  to  sleep 
with  their  wives,  but  whenever  at  midnight  a  tnimpet,  made 
of  a  long  calabash,  was  blown,  they  gathered  at  the  temple, 
where  they  remained  in  prayer  a  certain  time,  casting  incense 
before  the  image  of  Quetzalcoatl.  That  image  was  within  the 
temple,  of  full  size,  and  with  a  long  beard.  They  prayed  to  it 
to  give  them  good  rains,  health,  and  peace  in  their  common- 
wealth. The  remainder  of  the  time  they  passed  in  the  tem- 
ple, whither  they  carried  food  from  their  houses,  and  every 
twenty  days  they  all  came  together  in  the  temple  and  ate  in 
common.  To  those  who  newly  entered  the  order  was  given 
a  black  cape,  which   they  were  four  years ;  after  that  time 

# 

another  cape  of  black  and  red  colors ;  this  they  wore  four 
years  more,  at  the  close  of  which  they  received  a  black  cape 
with  red  border  for  four  years ;  then  again  a  black  and  red 
cape  ;  and  when  these  three  -  courses  of  four  years  each  were 
past,  they  received  black  capes  again,  which  they  wore  for  the 
rest  of  their  days,  except  the  oldest  of  the  order,  whose 
dresses  were  red.  So  it  happened  that,  when  the  two  Indians 
mentioned  as  Aquiach  and  Tlalquiach  died,  these  were  the 
persons  who  had  to  succeed  in  the  chief  priesthood,  the  two 
oldest  ones  taking  office,  and  receiving  the  names,  coats  of 

1  This  is  the  San  Miguel  Ticpan  of  the  old  map. 

2  This  should  be  four,  but  the  text  reads,  *•  y  acabadtis  cstos  trcs  cursos  dc  a 
cada  cuatro  afios." 
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arms,  and  insignia  of  Aquiach  and  Tlalquiach,  the  eagle  and 
the  tiger.  Thus  the  oldest  ones  continually  succeeded  in  the 
supreme  office,  and  two  of  them  governed  the  whole  republic, 
and  from  this  order  the  captains  were  chosen  by  Aquiach  and 
Tlalquiach  whenever  any  war  with  their  neighbors  began/* 

Rojas  then  states  how  the  chiefs  of  neighboring  pueblos 
went  to  Cholula  to  pay  tribute  and  homage  to  Quetzalcohuatl 
after  being  placed  in  office,  and  received  from  the  two  high- 
priests  the  investiture.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  im- 
probability of  this  statement.  He  afterwards  proceeds  as 
follows :  — 

"  Alongside  of  the  said  temple  there  was  a  great  block  of 
houses  {ima  gran  cuadra)y  in  which  resided  ordinarily  twenty- 
six  of  the  leading  Indians  of  the  tribe,  who  accompanied  the 
two  hi^h-priests  whenever  these  went  out  anywhere.  In  the 
same  block  there  were  stationed  a  large  number  of  trumpeters 
and  drummers,  whose  office  it  was  to  go  before  the  high- 
priests,  when  they  went  out,  playing  their  instruments.  Be- 
sides, the  trumpeters  had  to  blow  their  trumpets  at  sunset,  so 
that  all  might  say  their  prayers,  and  again  at  midnight.  Then 
those  of  the  temple  rose  to  pray,  as  it  has  been  told,  and  to 
burn  incense  to  the  idol,  after  having  first  bathed,  and  when 
at  midnight  the  trumpets  sounded,  all  those  of  the  people  who 
heard  the  sound  rose  in  their  houses,  bathed,  and  remained 
awhile  in  prayers.  Afterwards,  at  daybreak,  they  gave  another 
blast  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  people  of  the  pueblo  com- 
monly gathered  in  the  temple  in  the  morning  to  pray  and 
make  their  offerings,  which  consisted  of  fowl,  quails,  rabbits, 
deer,  copal-incense,  and  other  things 

"  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  is  in  this  city,  there  was,  in 
a  hermitage  there  constructed,  an  idol  called  Chiconauh  Quia- 
huitl,  that  is  to  say,  he  who  rains  nine  times,  because  they 
called   the  rain  quiahiiitl^  and  the  number  nine  chiconahue. 
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To  this  they  prayed  whenever  they  lacked  water,  and  sacri- 
ficeci  to  it  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  whom  ihey 
captured  or  bought  for  that  purpose.  When  they  sacrificed, 
they  carried  the  children  up  the  hill  in  procession,  whither 
went  some  old  men  singing,  and  before  the  idol  they  cut 
the  child  open  with  a  knife,  taking  out  the  heart,  and  they 
burnt  incense  to  the  idol,  and  afterwards  buried  the  baby  {la 
criatiira)  there  before  the  idol.  This  they  always  did  when 
there  was  scarcity  of  water  for  their  crops.  Besides,  they 
held  a  special  festival  for  it  every  year,at  which  aJi  the  pueblo 
were  present. 

"  In  addition  to  these  idols,  which  were  the  principal  ones 
of  the  city,  it  contained  well-nigh  eight  hundred  minor  idols 
in  little  churches  or  hermitages  in  all  the  quarters,  in  which 
they  also  performed  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  adorations  and 
sacrifices  of  such  men  as  fell  to  the  share  of  each  quarter  in 
war.  These  idols  also  had  little  hillocks  made  by  hand,  like 
the  one  mentioned,  with  its  hermitage  upon  it,  called  Teucale, 
or  house  of  god.  Of  these  hillocks  there  remain  two  at  this 
day,  which  are  close  by  the  great  hill.  These  may  be  forty 
etls  in  height,  and  are  made  of  adobe  bricks,  and  even  to-day 
there  are  all  over  the  city  relics  of  many  other  smaller,  which, 
together  with  the  houses,  have  gone  to  decay."' 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  probability  that  the  two  high- 
priests  may  have  been  in  fact  only  leading  chiefs,  similar  to 
the  dual  executive  found  in  other  tribes.  The  ritual  and  the 
organization  of  the  so-called  priesthood  are  simply  analogous 
to  what  existed  among  the  NahuatI  tribes  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,^  and  also  resemble  what  is  toid  by  Burgoa  about 
the  customs  and  practices  of  worship  at  the  former  Tzapoteco 
settlement  of  Lyo-Baa,  where  now  stands  the  village  of  San 

i  Compare  Sahagun,  ffitt.  General,  etc.,  lib.  ii.  Ap<Sndice,  vol.  i.  pp.  Itj.  znj; 
lib.  iii.  Apeiidice,  cap.  ix.  ib.  p.  176;  lib.  viii.  cap.xxviL  vol.  ii.  p.  316;  and  others. 
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Pablo  Mitla,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca.^  There  are,  of  course, 
tribal,  and  therefore  local  variations,  but  at  the  same  time 
such  conspicuous  resemblances  that  I  cannot  safely  conclude 
whether  any,  or  what,  part  may  be  due  to  the  original  influ- 
ence of  the  immigration  which  Quetzalcohuatl  has  been  made 
to  typify. 

There  still  remains  to  be  considered  how,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, he  may  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  **  god  of  the  traders." 
In  another  place  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  true  part  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Cholula  played  in  the  life  of  Indian  tribes 
in  Mexico.^  Cholula  was,  by  its  geographical  position,  its 
natural  products,  and  the  industry  of  its  people,  a  great  Indian 
market.^ 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  of  easier  access  from  the  south  than 
any  other  pueblo  of  Central  Mexico,  and  consequently  the 
tribes  of  the  valley,  in  their  trading  expeditions,  found  there 
a  resting-place,  when  on  their  journeys  towards  Oaxaca.  But 
at  the  same  time,  at  the  Cholula  fairs,  they  met  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  far  south,  which  had  been  carried  along  the  line 
of  tribes  extending  from  Tehuantepec  up  through  the  valley 
of  Oaxaca  to  Cuicatlan,  Cozcatlan,  Tehuacan,  Tepexe,  Te- 
peaca,  to  within  convenient  distance  of  Cholula.  All  these 
pueblos  lay  within  easy  reach  of  each  other,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  Indian  traders  from  the  south  to  go  any  far- 
ther than  Cholula  in  order  to  meet  the  products  of  the  valley 
tribes.     The  exchange  might  very  well  take  place  there. 

1  Fray  Francisco  cle  Biirgoa,  Gcografica  Descripcion  de  la  Parte  septentrional 
del  Polo  Arctico  de  la  America^y  AUteva  Iglesia  de  las  Indias  Occidentales^  y  Sitio 
Astrondmico  de  esta  Prorvincia  de  Predicadores  de  Antcqnera  Voile  de  Oaxaca^ 
etc.,  Mexico,  1674,  Parte  ii.  cap.  xxiii.  fol.  129;  id.  vol.  ii.  fol.  258-261,  cap.  liii. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  this  very  rare  and  considerably  over- 
estimated work. 

2  Social  Organization  and  Mode  of  Government^  etc.,  pp.  602-606. 

•  Ixtlilxochitl,  Quinta  Pelacion^  etc.,  p.  332,  even  speaks  of  Cholula  as  one  of 
the  chief  markets  of  the  Toltecs.  That  its  fairs  were  much  frequented  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  is  well  known. 

14 
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The  tribe  possessed  two  great  staples,  —  cochineal  and 
maize,  of  which  the  latter  was  of  much  less  importance.*  Co- 
chineal, or  nocheztii  (blood  of  the  prickly  pear),  was  raised  on 
the  Opuntia  in  large  quantities.  As  late  as  1581,  the  city  of 
Cholula  alone  produced  annually  from  2,000  to  4,000  arrobas 
(50.000  to  100,000  pounds).^  The  subsequent  introduction  of 
European  cereals  completely  put  an  end  to  its  culture  there, 
although  the  Spanish  government  encouraged  it  in  other  parts 
of  Mexico.  But  before  the  Conquest  the  dye  was  a  valuable 
object  of  exchange,  much  sought  after,  and  it  formed  an  at- 
traction to  traders  of  distant  tribes.  It  is  known  that,  under 
the  system  of  desultory  warfare  common  to  the  aborigines  of 
Mexico,  commercial  intercourse  was  seldom  interrupted,  even 
at  the  time  of  hostilities. 

Of  industrial  products,  it  was  principally  the  pottery  which 
drew  strangers  to  the  Tianquiz  of  Cholula.  There  can  be 
bought  now  in  Cholula  large  numbers  of  heads  made  of  clay ; 
human  heads  and  skulls,  heads  of  lizards,  and  possibly  of 
monkeys.  They  all  go  by  the  name  of  idols,  although  the 
children  call  them  "little  faces"  (caritas).  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  were  merely  intended  for  ornaments  to  jars  and 
pots,  shaped  in  little  moulds  and  fastened  upon  the  unbaked 
vessels,  commonly  one  on  each  of  four  sides.  In  some  cases 
an  entire  human  body  formed  one  face  of  the  jar.  Plastic  art 
in  general  at  Cholula  labored  under  the  same  defects  which 
are  manifest  in  the  collections  at  the  National  Museum  of 
Mexico.  The  form  is  fairly  good  whenever  it  is  very  simple. 
Thus  human  faces  are  sometimes  excellent,  and  I  have  secured 
one  piece,  imitating  the  female  head-dress  previously  men- 
tioned, which  is  quite  perfect.  But  as  soon  as  an  attempt  is 
made  to  car\e  the  whole  body,  then  a  disproportion  between 
its  various  parts  results,  which  is  most  disagreeable  to  the  eye. 
The  same  is  true  of  stone  figures  also.     The  latter  are  scarce 
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at  Cholula  at  present,  and  are  all  made  out  of  tetzontii,  the 
black'lava  used  for  the  manufacture  of  grinding  slabs. 

Green  stones,  carved  into  various  shapes,  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  Quetzalcohuatl,^  and  inferentially  with  Cholula. 
They  are  quite  frequent,  or  were  so  a  short  time  ago,  among 
the  finds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  city.  I  have 
seen  collars,  perforated  disks,  and  entire  frogs.  The  work- 
manship has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  speci- 
mens of  plastic  art.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  this  material  in  situ  anywhere  within  the 
district ;  that  the  Indians  always  positively  assured  me  that  its 
locality  was  unknown ;  and  finally,  that  most  of  the  natives 
are  of  the  opinion  that  these  stones  are  artificial  compounds. 
They  are  called  "  chalchihuites,"  but  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
this  name  is  applied  to  the  color  alone,  irrespective  of  their 
chemical  composition.*  I  have  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this 
material  was  imported  into  Cholula  from  regions  now  un- 
known,  thus  affording  additional  evidence  of  traffic  at  the 
aboriginal  pueblo. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  obsidian.  It  was  called  by  various 
names,  Itztli,  Melitztetl,  Pelitztetl,  and  the  nearest  place  where 
it  occurs  lies  far  outside  of  the  present  district.  Still,  the 
demand  for  it  must  have  been  great,  judging  by  the  quantity 
of  flakes,  cores,  knives,  arrowheads,  etc.,  etc.,  still  to  be  found 
scattered  over  the  surface.  It  was  an  object  of  such  moment 
in  daily  life  as  to  indicate  a  steady  intercourse  with  the  North, 
where  the  nearest  obsidian  rocks  protrude.^ ' 

1  Sahagun,  Hist,  General^  etc,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  p.  243.  Anales  de  CtMuhtitlan, 
p.  16,  and  others. 

2  At  Calpan  I  was  shown  chalchihuite  of  various  kinds.  One  was  plainly 
serpentine,  another  was  as  plainly  green  obsidian,  and  a  third  apparently  chlo- 
rite slate.  It  is  the  color  which  gave  the  name.  Therefore  it  ought  to  be  written 
as  it  is  pronounced,  —  "chal"or  "xal,"  "xihuitl,"  the  x  sounding  like  sh  in 
English. 

'  Near  Tullantzinco,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  coast  Cordillera,  although  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  it  may  be  found  even  nearer. 
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Of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  there  are  a  few  traces  in  the 
southwestern  and  southern  parts  of  the  old  tribal  range,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  that  veins  of  these  metals  were  ever 
worked  there.  That  objects  of  art  made  from  such  material 
should  be  scarce  now  is  only  natural,  and  no  evidence  of  their 
former  rarity.  Still,  the  metal  could  have  reached  Cholula 
only  by  trade  and  barter.  Such  metallic  objects  as  I  have 
seen  were  fairly  well  made  by  beating  or  hammering,  but 
without  any  evidence  of  casting.  Of  their  antiquity,^  how- 
ever, I  do  not  feel  quite  sure. 

Featherwork  and  rabbit-hair  were  used  to  decorate  cotton 
textures.  Of  the  former  there  is  still  a  magnificent  specimen 
at  the  church  of  Calpan,  which,  however,  postdates  the  Con- 
quest ;^  and  of  the  latter  I  have  seen  a  fine  robe  from  Tlaxcala, 
also  of  later  date,  but  with  patterns  evidently  antique.*  Some 
species  of  the  birds  of  Cholula  have  bright  hues,  but  the  most 
brilliant  of  all,  the  humming-birds,  are  not  more  common 
there  than  in  northern  latitudes.  The  gaudy  plumage  of  the 
parrot  and  macaw,  the  splendid  feathers  of  the  trogon  or  que- 
tzaltototle,  had  to  be  brought  from  the  far  South,  thus  forming 
another  object  of  commerce  on  the  Tianquiz  of  Cholula. 

I  confess  my  inability  to  decide  the  question  whether  cot- 
ton was  raised  at  Cholula  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  or  not. 
The  older  authors  are  silent  on  this  point,  and  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that,  if  cultivated  at  all,  it  was  not  extensively.  The 
fact  that  I  saw  an  ancient  hand-loom  at  Cuauhtlantzinco,  is 
far  from  conclusive.  But  as  the  people  dressed  in  cotton,  at 
least  to  some  extent,*  I  infer  that  cotton  also  formed  an  article 
of  importation. 

1  Such  are  ear-rings  of  gold,  now  in  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 

^  The  picture  of  St.  Andrew,  commonly  called  *'  El  San  Andres  de  pluma.** 

*  It  was  offered  to  me,  but  I  refused  to  buy  it.     It  contains  silk  thread,  and, 
although  made  after  antique  patterns,  is  still  evidently  later  than  the  Conquest. 

*  Rojas,  Rilacion  de  Cholula^  §  30,  "  Mantas  de  algodon  para  su  vestir,  no  se 
hacen  aqui;  pero  tracnlas  k  vender  al  tianquez  de  diversas  partes  donde  se 
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Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  as  an  object  of  barter,  is  the 
cacao.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  this  was  not,  and  is  not 
now,  a  product  of  the  high  plateau.  Rojas,  in  1581,  writes 
about  it  as  follows :   "  The  greatest  commerce  done  in  this 

pueblo  is  in  cochineal  and  in  cacao This  cacao  they 

grind  and  dissolve  in  water,  beating  it  with  the  hand,  so  that 
it  raises  much  froth."  ^  At  present,  it  is  no  longer  beaten,  but 
a  wooden  pestle  is  twirled  about  in  the  liquid  between  the 
palms  of  both  hands.  That  cacao  served  for  exchange,  or 
rather  as  a  rude  substitute  for  money,  is  well  known,  which 
evidently  increased  the  demand  for  it.  Rojas  says  that,  at 
his  time,  there  were  Indians  so  dexterous  in  handling  cacao  as 
to  count  200,000  grains  in  one  day. 

The  variety  of  products  which  accumulated  at  Cholula 
in  this  manner  made  of  its  inhabitants  a  tribe  of  traders, 
as  the  Tlaxcaltecos  justly  remarked  to  Cortes.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  tutelar  deity  of  Cholula,  Quetzal- 
cohuati,  became  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  tribes  the  god  of 
the  traders.  Those  who  frequented  the  Cholula  market 
placed  themselves  under  his  protection,  and  sought  to  secure 
his  good  will  and  assistance  by  offerings  at  his  shrine,  which 
accounts  for  the  idea  that  Cholula  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  all  the  Indians  of  Mexico.  It  is  very  natural  that  the 
Cholultecos  may  have  made  some  such  boast  of  an  imaginary 
superiority  of  their  god  to  all  the  other  deities  of  the  land. 

Before  casting  a  glance  at  the  arts  of  life  and  husbandry 
practised  at  Cholula  at  the  time  of  its  Spanish  conquest,  I 
must  call  attention  to  the  other  statement  of  Rojas  touching 
worship ;  namely,  that  besides  Quetzalcohuatl,  and  next  to 
him  in  authority  and  importance,  that  tribe  worshipped  an 
idol  called  Chiconauh  Quiahuitl,  or  Nine  Rains. 

labran,  y  especialmente  se  gastan  las  de  Campeche,  que  son  las  comuncs,  aunque 
se  gastan  tilmas  y  huipiles  pulidos  y  curiosos  para  su  vestir.'' 
1  Rilacion,  etc.,  §  33. 
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That  such  an  idol  was  really  worshipped  on  the  top  of  the 
so-called  Pyramid  of  Cholula,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  only  stated 
by  this  author  ;  but  it  is  singular  that,  among  the  Indians  of 
to-day,  the  great  mound  is  called  Chicontepetl,  Nine  Hills. 
I  would  here  remark,  that  the  number  nine  associated  with 
an  object  frequently  denoted  among  the  Nahuatl  merely 
something  supernatural,  without  regard  to  definite  quantity.* 
Therefore,  while  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  word  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  nine  months  of  the  year  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  December,  —  during 
which  more  or  less  rain  falls  at  Cholula,  —  still  it  might  simply 
indicate  the  origin  of  rain  as  from  the  heavens,  without  any 
allusion  to  the  specific  period  or  season.  But  it  is  worth  not- 
ing, that  the  idol  at  Cholula  next  in  importance  to  Quetzalco- 
huatl,  the  rain-bringing  Winds,  is  Rain  itself,  and  the  idea  of 
an  original  connection  between  the  two  cults  becomes  quite 
probable.  This  is  further  strengthened  by  the  statement  of 
Sahagun,  according  to  which  Chiconquinitl  was  brother  of  the 
god  of  the  merchants.^  I  shall  have  to  return  to  this  point 
again,  when  I  treat  of  the  great  mound,  or  so-called  Pyramid 
of  Cholula. 

The  position  of  Cholula,  as  an  extremely  convenient,  and 
therefore  much  frequented  market,  explains  another  statement, 
that  Quetzalcohuatl  possessed  unusual  treasures,  according  to 
the  Indian  conception  ;  such  as  birds  of  precious  plumage, 
which  that  part  of  Mexico  does  not  possess,  "  chalchihuitl," 

*  I  refer  to  the  "  nine  heavens  "  of  the  Historia  de  los  Mexicanos  por  sus  Pin- 
turasy  p.  102,  of  the  Analcs  de  Ctuxuhtitlan^  p.  15.  To  the  terms  used  by  Tezo- 
zomoc,  CrSnica^  etc.,  cap.  Iv.  p.  436 :  "  Yu  atlecalocon  Chicnauhmictlan,  en  el 
noveno  infierno  del  abismo  "  ;  also  cap.  Ix.  p.  454.  To  the  idol  Chicunahuitz- 
cuintli,  **  nine  dogs,"  Torquemada,  Monarchia^  etc.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxx.  p.  60.  To 
the  river  Chicunahuapan  in  the  infernal  regions.  Id.,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  xlvii.  p.  527. 
Finally,  to  the  idol  Chicunauh  Hecat,  •*  nine  winds  "  (Chiconauh  Ehecatl)  of  the 
Nahuatl  of  Nicaragua,  already  mentioned. 

*  Hist,  Geiteraly  etc.,  lib.  i.  cap.  xix.  p.  32. 
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and  gold  and  silver.  Some  writers  have  attributed  to  him 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  manufacturing  these  materials. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  is  true  in  regard  to 
metals  ^  and  stones ;  while  as  to  feather-work,  not  only  was 
it  in  use  during  ancient  times  among  tribes  where  Quetzal- 
cohuatl  was  hardly  supposed  to  be  known,  but  at  Cholula 
feathers  and  also  rabbit-hair  were  worked  into  cotton  cloth,  or 
rather  mantles.  Rojas  positively  asserts  that  the  latter  were 
not  made  at  Cholula.  His  picture  of  the  aboriginal  dress  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  is  very  clear  and  positive  :  "  Their 
dress  in  times  of  peace  consisted  of  a  tilmatl  or  white  cotton 
mantle,  square,  with  the  two  ends  tied  together  on  the  right 
shoulder  ;  of  a  narrow  breechclout,  and  of  shoes  like  sandals, 

similar  to  those  which  the  ancients  used  to  wear The 

women  used  to  wear  a  many-colored  cotton  skirt,  coming 
down  to  the  ankle  or  a  little  above,  with  plaits  and  folds  and 
paintings,  called  nahuas.  Over  the  naguas  was  worn  a  guT- 
pilli,  like  a  cloak  or  breast-cloth  without  sleeves,  the  border 
stitched  with  cotton,  and  with  tufts  of  rabbit-hair  and  feath- 
ers of  ducks  for  ornament.  In  front  and  behind,  these  gut- 
pilles  show  a  square  portion,  on  which  many  figures  of 
animals,  birds,  and  fishes  are  executed  with  gold  and  in 
colors."  Cotton  also  entered,  like  feather-work,  largely  into 
their  military  dress  and  ornaments.  Says  the  same  author- 
ity :  "  They  fought  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  with  a  weapon 
made  out  of  a  handle,  in  which  was  inserted  many  pieces  of 
flint  as  sharp  as  knives.  This  they  called  itzquanitl,  or  wood 
of  knives,  because  they  call  a  knife  istli,  and  wood  quanitl. 
In  war  they  wore,  as  protection  against  arrows,  skirts  {ju- 

^  Torquemada,  Monarchia^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xix.  p.  282,  positively  denies 
that  the  people  of  Cholula  worked  these  metals :  "  Y  no  4  ser  Plateras,  y 
Entalladoras,  como  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara  dice,  aunque  es  verdad,  que 
muchas  usan  el  trato  de  la  Mercancia,  y  andan  de  Mercado,  en  Mercado." 
Neither  does  Rojas  mention  it 
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bones)  stuffed  with  cotton,  like  armor,  and  shields  of  canes 
decorated  with  feathers ;  also,  much  feather-work  was  worn 
for  ornaments,  and  these  shields  and  feathers  they  use  to-day 
in  their  dances,  called  mitoti."  ^  If  cotton  was  not  extensively 
cultivated  about  Cholula,  of  which  there  is  no  proof,^  it  must 
be  doubtful  whether  Quetzalchuatl  could  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  inventing  arts  for  which  the  materials  were  not  at 
his  command. 

Aboriginal  horticulture  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  was 
limited  to  but  few  objects,  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
cochineal,  maize,  and  cotton.  Beans,  calabashes,  and  pepper 
were  the  other  cultivated  plants,  with  the  addition  of  the  all- 
important  maguey.  I  have  been  able  to  learn  nothing  of 
value  as  to  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  the  implements  used. 
In  regard  to  irrigation,  one  curious  fact  is,  that  the  Cholulte- 
cos  were  dependent  for  it  upon  their  neighbors  of  Huexo- 
tzinco,  since  all  the  drainage  of  the  Yzta-cihuatl  had  to  pass 
through  the  latter's  territory,  (which  included  Calpan,)  before 
it  reached  the  Range  of  Cholula.  The  use  of  this  water  was 
a  fruitful  source  of  dissensions,  and  hence  arose  the  almost 
continuous  quarrel  between  the  two  tribes.^ 

1  Rdacion^  etc.,  §  15.  This  style  of  dress  had  already  begun  to  be  changed 
in  his  time.  But  we  readily  recognize  the  same  general  features  which  com- 
posed the  aboriginal  dress  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  among  the  weapons 
the  "  macuauitl,"  or  wooden  sword,  the  "  ichcahuipilli,"  or  stuffed  cotton  skirt 
and  jacket,  and  the  "chimalli,'*  or  shield.  D.  Juan  N.  Mendez,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Puebia,  informed  me  that  he  had  found  the  "  macuauitl  "  in  graves 
many  years  ago.    At  present,  there  arc  none  to  be  seen. 

'^  Torquemada,  Monarchia^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xix.  p.  282,  says :  "  La  gente 
pobre  vestia  de  nequen,  que  es  la  Tela  gruesa,  y  basta,  que  se  hace  del  Maguei, 
y  I0S  Ricos,  vestfan  de  Algodon,  con  orlas  labradas  de  Pluma,  y  Pelo  de  Cone- 
jos, aunque  aora  todos  visten  bien."  Compare  Tapia,  Relaciotiy  etc.,  p.  573. 
Bernal  Diez,  Hist,  Verdadera,  etc.,  cap.  Ixxxii.  p.  73.  Cortes,  Carta  Segunda, 
p.  21. 

•  It  continued  the  same  after  the  Conquest.  The  archives  of  Cholula  con- 
tain many  documents  relative  to  this  continuous  strife,  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury.    The  drinking-water  for  Cholula  now  descends  from   the   haciendas  of 
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The  maguey  was,  and  still  is,  of  great  value  to  the  Indian 
of  that  region.  In  aboriginal  times  it  was  used  not  only  to 
manufacture  a  beverage  from,  and  for  firewood,  but  its  spines 
and  thorns  served  as  needles  and  awls,  and  the  fibre,  "  pata," 
was  used,  as  it  now  is,  for  thread,  and  for  ropes.  It  was  also 
medicinal,  the  charred  spines  being  used  as  a  cure  for  open 
wounds.^  The  beverage,  however,  which  the  Indians  made 
from  the  maguey  was  different  from  the  pulque  of  to-day. 
The  latter  is  fermented,  the  former  was  boiled.  Fray  Toribio 
Motolinfa  described  the  process  of  boiling  as  follows  :  "  This 
liquid,  when  it  is  gathered,  is  like  honey,  and  when  it  is  cooked 
and  boiled  on  the  fire  it  makes  a  clear  sweetish  wine,  which 
the  Spaniards  drink,  and  declare  to  be  very  substantial  and 
wholesome.  When  some  roots  are  thrown  in  during  the  cook- 
ing, which  the  Indians  call  ocpateli,  a  word  which  signifies 
sauce  or  medicine  of  wine,  it  becomes  so  strong  as  to  in- 
ebriate those  who  take  it  in  quantities.  During  heathenish 
times  the  Indians  used  it  to  make  themselves  drunk,  and 
more  cruel  and  beastly."  ^  Rojas,  who  wrote  about  thirty 
years  later,  does  not  mention  the  boiling  process  ;  but  Oviedo,* 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Motolinfa,  and  also  Hernandez,* 

Chahuac  and  Bucnavista.  Both  lie  on  the  slopes  of  the  Yztac-cihuatl,  in  the 
district  of  Huexotzinco. 

^  Rojas,  Relacion^  etc.,  §  26.  But  the  juice  of  the  maguey  was  also  used  to 
dissolve  medicines.  Motolinia,  Historia^  etc.,  Trat.  iii.  cap.  xix.  pp.  244,  245 : 
*•  Todas  las  medicinas  que  se  han  dc  beber  se  dan  d  los  enfermos  con  este  vino ; 
puesto  en  su  taza  6  copa  echan  sobre  ^1  la  medicina  que  aplican  para  )a  cura  y 
salud  del  enfermo."     Sahagun,  Hist.  General^  etc.,  lib.  xi.  cap.  vii.  p.  276. 

2  Ilistoriay  etc,  Trat.  iii.  cap.  xix.  p.  244.  It  is  singular  that  the  Conquistador 
andnimo^  xi.  p.  382,  does  not  mention  the  boiling  process  at  all.  "  Et  in  certo 
tempo  dell*  anno  che  i  maturo  et  ha  la  sua  stagione,  con  una  trivella  forano  questo 
albero  da  basso  donde  stilla  un*  humore  che  lo  mettono  in  conserva  in  certe 
scorze  d'  alberi  che  hanno ;  et  di  It  a  un  di,  6  duoi  lo  beono  cosi  smisuratamente 
che  fiu  che  cadano  in  terra  ibriachi  senza  sentimento  non  lassano  di  bere."  This 
would  indicate  fermentation  also. 

8  Hist.  General y  Natural,  etc.,  lib.  xi.  cap  xi.  pp.  384,  385. 

*  Joannes  Eusebius  Nieremberg,  Historia  Natura  maxime  Peregrina^  '635, 
lib.  xiv.  cap.  xi.  p.  300.     Nieremberg  copied  Hernandez. 
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know  of  no  other  mode  of  preparing  the  juice  of  the  maguey 
as  a  beverage.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  aborigines,  pre- 
vious to  the  Conquest,  produced  their  maguey  wine  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different  from  the  pulque  of  to-day.  and 
similar  to  the  process  still  in  use  among  the  Comanchcs.' 

That  the  fields  were  small,  on  which  these  and  the  other 
crops  grew,  can  be  seen  to-day.  Even  now,  when  the  Indian 
is  acquainted  with  the  use  of  domestic  animals,  be  practises 
horticulture  rather  than  agriculture.'  That  the  area  culti- 
vated was  much  smaller  then  than  now,  is  proved  also  by  the 
abundance  of  game  then,  which  now  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

Their  mode  of  tenure  of  lands  did  not  differ  from  that 
which  I  have  described  as  in  existence  among  the  ancient 
Mexicans.^  It  was  communal,  and  remained  so  until  lately. 
The  plots  were  held  in  possession,  and  not  by  absolute  owner- 
ship. For  governmental  purposes  a  special  tract  was  set 
off,  and  this  custom  lasted  at  Cholula  perhaps  longer  than  in 
many  other  parts  of  Mexico,  as  the  "  tecpan-tlalli,"  as  well  as 
the  "tlatoca-tlalli,"  at  an  early  date  were  converted  by  the 
Spaniards  into  private  estates  for  the  Indian  chiefs  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  these  chiefs  had  owned  them  pre- 
vious to  the  Conquest.  The  "  tlatoca-tlatli "  of  Cholula  cer- 
tainly remained  unimpaired  as  late  as   1555,*   while   eleven 

*  Bancroft,  Nalivi  Rates,  vol.  i.  p,  5:7. 

'  The  turkey  was  domeslicalcd  betore  the  Conquest.  Now  the  Indian  has 
other  domestic  animals,  but  he  generally  takes  very  poor  care  of  [he  larger  kind. 

'  Compare  On  tkt  Tenure  and  DiilribulioH  ef  Landi,  and  Ihi  Cuilams  with  Rt- 
sficcl  la  Jnherilanie,  among  the  Ancient  Mixieans.  I  have  nothing  [o  add  to  the 
contents  of  that  essay  except  the  fact,  that  possibly  the  members  of  the  same 
cilpulli  may  have  Ijeen  allowed  to  sell  their  lots,  "  lUlmilli,"  to  others,  provided 
these  were  of  the  same  cluster.     I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this,  however. 

*  Testamenio  de  Capixlahualzin,  MS. :  "  V  para  que  sirban  en  nuestra  ticrra 
de  cacicasgo  ijuc  nos  endon6  el  Senor  Viso-Rey  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  en  nombre 
de  nuesiro  gran  Rey,  el  que  se  haya  en  Espafla  .  .  .  .  i  vos  olros  nuestros  hijos 
y  nietos,  que  estan  en  nuestra  tierra  antigua,  que  nos  f  ueron  endonado."    This 
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years  later  the  same  tracts  of  the  pueblo  of  Calpan  appear  as 
private  property  of  a  cacique.^  The  mode  of  inheritance  also 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  Mexico,  the  male  descend- 
ants alone  having  a  share  in  the  cultivable  lots  ;  ^  but  during 
the  time  of  Spanish  domination  this  was  changed,  so  as  to 
gradually  introduce  an  equal  distribution  among  all  the  chil- 
dren. 

Marriage  and  burial  customs  are  best  described  by  simply 
translating  the  passages  in  which  Rojas  alludes  to  them  : 
**  When  they  married  they  did  not  go  to  church,  but  the  pair, 
being  together  in  the  house  of  the  parents,  were  covered  both 
with  one  mantle  or  tilmatl,  and  a  chip  of  pitchy  pine  wood 
was  fastened  in  front  of  them,  called  in  their  language  ocotl^ 
and  when  this  chip  had  burnt  down,  the  marriage  was  con- 
sidered as  concluded ;  but  it  could  be  dissolved  on  any 
trifling  grounds,  and  they  might  remarry  with  whom  they 
liked.     They  had  but  one  legitimate  wife,  but  many  concu- 

alludes  evidently  to  the  **  tecpan-tlalli,"  converted  into  private  tracts  by  the 
Spanish  donations.  The  following  words,  however,  apply  to  the  "  tlatoca- 
tlalli  " :  "a  de  acabar  dc  hacer  la  Yglesia  de  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  Tlaquil- 
tenanco  en  la  tierra  del  Sefiorio." 

*  Junta  d€  San  Ntcolds,  MS.  The  "tierras  de  los  caciques  "  were  designated 
by  groups  of  palm  trees  at  their  corners,  and  I  have  seen  three  such  groups.  One, 
a  very  large  one,  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Teoton,  another  on, the  east  side 
of  the  old  monastery  of  Calpan,  and  a  third  between  San  Gregorio  Atzompan 
and  Papaxtla.  It  is  presumable  that  these  palms  were  not  planted,  but  simply 
left  standing.  I  must  here  recall  another  fact.  The  Anales  de  Cuauhtitlan^  p.  22, 
call  the  morning  star  "  Tlahuiz  Calpan  Teuctli,**  and  this  is  translated  by  "  Chief 
who  sheds  light  on  the  Houses."  This  same  expression  I  found  in  a  deed  of 
real  estate,  written  in  Nahuatl,  of  1730,  applied  to  D.  Leonardo  de  Mendoza. 
In  general,  it  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  past  century  that  the  Spanish 
government  made  a  decided  effort  to  oust  the  Nahuatl  idiom  from  common  use 
in  writing.  I  have  seen  deeds  in  Nahuatl  dated  1787.  According  to  the  Libro 
Primtro  de  Cordilleras y  of  Calpan,  MS.,  fol.  47,  48,  49,  the  Bishop  of  Puebla, 
D.  Francisco  Fabian  y  Fuero,  issued  a  circular  dated  19  September,  1769,  en- 
joining strict  use  of  the  Spanish  language  by  the  aborigines.  This  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mandate  from  the  Viceroy,  Marquis  de  Croix,  dated  7  September, 
1769,  fol.  49. 

*  Rojas,  Rehcion^  etc.,  MS. 
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bines  beside."^  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  genera]  cus- 
tom reported  of  the  Nahuall  tribes  before  the  Conquest,  and 
suggests  also  a  few  of  the  ceremonies  still  observed  among 
the  natives  of  to-day,' 

Rojas  is  brief  in  regard  to  burials  :  "  When  they  died 
they  were  buried  before  some  idol,  in  a  round  hol^  not  ex- 
tended at  full  length,  but  leaning  or  squatting."'  I  made  dili- 
gent inquiry  for  graves,  but  never  saw  any,  A  great  number 
of  descriptions,  however,  were  furnished  to  me  by  those  who 
had  found  them  within  the  city  of  Cholula  as  well  as  outside, 
as  far  west  as  the  Hacienda  de  San  Benito,  on  the  former 
confines  of  Calpan,  and  as  far  north  as  near  the  great  bend  of 
the  Rio  Atoyac  The  statements  vary  greatly,  and  indicate 
either  superficial  observation  or  different  modes  of  burial  — 
probably  both. 

On  the  plan  of  part  of  the  city  of  Cholula,  (Plate  XIII. 
Fig.  lo,)  I  have  designated  the  places  where  I  became  satis- 
fied that  human  bones,  skulls,  and  other  indications  of  burial, 
had  been  exhumed.  These  are  not  all,  but  they  are  the  only 
ones  which  I  could  locate  definitively. 

1.  On  the  summit  of  the  so-called  Pyramid  were  found  a 
few  human  bones,  together  with  an  urn  or  jar,  two  conch- 
shells,  and  a  piece  of  quartz  containing  iron  pyrites.  This 
recalls  the  sacrifices  of  children  to  the  idol  of  Rain  mentioned 
by  Rojas,  in  which  the  bodies  were  buried  in  front  of  the  idol. 
No  other  details  could  be  ascertained,  except  that  the  objects 
were  all  close  together,  as  if  in  one  heap. 

2.  A  human  skeleton  was  disinterred,  extended  at  full 
length,  with  head  to  the  west.     On  the  skull  was  a  small  bowl 

'  Rtlacien,  etc.,  MS.    The  girls  brought  no  dower. 

"  I  was  lold  that  in  some  cases  the  principa]  men  were  sent  to  make  rcqaest 
for  the  girl.  I  need  not  refer  lo  older  authors  for  descriptions  of  marriage  cus- 
toms, as  they  are  well  known. 

»  Rilacinn,  etc.,  \  14, 
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of  clay  painted  red,  which  contained  coins.  The  remains  were 
dug  up  in  the  street  at  a  slight  depth,  and  the  coins  clearly 
indicate  that  the  burial  postdated  the  Conquest 

3.  Another  instance  occurred  in  the  adobe  of  the  north  side 
of  the  artificial  Cerro  de  Acozac,  but  no  details  were  secured. 

4.  At  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  northwest  corner,  but  within 
the  area  over  which  the  adobe  of  the  mound  formerly  extended,^ 
was  a  round  grave  or  cyst,  incased  by  stones.  The  body  was 
in  a  sitting  posture,  facing  the  east.  Along  with  it,  a  very  few 
vases,  stone  figures,  and  trinkets  were  found.  Among  these 
trinkets  was  a  circular  perforated  tablet,  composed  of  trape- 
zoidal plates  of  green  stones  {fhalchihuites,  but  of  various 
materials).  It  lay  on  the  breast  of  the  skeleton.  The  whole 
was  covered  with  a  little  knoll  of  earth. 

5.  Human  bones  were  exhumed  near  the  cross  erected  on 
the  southwestern  platform  of  the  great  mound.  No  reliable 
details,  however,  were  obtained,  and  possibly  the  burial  is 
recent. 

6  and  7.  Railroad  excavations  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  and 
also  near  the  Cerro  de  la  Cruz,  brought  to  light  four  skulls. 
Of  these,  one  was  complete,  with  the  lower  jaw,  and  large.  It 
showed  a  most  remarkable  artificial  deformity.  The  rear  part 
of  the  head  was  perfectly  flat,  giving  the  skull  the  appearance 

1  I  would  refer  here  to  a  statement  made  by  Humboldt,  Monuments  Indigines^ 
Pyramide  de  Cholula,  p.  108.  When  the  new  road  to  Puebla  was  made  (the  one 
marked  A  B  on  the  map  of  the  Pyramid),  a  square  house  (une  maison  carrie) 
of  stone  was  found,  supported  by  beams,  or  pillars  [poutres  of  Cupresstis  disticha)^ 
and  containing  two  corpses,  idols  of  basalt,  and  a  great  number  of  artistic  vases, 
painted  and  varnished.  He  did  not  himself  see  the  vases,  but  he  states  that  this 
house  was  covered  with  adobe  coatings  of  clay  overlapping  each  other.  Al- 
though it  was  plain  that  the  building  had  no  entrance,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
was  a  sepulchre.  The  place  where  it  stood  is  not  in  the  interior  of  the  mound, 
but  on  the  lowest  northern  apron  of  it,  and  the  greatest  depth  at  which  it  could 
have  been  found  could  not  have  exceeded  two  metres  (about  six  feet).  It  looks 
more  like  a  very  old  house  standing  on  that  apron,  and  subsequently  covered 
over,  as  is  indicated  by  the  strata  of  clay. 
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of  half  a  dome  cut  in  two  vertically.  Tbe  other  was  not 
much  distorted,  but  bad  tbe  forehead  latbo-  low  and  slightly 
sloping.  They  both  appeared  to  be  stroti£^y  prc^nathic, 
and  lay  imbedded  in  tbe  adobe  projecting  from  tbe  monnd. 
The  skulls  lay  by  themselves,  and  no  other  human  bones  or 
any  objects  were  with  them,  and  I  saw  them  both,  as  well 
as  their  impressions  in  tbe  adobe,  which  were  at  a  d^h 
of  1.50  metres  (about  5  feet).  The  adobe  appeared  nndis- 
turbed.     At 

7.  Two  other  skulls  were  found,  but  without  the  lower  jaws, 
one  of  which  I  secured  for  the  Museum  at  Cambridge.  These 
were  dug  up  beneath  the  adobe,  at  a  depth  of  at  least  5  metres 
(16  feet)  from  the  suKace.  In  addition  to  these  skulls,  human 
bones  were  found  along  the  trenches  opened  by  the  railroad 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mound,  but  I  could  not  learn  any 
reliable  details  about  their  situation. 

8.  In  tbe  northwest  comer  of  the  court  of  his  house,  at  a 
depth  of  I J  metres  (5  feet),  tbe  Licenciado  D.Antonio  Daniel 
dug  out  of  the  soil  a  lot  of  funeral  urns,  not  large,  but  well 
painted.  They  were  arranged  so  as  to  surround  the  best  one, 
beneath  which  he  found  a  copper  ring,  which  I  saw.  It  was 
thickly  corroded  with  green  carbonate.  In  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  same  court,  Sr.  Daniel  dug  up,  at  the  same  depth 
and  in  the  same  layer  of  earth,  large  vases,  but  less  ornate. 
These  contained  human  bones  uncalclned,  and  with  them 
complete  skulls  and  also  female  trinkets.  Close  by,  he  un- 
covered foundations  of  adobe  and  stone. 

9.  Human  bones  were  dug  out  of  a  low  mound  south  of  tbe 
Cerro  de  Acozac,  No  details  were  secured,  but  the  fact 
appears  positive. 

10.  Human  bodies  were  disinterred  in  the  corner  of  tbe 
block.  No  record  was  made  and  preserved  of  the  mode  of 
burial 
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1 1 .  At  the  northwest  comer  of  the  house  hdonging  to  Don 
Antonio  Ramirez,  some  eighteen  years  ago,  a  singular  dis- 
covery was  made,  which  I  record  here,  although  it  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  instances  of  interment  A  metlatl^  or  grind- 
ing-slab,  was  unearthed,  with  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  woman 
bending  over  it,  and  beside  her  still  lay  the  crushing-pin  and 
ladle.  The  skeleton  was,  howe\'er,  soon  scattered  by  the 
Indian  workmen,  who  generally  have  very  little  respect  for 
the  remains  of  their  ancestors. 

Of  burials  outside  of  the  city  of  Cholula  I  have  heard 
various  reports.  An  Indian  told  me  that,  while  ploughing 
in  a  field,  he  unearthed  a  clay  vessel  containing  ashes  axid 
charred  bones,  which  he  threw  out,  and  that  the  vessel  soon 
afterwards  was  broken.  Of  the  skeletons  found  in  mounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Atoyac  I  have  already  spoken.  But  D. 
Eusebio  de  la  Hidalga,  of  Puebla,  told  me,  that,  a  few  days 
after  my  departure  from  Cholula,  along  the  new  railroad  now 
in  construction  to  San  Martin  Tezmelucan,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cuauhtlantzinco,  very  large  clay  vessels,  with  ccA'ers, 
had  been  exhumed,  each  containing  a  human  body  in  a  squat- 
ting posture.     This  information  I  consider  reliable. 

On  the  Hacienda  of  San  Benito,  the  property  of  I>on 
Francisco  Aguilar,  east  of  the  beautiful  cone  of  the  Teoton, 
many  remains  of  burials  have  been  brought  to  light.  The 
Indians  invariably  scattered  the  bones  before  Sn  Aguilar 
could  reach  the  spot,  but  another  person  stated  that  the 
bodies  lay  extended.  Along  with  them  stone  heads  were 
found,  two  of  which  I  saw.  The  largest  one  is  of  black  lava, 
of  almost  natural  size,  and  much  worn.  The  other,  though 
smaller,  is  flat,  and  of  a  greenish,  very  hard  rock,  fragmoitu 
of  which  I  found  only  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  barranca  '/f 
Atiopan,  near  Calpan.  San  Benito  now  lies  in  the  dii^trjct  lA 
Atlixco,  but  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  range  of  Hucxotzinco 
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and  Calpan,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  settlement 
there,  of  which  many  vestiges  are  still  visible,  had  ceased  to 
be  occupied  before  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

None  of  the  data  here  collected  are  of  very  much  signifi- 
cance ;  but  enough  can  be  gathered  to  suggest  several  distinct 
modes  of  burial,  implying  occupation  of  the  soil  at  different 
periods  of  time.  The  most  recent  one,  belonging  to  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  according  to  Rojas,  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  round  grave  found  at  4.  Urn-burial  I  consider  as  estab- 
lished, from  the  character  of  the  authorities  from  whom  I 
derive  my  information  ;  but  cremation,  although  not  improb- 
able, is  not  yet  absolutely  proved  to  have  existed.  The  find 
on  the  Rio  Atoyac  is  authentic  in  the  main,  and  seems  to 
indicate  mound-burial  in  masses,  but  the  details  are  too  vague 
to  permit  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  Finally,  the  graves 
at  San  Benito,  of  whose  existence  also  I  am  satisfied,  are  too 
imperfectly  described  to  suggest  even  the  mode  of  burial. 
The  last  two  localities  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  much  older 
than  the  NahuatI  pueblo  of  Cholula,  which  Cortes  saw  in 
15 19.  The  urn-burial  near  Cuauhtlantzinco  also  occupies  a 
site  of  which  no  tradition  is  left.  Should,  therefore,  cre- 
mation not  be  proved,  or  should  it  be  established  that  its 
practice  was  coeval  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  customs  men- 
tioned, there  would  be  at  least  three  different  aboriginal  modes 
of  disposing  of  the  dead,  which  suggest  as  many  distinct 
stocks,  succeeding  each  other  in  occupation  of  the  territory 
of  Cholula. 

I  have  already  stated  my  inability  to  find,  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict, any  satisfactory  remains  of  house  architecture.  The 
reason  for  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  Cholula 
was  not  destroyed  and  abandoned,  but  gradually  transformed 
by  improvements  in  the  style  of  architecture  and  in  materials. 
Previous  to  the  Conquest,  the  Indian  knew  nothing  of  burnt 
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lime  or  of  brick.^  His  building-stone  was  not  hewn,  it  was 
hammered  or  broken,  and  polished  by  simple  friction  when 
his  fancy  demanded  it.  I  saw  but  a  single  broken  wall  to 
which  I  can  assign  an  origin  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards.  This  wall  stands  inside  the  court  of  a  dwelling 
in  the  Calle  de  Herreros,  at  Cholula,  and  in  some  places  is 
0.50  metre  (20  inches),  or  even  i  metre  (39  inches)  high, 
and  0.83  metre  (32  inches)  thick,  and  is  made  of  broken 
stones  of  various  sizes,  imbedded  in  common  adobe  soil.  In 
method  of  construction,  thickness,  and  material,  it  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  body  of  the  walls  composing  the  buildings  of 
Mitla.  It  is  probable  that,  as  at  Mitla,  these  rough  walls 
were  faced  with  polished  blocks  to  prevent  deterioration  by 
rain  ;  but  of  the  kind  of  facings  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a 
conjecture. 

The  keystone  of  the  flat  arch  of  a  doorway  in  a  house  front- 
ing on  the  Calle  Real  bears  a  half-effaced  sculpture  of  the 
head  of  an  eagle,  which  strikingly  resembles  those  of  Santa 
Lucia  Cosumalwhuapa  in  Guatemala,  and  the  head  of  the 
great  eagle  which  Dr.  A.  Le  Plongeon  has  discovered  in 
the  course  of  his  remarkable  explorations  at  Chichen-Itza, 
Yucatan.  In  the  court  of  the  same  house  I  discovered 
fragments  of  another  stone  with  the  same  design,  and  finally 
the  four  eagles  on  the  doorway  from  San  Andres  Cholula 
(Plate  XII.)  are  exactly  similar.  These  four  specimens  are 
the  only  examples  of  polished  stonework  which  I  regard  as 

^  The  question  of  burnt  lime  is  an  interesting  one.  Rojas,  Relaciotty  etc.,  §  31, 
says :  "  Y  la  cal  (la  tram.)  de  la  ciudad  de  los  Angeles."  And  I  have  not  seen 
any  burnt  lime  in  any  Indian  building  of  old  date.  It  was  always  pulverized 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  therefore  unburnt.  The  Spanish  expression  "  cal  y  canto  " 
has  nothing  decisive  beyond  indicating  a  stone  wall.  Thus  Torquemada  calls 
the  houses  of  Cholula,  **  eran  de  cal  y  canto."  I  found  the  stone  wall  of  the 
Tecpan  to  consist  of  broken  stone  and  common  earth,  not  mortar.  From  the 
circumstance  that  we  have  no  description  of  how  they  burnt  lime,  nor  even  a 
statement  that  they  burnt  it,  I  infer  that  the  art  was  unknown  to  them. 

IS 
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probably  dating  back  to  aboriginal  times  at  Cbolula,  and 
their  appearance  has  convinced  me  that  tbey  were  not  hewn, 
hut  broken  by  hammering,  and  afterwards  nibbed  down  to 
smoothness  and  approximate  squareness. 

We  have  no  description  of  the  houses  of  Cholula,  as  they 
appeared  to  Cortes  and  to  his  followers,  but  we  may  well  sub- 
stitute that  of  the  Indian  houses  of  Tezcoco  left  us  by  the 
native  author,  Juan  Bautista  Pomar,  in  the  year  1583.  Many 
of  these  houses  are  still  standing. 

"  The  form  and  construction  of  their  houses  is  low,  with  no 
upper  story  whatever ;  some  of  them  are  built  of  stone  and 
lime,  others  of  stone  and  simple  clay,  the  most  of  them  of 
adobe,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  this  city.  To-day  we  find 
buildings  thereof  as  strong  and  perfect  as  if  they  were  new, 
although  tbey  are  over  two  hundred  years  old.  The  covering 
is  of  beams,  and,  instead  of  planking,  there  are  small  strips  so 
well  fitted  together  that  none  of  the  earth  which  forms  the 
top  can  run  through.  Most  of  them  enclose  a  court,  around 
which  are  the  rooms  which  they  require ;  their  dormitories  and 
reception-rooms  for  the  men  in  one  section  and  for  the  women 
in  another,  —  their  storage  places,  kitchens,  and  corrales.  The 
houses  of  the  principal  men  and  chiefs,  particularly  those  of 
the  kings,  are  very  large,  and  have  such  massive  woodwork 
that  it  appears  almost  impossible  that  human  strength  and 
industry  could  have  put  it  in  place,  as  is  to  be  seen  to-day  in 
the  ruins  in  this  city,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  house  of 
Nczahualcoyotzin,  which  is  in  the  square.  More  than  one 
thousand  men  might  be  lodged  in  them.  They  stand  on  plat- 
forms, the  lowest  of  which  are  one  fathom  high,  and  the  high- 
est five  to  six.  The  largest  rooms  arc  halls  twenty  fathoms 
or  more  long,  and  as  many  wide.  They  are  square,  and  in 
the  middle  are  many  wooden  pillars  at  a  fixed  distance  from 
each  other,  resting  on  great  blocks  of  stone ;  and  on  these 
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the  rest  of  the  woodwork  is  supported.  These  rooms  have  no 
outer  doors,  only  doorways  with  wooden  pillars  like  those  in- 
side, three  fathoms  wide.  As  these  posts  were  of  wood,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain,  they  did  not  last  long,  but  rotted 
below,  and  thus  the  house  fell  down.  Still  they  did  not  decay 
so  rapidly  but  that  rooms  remain  which  were  built  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ago.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that, 
if  the  woodwork  were  covered  and  sheltered  from  rain,  it 
would  last  much  longer.  This  house  is  built  around  a  court, 
very  large,  with  the  floor  of  a  white  composition,  very  bright, 
and  steps  around  it  by  which  to  ascend  to  the  great  halls 

and  rooms  which  surround  it The  character  of  the 

houses  of  principal  and  rich  men  is  similar,  but  they  are  small 
in  comparison  with  the  royal  ones,  although,  as  it  has  been 
stated,  all  rest  on  platforms."^ 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  architecture  at  Tezcoco,  whose 
people  belonged  to  the  same  linguistic  stock  as  those  of  Cho- 
lula,  should  have  differed  materially  from  that  of  the  latter 
pueblo.  The  roof  is  of  identical  construction,  and  we  easily 
recognize  in  the  so-called  "  royal  houses  of  Nezahualcoyotzin," 
at  Tezcoco,  the  "Tecpan,"  or  official  house,  of  which  Cholula 
may  have  had  two.  Wood  and  stone  were  more  easily  ob- 
tainable at  the  former  place  than  at  the  latter.  For  its  build- 
ing material,  adobe  excepted,  Cholula  was  dependent  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  volcanoes,  held  by  the  tribe  of  Huexotzinco. 
I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion,  that  the  old  pueblo  of  Cho- 
lula was  mostly  built  of  adobe,  that  walls  of  stone  were  only 
erected  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  of  official  buildings,  and 
that  stone  also  may  have  been  used  for  foundations  and  oc- 
casionally for  ornaments.  Lintels  and  doorposts,  however, 
were  probably  of  wood,  as  at  Tezcoco.     The  perishable  na- 

^  Relacion  de  Tezcoco^  MS.  The  original,  which  belonged  to  San  Gregorio  at 
Mexico,  has  since  disappeared. 
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ture  of  this,  and  the  friability  of  the  adobe,  are  sufficient 
reasons  why  so  few  vestiges  of  aboriginal  Cbolula  are  left, 
and  why,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  its  architecture  was  so 
quickly  supplanted  by  one  of  better  style  and  of  more  durable 
material.* 

Of  the  religious  structures  of  former  times  at  Cholula  the 
same  vestiges  still  exist,  which  Rojas  speaks  of  as  two  arti- 
ficial hills  close  by  the  g^eat  mound.  These  are  called  re- 
spectively "  Cerro  de  Acozac  "  and  "  Cerro  de  la  Cruz."  The 
Cerro  de  Acozac  stands  about  400  metres  (1300  feet)  southwest 
of  the  present  boundary  of  the  great  mound  or  "  Pyramid,'*  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  in  its  southeastern  ward.  (PI. 
XIII.  Fig.  10,  B.)  In  1641  it  belonged  to  the  "  barrio  "  of  Santa 
Maria  Tecpan,  and  I  infer  that  such  was  the  case  in  15 19. 
From  the  ground  plan  (PI.  XIII.  Fig.  i),  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  forms  an  irregular  trapeze,  whose  longest  side  (the  north- 
eastern front)  measures  45.3  metres  (149  feet),  the  shortest 
(southeastern  front)  16.7  metres  (55  feet),  the  whole  perime- 
ter being  123.6  metres  (405  feet).  It  is  a  fragment  with  per- 
fectly vertical  sides,  about  15  metres  (49  feet)  high,  and,  if 
ladders  are  not  on  hand,  it  is  accessible  only  through  a 
crevice  on  the  northeast  front.  Its  top  is  overgrown  with 
thorns  and  shrubs,  and  bears  a  cross.  It  can  readily  be  seen, 
that  the  whole  forms  a  solid  mass  of  adobe  bricks,  without 
interior  chambers  ;  but  as  to  its  former  size  I  am  unable  to 
form  any  conjecture,  although  I  believe  the  height  to  be  un- 
changed. The  whole  mass  rests  on  adobe  foundations  which 
just  appear  above  the  ground  on  the  higher  sides,  that  is, 
A,  B,  and  C,  while  at   D,   which  is  cut   down    i]-2   metres 

^  Rojas,  Rehicion^  etc,  §  31.  "  I^s  casas  estan  edificadas  y  sc  labran  hoy  al 
modo  que  labran  los  Espanoles,  dc  piedra  tosca,  ladrillo  y  adobe,  cubicrtas  de 
azotea,  cncaladas,  las  portadas  son  todas  6  de  piedra  parda  y  negra  labrada  de 
sillerfa  6  de  ladrillo  que  aqui  se  hace.**  Compare  Torquemada,  Monarchiay  ctc^ 
lib.  ill  cap.  xix.  p.  282. 
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(5  feet)  deeper,  they  are  so  much  the  more  expose^.!.  The 
bricks,  Idid  approximately  level  in  adobe  earth,  measure  0.57 
X  0.28  X  0.12  metre  (23  X  1 1  X  5  inches,  in  the  foundations, 
while  the  superstructure,  as  far  as  I  could  investigate,  appears 
to  consist  uniformly  of  bricks  measuring  0.41  X  O.17  X  .oS 
metre  (16  X  7  X  3  inches)  each.  Throughout  the  entire 
mass  no  ledges  of  stone  are  to  be  seen. 

1  have  met  with  but  one  interpretation  of  the  word  **  Aco- 
zac,"  this  is,  impregnable  wall  It  may  be  asked  whether  it 
may  not  be  derived  from  *'  aco,"  above,  and  "  zacatl,"  grass ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  case.  The  same  au* 
thority  states  that  it  was  possibly  called  also  *'  Ixtenextl.**  * 
"  Tenextli  "  is  lime,  or  any  substance  which  has  lost  its  color, 
as  the  word  "  Ixtenextic  "  (discolored  object)  indicates.  The 
name  seems  to  be  destitute  of  meaning  so  far  as  concerns  the 
object  and  the  history  of  the  monument,  and  I  could  not  learn 
any  tradition  about  it.^ 

The  recent  exca\'ations  made  for  the  railroad  to  Matamoros- 
Yzucar  have  disclosed  the  fact,  that  the  foundations  of  this 
artificial  hill  are  not  connected  with  the  boundary  of  the  great 
mound  itself ;  that  it  stood  completely  isolated.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  adobe  bricks  of  the  same  size  which 
compose  the  base  of  Acozac  also  form  the  whole  of  its  north- 
ern neighbor,  the  Cerro  de  la  Cruz. 

This  mound,  marked  A  (PL  XIII.  Fig.  10),  a  ground  plan 
of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  2,  stands  about  250  metres  (8c» 
feet)  north-northeast  of  the  former,  and  about  1 10  metres 
(350  feet)  due  west  of  the  Pyramid  itself.  Its  longitudinal 
axis  runs  very  nearly  north  and  south,  and  has  a  length  of 
about   158   metres   (518   feet),  while    the   perimeter  of   the 

^  La  Pirdmide  de  Cholula^  MS.,  note  4.  Humboldt,  Essai  rolUique^  etc,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  viii.  p.  154. 

2  The   MS.  already  quoted  gives   it  another  name,   •*  Tenochcatzin.**    La 

Pirdmide  de  Cholula^  note  4. 
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base,  of  which  the  form  is  very  nearly  that  of  an  oyster- 
shell,  is  approximately  375  metres  (1230  feet).  Its  sides  are 
not  vertical,  like  those  of  Acozac,  but  sloping  in  every  direc- 
tion except  in  the  northeast,  where  they  descend  in  abrupt 
narrow  ledges.  The  slopes  are  overgrown  with  the  usual 
weeds  and  cactuses,  and  groups  of  copal  trees  stand  on  the 
northeastern  declivity.  The  height  of  this  mass,  which  looks 
precisely  like  a  natural  hill,  is  13.5  metres  (44  feet),  and  it  is 
all  of  adobe  bricks  laid  in  adobe  clay.  The  layers  appear  to 
be  undisturbed,  and  their  size  has  been  given  above.  The  top 
is  in  the  form  of  an  irregularly  elliptic  plane,  partly  covered 
with  verdure,  and  its  perimeter  measures  about  160  metres 
(496  feet).  On  it  stands  a  cross,  and  near  the  northeast  cor- 
ner there  are  foundations  of  red  brick,  11.7  X  6.7  metres 
(38  ft.  4  in.  X  22  ft.).  These  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  begun 
there  in  1873  by  an  inhabitant  of  Cholula,  but  which  was  left 
unfinished  upon  his  death.  The  hermitage  that  formerly 
stood  on  the  same  spot  had  been  destroyed  in   1847. 

According  to  a  tradition  current  at  Cholula,  it  was  on  this 
mound  that  Cort6s  caused  the  first  mass  to  be  said,  in  15 19. 
I  have  not  met  with  any  documentary  proof  of  this  belief,  but 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible.^  Many  traditions  of  Cortes  cluster 
about  the  portion  of  the  town  which  borders  upon  the  Cerro 
de  la  Cruz.  The  street  leading  up  to  it  from  the  Calle  Real 
is  called  Calle  del  Padre  Olmedo,  and  the  house  on  the  former 
street  opposite  the  church  of  San  Pedrito,  over  whose  door- 
ways a  fragment  of  the  Spanish  imperial  coat  of  arms,  rudely 
carved,  is  still  to  be  seen,  contains  in  the  inside  the  blazon 
of  the  city  of  Cholula,  and  it  is  said  that  here  Cortes  was 
lodged,  and  the  so-called  "  massacre  of  Cholula"  began.  The 
corner  of  Calle  Real  and  Calle  de  Chalingo  is  still  designated 

*  Bcrnal  Dicz,  Hist.  Verdadera,  etc.,  cap.  Ixxxiii.  p.  77,  speaks  of  the  erection 
of  a  cross  and  "  humilladero  "  (shrine)  by  the  conquerors  at  Cholula,  but  docs 
not  mention  the  spot  where  they  were  placed. 
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by  the  Indians  as  Ezcoloc  (place  where  blood  flows  across).^ 
The  obsidian  flakes,  knives,  cores,  etc.,  etc.,  so  profusely  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  town,  are  most  abundant  in  this  same 
region.  If,  as  all  this  seems  to  indicate,  the  Spaniards  were 
quartered  there,  then  the  tradition  that  the  Cerro  de  la  Cruz 
was  the  place  where  the  first  mass  was  said  does  not  appear 
improbable. 

Along  the  base  of  Acozac,  and  about  this  mound,  conch- 
shells  and  much  pottery  have  been  found,  and  several  large 
slabs  of  yellowish  limestone,  which  seem  to  have  been  inserted 
vertically  in  the  base  of  the  hill.  A  number  of  fragments  of 
these,  some  as  large  as  two  metres  by  one  (6X3  feet),  and 
30  to  40  centimetres  (12  to  16  inches)  thick,  are  to  be  seen 
in  several  places  in  the  city.  This  stone  appears  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  Atoyac,  near  Puebla, 
and  the  pieces  are  approximately  square,  and  smooth  on  both 
faces ;  but  the  smoothness  looks  more  like  that  of  use  than 
of  artificial  polish.  No  other  trace  of  workmanship  is  visible 
upon  them,  and  I  cannot  comprehend  on  what  grounds  popu- 
lar belief  at  Cholula  regards  them  as  parts  of  the  "  stone  of 
sacrifice."  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  appearance 
of  the  slabs  that  resembles  any  of  the  forms  known  to  us 
of  sacrificial  stones  from  Mexico.^ 

The  Cerro  de  la  Cruz  is  a  solid  hill  of  adobe  bricks,  of 
uniform  size,  laid  horizontally.  But  between  the  courses, 
near  the  base  of  the  structure,  a  seam  of  white,  tolerably  hard 
concrete,  0.05  metre  (2  inches)  thick,  is  inserted.  This  ledge, 
as  I  learned  by  testing  it  with  muriatic  acid,  is  composed  of 

^  La  Pirdmide  de  Cholula^  note  4 :  **  Por  esa  razon  conscrva  la  esquina  re- 
ferida  el  nombre  de  Ezcoloc,  que  quiere  dccir,  lugar  adonde  cruz6,  6  corri6  la 
sangre."  The  etymology  is  correct.  "  Etztli  '*  is  blood,  and  "  Colotzin  '*  cross. 
But  it  might  also  be  derived  from  '*  nitla-coloa,"  to  go  around,  to  bend,  to  wind 
or  curl.     Molina,  Vocabulario,  ii.  fol.  24. 

^  Orozco  y  Berra,  El  Cuauhxicalli  de  Tizoc^  in  the  Anales  del  Museo,  vol.  i. 
no.  I. 
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carbonate  of  lime;  mixed  with  smaQ  fiagments  of  lava  and 
roioate  pebbles,  and  therefore  appears  to  be  artifidaL 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  two  moDiids, 
which  I  have  now  described,  were  originally  mounds  of  wor- 
ship. As  such  they  formed  truncated  pyramids,  each  stq>- 
porting  one,  or  perhaps  two,  small  structures,  like  chapels, 
resembling  towers  in  their  size  and  isolated  position..  Exam- 
ples of  this  kind  of  architecture  are  still  to  be  found  preserved 
in  many  places  throughout  Mudco  and  Central  America. 
Such  are  Papantla  and  Tuzapan  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Huatusco  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordillera  in  the  same 
State,  Monte-Alban  in  Oaxaca,  Tebuantepec  in  the  same 
State,  Palenqu^  in  Chiapas,  and  Uxmal,  Cbichen-Itza,  and 
others  in  Yucatan.* 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  what  one  of  the  earliest 
missionaries,  the  celebrated  Motolinfa,  says  of  the  mode  of 
construction  of  Mexican  mounds  of  worship.  After  describ- 
ing the  square  court  surrounding  the  mound  or  mounds,  he 
continues  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  the  most  prominent  part  of  this  court  there  stood  a 
great  rectangular  base,  one  of  which  I  measured  at  Tenanyo- 
can  in  order  to  write  this  ;  and  found  it  to  be  forty  fathoms 
from  corner  to  corner.  This  they  filled  up  solid,  stuffing  it 
within  with  stone,  clay,  adobe,  or  well-pounded  earth,  and 
faced  it  with  a  wall  of  stone  ;  and  as  it  rose  they  made  it  in- 
cline inwards,  and  at  every  fathom  and  a  half  or  two  fathoms 
of  height  they  made  a  stage.  Thus  there  was  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and  on  it  walls  narrowing  to  the  top,  both  by  reason  of 
the  stages  as  well  as  by  the  slope,  until  at  a  height  of  thirty- 
four  to  thirty-five  fathoms  the  teocalli  was  seven  or  eight  fath- 
oms smaller  on  each  side  than  below.     On  the  west  side  were 

'  For  platcB  of  all  these  edifices  I  refer  ihe  reader  to  Bancroft's  Nalh-e  Rates, 
»ol.  iv,  and  Short's  North  Amtrkam  of  AtUiquily. 
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the  steps  by  which  to  ascend,  and  on  the  summit  were  erected 
two  altars  close  by  the  eastern  edge,  not  leaving  more  space 
behind  them  than  sufficient  for  a  walk.  One  of  these  altars 
was  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  and  each  one  had  its 
walls  and  roof  like  a  chapel.  The  large  teocallis  had  two 
altars,  the  others  one,  and  each  had  its  covered  house.  The 
great  ones  were  of  three  stories  over  the  altars,  with  their 
ceilings  fairly  high.  The  base  also  was  as  high  as  a  great 
tower,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  from  afar.  Each  chapel  stood 
by  itself,  and  one  might  walk  around  it,  and  in  front  of  the 
altars  there  was  a  great  open  space  where  they  sacrificed."  ^ 

It  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  great  slabs  previously  men- 
tioned, found  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Cerro  de  la  Cruz,  may 
have  belonged  to  the  stonework  of  one  of  its  former  stages, 
where  the  stairway  ascended  to  its  summit. 

East  of  the  Cerro  de  la  Cruz,  separated  from  it  by  cul- 
tivated lots  containing  magueys  and  an  occasional  copal  tree, 
arises  the  colossal  mound  to  which,  since  the  time  of  Hum- 
boldt, the  name  of  the  "  Pyramid  of  Cholula  "  has  been  given. 
(Plate  XIII.  Fig.  10,  and  Plate  XIV.)  It  stands  out  boldly, 
with  the  beautiful  church  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de  los  Remedios 
on  its  summit,  almost  overshadowing  the  town  of  Cholula  be- 
neath. From  the  upper  platform  there  spreads  out  a  wide 
landscape,  while  it  is  itself  also  a  landmark  visible  from  a 
great  distance.  This  is  due  partly  to  its  isolated  position, 
partly  to  its  enormous  size.     (See  Plate  XVI.) 

In  close  proximity  the  mound  presents  the  appearance  of 
an  oblong  conical  truncated  hill,  resting  on  projecting  plat- 
forms of  unequal  height.  The  term  "pyramid"  I  do  not  re- 
gard as  proper,  and  shall  henceforth  avoid  it  altogether,  using 
the  more  simple  and  adequate  one  of  "  mound,"  which  corre- 
sponds  to   the   current  native  designation,  "cerro."     Over- 

^  Ilist.  de  los  Indies  de  Nueva  Espaha^  Trat.  i.  cap.  xii.  pp.  63,  64. 
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305  metres,  or  1,000  feet. 
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1,177  metres,  or  3,859  feet. 

'I  liitj  ^MVCH  an  approximate  area  for  the  base  of  over  20  acres. 

Witliin  this  anra,  if  wc  start  from  the'  point  G  eastward, 
wr  in«r<:t  Hucccssivcly  the  following  stages  (compare  plan  and 
MCM  tinn  Cf  H),  On  a  base  length  of  27.2  metres  (89  feet),  we 
rinc  21.8  HMrtrcs  (71I  feet),  to  the  top  of  the  platform  T?  and 
//,  wIu;hc  average  width  there  is  about  65  metres  (213  feet), 
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although  owing  to  decay  it  now  varies  greatly.  This  platform 
is  obliquely  intersected  by  the  paved  road  of  Spanish  con- 
struction, exposing  vertical  faces  of  adobe  along  its  north  side, 
and  shaded  by  beautiful  ash  trees.  The  northern  side  of  this 
platform  (Z*)  is  higher  and  more  decayed  than  the  southern 
section  (Z^  ;  it  is  also  smaller  and  more  overgrown.  The 
trees  on  the  latter  arise  almost  exclusively  upon  its  abrupt  brink 
and  slope,  while  they  partly  crown  the  top  of  the  former.  On 
the  eastern  limits  of  this  platform  begins  a  steep  rise,  amount- 
ing to  20  metres  {^6  feet)  on  a  base  line  of  33  metres  (109 
feet),  to  the  summit  of  the  whole  structure,  a  polygonal  plat- 
form, paved  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  wall.  To  this  we  ascend 
from  the  west  by  a  broad  stairway  of  hewn  stone,  3.4  metres 
(14.2  feet)  wide,  also  of  Spanish  origin.  A  portal  with  a  stone 
cross  inside  it  forms  the  landing.  Four  cypress  trees  are  planted 
on  this  upper  plateau,  which  forms  a  court  around  the  shrine 
of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Remedies  (J).  The  length  of  the 
plateau  from  west  to  east  is  approximatively  61.7  metres  (203 
feet)  ;  the  breadth  from  north  to  south,  43.9  metres  (144  feet). 
There  are  two  more  entrances  to  the  upper  court,  one  on  the 
north  and  the  other  on  the  south,  to  which  paved  roads,  and 
not  steps,  lead.  The  present  appearance  of  the  summit  is 
entirely  due  to  the  Spaniards,  as  there  is  not  a  trace  of  abo- 
riginal work  upon  it.  The  eastern  descent  from  the  plateau 
to  the  point  H  is,  as  the  section  shows,  an  uninterrupted 
slope  of  44.8  metres  (147  feet),  perpendicular  on  a  base-line 
of  72  metres  (236  feet).  It  is  much  more  abrupt  and  more 
densely  wooded  than  the  western. 

If  we  ascend  the  mound  from  its  south  side  at  E  (see  sec- 
tion B),  we  cross  the  cultivated  area  Y,  23.6  metres  ijj  feet) 
wide,  with  a  rise  of  only  16  metres  (5^  feet) ;  then  up  a  slope 
24.4  metres  (80  feet)  in  vertical  elevation  by  34.3  metres  (U2 
feet)  base,  above  which  is  another  platform  3.3  metres  (i  i  feet) 
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vertical  by  39.6  metres  (130  feet)  base;  then  a  slope  11.3 
metres  (37  feet)  by  24.3  metres  (80  feet),  to  the  top.  Cross* 
ing  the  top  and  descending  to  the  northward,  there  is  first  a 
slope  of  17.8  metres  (58  feet)  base,  and  3.5  metres  (8^  feet) 
height ;  afterwards  a  steep  declivity,  overgrown  with  cactuses 
and  thorny  bushes,  32  metres  (105  feet)  in  vertical  elevation  by 
only  14.3  metres  (47  feet)  base,  which  terminates  on  another 
platform  46.7  metres  (153  feet)  wide  (marked  X),  which  is  cul- 
tivated. The  latter  stands,  on  its  northern  border,  6.7  metres 
(23  feet)  lower  than  the  foot  of  the  slope.  Finally,  an  abrupt 
descent  of  8.9  metres  (29  feet)  brings  us  to  the  level  of  the 
Puebla  road,  whose  width  to  F  is  20.6  metres  (68  feet)  at  the 
place  where  I  measured. 

It  will  be  observed,  by  the  sections  as  well  as  on  the  map, 
that  I  began  my  measurements  at  points  lying  beyond  the 
three  roads  enclosing  the  mound.  This  was  done  because  on 
three  sides  I  found  layers  of  adobe  connected  with  the  struc- 
ture, and  reaching  far  outside  of  the  points  G,  F,  and  E. 
To  determine  the  height  of  the  mound,  therefore,  I  must  start 
from  the  spots  marked  respectively  H,  V,  R,  and  P,  and  these 
afford  the  following  results  :  — 

From  the  north  or  north-northeast  (R)  .     .  62.7  metres,  or  206  feet. 

From  the  east  (H) 44.8       "  146    " 

From  the  south  (?) 44.7       "  146    " 

From  the  west  (V) 54.5       "  1 79    " 

The  average  altitude,  therefore,  is  51.7  metres  (169  feet). 
Other  determinations  do  not  vary  much  from  this.  Thus 
Humboldt  found  it  54  metres  (177  feet),^  and  the  others  vary 
between  the  extremes  of  Brantz-Mayer  (165  feet)  and  of  Pres- 
cott  (208  feet).^  All  these  figures  may  be  correct,  according 
to  the  base  adopted. 

1   Vues  des  CorcUllh^es  et  Monuments  Indightes^  vol.  i.  pp.  105,  106. 
*  Bancroft,  Native  Races^  vol.  iv.  p.  472,  note  13. 
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If  now  we  turn  to  the  topography  of  the  structure  as  far  as 
delineated,  we  shall  find, — 

1.  A  platform  (Z^  and  Z*)  of  unequal  height,  lying  along 
the  entire  western  front. 

2.  An  oblong  central  mound,  bearing  the  upper  pla- 
teau (J). 

3.  The  depressions  X  and  Y,  respectively  north  and  south 
of  the  latter. 

4.  The  platforms  Z^  and  Z^,  northeast  and  south  of  the 
central  cone.  These  platforms  are  both  higher  and  smaller 
than  the  great  western  projection.  They  descend  abruptly  to 
the  east,  and  between  them  the  upper  mound  also  sweeps 
down  in  an  uninterrupted  steep  slope. 

The  whole  structure,  therefore,  as  it  now  is,  does  not  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  pyramid,  but  of  three  distinct  projec- 
tions, surrounding  and  supporting  a  conical  hill,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  wide  depressions. 

The  entire  mass  consists  of  adobe  bricks  laid  in  adobe  clay, 
undisturbed  except  where  erosion,  earthquakes,  or  the  hand 
of  man  have  mutilated  it.  The  bricks  "break  joints,"  and 
are  of  various  sizes.  I  have  measured  them  at  many  places, 
and  have  found  so  far  seven  different  dimensions.  These 
sizes  are :  — 

a.  On  the  western  slope  of  Z^,  fronting  the  Cerro  de  la 
Cruz,  0.52  X  0.32  X  0.14  metre  (17  X   13  X  6  inches). 

b.  In  bluffs  of  Z*  exposed  by  road,  0.58  X  0.27  X  o.io 
metre  (23  X  10  X  4  inches). 

c.  In  the  central  mound,  0.54  X  0.30  X  0.12  metre  (22 
X   12   X   5  inches). 

d.  Along  the  base  of  Z^  and  at  the  southern  base  of  top, 
0.50  X  0.24  X  0.12  metre  (20  X  10  X  5  inches). 

e.  At  H,  0.40  X  0.18  metre  (16  X  7  inches),  height 
doubtful. 
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f.  In  Z^  above  those  of  the  fourth  size  indicated,  and  along 
the  slopes  of  Z^,  0.47  X  0.20  X  0.09  metre  (19  X  8X4 
inches). 

g.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  X,  northeast  corner  of  Z^, 
and  southwest  base  of  central  cone,  0.52  X  0.26  X  0.12 
metre  (21    X    10  X   S  inches). 

The  sizes  appear  to  be  irregularly  distributed,  the  central 
mound  alone  being  made,  as  far  I  could  see,  of  uniform  bricks 
of  size  c  down  to  nearly  30  metres  (98  feet)  below  the  top  ; 
this  was  the  case  on  one  side  at  l^ast.  Of  the  others,  d,f^ 
and  g  seem  to  compose  the  platforms  Z^  and  Z^  and  the  de- 
pression X,  whereas  the  projections  Z^  and  Z*  have  the  large 
sizes  a  and  b.  The  latter  size  comes  near  to  that  forming 
the  Cerro  de  la  Cruz  and  the  foundations  of  Acozac.  The 
bricks  are  all  made  without  straw,  but  much  broken  pottery 
and  bits  of  obsidian  are  found  in  the  mass,  although  it  is  not 
always  positively  clear  whether  they  belong  to  the  bricks  or 
to  the  mud  between,  and  how  far  they  may  have  been  washed 
in  by  rain ;  for  the  mound  has  suffered  considerably  from  ero- 
sion, and  consequent  slides.  There  are  many  deep  fissures 
which  show,  as  do  also  the  perpendicular  cuts  marked  on  the 
map,  that  the  mass  is  probably  solid  throughout,  without  in- 
terior cavities,  and,  if  there  is  a  natural  hill  in  its  centre,  that 
it  must  be  at  all  events  a  very  small  one.  In  some  places, 
particularly  in  the  northeast  corner,  there  are  bluish  alkaline 
efflorescences. 

Throughout  the  entire  structure  (except  the  platform  Z^  so 
far  as  its  walls  are  exposed),  there  are  horizontal  ledges  of  a 
whitish  composition,  or  concrete.  These  ledges  are  from 
0.05  to  0.15  metre  (2  to  6  inches)  thick,  are  hard,  and 
composed,  like  those  of  the  Cerro  de  la  Cruz,  of  carbonate  of 
lime  mixed  with  small  pebbles  and  bits  of  lava.  I  have  not 
seen  this  material  on  any  vertical  surfaces,  except  on  the  steps 
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of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  ledges  do  not  run 
through  the  whole  mass,  but  seem  to  occupy  different  alti- 
tudes in  different  places ;  they  are  sometimes  i  metre  (3  feet), 
sometimes  several  metres,  from  each  other  in  level.  At  the 
base  of  the  western  front,  the  same  substance  seems  to  crop 
out  everywhere,  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  street,  and  it  re- 
appears beyond  it,  between  the  mound  and  the  Cerro  de  la 
Cruz,  though  in  places  it  has  been  destroyed  in  the  process 
of  tillage. 

One  or  two  fragments  of  white  stone,  similar  to  those 
extracted  from  the  Hill  of  the  Cross,  protrude  along  the 
southwestern  slope  of  the  central  cone ;  they  are  much 
weather-worn,  and  appear  somewhat  displaced. 

But  the  most  interesting  discovery  of  all,  perhaps,  was  that 
of  regular  stone  steps,  forming  flights  of  stairs.  They  were 
distinct  in  three  places,  and  traces  were  met  with  in  two 
more.  On  the  north  side,  in  bricks  of  the  size/,  and  close  by 
those  of  the  size  gy  what  appears  to  be  a  pillar  of  stonework 
overhangs  the  Puebla  road.  Its  width  is  about  i  metre  (3 
feet),  and  it  is  nearly  three  times  as  high.  It  is  constructed 
of  slabs  of  light-colored  limestone,  broken,  and  neither  hewn 
nor  polished,  superposed  in  courses  laid  in  adobe  mud,  and 
generally  o.io  metre  (4  inches)  thick  by  0.30  metre  (12  inches) 
wide.  I  was  informed  by  the  Licenciado  Ybaftez  that  it  was 
a  ruined  stairway.  The  body  of  it  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
been  sunk  into  the  adobe  nearly  2  metres  (6  feet).  I  after- 
wards found  well-preserved  steps  in  the  northeastern  slope  of 
7?,  where  it  joins  the  top  mound,  and  on  the  southern  base  of 
the  latter.  In  the  former  place  there  were  three  steps,  each 
0.40  metre  (16  inches)  high,  but  of  unascertainable  width. 
Both  their  faces  were  covered  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  a  white 
composition,  analogous  to  the  one  composing  the  ledges, 
which,  like  them,  gave  a  strong  effervescence  when  treated 
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with  acids*  Beneath  it  were  thin  slabs  of  stone  gmnar  to 
those  which  compose  the  pillar  on  the  north  sUc  Still 
higher  op,  there  were,  in  a  recess,  remains  of  similar  steps, 
but  not  in  a  line  with  the  lower  ones^  wfaidi  would  imply 
that  the  stairway  was  winding,  or  at  least  zigzag. 

The  best  preser\'ed  specimen,  however,  is  the  one  on  the 
sooth  side,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  3.  Here 
there  are  two  flights  of  stairs  alongside  of  each  other,  each  2 
metres  '6\  feet^  wide,  and  separated  by  an  adobe  walL  i  metre 
(39  inches)  thick.  The  bricks  in  both  places  are  of  the  size  g^ 
and  the  separation  is  undisturbed,  which  shows  that  two  par- 
allel stairways  were  originally  built  alongside  of  each  other. 
Upon  re-examining  the  eastern  locality,  I  found  there  the 
same  feature  ;  namely,  after  an  interval 'of  one  metre  of  adobe 
to  the  north,  other  traces  of  steps,  which  implies  also  two  par- 
allel flights  of  stairs. 

Near  to  H,  I  found  adobe  whose  vertical  face  also  is  cov- 
ered by  the  same  white  composition,  and  on  the  western  plat- 
form, in  the  cuts  exposed  by  the  road,  is  debris  which  may 
f>ossibly  indicate  the  former  existence  of  steps  there  also. 

Finally,  I  have  to  mention  that,  beneath  the  lowest  adobe  of 
the  north  and  south  sides  irregular  blocks  of  "  tepetlatl "  or 
yellow  indurated  clay,  imbedded  in  adobe  mud.  appear  in  two 
places.  It  is  apparently  the  foundation  ;  but  in  Cholula  it  is 
believed  that  even  below  these  the  structure  rests  on  short 
upright  pillars  of  stone.  If  such  be  the  case,  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  proof  of  it.^ 

Having  now  finished  the  sketch  of  the  main  body  of  the 

1  In  the  adobe  of  the  lowest  western  apron  a  block  of  lava  has  been  found, 
which  I  saw.  It  rested  at  a  depth  of  2  metres  (6  feet),  standing  on  its  edge,  but 
the  adobe  around  was  not  tilted  nor  in  any  way  disturbed.  Its  diameter  was 
a6i  metre  (2  feet),  its  height  from  o.ii  to  0.15  metre  (4  to  6  inches).  The  top 
was  convex,  like  an  inverted  bowl,  and  it  looked  very  much  as  the  top  of  the 
great  pillars  at  Mitla  would,  if  broken. 
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mound,  I  turn  to  such  traces  of  edifices  as  surround  it,  in 
order  to  find  out  how  far  they  may  originally  have  been 
connected  with  the  hill. 

The  railroad  cuttings  along  its  western  front  have  ex- 
posed an  uninterrupted  layer  of  adobe  bricks,  measuring  0.56 
X  0.23  X  0.12  metre  (22  X  9  X  5  inches),  with  but  one  single 
ledge  of  concrete  visible.  This  has  a  thickness  not  exceeding 
4  metres  (13  feet),  if  it  reaches  that  dimension  in  any  place, 
and  extends  so  as  to  form  a  vast  apron,  possibly  400  metres 
(13CXD  feet)  from  north  to  south,  and  about  2CXD  metres  (650 
feet)  from  east  to  west.  It  is  on  this  apron  that  the  Cerro 
de  la  Cruz  stands,  and  in  or  below  it  the  four  skulls  were 
exhumed  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Besides  these  and 
the  bones,  the  adobe,  which  lies  perfectly  undisturbed,  has 
yielded  some  pottery,  one  or  two  clay  flutes,  and  much  ob- 
sidian. But  nowhere,  to  my  knowledge,  did  there  appear 
foundations  of  houses. 

On  the  east  side  are  visible  fragments  of  adobe  hills, 
directly  joining  the  mound  at  S,  composed  of  bricks  of  the 
size  g;  and  almost  due  east  of  H,  at  T,  a  low  terrace  crops 
out,  built  of  bricks  measuring  0.43  X  0.23  X  o.io  metre 
(17X9X4  inches).  The  distance  between  H  and  T  is 
about  160  metres.  The  intervening  space  has  been  ploughed, 
but  often  fragments  of  adobe  are  brought  to  light  throughout 
the  entire  field  up  to  the  path  bounding  the  mound  on  the 
south.  Fragments  of  ancient  "metlapilli"  and  of  very  old 
pottery  are  very  abundant  there,  and  it  is  the  general  belief  at 
Cholula  that  an  apron  existed  there  similar  to  the  one  on  the 
western  side,  which  would  have  been  about  300  metres  (1,000 
feet)  from  north  to  south  by  200  metres  (650  feet)  from  east 
to  west. 

On  the  south  side  the  slope  runs  out  in  the  road  E  P,  of 

which  E  is  4.1  metres  (i3J^  feet)  higher  than  P,  the  whole 

16 
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distance  between  the  two  points  being  61.1  metres  (200  feet). 
There  are  fragments  of  adobe,  S,  S,  on  both  sides  of  this 
road,  which  itself  shows  traces  of  it.  The  field  beneath  is  cut 
down  abruptly,  and  yields  much  obsidian  and  pottery.  All 
these  are  indications,  that  another  apron  extended  to  the 
south,  about  60  metres  (200  feet)  from  east  to  west,  and  some 
300  metres  (i,cxx)  feet)  in  a  north  and  south  direction. 

The  north  side  presents  some  seeming  complications.  The 
point  R  is  70  metres  (230  feet)  from  F,  and  11.6  metres 
(38  feet)  lower.  The  fragments  S,  S,  as  well  as  the  mound 
Q,  are  both  artificial,  and  their  bricks  are  exactly  the  size  (^ 
of  those  of  the  great  hill.  The  top  of  the  mound  is  about 
at  the  level  of  X.  The  road  R  F  shows  adobe  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  inference  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that  the  space 
north,  which  the  points  O  R  Q  F  define,  formed  another  spur 
on  the  lowest  platform,  whose  area  may  have  measured  about 
70  by  400  metres  (230  by  1 300  feet),  and  of  which  the  road 
F  P,  the  fragments  S,  S,  and  the  circular  mound  Q,  are  the 
only  vestiges  remaining. 

Although  the  restoration  of  ruined  structures  is  always  a 
very  doubtful  undertaking,  it  sometimes  is  difficult  to  avoid 
making  the  attempt.  In  the  case  of  the  great  mound,  before 
attempting  the  dangerous  task  of  re-establishing  its  former 
shape  and  of  approximating  to  its  former  size,  I  must  care- 
fully investigate  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
in  order  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  changes  which 
the  past  362  years  may  have  wrought. 

Bernal  Diez  speaks  of  the  chief  temple  of  Cholula  as  being 
higher  than  that  of  Mexico  and  having  I20steps.^  But  this 
edifice  was  not  the  great  mound,  and  U  has  since  disappeared, 

1  Historia  Verdadera^  cap.  xcii.  p.  92 :  "  Mas  era  de  otra  hechura  que  el  mcji- 
cano,  i  asimismo  los  patios  muy  grandes  i  con  dos  cercas.'*  The  latter  certainly 
cannot  apply  to  the  great  mound. 
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as  we  know  from  Rojas,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  con- 
vent.^ The  earliest  picture  we  have  of  the  mound  is  on  the 
coat  of  arms  granted  to  Cholula  in  1540,  and  the  first  mention 
of  it  is  about  the  same  year,  from  the  pen  of  Motolinfa.  This 
blazon,  cut  in  black  lava,  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  houses  on 
the  corner  of  the  Calle  Real  and  the  Calle  de  Chalingo,  and 
on  it  the  great  mound  is  represented  as  on  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  9. 
It  suggests  a  four-storied  pyramid  with  a  truncated  top. 

Motolinfa  briefly  mentions  that  it  measured  a  good  cross- 
bow shot  from  corner  to  corner,  and  in  height  also,  —  a  very 
unsatisfactory  statement,  —  and  that  it  was  overgrown  at  his 
time  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  much  ruined.  He  came  to 
Mexico  in  1524,  and  certainly  saw  Cholula  and  its  mound 
within  ten  years  after  the  Conquest.  "  There  are  on  it  now 
many  rabbits  and  snakes,  and  in  some  places  are  fields  of 
maize."  (1540.)  On  the  top  was  "  a  small  old  temple,"  which 
the  Cholultecos  affirmed  was  much  larger  in  former  times.^ 

Sahagun  only  mentions  the  "  cerro,  6  monte  de  Chollan," 
stating  it  to  be  artificial,  and  that  it  was  made  for  purposes  of 
defence.^ 

A  detailed  description,  of  great  merit,  is  furnished  by  Ro- 
jas :  "  In  this  city  there  is  no  other  fortress  than  an  extremely 
ancient  hill  within  it,  made  by  hand,  all  of  adobe,  which  was 
formerly  rounded,*  and  now,  by  the  blocks  of  the  streets,  has 

m 

*  Relacion^  etc.,  §  14. 

2  Historiay  etc.,  Trat.  i.  cap.  xii.  pp.  65,  66. 

*  Historia  General^  etc.,  "  Introduccion,"  vol.  i.  pp.  xvi.  and  xvii. :  "  Los  Cholol- 
tecas,  que  son  los  que  de  ella  (Tulla)  sc  escaparon,  han  tenido  la  sucesion  de 
los  romanos,  y  como  los  romanos  edificaron  el  capit6lio  para  su  fortaleza,  asi  los 
Cholulanos  edificaron  4  mano  aqucl  promontorio  que  estd  junto  4  Cholula,  que  es 
como  una  sierra  6  un  gran  monte,  y  esti  todo  Ileno  de  minas  6  cuevas  por  de 
dentro."  Of  the  latter  there  are  no  traces.  Lib.  x.  cap.  xxix.  vol.  iii.  p.  141  : 
•*  Pues  manifiesta  estar  hecho  k  mano,  porque  tiene  adobes  y  encalado." 

*  The  term  "  redondo  "  also  means  angular^  polygonaly  in  old  Spanish.  The 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  frequently  call  their  "  plazas  "  redondas^  although 
they  are  square  or  rectangular. 
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been  made  square.  Its  base  has  a  perimeter  of  twenty-four 
hundred  ordinary  paces,  and  it  is  forty  ells  high,  and  on  it 
there  may  be  room  for  ten  thousand  persons.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  this  base  the  hill  rises  again,  as  a  round  mass,  forty 
ells  more,  so  that  the  entire  altitude  is  eighty  dls,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  which  one  can  ride  on  horseback.  On  the  top  there  is 
a  level  apace  affording  room  for  one  thousand  men,  and  in  the 
middle  a  large  cross  is  planted.  It  is  of.  wood  with  a  pedestal 
of  stone  and  lime,  and  stands  on  the  identical  spot  where  dur- 
ing the  time  of  paganism  was  the  idol  Nauhquiauitl,  as  I  have 
said.  In  the  hill  which  this  space  makes  there  is  still  to  be 
seen  a  foundation  of  stones,  which  appears  to  have  been  of 
some  balustrade  or  buttress  there  erected.  This  is  the  famous 
mound,  celebrated  as  much  for  its  having  been  made  exclu- 
sively for  the  seat  of  that  idol,  as  for  being  a  work  of  such 

magnitude Before  the  Spaniards  conquered  this  land 

the  hill  did  not  terminate  in  a  level,  but  it  was  convex,  and 
the  friars  had  it  levelled  in  order  to  plant  on  it  a  cross.'*  ^ 

Torquemada  says  the  mound  was  never  finished,  and  at  his 
time  it  was  completely  overgrown  and  decayed,  but  that  nev- 
ertheless it  could  be  distinctly  seen  that  it  once  had  "  stages/' 
He  further  gives  it  a  perimeter  of  **  wellnigh  a  quarter  of  a 

league."  ^ 

The  Cavaliere  Boturini,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  stating  that  the  mound  was  "four 
stories"  high,  and  that  it  was  composed  of  four  superposed 
terraces,  adds  :  "  The  top  was  reached  by  a  fine  road,  winding 
up  to  it  like  a  serpent,  as  it  is  seen  in  a  painting  made  of 
paper  of  *  Metl,'  which  I  have  in  my  archives."     This  how- 

1  Relacion^  etc,  §  32. 

a  Afonarc/tla,  etc ,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xix.  p.  281  ;  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  203.  The 
latter  is  copied  from  Mcndicta,  Ifist.  Ecclcs.  Indiana^  lib.  iii.  cap.  xlix.  p.  310, 
at  least  in  part. 
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ever  refers  to  the  Spanish  roads,  and  not  to  the  Indian  stairs. 
The  painting  in  question  dates  from  after  1594.^ 

It  is  clear  that,  among  all  the  evidence  produced,  that  of 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Cholula,  and  the  statements  of  Moto- 
linia,  and  especially  of  Rojas,  deserve  most  attention.  We 
may  safely  conclude  from  them,  that  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
mound  have  not  changed  much  since  the  Conquest.  The 
sculpture  in  the  blazon  of  the  Spanish  city  is  an  ideal  pic- 
ture, not  intended  for  an  accurate  copy  of  nature,  and  there- 
fore the  four  terraces  should  not  be  regarded  as  indicating 
strictly  the  relative  position  of  the  four  parts.  Rojas,  how- 
ever, mentions  only  two  parts,  a  broad  terrace  and  a  conical 
hill  arising  from  the  centre,  and  it  is  clear  that  this  descrip- 
tion applies  to  the  identical  mound  which  now  is  regarded 
as  such.  The  two  roads  which  intersect  the  mound  on  his 
map  are  the  same  ones  forming  its  boundaries  north  and 
south  at  present,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  frag- 
ments left  on  both  sides,  thus  confirming  my  assumption  of 
two  aprons  extending  beyond  the  present  bulk  in  the  direc- 
tions named.  That  these  aprons  were  lower  than  the  plat- 
forms Z^  Z*,  Z^,  and  Z^,  is  shown,  on  the  north  side,  by  the 
landing  of  the  steps  there  discovered  ;  on  the  south,  by  the 
stairway  which  indicates  the  original  slope  of  the  surface. 
If  the  debris  on  the  west  side  of  Z*  is,  as  I  incline  to  believe, 
also  the  remnants  of  stairs,  then  the  Calle  de  Monte  Alegre 
marks  the  western  front  of  the  platform  Z*  and  Z*,  descend- 
ing, as  it  does  now,  upon  the  western  apron,  whose  layers  of 
adobe  are  still  spread,  undisturbed,  over  so  large  an  area. 

In   the  east   the  stairway  on  the  northeast  corner  of   Z^ 

*  Idea  de  una  Nun>a  Historian  etc.,  pp.  113, 1 14.  Clavigero,  Storia  del  Messico, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.,  has,  in  a  foot-note,  very  ably  disposed  of  this  tale.  He  justly  re- 
marks that  the  painting  in  question  is  of  late  origin.  The  first  chapel  or  shrine 
was  erected  on  the  top  of  the  great  mound  in  1594.  Mendieta,  //»/.  Ecciesi- 
dstica,  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  idix.  p.  310. 
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clearly  proves  that  the  descent  then  was  ongxnallj  as  it  b 
now,  and  the  coated  adobe  at  H  ixidicates  the  sazne  fact  in 
regard  to  2?.  But  the  central  cone  has  soSered  a  consider- 
able change.  In  the  first  place  it  was  redoced  in  height,  as 
Rojas  tells  us,  by  the  conversion  of  its  conical  sammit  into  a 
level  plateau  ;  secondly,  the  earthquake  of  1864^  shook  down 
the  eastern  end  of  the  plateau  itself,  together  with  the  rear 
portion  ci  the  church.  The  west  side  remained  undisturbed 
on  account  of  the  solid  masonry,  and  principally  because  the 
declivity  was  not  so  steep. 

I  have  therefore  ventured  to  suggest  a  restoration  of  the 
mound,  as  exhibited  on  Plate  XIII.  Figs.  4  and  5.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  contrary  to  Rojas,  I  have  retained  the  two  depres- 
sions X  and  Y.  This  has  been  done,  not  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  really  existed  to  the  extent  and  depth  they 
now  have,  but  in  order  to  avoid  restoration.  I  readily  admit 
that  they  may  have  been  largely  deepened  in  course  of  time. 
But  what  I  believe  is,  that  the  platforms  Z'  and  7r  were  origi- 
nally higher  than  the  one  in  the  west,  just  as  they  appear  to 
be  at  the  present  time  ;  and  thus  we  find,  counting  in  the 
central  cone,  the  four  levels  or  plateaux  which  the  coat  of 
arms  of  Cholula  indicates.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Humboldt 
in  his  restoration  of  the  mound  may  have  been  guided  some- 
what by  that  picture,  which  he  knew,  as  well  as  by  the 
statements  of  Boturini.^ 

Taking  now  the  perimeter  of  the  whole  structure  as  re- 
stored, it  gives  us  2,360  metres  (7,740  feet),  or  nearly  one  and 
a  half  Knglish  miles.  This,  reckoning  the  difference  between 
Castilian  and  English  feet,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Rojas 
only  included   the  outside  fragments  of  the  mound   visible 

'  Compare  Vites  des  Cordillh-fs,  etc.,  Plate  III.  or  VIII.  of  the  edition  in  folio. 
lie  mentions  Boturini*s  name  for  the  mound,  and  in  Essai  Politique^  p.  150,  re- 
peats the  statement  of  the  **  quatre  assises." 
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above  the  surface,  still  agrees  very  well  with  his  figures  of 
2,400  "ordinary  paces,"  while  his  altitude  of  eighty  ells  {varas) 
equal  to  67.2  metres  (220  feet),  if  we  take  into  account  the 
decrease  in  height  indicated  by  himself,^  comes  very  near  to 
the  one  found  by  me  on  the  north  side.  There  is  to  me  a 
very  pleasing  coincidence  in  these  two  results,  obtained  at 
an  interval  of  just  three   centuries  from  each  other. 

But  there  are  questions  to  be  considered  of  much  more 
weight,  and  far  greater  difficulty  of  solution,  than  that  of  the 
original  form  of  the  mound  of  Cholula.  These  are,  How  and 
for  what  purpose  was  it  built  ?  and.  Who  were  its  builders  ? 

The  materials  of  which  the  mound  is  constructed  are  earth, 
broken  limestone,  little  pebbles,  and  occasional  particles  of 
lava.  The  earth  is  in  the  shape  of  adobe  bricks,  and  is  also 
used  as  binding  material  in  which  the  bricks  are  imbedded. 
These  were  probably,  or  at  least  possibly,  formed  in  moulds, 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  grass,  or  of  the  ashes  and  char- 
coal with  which  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  mixed  their 
adobe.^  The  bricks  are  sun-dried,  not  burnt.  Limestone 
broken  into  slabs  was  used  for  steps  and  stairways,  and 
pulverized  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  with  pebbles  and  lava 
fragments,  for  the  intervening  ledges  and  the  coating  of 
stairways. 

The  soil  of  the  plain  of  Cholula  is,  in  many  places,  very 
proper  for  the  manufacture  of  adobe  bricks,  without  any  ad- 
mixture. The  particles  of  lava  and  the  pebbles  resemble  the 
sand  which  is  met  with  all  over  the  plain,  in  the  beds  of  rivu- 
lets, and  in  exposed  cuts.     The  limestone  is  found  to  the  east 

1  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique^  p.  151,  states  the  surface  of  the  top-platform  to 
be  4,200  square  metres.  It  has  since  been  greatly  reduced  in  size  by  the  earth- 
quake before  referred  to. 

*  Pedro  de  Castai^eda  de  Nagera,  Relacitm  du  Voyage  de  Cibaloj  translation  by 
Temaux-Compans,  1838,  ii.  cap.  iv.  pp.  168,  169,  and  my  Visit  to  thi  Aboriginal 
Ruins ^  etc.  of  the  Rio  Pecos ^  p.  57,  note  1. 
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of  Cholula,  not  to  the  west.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  material 
of  which  the  mound  was  built  was  principally  gathered  on 
the  plain  about  it,  and  the  rest  was  brought  from  a  short 
distance,  in  the  direction  of  Puebla.  This  disposes  of  the 
stories,  that  the  adobe  was  made  at  the  foot  of  the  volcanoes, 
about  San  Nicolds  de  los  Ranches,  or  even  on  the  other  side, 
in  the  territory  of  Chalco.^ 

The  bricks  are  laid  in  courses,  or  rather  in  columns  break- 
ing joints,  which  rest  on  the  ledges,  all  of  which  are  hori* 
zontal ;  I  have  not  seen  a  single  vertical  seam.  They  are  of 
unequal  dimensions  in  the  different  portions  of  the  structure, 
so  that  no  two  sections  show  only  one  size,  except  the  central 
mound.  This  indicates  that  the  building  was  not  erected  at 
one  time,  but  is  rather  an  accumulation  of  successive  periods, 
the  central  part  being  the  last  one  made.  The  ledges  there- 
fore were  probably  coatings  put  on  for  solidity,  and  in  some 
cases  they  may  also  denote  a  particular  epoch  of  construction. 

Some  portions  of  the  adobe  ^how  alkaline  efflorescence, 
while  others  do  not.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was 
gathered  from  various  localities  and  directions. 

From  these  various  considerations,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
the  great  mound  of  Cholula  was  not  originally  constructed 
upon  the  plan  which  it  now  appears  to  have,  but  that  it  grew 
in  the  course  of  time  according  to  necessity.  This  would 
account  for  its  enormous  size,  without  resorting  to  the  sup- 
position of  extravagant  numbers  of  population  ;  and  would 
tend  to  show  also,  that,  while  it  was  the  product  of  communal 
labor,  it  was  built  for  some  purpose  of  public  utility,  and  not 
to  benefit  private  interests,  or  as  a  token  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  individuals. 

1  The  story  about  Chalco  is  told  in  Spiegazione  delU  TavoU,  etc.,  vol.  v.  of 
Kingsborough.  That  about  San  Nicolds  I  heard  at  Cholula.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  near  the  volcano  sufficient  adobe  for  the  purpose. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  any 
part  of  the  hill  was  used  except  the  summit.  On  the  contrary, 
Motolinfa  states  that,  within  ten  years  of  the  first  arrival 
of  Cortes,  it  was  abandoned  and  overgrown.^  This  is  further 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  none  of  the  conquerors  mentions 
the  great  mound  ;  presumably  because  they  all  supposed  it  to 
be  a  natural  eminence,  as  nearly  every  one  is  inclined  to  do 
now  at  first  sight,  and  because  the  mound  of  Quetzalcohuatl, 
which  stood  below,  on  the  spot  where  the  convent  now  is, 
attracted  their  attention.  The  summit  only  was  occupied, 
and  on  it  stood  a  "  small  old  temple  "  dedicated  to  the  idol  of 
Rain.  Probably  this  temple  was  a  Nahuatl  erection ;  at  all 
events,  the  worship  there  maintained  was  a  cult  of  the  Nahuatl 
of  Cholula.  The  custom  of  erecting  small  houses  of  worship 
on  high  places  was  often  followed  in  Mexico,  and  there  are 
traditions  of  it  still  remaining.  If  the  Nahuatl  built  this 
chapel,  it  must  have  been  as  much  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able size  and  height  of  the  mound,  and  of  its  isolated  posi- 
tion, as  on  account  of  some  former  tradition  of  worship  linger- 
ing  about  the  place.  They  used  the  top,  but  neglected  and 
abandoned  the  slopes. 

There  was  not  even  then  any  distinct  tradition  in  regard  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  mound  had  been  built.  Motolinfa 
intimates  that  it  was  begun  with  a  view  of  raising  it  as  high 
as  the  snow-clad  volcanoes  opposite,  but  that  its  completion 
was  prevented  by  a  terrible  tempest,  accompanied  by  the  fall 
of  a  huge  stone  shaped  like  a  toad,  upon  which  the  work 
ceased.2  Fray  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  who  in  1566  examined  the 
Mexican  paintings  then  in  the  Vatican,  speaks  of  a  tradition 
which  attributed  the  fabric  to  giants,  one  of  whom  he  called 
Xelhua,  who  built   the  mound  in  order  to  escape  from  the 

'  Historia^  etc.,  Trat.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  66. 
2  Ibid.,  pp.  65,  66. 
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flood.^  Durdn  relates  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Cholultecans 
attributed  the  work  to  giants,  thus  assimilating  the  story  to 
the  Biblical  narrative  of  the  tower  of  Babel.'  Ixtlilxochitl 
refers  to  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  states  that,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  mound  by  a  hurricane,  a  temple  was  erected 
on  its  ruins  to  Quetzalcohuatl,  the  catastrophe  having  been 
caused  by  that  element  whose  worship  he  represented  *  Tor- 
quemada  simply  affirms  that  it  remained  unfinished,^  thus 
copying  Mendieta,^  who  in  his  turn,  like  Fray  Hier6nymo 
Roman,®  adopted  the  statement  of  Motolinfa. 

It  is  singular  that  the  story  of  its  having  been  made  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  sometimes  in  connection  with  giants,  is 
handed  down  in  various  forms  through  the  authors  Enrico 
Martinez,^  Vetancurt,®  and  Boturini,'  to  Veytia.^**  After  him, 
Clavigero,  in  the  year  1780,  positively  asserted  that  the 
mound  was  to  have  been  a  monument  in  honor  of  Quetzal- 
cohuatl,^^  and  since  his  time  various  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  monument. 

*  Spie^azione  dclla  Tcn'ole,  etc,  Kingsborough,  vol.  v.  pp.  165,  172. 
2  I/ist.  lie  los  Yndias,  etc.,  vol.  i.  cap.  i.  pp.  6,  7. 

'  Hist,  de  los  Chic/itmecos,  cap.  i.  p.  206. 

*  Monarchui^  etc.,  lib.  iii  cap.  xxix.  p.  280;  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  203:  "Un 
cerrejon,  tan  grande,  que  en  trescicntos  anos  no  lo  pudieron  edificar  muchos 
millarcs  de  hombres." 

*  Hist.  EcclesiAsticay  lib.  iii.  cap.  xlix.  p.  309. 

*  Lais  Repdblicas  del  Mitndoy  1575,  Segunda  Parte,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  360. 

"^  Keportorio  de  los  Tiempos  y  Ilistoria  A^atural  desta  A'ueva  Espafta,  1606.  He 
copied  Acosta,  I/ist.  Nat.  y  Morale  etc.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  iii.  pp.  457-459,  but  only 
mentions  the  giants,  without  giving  to  them  any  connection  with  the  mound. 

*  Teatro  MexicanOy  Parte  ii.  cap.  i.  pp.  205,  206.  Crdnica  de  la  PrcvinciayCXCf 
p.  171.  This  author  also  mentions  the  giants,  and  speaks  of  the  Mound  as  a 
"torre  de  Babel." 

®  Idea,  etc.,  pp.  103,  104.  He  attributes  the  fabric  to  the  **Tultecos,"  as  a 
refuge  from  the  deluge.     Sahagun  said  the  **  Tultecos  *'  were  giants. 

1*  Mariana  Veytia  y  Echeverri'a,  Historia  de  McjicOy  1836,  vol.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  18, 
attributes  it  to  the  **  Ulmecas,"  and  says  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  tower  of 
Babel. 

1*  Storia  del  Messico^  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
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There  are  scarcely  any  traditions  about  the  mound  current 
in  the  district  of  Cholula  at  the  present  time,  which  are  not 
more  or  less  echoes  of  the  older  writers.  Thus  the  story 
about  the  tower  of  Babel  has  been  told  to  me  frequently  by 
Indians,  with  the  addition,  that  the  top  of  it  was  blown  off  by 
a  hurricane  and  carried  to  the  valley  of  Atlixco,  or,  according 
to  another  version,  even  to  Spain.  Many  declare  that  it  was 
a  "  temple  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  but  there  is  also  a  tradition  that 
it  was  a  fortification  against  the  Tlaxcaltecos." 

The  various  Indian  names  by  which  it  is  called  may  per- 
haps throw  some  light  on  the  present  inquiry.  The  oldest 
appears  to  have  been  "  Tlalchiuhaltepetl.**  "  TIalchiuani " 
means  a  man  who  works  or  tills  the  soil ;  "  altepetl "  is  a  tribe 
or  tribal  settlement  This  would  imply  "  a  settlement  whose 
people  till  the  land,"  and  would  appear  indeed  very  signifi- 
cant. But  we  have  also  the  etymology  "  Tlalchiualiztli," 
worked  plot,  and  "  tepetl,"  hill,  which  gives  it  quite  a  different, 
much  more  modern  sense.^  Of  the  name  "  Chicon-tepetl," 
nine  hills,  I  have  already  spoken  ;  and  still  another  designa- 
tion, "  Tenantzin  de  los  Remedios,"  our  mother  of  the  reme- 
dies, is  obviously  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  The  name 
Quetzalcohuatl  is  an  evident  echo  of  the  older  writings. 

As  there  is  no  tradition  which  does  not  contain  some  grain 
of  truth,  this  will  manifest  itself  in  that  in  which  the  most 

• 

contradictory  statements  agree.  In  the  present  instance  we 
have  the  great  majority  of  statements  in  favor  of  the  assump- 
tion that  the  mound  was  a  place  of  refuge,  and  two  which 
make  of  it  a  fortification.^  According  to  the  ideas  of  Indian 
warfare,  these  terms  are  identical.^    But  there  is  also  the  fact, 

1  The  first  etymology  is  supported  by  Rojas,  monte  hecho  i  mano."  For 
both  compare  Molina,  Vocabulario^  ii.  fol.  4, 102, 123.  It  is  also  written  "  Tlachi- 
nal tepetl,"  which  gives  a  very  similar  definition. 

^  The  most  explicit  one  is  that  of  Sahagun,  Historia^  etc.,  Introd.  p.  xvi.  It 
is  indeed  very  striking  and  positive. 

*  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  WarfarCy  etc  ,  pp.  143  to  146. 
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that  the  top  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  which  is  substan- 
tiated by  archaeological  discoveries. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  singularly  favorable  position 
of  the  mound  for  a  **  lookout,"  —  a  post  of  observation.  Fur- 
thermore, it  stands  in  the  midst  of  land  very  fertile  and  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sedentary 
Indian  population,  but  still  by  nature  almost  entirely  defence- 
less. The  Cerro  de  Tzapotecas,  opposite,  is  the  nearest  hill 
which  could  have  afforded  shelter  to  a  threatened  population. 
This  hill  shows  traces  of  an  old  aboriginal  settlement,  of  which 
I  .shall  hereafter  speak.  But  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  the 
profile  of  the  great  mound,  as  restored  (Plate  XIII.  Fig.  4), 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Tzapotecas  (Fig.  8),  or  that  of  the 
Teoton  (Fig.  6)  and  the  Tetlyollotl  (Fig.  7),  two  hills  lying  in 
front  of  the  great  volcano.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  builders 
of  the  mound  had  copied  the  outlines  of  these  hills.  The 
whole  area  of  the  mound,  as  restored,  covers  a  surface  of 
256,000  square  metres  (2,624,000  square  feet,  or  nearly  60 
acres)  at  least.  Of  this,  the  central  or  upper  mound  occu- 
pied only  16,000  square  metres,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
240,000,  or  fifteen  sixteenths  of  the  whole  expanse,  for  the 
lower  platforms  and  the  projecting  horizontal  aprons.  The 
disproportion  between  the  two  suggests  the  query,  Which 
was  built  for  the  other?  That  walls  of  adobe  should  have 
been  built  around  a  vast  court  surrounding  an  edifice  of  the 
kind  called  a  "mound  of  worship"  is  plausible;  but  that 
enormous  earth-works,  amounting  in  bulk  to  many  times  the 
volume  of  the  former,  should  have  been  raised  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  supporting  and  ornamenting  it,  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble.    There  must  have  been  another,  more  practical  object. 

The  central  hill  I  have  designated  as  a  former  mound  of 
worship.  Its  size  and  shape,  as  well  as  tradition  and  the 
statements  of  eye-witnesses,  agree  in  confirming  this  view. 
If  we  regard  it  then  as  such,  it  stands  in  reference  to  the 
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other  parts  of  the  structure  as  the  centre  of  a  settlement  on 
the  level  ground.^  If  we  imagine  the  plateaux  and  aprons 
around  it  covered  with  houses,^  possibly  of  large  size  like 
those  of  Uxmal  and  Palenqu^,  or  on  a  scale  intermediate 
between  them  and  the  communal  dwellings  of  Pecos  and  many 
other  places  in  New  Mexico,  we  have  then  on  the  mound  of 
Cholula,  as  it  originally  was,  room  for  a  large  aboriginal  popu- 
lation. The  structure  accordingly  presents  itself  as  the  base 
of  an  artificially  elevated,  and  therefore,  according  to  Indian 
military  art,  a  fortified  pueblo. 

Who  were  its  builders  t  One  thing  seems  certain  ;  namely, 
that  the  Nahuatl  did  not  construct  it.  Prior  to  them,  the 
Toltecs  on  one  side,  and  the  Olmecs  on  the  other,  lay  claim 
to  it,  leaving  out  of  view  the  race  of  "  giants,*'  whom  Sahagun 
identifies  with  the  Toltecs,  and  Veytia  with  the  Olmecs.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  some  points  which  tend  to  suggest 
that  the  Toltecs  were  Maya ;  and  I  owe  to  the  friendship  of 
an  eminent  co-laborer.  Dr.  Valentini,  the  further  hint,  that 
even  the  words  "  Quiname,"  "  Ixcuiname,*'  used  to  designate 
these  giants,  may  be  merely  corruptions  of  the  Maya  lan- 
guage. It  is  also  asserted  by  the  Father  de  los  Rios,  that  in 
his  time  the  inhabitants  of  Cholula  still  had  an  old  song  with 
words  which  they  did  not  understand.  If  these  words  are 
correctly  reported,  they  sound  like  corrupted  Maya,  and  the 
surmise  that  the  Maya  and  Toltecs  were  of  the  same  stock 
gains  plausibility.^ 

Whether  Olmecs  or  Toltecs  were  the  builders  of  the  mound, 

1  Compare  the  beautiful  description,  by  Motolinfa, /^/>/<>r/tf,  etc.,  Trat.  i. 
cap.  xii.  p.  63,  translated  in  Art  of  War^  etc.,  p.  104. 

2  May  not  the  "  square  house  "  described  by  Humboldt,  Vues  des  Cordilliresy 
vol.  i.  p.  108,  be  perhaps  evidence  of  this  } 

•  These  words  are  given  "  Tulanianhululaez  "  in  .S^w-^^s/Vw/,  etc.,  Kingsbor- 
ough,  vol.  V.  p.  i65.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  Popol  Vuh^  Introd.  p.  Ixxxii.,  sepa- 
rates it  into  three  words,  *'  Tulan  yan  hululaez.''  This  suggestion  is  also  due 
to  Dr.  Valentini. 
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tradition  is  almost  unanimous  in  stating  that  it  was  destroyed. 
As  this  cannot  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  the  tale  of  its  de- 
struction, or  at  least  abandonment,  is  so  strongly  affirmed, 
that  we  must  suppose  something  of  the  sort  really  happened, 
not  to  the  hill  itself,  but  to  the  buildings  standing  upon  it, 
which  were  possibly  a  pueblo,  as  I  have  suggested.  Indians 
never  rebuild  on  ruins,  or  repair  them  ;  so  the  successors  of  the 
mound-builders  of  Cholula  settled  on  the  plain  below,  and 
the  place  of  worship  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  his  "  medicine  lodge" 
of  adobe  or  stone,  was  again  erected  in  the  new  pueblo.  The 
summit  of  the  deserted  hill  became  the  seat  of  another  cult, 
that  of  Rain,  practised  in  sight  of  the  volcanoes  from  which 
Quetzalcohuatl  was  supposed  to  carry  the  beneficial  moisture 
over  the  parched  and  arid  plain.  That  the  ruin  of  the  mound 
pueblo  of  Cholula  may  possibly  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  Nahuatl,  I  have  already  stated.  They  were  not  altogether 
unprepared  for  a  worship  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  and  easily  adopted 
him  for  their  tutelary  god,  changing,  however,  the  place  of  his 
shrine,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned. 

Turning  now  to  other  remains  of  mounds  of  artificial  origin, 
outside  of  the  city,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  found  in 
seven  places,  all  marked  on  the  map  of  the  district  (PI.  XI. 
Fig.  i).  One  of  these  spots,  Tlaxcallantzinco  ^No.  8),  has  but 
very  faint  vestiges  left,  and  I  had  no  time  for  a  close  ex- 
amination ;  neither  would  it  have  been  advisable  to  attempt 
it,  under  the  irritated  and  suspicious  state  of  the  Indian 
mind  at  the  time.  Neither  could  I  even  visit  the  mounds 
of  Cuauhpan  (No.  7).  Although  I  regret  this  failure,  I  could 
not  avoid  its  happening  ;  but  at  least  I  made  sure  of  the 
fact  of  their  existence.  All  the  remaining  points  I  investi- 
gated more  or  less,  and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
they  represent  two  types  of  construction ;  namely,  mounds 
built  on  the  level  ground,  without  projecting  platforms,  and 
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platform  mounds,  resembling  in  form  the  great  hill  of  Cholula 
itself. 

The  first  class  includes  Nos.  2  and  6 ;  the  latter,  Nos.  3,  4, 
and  5. 

No.  2.  San  Andres  Cholula,  about  \%  kilometres  (i  mile) 
southeast  of  the  great  structure,  is  the  base  of  a  very  exten- 
sive adobe  structure,  apparently  without  intervening  ledges, 
at  no  place  higher  than  about  2  metres  (6>4  feet).  In  sur- 
face extent  it  is  rather  larger  than  the  Cerro  de  la  Cruz. 
San  Andres  was,  as  already  stated,  formerly  a  "barrio,*'  or 
quarter  of  the  pueblo  of  Cholula,  and  the  mound  therefore 
stood  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  settlement  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  it  is  in  all  likelihood  later  than  the  great  one. 

No.  6.  San  Andres  Calpan.  This  pueblo  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  and  long  previous  to  it.  The  con- 
querors call  it  "  Izcalpan."  It  was  regarded  as  affiliated  with 
the  tribe  of  Huexotzinco,  and  was  constantly  at  war  with 
Quauhquechollan,  Cholula,  and  the  valley  confederates.^  The 
present  pueblo,  with  its  monastery,  lies  west  and  south  of  a 
high  hill,  called  Tepeticpac,  or  Tepetipac,*  a  long  ridge,  now 

^  The  word  "  Calpan  *'  signifies  place  of  houses ;  "  Izcalpan,**  place  of  many 
houses.  In  what  exact  relations  it  stood  to  the  pueblo  of  Huexotzinco,  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  tell.  It  was  probably  confederated,  and  had  an  autonomous 
existence.  The  Anales  de  Cuauhtitlan  frequently  mention  it.  Durdn,  Historia, 
etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  Ixxxi.  p.  93,  sajrs  that,  at  a  certain  festival  of  Huitzilopochtli. 
the  victims  for  sacrifice  had  to  be  from  "  Calpa  "  also.  The  name  "  Ixcalpan  " 
is  given  by  Bemal  Diez,  Hist.  Verdadera^  cap.  Ixxxvi.  p.  80.  "E  asi  caminando, 
llegamos  aquel  dia  d  unos  ranchos  que  estan  en  una  cumbre  de  sierra,  que  es 
poblacion  de  Guaxocingo,  que  me  parece  que  dicen  los  ranchos  de  Izcalpan, 
cuatro  leguas  de  Cholula."  The  distance  and  description  are  very  correct. 
Subsequently,  Calpan  formed  an  independent  municipality,  and  the  Archivo 
General  at  Mexico  has  a  number  of  documents  concerning  its  quarrels  with 
Huexotzinco  about  timber  and  water. 

^  The  convent  of  San  Andres  Calpan  is  a  splendid  structure,  but  it  is  now 
abandoned,  sacked,  and  decaving.  It  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1571.  Tepe- 
ticpac may  be,  and  probably  is,  Tepetlicpac, "  cumbre  de  sierra,"  crest  of  a  ridge. 
Molina,  Vocabulario,  ii.  fol.  102.  This  agrees  very  well  with  the  character  of  the 
place. 
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cultivated,  sloping  to  the  southwest,  and  descending  abruptly 
to  the  barranca  of  Atiopan  in  the  north,  and  less  steeply  to 
another  gorge  in  the  south.  The  whole  hill,  from  which  a 
magnificent  view  is  had  over  the  eastern  plain  to  the  volcano 
of  Orizaba,  is  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery,  and  obsidian, 
whorls,  metates,  and  metlapiles  of  the  old  form,  and  stone 
heads  and  whole  figures  resembling  the  "Indio  triste"  are 
also  exhumed  from  it.  According  to  current  tradition  the 
aboriginal  pueblo  stood  on  this  site,^  and  its  Tianquiz,  or 
market-place,  occupied  until  200  years  ago  the  space  imme- 
diately east  of  the  convent.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are 
low  remains  of  a  mound  of  worship,  made  of  adobe.  It  meas- 
ures 40  X  25  metres  (131  X  82  feet),  and  is  at  its  eastern 
front  3  metres  (10  feet)  high.  West  of  it  no  metres  (360 
feet)  is  another  round  knoll,  30  metres  (100  feet)  in  diameter, 
and  only  i  metre  (3  feet)  high.  The  pueblo  was  well  situated 
for  defence,  as  well  as  for  the  habitation  of  sedentary  Indians. 
The  ridge  is  high  and  very  commanding :  on  the  north  the 
barranca  affords  a  constant  supply  of  clear  running  water, 
while  the  valley  on  the  other  sides  is  fertile  and  well  irrigated. 

The  mounds  of  the  second  class  are  located  at  Nos.  3,  4, 
and  5. 

No.  3  stands  near  the  Rio  Atoyac,  and  the  tramway  from 
Puebla  to  Cholula,  after  crossing  the  Puente  de  Mexico, 
describes  a  sharp  curve  around  its  northern  base.  On  the 
summit  of  the  natural  swell  on  which  it  stands  is  a  plat- 
form of  adobe  earth  nearly  square,  much  disturbed,  and 
at  places  scarcely  discernible.  This  platform  occupies  an 
area  of  about  40,cxx)  square  metres  (500,cxx)  square  feet,  or 
about  12  acres).  It  is  divided  from  east  to  west  into  two 
equal  portions,  of  which  one  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
other.     It  supports  a  mound  whose  base  has  a  diameter  of 

^  This  is  corroborated  by  the  quotation  from  Bernal  Diez. 
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about  icx)  metres  (328  feet),  with  a  height  varying  between 
10  metres  (33  feet)  on  the  southeast,  and  14  metres  (46  feet) 
on  the  northwest.  The  western  platform  has  besides  an- 
other inconsiderable  swelling.  The  whole  is  undoubtedly 
artificial,  and  it  is  covered  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  ob- 
sidian, with  metlapiles  and  arrowheads.  Many  of  these  ob- 
jects have  been  washed  farther  down  the  eastern  slope,  where 
the  cultivable  soil  is  eroded,  and  lie  now  on  the  "  tepetlatl,*'  or 
indurated  clay,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  mound 
has  a  circular  upper  platform,  9  metres  (30  feet)  in  diameter, 
in  which  is  a  depression  made  by  former  treasure-hunters. 
This  hole  was  dug  on  the  strength  of  a  belief,  that  from  the 
mound  a  subterraneous  gallery  conducted  to  a  great  distance, 
where  treasures  lay  deposited.  When  I  explored  the  locality, 
on  the  nth  of  May,  1881,  I  found  in  the  hole  marks  of  a 
recent  fire,  and  gum-copal  partly  consumed,  showing  that  su- 
perstitious rites  had  recently  been  performed  there  by  the 
Indians.  The  mound  itself  shows  blocks  of  "  tepetlatl "  with 
adobe,  and  fragments  of  white  calcareous  ledges,  but  no  reg- 
ular adobe  was  visible,  owing  to  its  condition  of  cultivation. 

On  the  western  declivity  stand  the  ruined  buildings  of 
the  former  Rancho  de  San  Jos6.  They  are  partly  built  of 
"tepetlatl,"  and  are  completely  abandoned  at  this  day.  I 
could  not  obtain  access  to  the  titles  to  the  land,  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  San  Jos^  del  Rancho  Viejo,  as  the  place  is 
called,  in  the  General  Archives  up  to  1641.  The  Indians 
have  no  name  for  the  place  in  the  Nahuatl  idiom,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  ruin,  abandoned,  and  forgotten  even,  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest. 

No.  4.  About  4  kilometres  (2j^  miles)  north-northeast  of 
Cuauhtlantzinco,  in  the  cultivated  plain  between  it  and  San 
Lorenzo  Olmecatlan,  rise  the  ruined  mounds  of  San  Juan  Te- 
peyahualco.     I   did   not  measure   them,  rain  compelling  me 

«7 
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to  FCtonL  Bat  I  satisfied  myself  that,  while  the  size  of  the 
largest  moand  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Rancho  Vtejo, 
they  are  artificial,  and  ^  adobe  with  strong  alkaline  effiorcs- 
ooice.  There  are  ai  least  three  knolts.  the  largest  one  on  the 
west  side,  wh;le  \'~z  tiv,--  ci^Ttm  ones  appear  like  successive 
stages  of  it.  No  tradition  lingers  about  the  [4ace,  although 
the  walls  of  a  large  hadcnda,  now  mioed  and  overgrown  with 
opuDtia,  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  structure. 

No,  5.  The  **  Lomltas  de  Coronanca"  The  main  road  fFoni 
Cuauhtlantnnco  to  Santa  Maria  CiHonanco,  at  about  4  kilo- 
metres (2^  miles)  from  the  former,  and  I  kilometre  (^  mile) 
from  the  latter  pueblo,  passes  between  two  artificial  emi- 
nences. These  are  the  "Lomltas"*  or  "Cenilos"  of  Coro- 
nanco.  The  northern  one  is  3.4  metres  (12  feet)  above 
the  wheat-field  on  which  it  stands;  the  latter  is  1.7  metres 
{$%  feet)  higher  than  the  road.  The  hill  is  surrounded  now 
by  a  draining  ditch,  that  gives  an  irr^ularly  polygonal  shape 
to  its  base.  Its  actual  perimeter  is  134  metres  (440  feet).  On 
its  southeastern  slope,  there  arc  crumbled  steps,  much  like 
those  of  the  great  mound  of  Cholula,  and  with  the  same  coat- 
ing. The  entire  hill  is  of  adobe  ;  also  an  oblong  mound  south- 
east of  it,  which  is  lower  and  more  decayed.  I  measured  the 
adobe  bricks  and  found  them  0.52  X  0.26  X  0.15  metre 
(21  Xio  X  6  inches),  or  very  nearly  the  size  (^)  of  those  of 
the  Cholula  hill.  Both  mounds  stand  on  a  rectangular  plat- 
form, which  is  very  well  defined  on  the  south  side  of  the  road, 
measuring  there  280.7  metres  (920  feet)  from  east-southeast  to 
west-northwest,  and  58.7  metres  (192  feet)  from  south-south- 
west  to  north-northeast.  The  northern  section  is  much  oblit- 
erated, but  I  believe  I  am  within  bounds  in  assigning  to  both 
an  aggregate  surface  of  30,000  square  metres  (307,500  square 
feet,  or  7  acres),  of  which  the  mounds  now  occupy  about  one 
fifteenth,  whereas  at  San  Jos6  del  Rancho  Viejo  the  proper- 
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tion  is  one  fifth.  The  platform  is  about  0.50  metre  (20  inches) 
above  the  surrounding  fields ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
recent  trench,  which  exposes  blocks  of  "tepetlatl"  beneath 
the  crumbled  adobe.  The  whole  area  is  covered  with  pottery, 
obsidian,  and  the  other  usual  remains  of  aboriginal  occupation 
antedating  the  Conquest. 

The  proximity  of  these  mounds  to  the  pueblo  of  Coronanco 
gives  the  impression  that  they  belonged  to  a  pueblo  which 
stood  there  at  the  time  of  Cortes.  Although  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  such  a  village  existed  then,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  mounds  belonged  to  it.  The  latter 
appear  in  their  present  shape,  with  a  road  passing  between 
them,  on  the  map  of  the  grant  of  Cuauhtlantzinco  of  1598,  and 
the  Indians  of  Coronanco  have  absolutely  no  recollection  or 
tradition  concerning  them,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  call  the 
smaller  one  "  Xochiqueyac,"  or  "  place  of  the  frog  of  the 
flowers."  Besides,  the  village  of  Coronanco  itself  is  sur- 
rounded by  other  plots,  which  show  numerous  and  distinct 
traces  of  former  occupation,  and  the  present  inhabitants  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  these  were  the  places  where  their 
pueblo  stood  in  15 19,  whereas  the  "Lomitas"  were  then 
already  abandoned  and  forgotten. 

Areas  which,  by  the  presence  of  pottery  and  obsidian,  de- 
note the  presence  of  Indian  settlements  before  the  Conquest, 
but  which  contain  no  trace  of  buildings  or  mounds  of  any 
kind,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  district  of  Cholula.  Besides 
those  already  spoken  of,  where  mounds  arise,  I  was  able  from 
personal  observation  to  locate  eighteen  more,  including  San 
Benito,  which,  with  four  others,  belongs  to  the  former  range  of 
Calpan,  or  rather  Huexotzinco.  Of  the  thirteen  remaining 
for  the  range  of  Cholula  proper,  only  three,  the  Cerro  de  Tza- 
potecas,  Santa  Marfa  Tonantzintla,  and  Chalchihuapan,  are  of 
any  extent ;  the  others  are  very  small,  and  only  imply  the 
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presence  of  perhaps  a  few  houses.  Tonantzintla  and  Chalchi- 
huapan  probably  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  but  of 
the  settlement  on  the  hill  of  Tzapotecas  there  is  no  record 
or  recollection  whatever.  Still  it  is  an  extensive  area,  the 
whole  lower  flank  of  the  mountain  from  the  northeast  to  the 
southwest  being  strewn  with  pottery,  obsidian,  and  corn-grind- 
ing implements.  It  is  not  more  than  4  kilometres  (2}^  miles), 
at  farthest,  from  Cholula,  and  faces  directly  the  great  mound. 
The  original  grant  to  the  city  does  not  include  it.  The  re- 
mains there  appear  to  belong  to  a  considerable  pueblo,  which 
disappeared  long  before  the  Conquest. 

On  that  part  of  Cholultecan  territory  which  has  been  but 
recently  added  to  it  from  the  former  range  of  Huexotzinco, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes,  considerable  pottery  and  ob- 
sidian are  found  on  areas  about  whose  occupation  by  man 
tradition  does  not  speak.  These  are  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Cerro  del  Teoton  and  Pozotitlan,  south  of  San  Nicolis 
de  los  Ranches,  near  the  road  to  Atlixco.  I  have  document- 
ary evidence  that  these  places  were  unoccupied  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  have  remained  so  ever  since.^  But  the 
slopes  of  the  volcanoes  themselves,  in  some  places  as  high  up 

J  The  "Pago  de  San  Benito"  was,  according  to  tradition,  formerly  called 
"  Cuauhnepantla,"  the  interior  of,  or  in  the  midst  of,  the  deserted  woods.  Mcw 
lina,  Vocabulario,  i.  fol.  86.  There  are  evident  traces,  indeed,  that  the  Monte 
extended  east  of  San  Benito.  The  place  was  settled  about  1606,  {Merced  d 
Catalma  K0xas,\o\. xxv.  fol.  87,)  but  a  hermitage  of  San  Iknito  stood  there  prior 
to  it,  —  on  the  summit  of  the  Teoton  probably,  where  the  vestiges  of  it  are  still 
visible.  The  western  slopes  of  that  beautiful  mountain  were  inhabited,  and  also 
its  base.  There  are  vague  traditions  about  it  extant,  but  they  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  concerning  the  great  mound,  and  my  conviction  is,  that  the  settle- 
ment was  no  longer  in  existence  when  Cortes  came.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
MS.  which  I  have  called y«;/A/  de  San  Nicolds, 

Pozotitlan  lies  near  San  Baltdsar.  On  the  map  of  the  Popocatepetl,  of 
1592,  it  is  vacant,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  pueblo.  The  space  covered  by  frag- 
ments is  extensive.  The  "  Monte  "  itself  shows  occasional  spots  which  indicate 
former  settlements,  too  small  for  pueblos,  and  suggestive  of  transient  habitation. 
These  spots  yield  pottery,  but  very  little,  !f  any,  obsidian. 
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as  the  snow  line,  yield  remains  of  aboriginal  art  which  de- 
serve some  attention  here. 

In  the  "  Monte,"  and  in  the  little  fields  bordering  it,  statues 
of  lava  are  occasionally  exhumed,  which  are  totally  different 
from  those  of  Cholula,  Huexotzinco,  and  Calpan,  or  other 
places  in  the  plains.  They  are  much  ruder,  the  faces  are 
square,  the  eyes  and  mouths  round,  the  nose  is  often  indi- 
cated by  a  cavity  instead  of  a  protuberance.  The  limbs  are 
especially  diminutive ;  the  arms  generally  folded  ou  the  breast, 
and  forming  curves  instead  of  elbows.  The  largest  of  these 
statues  I  found  at  San  Nicolds.  It  is  a  squatting  figure, 
0.60  metre  (24  inches)  high,  0.32  metre  (13  inches)  wide,  and 
0.16  metre  (6>^  inches)  thick.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
merely  unfinished  specimens  ;  they  are  too  numerous,  and  too 
strictly  limited  to  one  geographical  section.  They  appear  like 
the  work  of  a  tribe  which  had  disappeared  before  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  and  one  much  less  proficient  in  the  art  of  carv- 
ing stone  than  were  the  Nahuatl.  The  region  where  these 
remains  are  found  is  the  same  which,  according  to  Camargo, 
the  Olmeca  and  Xicalanca  traversed,  while  shifting  from 
south  of  the  Popocatepetl  to  the  territory  of  Tlaxcala. 

To  sum  up  these  investigations,  we  find  that,  according  to 
tradition,  the  territory  of  Cholula  was,  up  to  the  year  15 19, 
successively  occupied  by  at  least  three  different  stocks.  The 
modes  of  burial,  so  far  as  ascertained,  reveal  an  equal  number 
of  distinct  customs.  The  architecture,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  investigate  it,  shows  at  least  two  separate  types,  — 
the  one  of  the  Nahuatl  period  at  the  time  of  Cortes,  the  other 
that  of  their  predecessors,  the  "  mound  villages,"  of  which 
the  great  "  Pyramid "  of  Cholula,  and  the  artificial  hills  of 
San  Jos^  del  Rancho  Viejo,  San  Juan  Tepeyahualco,  and 
Coronanco,  seem  to  be  representative  specimens.  Finally,  we 
may  ask  if  the  facts,  that  the  adobe  bricks  pf  the  great  mound 
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Part    IV. 

AN  EXCURSION  TO  MITLA. 

BY  the  first  day  of  June,  1881,  I  had  so  far  concluded  my 
survey  of  Cholula  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  compare 
the  results  with  aboriginal  remains  elsewhere.  This  appeared 
particularly  indispensable  so  far  as  concerned  house  architec- 
ture, —  of  which  the  few  vestiges  to  be  found  in  Cholula  did 
not,  alone,  warrant  any  plausible  inferences.  I  was  repeatedly 
told,  that  the  neighboring  State  of  Tlaxcala  contained  remains 
of  the  kind  I  looked  for ;  but  I  had  already  travelled  so  many 
weary  miles  in  vain,  upon  the  strength  of  similar  assurances, 
that,  while  not  doubting  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such 
ruins,  I  still  questioned,  perhaps  wrongly,  their  importance, 
and  I  decided  therefore  upon  visiting  localities  where  ancient 
buildings  were  known  to  be  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 
To  visit  Teotihuacan,  or  Tula,  both  of  which  M.  Charnay  had 
so  diligently  investigated,  would  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
useless,  and  certainly  unbecoming,  while  Mitla,  in  the  State 
of  Oaxaca,  though  far  to  the  south,  seemed  to  afford  the  ma- 
terial which  I  desired.  Besides,  in  his  relation  of  the  flight 
of  Quetzalcohuatl,  Sahagun  makes  the  singular  remark  that, 
after  leaving  Tecamachalco,  Quetzalcohuatl  "  made  and  built 
some  houses  underground,  which  are  called  mientlancalco.'*^ 

*  Historia  General^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  p.  258.  Such  misprints  are  very 
common  in  Bustamante's  edition;  they  result  from  imperfect  copying  of  the 
original,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself,  having  consulted  Bustamante's  manuscript. 
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It  is  easy  to  recognize  here  a  misprint  for  Mictlancaico,  and 
the  subterranean  buildings  agree  very  well  with  the  architec- 
ture of  Mitla,  or  Mictlan. 

I  left  Puebla  on  the  9th  of  June,  reaching  Esperanza  early 
the  following  morning,  and  Tehuacan  (in  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  State  of  Puebla)  at  four  p.  m.  The  rapid  descent 
from  Esperanza  carries  one,  in  six  hours,  from  the  chilly  pla- 
teaux, through  the  arid  Cafiada,  1,300  metres  (4,300  feet)  lower 
into  the  broad  valley,  where  tropical  fruits,  occasional  palm 
trees,  and  an  astonishing  variety  of  cactuses  grow  and  blossom 
in  patches.  Tehuacan,  now  a  pleasant  town  of  9,172  inhab- 
itants,^ was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  important  Nahuatl  tribe, 
represented  as  very  warlike.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
they  were  tributary  to  the  valley  confederates  or  not.  The 
proper  name  was  Teohuacan,^  —  channel  or  gorge  of  God. 
Previous  to  1541  a  Franciscan  convent  had  been  already 
established  there,  which  enjoyed  great  reputation  in  early 
times.^  There  are  remains  of.  great  antiquity  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes  around  the  present  city  ;  but  I  had  no  time  to 
investigate  them,  and  set  out  for  Oaxaca  on  the  nth  of  June 
on  horseback,  reaching  the  capital  of  that  State  on  the  i6th, 
at  noon,  after  a  tiresome  and  difficult  ride.  While  it  is  very 
hot  at  Tehuacan,  it  is  fiercely  so  in  the  narrow  valleys,  and 
we  were  thankful  to  reach  Don  Dominguillo  on  the  evening 

*  Busto,  Estadisticay  etc.,  i.  p.  li.;  the  whole  district  has  51,221.  In  1746,  it 
had  2,080  families  of  Indians,  with  nine  pueblos.  Villa-Seiior  y  Sanchez,  Theairo 
AmcricatiOy  vol.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxiv.  pp.  350,  351.  In  1571,  3,000  souls,  with  the 
subjetos,  about  20  aldeas.     Relacion  Particular^  etc.,  p.  28,  MS. 

'-2  Mendieta,  Hist.  EccUsidstica^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  130,  writes  also  **Teoa- 
can  ";  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  145,  "Teohacan"  ;  Gomara,  Seg.  Parte,  etc.,  pp.  432,  449, 
'*  Teouacan."  The  word  is  derived  from  **  Teotl,"  God,  and  **  Uacalli,"  chan- 
nel, and  is  appropriate  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  people  of  the  place 
were  supposed  to  offer  an  unusual  number  of  sacrifices.  Motolinia,  Historia, 
etc,  Trat.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  117;  Torqucmada,  AfonarchUiy  etc.,  lib.  xx.  cap.  xliii. 
p.  481  ;  and  others. 

'  Motolim'a,  Historia^  Epist.  Proemial,  p.  13,  etc. 
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of  the  14th,  —  the  lowest  point  of  the  route,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  pass  of  Salom^a.  The  soil  is  dark  red  in  many 
places,  and  also  deep  sand  for  long  and  weary  miles,  while 
the  whole  vegetation  appears  to  consist  of  dangerous  thorny. 
Still  the  Indians  raise  two  crops  of  corn  annually.  Through- 
out the  entire  region  the  dwellings  of  the  aborigines,  with  a 
few  exceptions  in  the  villages,  are  made  of  canes  or  poles, 
sometimes  covered  with  palm  leaves,  or  with  the  narrow, 
pointed  blades  of  the  Maguey  de  las  Casas  ;  between  Tehua- 
can  and  the  Cafiada  Grande,  I  have  seen  entire  huts,  square, 
and  steep-roofed,  made  of  leaves  of  the  largest  agave.  The 
roots  are  generally  of  a  high  pitch,  and  sloping  on  all  four 
sides.  Posts,  sometimes  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  with 
natural  bifurcations  at  the  upper  end,  form  the  corners.  I 
have  also  seen  walls  where  the  interstices  were  filled  with 
clay  ;  but  walls  of  adobe  are  not  common.  Not  a  nail  enters 
into  the  whole  construction,  as  everything  is  fastened  by  a 
strip  of  maguey. 

As  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  the  Indian  here  occupies  three 
buildings ;  or,  if  there  are  only  one  or  two,  they  still  are  so 
divided  as  to  indicate  three  distinct  sections,  corresponding 
respectively  to  the  sala.  here  used  as  a  dormitory,  the  kitchen, 
and  the  store-room.  [*  Ethnographically,  this  region  is  an  im- 
portant one.  The  Nahuatl  language  prevails  until  beyond 
San  Antonio  Nanahuatipac,  on  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of 
Oaxaca.  Thence  on  to  the  south  the  Mazateco  begins,^  and 
the  road  passes  not  far  from  where  the  Cuicateco  also  makes 
its  appearance.^     Beyond  Dominguillo,  and  near  the  summit 

1  Orozco  y  Bcrra,  Geografia^  etc.,  p.  197,  says  the  Nahuatl  is  spoken  there ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  the  original  idiom  is  Mazateco.  It  was  used  in  my  presence  at 
San  Juan  de  los  Cues.  According  to  Villa-Sefior,  Theatre^  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  139, 
Tecomavaca  contained,  in  1746,  twenty-two  families  of  Mazatecos. 

^  I  have  not  heard  this  language  myself,  but  know  that  it  is  spoken  in  Cui- 
catlan,  and  near  Dominguillo.  Orozco,  Geografia^  etc.,  p.  188.  Murguia,  Estadis- 
ticuy  etc.,  pp.  222-225. 
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of  the  past  of  Salomea,  we  touch  apcm  the  Chmantecoi^  AI 
these  idioms  are  but  little  known  and  have  been  scaireijr 
studied.  At  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Oazaca  the  first 
pueblos  are  Mixteco  ;^  thence  toward  the  south  and  so>uth- 
east  as  far  as  Mitla,  the  Tzapoteco  prevails.  A  knowledge 
of  the  Nahuatl  is  of  little  or  no  avaiL  It  is  a  region  whidi 
I  cannot  too  earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  future 
students. 

Aboriginal  ruins  are  scattered  over  it  at  intervals.  I  have 
heard  of  important  ones  at  Cuzcatlan,  where  a  number  of  val- 
uable relics  were  exhumed  about  thirty  years  ago,  —  a  place 
whose  foundation  is  also  attributed  to  QuetzalcohuatL'  I 
found  there  among  the  Indians  the  singular  tradition,  that  the 
buildings  of  Sansuanch  —  as  the  ruins  are  called  east  of  the 
Venta  Salada,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Zongolica  —  had 
been  the  former  home  of  Montezuma,  from  which  he  had 
started  to  conquer  Mexico.  The  parallelism  with  similar 
traditions  among  the  pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  far  to 
the  north,  is  indeed  remarkable. 

The  pueblo  of  San  Juan  de  los  Cues,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca, 
derives  its  name  from  the  mounds  of  worship,  whose  ruined 
heaps  arise  on  the  bluffs  encircling  this  beautiful  spot,  where 
all  the  exuberance  of  tropical  vegetation  seems  to  be  crowded 
together  in  the  midst  of  a  dismal  valley  overgrown  with  the 
spectral  Candclaber  cereus.     It  was  an  excellent  site  for  an 

>  Murgufa,  Estadistica,  etc.,  p.  222.     Orozco,  Geografia,  etc.,  p.  187. 

*  Here  I  endeavored  to  secure  some  of  the  terms  of  relationship;  but  it  was 
tedious  work,  and  I  got  only  a  few  :  — 

My  father,  Du-tiii;  thy  father,  Du-tung. 
My  mother,  Dl-ti ;  thy  mother,  DT-ung. 
Granttparents,  liuela;  Ilueliii. 
Father's  brother,  as  well  as  mother's  brother^  Dl-to. 
Brother^  Nyani ;  sister,  Cua. 
I  tried  to  explain  the  Gentile  system,  but  they  could  not  understand  it. 

•  Ilistoria  deios  Mexicatios por  sus  Pinturas,  cap.  viii.  p.  91. 
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Indian  village,  as  the  bluffs  afforded  perfect  defences  for  a 
pueblo,  and  there  is  water  close  at  hand ;  while  the  grove 
beneath  abounds  with  fruit.  I  saw  some  of  the  old  pottery 
picked  up  among  the  ruins,  and  found  it  totally  different  from 
the  kind  that  occurs  at  Cholula,  —  of  a  light  ashy  gray,  not 
painted,  very  thick,  and  closely  resembling  that  of  Mitla. 
Here  the  Mazateco  language  is  spoken. 

Tecomavaca,  about  12  kilometres  (8  miles)  farther  south,  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  important  ruins.  The  village  itself,  among 
whose  people  the  Mazateco  has  already  become  almost  dis- 
used, lies  on  a  sandy  expanse,  fearfully  hot.  The  valley  is 
narrow,  but  the  rocky  hills  bordering  the  mountain  slopes 
bear  the  remains  of  three  settlements,  the  nearest  of  which 
lies  i^  kilometres  (i  mile)  and  the  farthest  12  kilometres  (8 
miles)  from  the  place.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  said  to  be 
in  a  perfect  state.  Th^piedra  del  reloj\  now  at  the  Institute 
of  Oaxaca,  and  a  large  carved  block,  also  preserved  there,  rep- 
resenting a  puma,  are  said  to  have  been  found  here. 

I  have  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  at  least  three 
more  ruined  pueblos  between  Tecomavaca  and  Dominguillo, 
all  situated  on  high  bluffs  bordering  the  picturesque  moun- 
tains which  frown  down  upon  the  hot  and  narrow  valley. 

It  is  singular  that,  while  the  Nahuatl  language  is  useless  in 
these  places,  the  local  names  are  all  in  that  idiom.  This  terri- 
tory was,  at  one  time,  invaded  by  the  Mexicans  and  their  con- 
federates, and  the  latter  thereafter  gave  their  own  appellatives 
to  the  places,^  communicating  them  to  the  Spaniards,  through 

^  In  regard  to  Tecomavaca,  the  following  story  is  told  by  Herrera,  Hisi. 
Gemral  <U  los  Hechos  de  los  Castdlanos^  etc.,  Dec.  iii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xv.  p.  loi : 
**  En  el  pueblo  de  Tecomauaca,  que  esti  en  el  Camino  Real  de  Guaxaca  4  Mexi- 
co, iendo  Moteyuma  4  dir  batalla  a  los  Indios  en  Zapotitlan,  i  pensandole,  que 
se  llevase  en  su  exercito  mas  cuidado  del  regalo,  i  de  lo  que  se  avia  de  comer, 
que  de  las  armas,  con  que  avian  de  pelear,  mand6  quebrar  todas  las  xicaras,  i 
Tecomagues,  que  son  vasijsts,  de  aqui  quedo  este  nombre  de  Tecomauaca.** 
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whom  they'  became  permanent  It  is  certain  that  tfaqr  bore 
these  names  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1670  there  were 
parishes  established  in  most  of  these  pueUos,  the  Dominican 
order  having  charge  of  spiritual  afiairs  here.^ 

Beyond  Dominguillo  begins  the  ascent  to  the  pass  of 
Salom^  one  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  in  Mezica  Wliile 
the  road  winding  up  to  its  summit  recalls,  in  solidity  and 
width,  those  which  traverse  the  Alpine  passes  of  Switzerland, 
the  landscape  is  marked  by  more  appalling  grandeur  and  ex- 
tent of  view.  But  fan-palms  and  madroiias  alone  cover  the 
slopes,  through  which  deer,  pumas,  and  even  the  jaguar,  still 
roam.  Higher  up  oak  trees  begin  to  appear,  and  beyond  the 
hamlet  of  Salom&i,  near  the  Cumbre,  we  enjoy  the  singular 
spectacle  of  a  forest  of  oaks,  palms  and  madrofias.  The 
Maguey  de  Mezcal  grows  at  their  feet,  in  large  heads,  like 
cabbages.  This  wilderness  —  interposed  like  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  valley  of  Oaxaca  and  the  descent  from  T^huacan  — 
almost  reminds  one  of  the  Mictlan-Cuauhtla  mentioned  by 
Tezozomoc.^  About  one  hours  ride  beyond  the  Cumbre,  the 
valley  of  Oaxaca  spreads  out  at  our  feet  like  another  world, 
the  dark  mountains  of  the  Mixteca  rising  directly  west  of  us. 
The  valley  is  reached  near  San  Francisco  Huitzo,  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  Rio  Atoyac  there  are  in  succession  three 
pueblos,  called  by  the  name  of  Huitzo,  —  San  Francisco,  San 
Pablo,  and  Santiago.  The  word  is  Tzapoteco,  and  said  to 
signify  a  lookout  or  post  of  military  observation  on  the  fron- 
tier.^   Above  San  Pablo  Huitzo  ruined  mounds  crown  the 

Mitla,  or  Mictlan,  is  also  Nahuatl,  and  Torquemada,  Monorchia,  etc.,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  Ixxvi.  p.  211,  states  that  it  was  invaded  by  the  Mexicans. 

^  Fray  Balthazar  de  Medina,  ChrSmca  de  la  Santa  Promncia  de  San  Diego  de 
MixicOy  etc.,  1682,  fol.  228. 

2  Crdnica  Afexieafta^  cap.  xxxvii.  pp.  354,  355.  There  is  another  Mictlan- 
Cuauhtla  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 

•  Burgoa,  Geogrdfica  Descripcion  de  la  Parte  Septentrional  del  Polo  Arctieo 
de  la  America,  vol.  ii.  cap.  xli.  fol.  204,  "  Huijazoo,"  atalaya  de  guerra. 
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summit  of  a  bare  hill,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  had  been 
here  a  frontier  village  whose  elevated  position  and  excellent 
opportunities  for  defence  justify  that  name.  The  Tzapotecos 
claimed  the  spot,  and  are  said  to  have  withstood  there  the 
incursions  of  the  Mexicans.^  But  the  part  of  the  Mixteca 
extending  north  of  Huitzo  was  independent  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  at  war  with  the  Tzapotecos.  The  settlement  in 
question,  therefore,  served  against  the  Mixtecos  as  well  as 
against  the  confederates.  Following  the  course  of  the  Rio 
Atoyac,  we  strike  soon  the  broad  and  pleasant  valley  of 
Oaxaca  proper.  The  mountains  in  the  west  are  lower  and 
barren  ;  in  the  east,  the  Sierra  Juarez  is  picturesque  and 
wooded.  Vegetation  in  the  valley  itself  is  rich,  but  there 
are  no  palms.  In  their  place,  the  colossal  Ricinus,  the 
Papaya,  and  hedges  of  dark  green  Tzompantli,  so  high  as  to 
shade  the  road,  are  the  most  conspicuous  plants.  Villages 
are  numerous  along  the  bottom  land  as  well  as  the  eastern 
mountain  slopes.  San  Pedro  Etla,  with  an  imposing  system 
of  artificial  mounds,  ten  in  number,  looms  up  conspicuously. 
They  seem  to  rise  on  a  vast  platform,  like  the  great  mound 
of  Cholula.  Etla,  whose  aboriginal  name  was  Ly6-vanna,  or 
Loa-vanna  (signifying  "place  of  subsistence,'*  according  to 
Burgoa^,  lies  at  the  outlet  of  another  passage  from  Tehuacan 
to  Oaxaca,  which  is  nearly  one  day's  journey  shorter  than  the 
route  across  Salom^a.  Etla  was  formerly  an  important  pue- 
blo of  Tzapotecos.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Atoyac,  near  San  Isidro,  three  pyramidal  mounds  arise  on  the 
Hacienda  de  Aleman.  As  far  as  I  could  examine  one  of  them, 
it  consists  of  earth  and  loose  stones,  with  calcareous  ledges 
0.35  metre  (14  inches)  apart,  and  o.io  metre  (4  inches)  thick, 

^  Burgoa,  Geogr.  Descripcion^  etc,  toI.  ii.  foL  205,  206;  also  Murguia,  ifj/.i- 
distica^  etc.,  pp.  175-177. 

'  Geogrdfica  Descripciont  vol.  ii.  cap.  xl.  fol.  199,  '*  lugar  de  mantenimiento." 
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These  artificial  elevations  appear  to  rest  immediately  upon 
the  surface,  and  recall,  by  their  forms  if  not  by  their  size,  the 
pyramids  of  Teotihuacan.  Northwest  of  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  on 
the  most  northerly  spur  of  the  Espinazo,  the  extensive  ruins 
of  Monte-Alban  present  themselves,  like  ruined  castles.  The 
city  of  Oaxaca  itself  lies  at  the  foot  of  this  ridge,  between  it 
and  the  old  Fortin.  Five  valleys  converge  there,  —  the  Valle 
dc  Oaxaca,  Valle  Grande,  Valle  Chico,  Valle  de  Etla,  and 
Valle  de  Tlacolula.  These  in  fact  form  but  three,  since  Etla 
belongs  to  the  Oaxaca  valley.  The  Chico  and  Grange  both 
lie  south,  so  that  the  city  has  only  three  outlets;  —  one  to 
the  north,  from  which  we  have  just  descended  ;  one  to  the 
south,  towards  Ocotlan  and  Puerto  Angel ;  and  one  to  the 
southeast,  to  Tlacolula,  and  ultimately  to  Tehuantepec,  or 
Chiapas. 

It  was  the  northern  valley  in  part,  together  with  the  neigh- 
boring one  of  Cuilapa,  which  formed  the  Marquezado,  or  the 
grant  executed  in  the  month  of  July,  1529,  to  Cortes,  with  the 
title  of  Marques  del  Valle  de  Oaxaca.^  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  grant  conveyed  to  the  great  conqueror  23,cxx) 
vassals,  who  at  that  time  were  supposed  to  have  composed  the 
population  of  the  region.*-^  If  this  estimate  be  true,  a  great 
increase  of  numbers  has  taken  place  within  the  past  360 
years,  for  the  proportion  of  Indians  to  mestizos  and  whites 
is  exceedingly  large  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca.^ 

*  Hcrrtra,  Hist.  Gntcnil,  etc.,  Dec.  iv.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iv.  p.  105.  Prescotx,  Hist. 
x\ttht  Cc^H^ius!  x\f  Mtxico,  vol.  iii.  p.  320*  notes  24,  26. 

**  llcrrcra.  Hist.  General  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  10$. 

*  llcrrcr.1.  Descripci^^n,  etc.,  cap.  x.  p.  20,  says  the  b:>hopric  of  Oaxaca  had 
150,000  trilniiarv  Indians.  It  also  included  the  Sv^uthern  p^^rtion  of  Vera  Crui. 
HumK^ldt.  Ess^ii  /\\iti^M^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  i54,  gives  the  population  in  iScj  as 
5J^.Sc!0;  To:^  M.  Garcia,  /j\\Lt,  etc.,  in  i?wiiVr.-«r  jV  .'.2  5. v.  Mc\rs^.:rsj  isV  Cc--^  r 
/r.»\' r«''i»fr>a,  p.  MO,  in  1S52,  after  Almonte,  525.ICI;  in  iS;-,  525.935 :  Garcia 
CulvAS,  53r:<^»  l^usto.  £s^.:Sis,':.':,  etc,  ir,  1S7S.  p.  x.viii.,  TJi-SS^  The  Miz- 
quczado  formed  only  a  fvart  of  the  State. 
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The  city  of  Oaxaca  proper  is,  like  Puebla,  of  Spanish  foun- 
dation, the  royal  C6dula  bearing  date  25  April,  1532.^  Its 
beginnings  were  so  humble,  and  the  first  years  so  full  of 
trouble,  that  in  1544  it  had  barely  thirty  Spanish  settlers.^ 
Possibly  an  aboriginal  pueblo  stood  on  the  site  of  the  town. 
Its  population  in  1881  is  about  30,000  souls,  and  it  lies  in  lat. 
17°  10'  north,  and  long.  96°  38'  west  of  Greenwich,^  and  at  an 
altitude  of  about  1,200  metres  (3,900  feet)  above  the  sea-level. 
The  climate  is  therefore  pleasant  and  very  equable,  though 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  beautiful  skies  of  Puebla. 

The  Mexicans  called  Huaxyacac  a  region  which  is  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  present  valleys  converging  at  the 
city  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys  they  called  "  Tzapo- 
tecos."  Of  the  signification  of  the  name  Huaxyacac,  (or 
Guaxaca,  as  it  was  first  written  by  Cortes,*)  nothing  certain 
is  known,  and  very  little  even  of  the  Tzapotecos  themselves. 
The  latter  called  their  country  "  Lachea  "  ;  ^  but  of  their  own 
name  for  the  tribe  and  idiom  I  have  as  yet  found  no  trace ; 
and  even  Dr.  Berendt  has  not  been  able  to  classify  the  lan- 
guage.® Neither  do  we  know  anything  certain  about  their 
beliefs,  or  traditions  in  relation  to  their  origin.  Torquemada 
has  a  story,  according  to  which  they  were  refugees  from  Cho- 
lula.*^  Unfortunately  we  lack  reports  upon  the  Tzapotecos 
of  the  early  times  of  the  Conquest,  except  so  far  as  relates 
to  their  contests  with  the  Mexicans.     The  latter,  or  rather 

1  Murgufa,  Estadlstica^  etc.,  p.  161. 

2  Juan  de  Zirate,  Lettre  h  Philippe  11.^  in  Ternaux-Compans,  "  Recueil  de 
Pieces,"  etc.,  p.  297.  In  1610  its  population  was  400.  Herrera,  Descripcion^ 
p.  19. 

'  Garcia,  Idias^  etc.,  p.  118,  after  Garcia  Cubas. 

*  Carta  Cuarta^  pp.  97,  109,  etc. 

*  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geografii  de  LenguaSy  etc.,  p.  29. 

*  Die  Indianer  des  Isthmus  von  TehuantepeCy  in  "Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie," 
vol.  v.,  Verhandlungen,  p.  1 52. 

^  Monarchia^  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii.  p.  256. 
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the  confederates  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  made  incursions 
into  the  territory  of  the  Tzapotecos  from  the  direction  of 
Tehuacan,  and,  making  a  detour  around  the  pass  of  Salom&i, 
threatened  them  from  the  east  and  southeast,  where  they  had 
devastated  Tehuantepec.  How  far  they  penetrated  towards 
the  site  of  the  present  city  is  not  known ;  but  after  the 
Tzapotecos  had  withstood  the  main  onslaught  from  that  side, 
the  Mixtecos  attacked  them  from  the  other,  and  it  was  only 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  1522  which  pre- 
vented their  destruction.^  Little  is  known  of  the  social  or- 
ganization of  the  people  constituting  this  linguistic  stock. 
Their  chief  pueblo  is  said  to  have  been  Zachila,  or  Teotzapo- 
titlan,  —  a  short  distance  south  of  Oaxaca ;  ^  but  equally  im- 
portant ruins  are  scattered  over  the  whole  area.  Besides  Etla 
(Ly6-vanna)i  I  would  mention  Teotitlan  del  Valle  (called  in 
Tzapoteco  "  the  foot  of  the  timber  or  mountain  "),  San  Juan 
Teticpac  (Z^to-baa),'  Tlacolula  (Qui-y-baa),  and  Mitla  (Ly6- 
baa).  The  Tzapotecos  offered  human  sacrifices ;  and  their 
mode  of  worship  and  rites  appear  to  have  been  in  general 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Mexicans,  as  were  also  their  dress, 
ornaments,  and  weapons,  and  their  warlike  organization.  Her- 
rera  says  that  they  went  to  war  by  barrios,  or  quarters, 
which  are  the  same  as  the  localized  gentes,  kins,  or  calpulli 
of  the  Nahuatl.*    It  has  been  ascertained  that  they  had  the 

*  The  main  authority  for  these  tales  is,  of  course,  Burgoa,  Geogr.  Descripcion,, 
etc. ;  also,  Agustin  de  Salazar,  Relacion  de  Chilapa^  MS. ;  and  Pedro  de  Ledesma, 
Relacion  de  Oaxaca^  MS. 

*  Burgoa,  GeogrAfica  Descripcion^  etc ^  vol.  ii.  cap.  xlviii.  fol.  230;  cap.  liii. 
p.  259,  etc.     Murguia,  Estadbtica^  etc,  pp.  166,  167. 

*  Burgoa,  Geogr,  Descripcion^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  xlviii.  fol.  230:  "Zecto^ja 
que  quiere  decir  otro  sepulcro,  6  lugar  de  entierro  k  distincion  del  entierro 
genera]  que  tenian  los  Reyes  Zapotecos  en  el  pueblo  de  Mitla,  que  se  Uamo 
Yooha." 

^  Historia  Genera!^  etc.,  Dec.  iii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  and  xv.  pp.  100-102.  Also 
on  the  Mixtecos,  cap.  xii.  and  xiii.  pp.  97-99* 
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same  computation  of  time,  dividing  the  year  into  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  each  ;  their  great  cycle  was  also  com- 
posed of  fifty-two  years,  with  thirteen  divisions  of  four  years 
each.^  In  fact,  the  Tzapotecos  appear  to  have  been  a  seden- 
tary Indian  stock,  forming  one  tribe,  or  perhaps  a  confederacy 
of  tribes,  living  by  horticulture,  the  chase,  and  warfare,  and 
having  customs,  arts,  and  institutions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Nahuatl.     Of  their  architecture  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

I  have  seen  several  examples  of  their  pottery,  and  stone 
carving.  At  present,  a  very  handsome  glazed  pottery,  almost 
emerald  green,  is  made  about  Oaxaca ;  but  the  old  pottery 
was  invariably  similar  to  that  at  San  Juan  de  los  Cues, — 
light  gray,  thick,  and  without  traces  of  paint.  Its  orna- 
mentation is  much  more  overloaded,  grotesque,  and  elaborate 
than  that  of  Cholula,  and  the  faces  often  have  noses  ex- 
actly like  the  so-called  "  elephant's  trunk  '*  ornaments  of  the 
Yucatecan  ruins.  Enormous  head-dresses  encircle  rather 
than  crown  the  face.  There  is  not  that  striking  copying  of 
nature  which  some  of  the  clay  heads  of  Cholula  exhibit ; 
everything  is  distorted  by  ornamentation.  The  limbs  show 
the  usual  disproportions,  and  the  figures  are  squatting,  or 
sitting  cross-legged.  Sr.  Chavero  has,  however,  a  beautiful 
head  of  a  tiger,  from  Mitla,  very  large,  with  the  upper  jaw 
of  a  bull-dog  ;  and  there  is  a  stone  figure  of  a  puma  at  the 
Institute  of  Oaxaca.  Its  dimensions  are  :  length,  0.81  metre 
(2  ft.  8  in.) ;  height,  0.38  metre  (15  inches) ;  width,  0.26  metre 
(10  inches).  I  must  observe,  however,  that,  if  this  sculpture 
was  found  at  Tecomavaca,  it  cannot  be  Tzapoteco,  but  is 
Mazateco  or  Mixteco. 

1  Burgoa,  Geogr.  Descripcion^  etc.,  vol.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  fol.  135,  etc. :  " .  .  .  em- 

pezaban  de  nuevo  al  Oriente,  y  su  aflo  d  doze  de  Marzo."     The  names  of 

the  four  years  in  Tzapoteco  were,  according  to  Chavero,  La  Piedra  del  Sol,  in 

"Anales  del  Museo  Nacional,**  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  "quiachilla,  quialana,  quiagoloo,  y 

quiaquilloo.*'    He  quotes  from  Fray  Juan  de  C6rdova,  ArU  en  Lengue  Zapoteca, 

Mexico,  1578. 

18 
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I  left  Oaxaca  on  the  17th  of  June,  on  horseback,  for  Mitla. 
The  road  follows  the  valley  of  Tlacolula  until  about  four  kilo- 
metres (2i  miles)  east  of  that  place,  and  then  turns  around 
a  low  promontory  of  rocks  into  the  dreary  basin  where  San 
Pablo  Mitla  is  the  only  village  in  sight.  The  first  leagues  of 
the  road  pass  over  very  fertile  ground  ;  and  while  there  is  no 
timber  except  on  the  picturesque  mountain  slopes,  —  almost 
the  entire  bottom  being  under  cultivation,  —  the  enormous 
size  of  single  trees  bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
soil  They  are  mostly  fig-trees ;  but  in  the  church-yard  of 
Santa  Marfa  del  Tule  stands  the  colossal  "  Ahuehuetl "  {Cu- 
pressus  disticha),  widely  known  as  "El  Arbol  del  Tule."  I 
measured  the  very  irregular  perimeter  of  the  tree  carefully 
at  one  metre  (3  feet)  above  the  ground,  and  found  it  equal  to 
40.2  metres  (132  feet).  But  on  closer  observation  it  is  seen 
that  this  monster  is  not  a  single  individual,  but  a  group  of 
at  least  three,  closely  grown  together.  It  is  the  swamp 
cypress,  and  the  original  component  parts  grew  singly  around 
a  spring  of  fresh  water,  which  still  trickles  out  below,  appar- 
ently from  the  heart  of  the  tree. 

As  the  valley  narrows  towards  Tlacolula  it  appears  more 
barren,  and  salt  marshes  are  traversed.  Tlacochahuaya  is  a 
fair-sized  village,^  and  Tlacolula  contains  4,164  inhabitants* 

*  It  had  an  Indian  governor  and  an  Indian  cacique  in  1 543.  This  appears 
from  vol.  ii.  fol.  5  of  Tierras  in  the  archives  of  Mexico.  Two  Indians  disputed 
about  the  governorship,  and  the  viceroy  decided  the  question  by  creating  the  one 
"  (lobcrnador  "  and  the  other  *'  Cacique."  This  shows  an  interesting  parallelism 
with  New  Mexico,  and  it  would  be  very  important  to  know  what  the  office  or 
dignity  of  "  Cacique  **  really  signified.  In  1746  Tlacochahuaya  had  an  Indian 
j>opulation  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  families.  Villa-Senor,  Theatro,  etc, 
vol.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  p.  117. 

'^  llusto,  Estadisticay  etc.,  p.  xlviii.,  gives  to  the  whole  district  37,373  80uls. 
Villa-Scrtor,  Tht-atro^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  families. 
Murguia,  F^tad!stn\i,  p.  169,  says:  "  La  fundacion  dc  este  Pueblo  es  antiquisima 

V  dc  las  pri moras  que  hicieron  los  Zapotecos Su  antigua  vecindad  lue  dc 

lu.itrocicntas  pcrsonas  de  gcnte  docil  y  civil,  amigos  del  trato  y  mcrcancia  *'  My 
figures  were  given  to  me  by  the  officers  of  the  district,  at  Tlacolula. 
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All  the  Indians  are  Tzapotecos,  and  many  of  them  scarcely 
understand  Spanish.  We  meet  them  going  to  or  coming 
from  Oaxaca,  and  they  appear  to  us  identical  in  dress,  mode 
of  carrying  their  bundles  and  goods,  etc.,  with  those  of  Cho- 
lula ;  only  they  are  somewhat  differently  shod.  The  "  cac- 
tli"  of  the  Mexicans  is  only  a  sole;  the  Tzapotecos  also 
protect  the  heel.^ 

Among  the  Indians  whom  we  encounter  on  our  way,  a 
new  linguistic  stock  appears  for  the  first  time,  the  "  Mijes.'* 
Their  pueblos,  perhaps  the  nearest  of  which  is  San  Francisco 
Acatepec,  or  in  their  language  Te-shyum,  begin  about  three 
days'  journey  east  of  Mitla,^  and  they  go  to  Oaxaca  for  a 
market. 

Aboriginal  ruins  are  scattered  along  the  mountain  sides, 

*  Ldminas^  Trat.  ii.  Lam.  6*,  etc. 

*  The  Mijes  are  not  much  known.  I  saw  and  conversed  with  a  number 
of  them  at  Mitla.  Their  appearance,  etc.,  was,  of  course,  not  different  from 
that  of  the  Tzapotecos  and  others.  They  are  represented  by  Herrera,  Hist, 
General^  etc.,  Dec.  iv.  lib.  ix.  cap.  vii.  pp.  187,  188,  as  bearded,  warlike,  and 
practising  cannibalism.  They  appear  to  be  roving  Indians,  and  it  is  certain  that 
their  country  is  densely  wooded.  To  me  they  were  exceedingly  friendly,  and 
gave  me,  among  other  information,  a  fragmentary  schedule  of  relationship, 
which  I  subjoin :  — 

Father y  deetsh'y ;  my  father ^  utz-deetsh'y. 

Grandfather  on  father  and  mother's  side,  ab-de-i-es. 

Brother  of  father ,  de-i-es-me-giiug ;  also  sister  of  father. 

Brother  of  mother ,  da-giis-me-guug ;  also  sister  of  mother. 

Mother^  da-gus ;  my  mother^  iitz-me-daag. 

My  sister^  utz-un-me-guug ;  my  brother^  utz-un-me-gash. 

My  son^  utz-iin-ung ;  my  daughter^  rudosh-i-ung. 

My  wife,  utz-un-idosh. 

My  brother's  (or  sister's)  son,  utz-iin-zogmang.  ' 

My  brother's  (or  sister's)  daughter^  utz-un-zognish. 

My  uncle's  son,  utz-un-amaguiig. 

My  uncle's  daughter^  iitz-iin-zegiiiing. 

My  aunt  by  marriage^  utz-un-zegiiung-deetsh*y. 

The  Mijes  now  live  in  villages,  and  each  family  either  has  three  houses,  or 
lives  in  a  house  of  three  sections:  the  dormitory,  **  ma-itsha-ay'unash  " ;  the 
kitchen,  "  ma-utz-mai ; "  and  the  store-room,  "  zash." 
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but  nowhere  are  they  extensive.  The  pueblos  consisted  of 
large  houses  crowded  together  for  defence.  Remains  of  some 
importance  are  found  near  Tlacolula,  at  what  is  called  the 
Pueblo- Viejo,  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter  more  in  detail. 
Recent  explorations  have  also,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
disclosed  the  existence  of  mounds  and  other  ruins,  yielding 
stone  sculptures  and  copper  implements,  at  Teotitlan  del 
Valle.i 

One  legua  (4  kilom.  or  2\  miles)  beyond  Tlacolula,  the 
road  bends  into  the  Mitla  basin.  Vegetation  has  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  dwarfed  all  the  while,  for  the  land  rises 
considerably,  and  once  in  that  valley  we  are  struck  by  the  air 
of  desolation  and  dreariness  of  the  surroundings.  The  moun- 
tains are  neither  particularly  high  nor  unusually  barren,  but 
everywhere  leaden-gray  rocks  protrude.  The  sandy  soil  is 
covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  cactuses,  thorny  bushes,  and 
occasional  larger  shrubs  ;  gray  bluffs  and  ledges  are  scattered 
over  it.  A  few  small  fields  alone  show  that  this  ground  is 
not  as  unproductive  as  it  appears.  Some  ranches,  and  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  basin  the  white  church  of  San  Pablo 
Mitla,  are  the  only  signs  of  human  habitation.  Below  the 
church  extends  a  green  patch,  —  a  grove  of  Cereus,  copal 
trees,  and  thorny  shrubs  sheltering  the  pueblo.  A  few  colos- 
sal fig-trees  rise  above  it. 

There  are  no  singing  birds  about,  or  even  crickets.  Beetles 
and  large  ugly  Hemiptera  creep  and  buzz  among  the  bushes. 
Both  varieties  of  the  turkey-buzzard,  the  black-headed  Tzo- 
pitotl,  and  the  red-headed  Aura,  circle  noiselessly  in  the  air. 
Over  this  gloomy  landscape  stretches  a  gloomy  sky ;  the 
wind  chills  without  refreshing  or  invigorating;  ever)thing  is 
dull  and  cheerless.    My  stay  at  Mitla  lasted  until  the  28th 

1  This  information  is  due  to  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober,  the  naturalist,  who  also 
showed  me  some  of  the  copper  implements. 
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of  June,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  sun  never 
shone.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  and  showers 
occurred  daily.  I  was  depressed  in  mind  and  weak  in  body 
from  illness,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could 
move  and  work. 

I 

The  chief  ruins  of  Mitla,  in  the  Tzapoteco  idiom  called 
Ly6-Baa  (entrance  to  the  grave  ^),  lie  north  of  the  small 
stream  running  through  the  pueblo,  which  is  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Rio  de  Mitla.  (See  Plate  XVII.^)  Another  group 
stands  on  the  southern  borders  of  that  rivulet.  The  church 
and  curacy,  built  into  the  walls  of  the  most  northern  ruined 
houses  (A),  stand  on  the  highest  ground.  Thence  it  slopes 
southward  to  the  group  B  and  C,  a  distance  of  85  metres 
(280  feet).  On  a  slight  swelling  or  rocky  rise  250  metres 
(820  feet)  west  of  B  C  stands  E.  These  three  groups  are  out- 
side of  the  village  proper.  At  the  northern  edge  of  the  latter 
stands  the  cluster  D,  130  metres  (426  feet)  south  from  E; 
350  metres  (1150  feet)  south  of  C,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rio  Mitla,  are  the  last  ruins,  F.  The  ground  slopes  gener- 
ally from  north  to  south,  and  the  river  runs  over  a  sandy  bot- 
tom. On  the  north  side  the  rock  is  bare  in  many  places ; 
on  the  south,  there  is  more  sandy  soil  and  earth.  The  main 
part  of  the  pueblo,  therefore,  lies  on  this  side ;  while  the 
church  stands  isolated,  beyond  and  much  higher  than  the 
river  bottom.     (See  Plates  XIX.  and  XX.) 

Mitla  is  an  old  pueblo.  Fray  Martin  de  Valencia  visited  it 
about  1533.^  There  are  notices  of  it  in  1565  and  1574,  at  the 
Archivo  General.*  It  then  had  a  Gobernador  of  its  own, 
which   shows  that  it  was  an   autonomous   community.      In 

*  I  give  this  translation  as  I  received  it  from  the  natives.  Whether  it  is  cor- 
rect or  not,  I  am  unable  to  tell. 

*  From  Bancroft's  Native  Races,  vol.  iv.  p.  392. 

*  Motolinia,  Historia  de  los  Indios  de  Ntteva  Espana^  Trat.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  170. 

*  Vol.  viii  fol.  42;  vol.  X.  fol.  2. 
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1746,  its  population  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  fam- 
ilies ;  ^  to-day,  the  estimate  is  not  less  than  two  thousand 
souls.^  Yet  it  has  no  industries  or  manufactories,  and  its 
horticultural  products  are  not  varied.  I  have  seen  no  pottery 
manufactured  here,  only  thick  sandals  and  a  few  skirts  and 
"  zarapes."  The  loom  used  for  weaving  is  of  the  oldest  pat- 
tern, and  is  fastened  to  a  wall  at  one  end,  and  then  stretched 
out.  The  weaver  leans  with  her  back  against  a  rope  or  strap 
which  forms  the  other  end,  so  as  to  keep  it  stretched,  and  at 
first  sight  it  seems  as  if  she  were  sitting  on  this  strap. 

Every  year,  on  the  third  Sunday  of  October,  a  great  fair  is 
held  at  Tlacolula,  which  lasts  three  days,  and  draws  crowds 
of  people  to  that  place.  Indians  visit  the  fair  from  as  far 
away  as  Tehuantepec ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  go  to  Mitla 
with  all  sorts  of  presents,  importuning  the  Cura  to  say  masses 
for  the  delivery  of  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  who  died  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  who,  they  believe,  are  restlessly  haunting 
the  ruins.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  custom  back  to 
any  great  antiquity,  and  none  of  the  authors  known  to  me, 
of  the  seventeenth  century  for  instance,  make  any  mention  of 
it.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  of  my  informants  at  Mitla, 
that  it  indicates  that  the  place  was  formerly  a  great  Indian 
sanctuary,  or  at  least  a  famous  place  of  public  burial,  appears 
to  me  somewhat  problematical. 

The  appearance  which  the  ruins  present,  and  the  impres- 
sion which  they  create,  are  certainly  very  striking.  They 
stand  in  the  midst  of  this  gloomy  and  cheerless  landscape, 
like  the  relics  of  another  world.  Their  ornamentation  also, 
composed  exclusively  of  geometrical  forms,  without  any  hu- 
man or  animal  shapes  whatever,  the  absence  of  vegetation, 
the  dismal  silence  that  reigns  around   them,  all   contribute 

1  Villa-Sefior  y  Sanchez,  Theatro  Americano^  vol.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii.  p.  166. 

2  Official  data  from  Tlacolula. 
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to  give  an  air  of  weirdness  which  overwhelms  and  be- 
wilders. 

I  had  seen,  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  of  Oaxaca,  mag- 
nificent ground  plans  and  drawings  of  Mitla,  the  excellent 
work  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Miihlenpfordt.  The  fine  photographs  of 
M.  Charnay  ^  and  of  Herbruger,^  and  most  of  the  literature 
relating  to  the  place,  were  also  somewhat  familiar  to  me. 
Still,  I  hoped  that  an  accurate  study  of  the  premises  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  great  riddles  which  they  involve. 

I  began  at  the  most  northern  end,  the  cluster  A,  part 
of  which  is  now  converted  into  the  church  and  the  curacy, 
securing,  after  much  trouble,  the  ground  plan.  (See  Plate 
XVIII.) 

This  gave  me  three  connected  rectangular  *'  blocks/'  desig- 
nated respectively,  from  north  to  south,  A  III.,  A  II.,  A  I., 
and  each  enclosing  a  court.  A  III.  has  its  northwestern 
corner  obliterated,  and  the  northern  and  eastern  outer  walls 
reduced  to  mere  foundations  ;  therefore,  only  the  inner  walls 
are  perfect  to  a  moderate  height.  It  appears  to  have  been 
formed  of  four  narrow  rectangles  touching  at  their  interior 
corners.  The  northern  and  eastern  are  so  far  complete  as  to 
exhibit  their  former  shape  and  size.  The  first  one  measures 
17.96  metres  (59  feet)  from  east  to  west,  and  3.6  metres  (11 
ft.  10  in.)  from  north  to  south,  outside.  Subtracting  there- 
fore the  thickness  of  the  walk,  1.26  metres  (49  inches),  in 
every  direction,  the  inside  is  easily  ascertained.  The  eastern 
room  is  20.8  metres  (68  feet)' from  north  to  south,  and  3.76 
metres  (12  ft.  4  in.)  from  east  to  west,  always  outside  meas- 
ure, and  the  fragments  remaining  on  the  west  indicate  a  room 
there  of  the  same  length,  and  only  o.  16  metre  (6  inches)  less  in 

1  Ciih et  Ruines  AmMcaineSf  \Z6'^.    Atlas  in' folio. 

'  Emilio  Herbriiger  Album  de  Vistas  fotogrdficas  de  las  Antiguas  Rmnas  de 
los  Falacios  de  MUhy  Oaxaca,  1874.    34  very  excellent  views. 
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width.  The  soathem  room  had  an  inside  width  of  2.5  metres 
(8  feet),  and  a  length  corresponding  to  the  one  opposite:  This 
leaves  for  the  interior  coort  15.5  metres  (51  feet)  firom  south 
to  west,  by  18.3  metres  (60  feet)  firom  west  to  south.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  northern,  southern,  and  western  rooms 
were  entirely  closed  from  the  outside^  but  I  am  not  positive 
as  regards  the  eastern.  The  opening  or  breach  in  the  foun- 
dation, tf,  is  directly  Ofqxtsite  the  undoubtedly  aboriginal 
entrance,  b^  and  the  latter  faces  the  lintel,  r,  over  the  former 
entrance  to  the  western  apartment  While  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  three  doorways,  separated  fay  narrow  pillars^  d  d^  led 
into  the  northern  wing,  we  cannot  any  longer  re-establish 
the  former  doorways  of  the  southern  room,  as  everything  has 
become  confused  by  the  opening  of  the  passage  e  e.  But 
the  angular  corridor  //  is  aboriginaL  Its  roof  consists  of 
heavy  flags  of  stone,  showing  a  trapezoidal  cross-section, 
capped  by  a  thick  layer  of  earth.  I  shall  hereafter  return 
to  the  construction  of  the  passage. 

This  "middle"  part  of  A  II.  is  of  very  difficult  access, 
owing  to  the  great  changes  which  the  addition  of  the  curacy 
has  occasioned.  I  have  not  been  able,  for  instance,  to  find  a 
single  aboriginal  doorway,  but  hope  that  subsequent  observers 
may  have  better  success.  Still,  the  same  features  repeat 
themselves,  as  in  A  III,  —  four  wings,  meeting  at  their  inte- 
rior corners,  and  enclosing  a  court,  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
compute,  from  partial  measurements,  was  19.5  metres  (64  feet) 
from  east  to  west,  by  17.8  metres  (58  ft.  5  in.)  from  north  to 
south.  The  width  of  the  eastern  room  was,  inside,  2.5  metres 
(8  feet) ;  of  the  northern,  the  same ;  of  the  southern,  2.9  metres 
(9J  feet) ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  western  had  about  the 
same  dimensions. 

Of  the  most  southern  section  of  A  I.  only  the  outlines 
remain.    They  give  us  an  eastern  room,  measuring  inside  24.5 
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X  2.5  metres  (30  X  8  feet),  and  a  southern,  probably  18.2  X 
2.5  metres  (70  X  8  feet).  The  other  sides  have  been  lost  in 
the  church,  and  are  therefore  purely  conjectural.  Still,  there 
is  every  probability  that  they  corresponded  to  the  others  in 
size,  which  gives  for  A  I.  an  interior  court  24.5  X  1 8.2  metres 
(80  X  70  feet).  Building  A,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been 
composed  of  three  connected  blocks,  enclosing  an  equal  num- 
ber of  rectangular  courts,  and  consisting  each  of  four  long  and 
narrow  halls  or  apartments.  As  no  partitions  are  visible, 
there  were  consequently  twelve  of  these  apartments  in  the 
whole  structure. 

The  northern  wall  of  the  inside  court  of  A  III.  bears  very 
interesting  paintings,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Cura, 
and  the  consequent  closing  of  the  curacy,  I  could  not  copy 
them.  In  regard  to  the  lintels  and  walls,  I  would  refer  to 
subsequent  pages  of  this  report,  and  would  merely  state  that 
the  northern  wall  is  buried  on  the  outside  to  the  base  of  its 
lintels,  by  rubbish  as  well  as  by  earth  gradually  swept  down 
against  it. 

The  second  group,  B,  consists  of  three,  perhaps  four,  sepa- 
rate edifices,  of  which  only  two  (B  I.  and  B  II.),  which  in  fact 
constitute  together  but  one,  are  entire.  (See  Plate  XVIII.) 
Fragments  are^left  of  B  III.,  but  of  B  IV.  only  the  rubbish 
pile  of  a  terrace.  Still,  the  three  or  four  together  enclose  an 
interior  court,  whose  dimensions  are  respectively  51  metres 
(167  feet)  from  north  to  south,  and  38  metres  (125  feet)  from 
east  to  west.  Although  the  cluster  of  houses  B  I.  rests  ap- 
parently on  the  ground,  the  three  parts  of  B  II.  stand  on  ele- 
vated projecting  platforms,  made  of  rubble-stone.  The  height 
of  the  most  northerly  terrace  B  I.  is  about  2  metres  (6  feet) ; 
its  width  from  east  to  west,  21.7  metres  (71  feet) ;  from  north 
to  south,  21.6  metres  (70  ft.  8  in.) ;  so  that  it  is  nearly  square. 
Along  the  foot  of  this  terrace  a  narrow  pavement  of  polished 
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stone  occasionally  protrudes,  which  may  have  been  laid  around 
the  whole  structure.  On  it  stands  the  building  B  I.,  approx- 
imately square,  and  measuring  outside,  in  every  direction 
except  from  north  to  south,  1.67  metres  (5  J  feet)  less  than 
its  terraced  base.  It  covers,  consequently,  an  area  of  366 
square  metres  (3,750  sq.  ft.),  and  consists  of  four  apartments 
around  an  interior  court.  The  northern  one  is  8.8  metres 
(29  feet)  long  by  2.5  metres  (8  feet)  wide ;  the  one  opposite 
has  the  same  length,  but  is  slightly  wider.  The  western  room 
measures  17.5  X  2.5  metres  (57 J  X  8  feet),  and  the  eastern 
11.26  X  2.5  metres  (37  X  8  feet).  All  of  these  apartments 
have  but  a  single  entrance,  and  that  from  the  inside.  Not 
a  single  wall  at  Mitla  has  any  window  or  other  aperture 
whatever,  except  doorways. 

The  eastern  apartment  is  considerably  shorter  than  the 
western  one,  on  account  of  the  passage,  a,  communicating  with 
the  annexed  great  hall,  B  I.  This  passage  is  i.i  metres  (43 
inches)  wide  at  both  ends,  and  7.2  metres  (23  ft.  8  in.)  long 
along  its  eastern  wall ;  then  turns  at  right  angles  and  runs  to 
the  west  for  a  length  of  2.4  metres  (7  feet),  and  issues  into 
the  inner  court.  At  the  angle  it  is  considerably  wider  than 
at  either  entrance.  It  is  therefore  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
described  in  the  cluster  A,  and  the  roof  is  built  in  the  same 
manner.  With  the  exception  of  such  passages,  all  the  build- 
ings or  parts  of  buildings  at  Mitla  are  now  roofless. 

The  great  and  well-preserved  hall  B  II.,  to  which  B  I. 
bears  the  relation  of  a  northern  annex,  also  stands  upon  a 
platform,  which  no  longer  projects  beyond  the  walls,  if  it 
ever  did  project.  Its  outer  length  from  east  to  west  is  40.34 
metres  (132  feet);  its  outer  width  on  the  west,  9.3  metres 
(30  ft.  7  in.) ;  on  the  east,  0.30  metre  (i  foot)  less.  Inside,  it 
is  37  metres  (121  ft.  4  in.)  long,  by  7.1  metres  (23^  feet)  wide. 
This  hall  contains,  at  intervals  of  from  4.6  to  4.66  metres  (15 
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ft.  2  in.  to  15  ft.  4  in.',  and  about  equidistant  from  the  north- 
em  and  southern  walls,  a  row  of  six  round   columns,  each 
2.85  metres  (9  ft.  4  in.)  in  circumference,  and  on  an  aver- 
age 3.6  metres  (12  feet)  high.     This  is  the  cdebrated  "  Hall 
of  the  Columns."     (See  Plate  XXII.»     It  opens  into  the  great 
court  at  a  gentle  slope.      It  is  plain  that  the  terrace  upon 
which  it  stands  was  isolated,  and  that  no  connections  existed 
between  it  and  the  terraces  B  III.  and  B  IV.     Recent  walls 
of  dry  stone,  e  /;  connect  the  latter  with  the  southwest  and 
southeast  comers  of  B  II.,  which  were  built  for  the  purpose  of 
secluding  and  preserving  the  ruins,  of  which  the  government 
of  Oaxaca  at  present  takes  very  good  care.     The  platform 
B  III.  is  8.4  metres  (27.V  feet)  southeast  from  B  II.,  and 
forms  a  rectangle  much  ruined,  36.7  x  8.0  metres  (120  x 
26  feet).     Fragments  of  walls  and  a  large  doorway  are  still 
standing  ;  also  two  roimd  columns  like  those  .of  B  II.    Recent 
dry  walls,  with  entrances  to  the  court  at  c  and  d^  encompass 
the  latter  on  the  southeast  and  south.     Then  begins  the  high 
irregular  platform  B  IV.,  forming  the  southern  and  south- 
western sides  of  the  court,  and  reaching  to  within  8  metres 
(26  feet)   of  the   southwest   corner   of  B    II.     Its   northern 
part  is,  like  B  III.,'  an  irregular  rectangle,  36.9  X  8.0  metres 
(121  X  '26  feet)  ;  then  follows  a  re-entering  angle,  6.3  metres 
(21  feet)  from  east  to  west,  and  8.38  metres  {2^\  feet)  to  the 
south  ;  finally,  the  tongue  B  V.,  extending  16.76  metres  (55 
feet)  to  the  eastward.     The  whole  is  merely  a  level  pile  of 
fubbish,  with  a  bit  of  floor  protruding  at  its  northeast  cor- 
ner.^    It  is  considerably  higher  above  the  ground  than  B  II., 
for  the  slope  to  the  south  is  rapid,  and  part  of  its  sides  have 
been  preserved  by  recent  careful  piling. 
A  deep  path,  about  5  metres  (16  feet)  wide,  separates  the 

*  The  floors  of  Mitla  appear  to  be  of  white  calcareous  concrete,  in  many 
cases  painted  '*  Indian  red." 
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cluster  B  from  C  to  its  southwest.  The  latter  stands  on  a 
somewhat  lower  level,  and  is  distinctly  composed  of  four 
buildings  (C  I.,  C  II.,  C.  III.,  C  IV.),  resting  on  as  many 
isolated  steep  terraces.  (See  Plate  XVIII.)  Modern  walls 
connect  them,  and  thus  an  octagonal  court  is  formed,  whose 
perimeter  is  about  182  metres  (597  feet).  The  northern  ter- 
race is  4.6  metres  (15  feet)  high  ;  the  eastern,  at  its  northern 
end,  only  1.7  metres  (5  J  feet) ;  the  western  and  southern,  both 
420  metres  (13  ft.  4  in.).  The  court  also  is  much  depressed 
on  the  north  side,  its  level  being  nearly  4  metres  (12  feet) 
below  that  of  the  floor  of  C  I. 

Terrace  C  I.  is  35.46  metres  (116  feet)  long  by  7.54  metres 
(25  feet)  broad ;  C  II.,  42  metres  (138  feet)  by  9.22  metres 
(30  feet) ;  C  III.,  about  35  metres  (115  feet)  by  6  metres  (20 
feet)  on  the  east,  and  10  metres  (33  feet)  on  the  west.  Finally, 
C  IV.  is  a  narrow  strip,  43  metres  (141  feet)  from  north  to 
south,  and  only  4.20  metres  (14  feet)  broad  at  the  southern 
extremity. 

On  three  of  these  platforms  a  building  stands,  roofless,  but 
otherwise  well  preserved.  The  one  on  C  I.  measures,  inside, 
27.76  metres  {^%  feet)  by  2.23  metres  (7  feet) ;  the  eastern 
(C  II.),  3883  metres  (128  feet)  by  3.5  metres  (iii  feet); 
while  C  III.  is  27.6  metres  (88  feet)  by  2.5  metres  (8  feet). 
Each  of  the  three  halls  has  three  doorways  on  the  inside, 
which  are  3.91  metres  (13  feet)  high  for  C  I.  and  C  II.  ; 
C  IV.,  however,  is  filled  with  debris  to  the  height  of  nearly  one 
metre  (3  feet). 

The  structure  which  crowns  the  top  of  the  platform  (C  I.) 
has  the  reputation  of  containing  subterranean  chambers.^ 

1  The  notion  of  their  being  subterranean  is  recent.  Even  Burgoa,  Geogr6fica 
Descripcion^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  cap.  liii.  fol.  258, 259,  speaks  of  upper  and  lower  stories, 
"altos  y  baxos."  Humboldt,  Vues  des  Cordiilh'eSf  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  mentions 
"one  excavation  en  forme  de  croix,  soutenue  par  des  colonnes."    The  great 
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(See  Plate  XXIII.)  But  what  is  generally  taken  for  under- 
ground rooms  is  merely  a  basement,  built  into  the  terrace 
or  platform  which  supports  the  structures.  The  southern 
front,  however,  is  so  covered  with  dibris  that  there  is  a  grad- 
ual slope  from  the  floor  down  to  the  middle  of  the  court; 
and  only  at  the  entrance  (d)  is  the  face  of  this  basement 
exposed.  Plate  XXIV.  Figs.  14  and  17,  show  a  plan  and  front 
view  of  the  same,  made  to  scale.  On  entering,  we  find,  first, 
a  corridor  1.53  metres  (5  feet)  long,  and  1.6  metres  (5  ft. 
3  in.)  wide.  A  round  column,  ^,  1.7  metres  (5  ft.  7  in.)  in 
circumference,  and  1.93  metres  (6  feet)  high,  supports  the 
roof.  On  both  sides  of  it,  east  and  west,  extends  a  gallery, 
6.1  metres  (20  feet)  long,  and  1.63  metres  (5  ft.  4  in.)  wide, 
whose  walls  are  made  like  those  of  the  front,  and  ornamented, 
like  those  of  the  facades  in  many  places  outside.  Lastly,  the 
passage  through  which  we  enter  continues  beyond  the  column, 
so  as  to  form  a  northern  corridor  4.2  metres  (13  ft.  g  in.) 
long,  and  of  the  same  width.  The  whole,  therefore,  has  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  whose  arms  are  of  unequal  length,  north  and 
south.  The  column  b  stands  almost  underneath  the  front  wall 
of  the  house  above,  so  that  the  northern  gallery  penetrates  to 
three  fourths  of  the  width  of  the  terrace;  while  in  the  direc- 
tion east  and  west  the  galleries  only  occupy  about  one  third 
of  the  platform,  or  one  half  of  the  building  upon  it.  Their 
surface  area  is  equal  to  about  one  ninth  of  the  base  of  the 
whole  terrace.  Behind  the  walls  everything  appears  to  be 
solid  stone  and  earth.  The  roof  is  similar  to  the  one  over 
the  angular  corridors  already  mentioned  in  clusters  A  and  B, 
with  flags  0.40  metre  (16  inches)  thick.  On  them  rest 
2  metres  (66  inches)  of  rubble  and  earth ;   then  comes  the 

traveller,  however,  did  not  visit  Mitla  himself;  and  he  places  the  entrance  to 
his  underground  halls  in  building  B  II.,  cluster  B,  which  is  an  evident  misunder- 
ttanding.     His  authority  was  a  Mexican  architect,  Don  Luis  Martin. 
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Stone  sill,  0.28  metre   (11    inches)   thick,  and  0.04  metre 
(2  inches)  of  floor. 

In  front  of  C  I.  the  corridor  extends  toward  the  centre  of 
the  court,  at  a  lower  level.  There  is,  consequently,  a  lower 
gallery  extending  southwards  ;  but,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Miihlenpfordt,  it  terpiinated  before  reaching  half- 
way across  to  the  house  (C  III.).  Its  width  is  1.21  metres 
(47  inches),  except  where  the  descent  takes  place  (e  of  Fig.  14, 
Plate  XXIV.).  There,  for  a  length  of  0.8  metre  (10  inches) 
it  narrows  down  to  i.io  metres  (43  inches).  The  walls  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  higher  passages,  and  the  roof  is  also 
composed  of  heavy  flags  of  the  same  size  as  theirs.  It  is 
therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  covered  gallery. 

The  fourth  great  cluster  of  well-preserved  houses  is  found  at 
D,  about  280  metres  (920  feet)  southwest  of  C.  This  group 
greatly  resembles  A  in  disposition  ;  also  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  built  on  the  ground,  and  not  elevated  on  terraces  like  B 
and  C.  It  consists  of  three  buildings,  two  of  which  (D  I. 
and  D  II,  Plate  XVIII.)  are  connected  like  A  II.  and  A  III. 
of  the  cluster  A.  Their  four  rooms  also  touch  at  the  angles. 
The  same  occurs  at  D  III.,  which  stands  apart ;  but  of  this 
only  three  wings  are  visible.  The  fourth  one,  if  it  ever 
existed,  has  left  no  trace  behind. 

The  northern  wing  of  D  I.  is  gone,  except  fragments  of  the 
south  front,  which,  provided  its  southwestern  corner  touched 
the  western  wing,  —  of  which,  however,  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain,  —  was  16.37  metres  (53  ft.  9  in.)  long.  It  is  fronted 
by  a  southern  room  of  the  same  length,  and  4  metres  (13 
feet)  outside  width,  which  confirms  the  theory  that  the  for- 
mer connected  at  the  southwest.  But  the  space  —  2.23 
metres  (7  feet)  wide  —  is  so  bare  of  all  trace  of  buildings, 
as  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  it  may  have  been  origi- 
nally vacant,  and  used  as  a  passage  into  the  interior  court 
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The  western  wing  is  16.87  X  2.7  metres  (55  X  8  feet).  Of 
the  eastern,  only  the  inner  front  is  partly  left,  and  1.67  metres 
(si  feet)  of  the  southern  wall.  But  the  inner  court  is  plainly 
defined,  and  measures  16.37X16.87  metres  (54X55  feet), 
or  nearly  a  square. 

Building  D  II.  lacks  only  the  outer  wall  of  the  eastern 
wing ;  otherwise  the  walls  are  clearly  defined.  The  north- 
ern and  southern  wings  measure,  each,  23.76  X  3.90  metres 
(78X12  ft.  9  in.)  outside;  the  eastern  and  western,  each 
21.25  X  4.10  metres  (70X13  feet);  the  court  is  therefore 
23.76  X  21.25  metres  (78  X  70  feet).  No  outer  entrance  is 
discernible,  unless  it  was  situated  in  the  outside  wall  of  the 
eastern  wing,  which  is  not  probable. 

The  northeastern  comer  of  the  northern  wing  of  D  III., 
and  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  western  wing  of  D  II.,  are 
1.7 1  metres  (5 J  feet)  apart;  and  the  same  distance  separates 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  eastern  wing  of  the  former,  and 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  southern  wing  of  the  latter. 
D  III.  is  therefore  an  independent  structure.  Its  northern 
room  measures,  outside,  27.38  X  4.0  metres  (88i  X  13  feet) ; 
the  other  two,  each,  20.08  X  3.80  metres  (66  X  12  feet).  As 
already  stated,  there  are  no  traces  of  a  southern  wing ; 
but  Mr.  Miihlenpfordt  has  noted  its  inner  front  as  still  exist- 
ing. It  is  true  that  the  court  of  D  II.  is  much  filled,  in  some 
places  half-way  up  to  the  lintels  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  that 
the  foundations  on  the  front  seen  by  this  excellent  architect 
have  since  become  buried. 

The  analogy  between  the  cluster  D  and  the  one  at  A  is 
now  sufficiently  striking.  There  is  also  in  the  former,  at  a^ 
the  angular  passage  or  communication  between  D  I.  and 
D  II.,  already  twice  described.  While  D  II.  and  D  III.  have 
each  twelve  doorways,  three  on  each  side,  the  northern  rec- 
tangle (D  I.)  had  only  eight,  its  eastern  and  western  wings 
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showing  but  one  entrance  each.  A  similar  disposition  exists 
in  the  corresponding  buildings  of  the  group  A.  In  short,  were 
it  not  for  the  isolated  position  of  D  III.,  the  cluster  D  would 
appear  to  be  a  perfect  copy  of  the  most  northern  group  of 
buildings  of  Mitla. 

I  now  turn  to  the  two  remaining  groups  of  ruins,  marked 
respectively  E  and  F  on  the  general  plan,  Plate  XVII.  They 
are  different  from  the  others,  in  that  both  of  them  include 
mounds  of  worship. 

Group  E  lies  250  metres  (820  feet)  west  of  C,  and  130 
metres  (430  feet)  north  of  D;  its  ground  plan  is  given  on 
Plate  XXV.  Fig.  6.  The  main  feature  is  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid,  E  III,  now  9.2  metres  (30  feet)  high,  and  measuring 
along  the  base  54.5  metres  (180  feet)  from  north  to  south, 
and  41.9  metres  (137  feet)  from  east  to  west  Its  western  de- 
clivity is  so  steep  as  to  be  almost  vertical ;  the  eastern  slope 
is  very  gradual.  (See  Fig.  7.)  In  construction,  it  presents 
the  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  while  the  lower,  and  conse- 
quently much  larger,  half  of  its  height  is  of  rubble-stone,  the 
upper  half  is  of  adobe.  The  single  bricks  measure  0.13  X  0.35 
X  0.05  metre  (5X14X2  inches).  No  other  binding  material 
than  earth,  and  even  that  used  very  sparingly,  is  visible  be- 
tween the  stones ;  the  adobe  is  gray,  and  laid  in  the  same  kind 
of  soil.  The  irregular  mounds  E  I.  and  E  II.  are  about  2  me- 
tres (6  feet)  high,  sharply  cut  at  their  edges,  and  utterly  ruined. 
They  are  both  made  of  adobe,  0.25  X  0.16  X  0.04  metre  (10 
X  6  X  2  inches).  Their  original  form  and  size  cannot  even 
be  guessed  at.  The  little  knoll  E  IV.  is  barely  discernible. 
A  modern  wall  connects  the  three  principal  structures,  so 
as  to  leave  E  IV.  in  the  centre  of  a  large  courtyard. 

The  cluster  F  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rio  Mitla,  and 
is  the  most  ruined  of  all.  With  the  exception  of  F  III.  and 
F  IV.,  the  structures  shown  on  the  ground  plan  (Plate  XXV. 
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Fig.  8),  are  merely  decayed  oblong  mounds,  utterly  shapeless, 
so  ruined  that  it  is  barely  possible  now  to  distinguish  how 
far  they  were  of  stone,  and  how  far  adobe  entered  into  their 
composition.  F  I.  shows,  towards  the  river  front  above 
which  it  stands,  broken  stones  with  earth  between  them, 
similar  to  the  walls  of  the  better  preserved  buildings.  F  II. 
is  merely  a  mound  of  earth,  overgrown  with  verdure,  from 
which  stones  occasionally  protrude.  The  length  of  the  for- 
mer is  30  metres  (98  feet) ;  of  the  latter,  about  18  metres  (59 
feet).  Their  height  nowhere  exceeds  3  metres  (10  feet).  The 
group  south  of  the  road  which  leads  up  from  the  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  80  metres,  or  265  feet,  implies  a  large  court- 
yard, in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  remains  F  VII.,  which 
courtyard  is  formed  by  the  decayed  mounds  F  V.  and  F  VI., 
the  mound  of  worship  F.  IV.,  and  the  hill  F  III.  The  last 
is  a  rectangular  terrace,  20.63  X  16.76  metres  (68  X  55  feet), 
of  broken  stone,  supporting  the  long  narrow  rectangles  a  and 
by  which  are  of  adobe.  There  is  scarcely  more  than  a  half- 
metre  (i  to  2  feet)  left  standing  above  ground  of  the  two 
rooms  mentioned,  which  are  united,  and  communicate  at  their 
eastern  ends.  The  room  ^  is  2  metres  (78  inches)  wide,  and 
of  undeterminable  length;  b  is  15.5  metres  (50^  feet)  long, 
and  only  I  metre  (39  inches)  in  width.  They  stand  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  4  metres  (13  feet)  above  the  ground,  and  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  terrace  thus  formed. 

The  mound  of  worship  (F  IV.)  is  33.5  metres  (109  feet)  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  25.2  metres  (83  feet)  broad 
from  east  to  west ;  its  height  is  9.3  metres  (30J  feet)^  and  the 
irregular  upper  platform  measures,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
about  24  X  23.5  metres  (80  X  77  feet).  Remains,  or  rather 
traces,  of  adobe  walls  stand  on  the  summit ;  but  some  of 
them  also  contain  red  brick,  so  that  I  am  uncertain  whether 
they  are  aboriginal  or  modern.     This  entire  hill,  whose  sides 
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are  now  very  steep,  is  of  broken  stones,  with  very  little  earth 
between.  On  the  north  side,  at  an  altitude  of  1.7  metres 
(5  ft.  7  in.),  a  white  calcareous  ledge,  0.12  metre  (5  inches) 
thick,  appears ;  another  similar  one  is  visible  at  a  height  of 
about  6  metres  (20  feet),  and  the  top  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  the  same  material,  as  by  a  floor.  This  latter  is  painted 
Indian  red.     (See  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  9.) 

There  remain  the  two  little  fragments  F  VI I.  In  height 
they  do  not  exceed  1.40  metres  (55  inches).  Like  F  IV.,  they 
are  covered  by  a  white  calcareous  layer  of  the  thickness  of 
0.09  metre  (4  inches).  Fragments  of  a  stone  ornament,  sim- 
ilar to  what  is  frequently  repeated  in  the  other  buildings,  were 
found  by  me  near  this  little  pile. 

This  closes  the  list  of  buildings  or  ruins  scattered  about  the 
pueblo  of  San  Pablo  Mitla.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  also, 
that  these  are  all  which  ever  existed  in  that  place,  except  per- 
haps at  A,  on  the  general  map  of  the  pueblo  and  ruins,  east 
of  the  curacy.  There,  out  of  a  slightly  raised  area,  now  cul- 
tivated, a  solitary  round  pillar  protrudes.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
the  column  in  the  basement  of  C  I.,  cluster  C.  Broken  stones 
lie  about,  and  the  cultivated  patch  itself  suggests,  by  its  ap- 
pearance, the  possibility  that  a  ruined  structure  once  stood  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  alongside  of  the  cluster  A. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  for  any  other  buildings  to  have 
existed  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Mitla,  except  those  mentioned, 
without  having  left  behind  very  distinct  vestiges,  —  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  trace.  The  surface  is  generally  denuded 
and  much  eroded  ;  large  spaces  show  the  bare  rock ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  crumbled  walls  could  not  have  absolutely 
disappeared,  even  if  the  largest  portion  of  their  material  had 
been  used  for  modern  edifices.  The  stones  from  the  build- 
ings on  the  platforms  B  III.  and  B  IV.  of  cluster  B,  C  II. 
of  cluster  C,  and  the  destroyed  walls  of  cluster  D,  would  have 
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been  ample  for  what  was  needed  for  the  construction  of  the 
staircase  of  A  III.,  group  A,  and  what  may  have  been  used 
for  the  church  and  curacy.  There  was  even  a  surplus,  which 
went  to  building  the  old  church,  —  a  long,  narrow,  low  edifice 
of  stone,  still  standing,  roofless  and  abandoned,  in  the  Plaza 
of  Mitla ;  or  rather,  the  stones  from  all  the  ruins,  including 
F,  first  were  used  for  that  edifice,  and  afterwards  for  the  more 
recent  structures. 

In  the  same  plaza,  in  front  of  the  former  municipal  house, 
a  round  column  is  planted.  It  agrees  in  dimensions  with  the 
two  remaining  columns  of  B  III.,  cluster  B,  as  well  as  with 
the  two  round  pillars  fronting  the  entrance  to  the  curacy. 
It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  these  three 
monoliths  originally  came  from  that  building. 

Other  fragments  of  stone,  sculptured  plates,  blocks,  and 
slabs,  are  occasionally  dug  up  at  a  very  slight  depth,  or  are 
found  lying  loose  on  the  surface  of  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
where  the  main  pueblo  is  built.  But  I  have  been  positively 
assured  that  no  trace  has  ever  been  found  of  structures  on 
that  side  beyond  F.  Similar  houses,  however,  are  found,  as 
I  shall  hereafter  relate,  close  by  the  present  village. 

The  ruins  of  Ly6-Baa,  therefore,  consist  at  present  of 
thirty-nine  edifices  beside  the  two  artificial  hills,  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  wings  of  A  and  B  are  without  direct  connection 
with  each  other,  and  that  B  I.  and  B  II.  of  cluster  B  form  one 
body  ;  that  the  now  vacant  platforms  once  supported  houses  ; 
that  the  cluster  F  contains  but  one  mound  of  worship ;  and 
that  E  I.  and  E  II.  of  E,  and  F  I.,  F  II.,  F  III.,  F  IV.,  and 
F  V.  of  F,  may  be  regarded  as  platforms  which  have  once 
supported  houses,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  F  III.  For  the 
present,  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  for  what  purposes  these 
houses  were  built ;  but  use  the  term  merely  in  order  to  distin- 
guish those  structures  in  which  the  space  enclosed  exceeds 
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in  area  the  enclosure,  characterizing  tbcm  by  this  name  as 
differing  from  the  mounds,  whose  mass  appears  to  be  solid 
throughout,  or  for  the  most  part. 

Turning  now  to  architectural  details,  we  see  that  the  houses 
of  Mitla,  or  rather  Ly6-Baa,  are  divided  into  two  classes  so 
far  as  material  is  concerned,  houses  of  adobe  and  houses  of 
stone. 

Houses  of  Adobe. 

The  only  specimens  which  I  have  found  stand  on  F  III. 
(Plate  XXV.  Fig.  8),  and  the  adobe  bricks  are  evidently  made 
of  the  same  sandy  soil  now  about  the  place,  used  in  the  adobe 
houses  of  Mitla  to-day.  Neither  grass  nor  straw  enters  into 
their  composition,  and  they  are  laid  in  earth  of  the  same  kind. 
The  walls  have  a  thickness  of  1.17  metres  (46  inches)  between 
a  and  by  and  of  1.07  metres  (42  inches)  elsewhere,  and  are 
coated  inside  with  a  thin  layer  of  white  plaster,  whose  com- 
position I  could  not  investigate.  They  are  painted  Indian 
red,  or  rather  maroon,  which  may  be  the  result  of  change 
in  the  original  hue,  as  Indian  red  is  elsewhere  the  prevailing 
color  in  all  the  buildings.  The  corners  of  the  rooms  are  not 
sharp  and  angular,  but  rounded  by  the  plastering,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  outside  coating,  or  of  stone  facings.  We  were 
struck  by  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  room  b,  while  a  is 
twice  as  wide.  Originally  there  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
munication between  the  two,  but  on  the  outside  the  former 
is  completely  closed.  The  terrace  on  which  it  stands  resem- 
bles all  the  other  terraces  at  Mitla. 

The  foundations  visible  on  the  top  of  the  mound  F  IV. 
are  too  indistinct  to  admit  of  any  conclusions  as  to  size. 
(See  Plate  XXV.  Fig.  9.)  They  appear  to  rest  on  the  layer 
or  seam  r,  which  is  painted  red,  showing  that  it  was  the  upper 
floor  of  the  mound. 
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Houses  of  Stone. 

These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  —  such  structures  as 
rest  on  the  ground,  and  such  as  stand  on  elevated  terraces,  — 
the  walls  of  which  measure  respectively :  — 

Of  the  first  class,  cluster  A,  1.26  metres  (49  inches),  and 
1.35  metres  (53  inches)  ;  cluster  D,  1.17  metres  (46  inches), 
and  1.22  metres  (48  inches). 

Of  the  second  class,  cluster  B,  1.17  metres  (46  inches), 
1. 18  metres  (46  inches),  1.07  metres  (42  inches),  and  1.08 
metres  (42  inches).  The  door-pillars  are  generally  thicker. 
Cluster  C,  1.35  metres  (53  inches)  in  several  places,  and  the 
door  pillars  as  thick  as  1.75  metres  (S  ft.  8  in.). 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  marked  difference  in 
the  massiveness  of  construction  between  the  two  classes,  or 
in  the  manner  of  construction.  Each  wall,  whether  exterior 
or  partition,  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  body  and  the 
protective  or  decorative  facings.  The  former  part  is  almost 
exactly  similar,  bulk  and  material  excepted,  to  the  stone  walls 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico,  in  the 
ruined  pueblos  on  the  Potrero  Viejo,  Potrero  de  las  Vacas,  and 
other  places.  It  consists  of  broken  unhewn  stones,  imbedded, 
not  in  mortar,  but  in  earth  or  clay,  and  laid  in  tolerably  regu- 
lar courses.  The  proportion  of  binding  material  to  the  stone 
is  sometimes  very  nearly  two  to  one.  The  work  is  better  than 
at  Pecos,^  but  not  nearly  so  nice  as  that  of  the  thin  walls  of 
the  two  New-Mexico  ruins  just  mentioned.  Both  faces  of  the 
wall  are  more  regularly  arranged  than  the  inside. 

The  outside  of  these  rough  piles  is  faced  by  an  armor  of 
stones,  originally  broken  by  hammering,  and  subsequently 
smoothed  by  friction  on  those  sides  which  are  exposed,  or 
which  came  into  contact  with  the  faces  of  others  through 

1  See  "  Report  on  the  Ruins  of  the  Pueblo  of  Pecos,"  pp.  55,  56. 
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superposition.  Plate  XXIV.  Fig.  12,  shows  a  pillar  in  clus- 
ter C  according  to  scale  and  measurement,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  fairly  typical.  The  polished  blocks  are  imbedded  on 
their  inner  sides  in  the  clay  of  the  wall,  and  are  held  together 
by  mere  pressure  from  above,  without  any  mortar  or  bind- 
ing substance  whatsoever  between  the  faces.  The  lowest  one 
invariably  slopes  outward,  and  appears  merely  to  lean  against 
the  back  wall,  its  top  not  being  fitted  so  as  to  join  the  lower 
surface  of  the  stone  immediately  above  it.  Usually  the  outer 
edges  alone  touch,  but  occasionally  there  are  instances  where 
both  surfaces  meet  Where  there  is  no  wall  behind,  the  armor 
stands  alone,-'as  in  Plate  XXIV.  Fig.  20 ;  but  the  series  of 
blocks  encasing  the  passage  leading  outwards  and  into  the 
lowest  gallery  forms  something  like  an  abutment  protecting 
against  any  sliding  of  the  lowest  stones. 

Taking  now  the  facades,  we  find  that  their  plating  presents 
a  certain  analogy  in  every  building.  Each,  if  we  pass  over 
the  doorways  for  the  present,  consists  of  the  following  parts, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  (Plate  XXIV.  Fig.  i)  :  — 

r.  Parallelopipeds  of  smoothed  stone,  running  around  the 
whole  edifice  like  a  sill,  marked  a,  in  the  figure.  These  are 
lower  than  the  floor. 

2.  Inward  sloping  plates,  b,  which  terminate  at  the  level  of 
the  floor. 

3.  A  series  of  parallelopipeds,  also  running  around  the 
whole  building,  and  marked  c  in  the  figure.  This  stands 
inside  the  plane  of  a. 

Above  c  a  difference  begins  to  show  itself  between  the 
facade  and  the  comers.     (See  Plate  XXI.) 

The  facade  is  composed  of  rectangular  fields,  ornamented 
by  a  peculiar  mosaic-work  of  stone.  It  contains  three  tiers  of 
this  ornamentation,  in  six  lengths,  three  on  each  side  of  the 
doorways;    there  are  consequently  eighteen  such  rectangles 
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in  this  particular  front.  But  while  the  three  tiers  seem  to  be 
general,  the  three  lengths  are  not  everywhere  found.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  eastern  wing  of  C,  only  one  appears  on  each 
side  of  the  doorways. 

The  corner  begins  to  slope  outward  above  c,  and  for  the 
fields  of  mosaic  are  substituted  the  large  upright  flags,  or 
rather  blocks,  /,  /,  and  r,  all  of  which  are  slightly  oblique. 
Above  these  the  layers  of  oblong  stones,  g  h  /,  m  n  o,  and 
J,  run  round  the  entire  building,  i  and  o  corresponding  to  c, 
and  constituting  the  lower  moulding  of  the  second  and  third 
tiers  of  decorative  panels,  as  c  does  of  the  first.  The  bands 
d  and  e,  j  and  k,  p  and  ^,  belong  to  corners  alone,  serving 
as  basal  plates  to  /,  /,  and  r,  respectively.  The  uppermost 
layer,  j,  also  serves  as  a  sort  of  plate,  and  supports  the  roof 
along  the  whole  length. 

Two  things  here  become  apparent :  — 

1.  That  the  rectangular  fields  of  so-called  mosaic-work,  and 
consequently  the  entire  fronts  and  sides  of  each  house,  are  set 
back  from  the  corners. 

2.  That  the  facings  slope  outwards  from  the  base  to  the 
top.  The  highest  tier  of  ornamentation  stands  farther  out 
than  the  second  and  third,  although  the  difference  is  not  very 
perceptible.  Even  at  the  corner,  in  a  total  height  of  3.57 
metres  (12  ft.  2  in.),  the  top  at  s  only  protrudes  0.30  metre 
(12  inches)  beyond  the  base  at  b.     Compare  Plate  XXI. 

The  mosaic-work  is  set  into  frames,  and  Plate  XXIV.  Fig. 
2,  is  intended  to  represent  the  mode  of  construction.  Little 
brick-shaped  stones  of  various  lengths  and  widths,  sometimes 
squared,  but  mostly  wedge-shaped,  are  driven  into  the  clay  of 
the  wall  so  as  to  fill  the  space  inside  of  the  frames  with  a 
geometrical  ornamentation,  which,  although  it  is  not  absolutely 
symmetrical,  still  is  intended  to  be  so,  and  therefore  presents 
a  striking  and  pleasing  appearance.     Each  frame  has  its  own 
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pattern,  the  next  one,  whether  alongside  or  above^  showing 
a  dififerent  one ;  but  the  patterns  do  not  repeat  themselves 
symmetrically  or  with  regularity.  The  difference,  however, 
between  the  various  designs  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  it 
appear  unharmonious,  and  the  ''rule  of  thumb"  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  such  care  in  their  execution  that  at  first  sight, 
and  without  measurements,  it  is  not  noticed  how  unsymmet- 
rical  they  actually  are.  That  such  is  the  case,  however,  can 
easily  be  inferred  from  the  dimensions  on  the  ground  plans. 
Thus,  in  the  cluster  B,  the  western  part  of  the  firont  of  ^  II. 
is  0.95  metre  (37  inches)  shorter  than  the  eastern.  The  west 
side  of  the  building  falls  0.30  metre  (i  foot)  short  of  the  east 
side.  Differences  of  several  centimetres  (at  2\  per  inch)  or 
decimetres  (4  inches)  are  found  to  be  common  everywhere 
upon  applying  the  plummet  to  them.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  earthquakes  are  remarkably  frequent  in  this  region,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  give  undue  importance  to  these  results  of 
my  investigation.  What  appears  to  me  of  greater  weight  is 
the  fact  disclosed  by  a  frequent  application  of  the  square  to 
the  polished  blocks.  That  instrument  fitted  only  in  a  minor- 
ity of  cases ;  in  most  instances  it  revealed  an  irregular  devi- 
ation from  the  right  angle,  though  the  lines  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  perpendicular  and  horizontal.  All  this  shows 
that  the  people  who  reared  the  houses  of  Ly6-Baa  did  their 
work  by  mere  eyesight,  and  without  even  the  most  elementary 
mechanical  devices  of  the  art  of  building. 

The  mosaic-work  just  discussed  does  not  consist  of  small 
bricks  only  ;  it  is  sometimes  a  combination  of  such  small  blocks 
with  larger  plates.  This  peculiar  ornament  forms  the  decora- 
tion closing  the  gallery  of  the  basement  in  building  C  I.,  clus- 
ter C.  This  pattern  I  have  found  only  in  that  basement,  along 
with  other  designs  found  also  on  outside  walls.  It  appears 
from  this  and  from  the  various  rooms  of  B  I.,  cluster  B,  that 
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the  mosaic-work  was  used  inside  of  smaller  apartments ;  the 
larger  halls,  however,  were  apparently  simply  plastered  with 
a  coat  of  earth  or  clay,  covering  and  smoothing  the  stone- 
work, and  over  it  a  thin  white  layer  (of  gypsum,  perhaps) 
painted  Indian  red. 

While  the  inner  court  of  B  I.  in  B  shows  the  decorative  mo- 
saic distributed  over  all  its  walls  and  set  in  smaller  frames,  the 
inside  walls  of  the  small  rooms  had  only  a  little  more  than  the 
upper  half  of  their  height  thus  adorned.  The  lower  portions 
appear  to  have  been  plastered. 

The  inside  walls  of  the  larger  rooms  contain  only  niches, 
one  of  which,  from  the  north  building  of  cluster  C,  is  given  on 
Plate  XXIV.  Fig.  18.  It  is  0.46  metre  (18  inches)  deep,  and 
encased  or  formed  by  four  blocks.  The  one  on  the  top  is 
1. 15  metres  (51  inches)  long  by  0.33  and  0.30  metre  (13  and 
12  inches)  wide  ;  the  lower  one  measures  1.17  X  0.19  metres 
(52  X  7i  inches) ;  the  sides  are  0.40  metre  (16  inches)  high, 
tapering  upwards.  Here  we  have  again  the  same  lack  of  sym- 
metry already  observed.  There  are  three  such  niches  in  that 
apartment. 

But  one  other  feature  of  the  walls  remains  to  be  described ; 
this  is  the  doorways.     Three  kinds  have  to  be  noticed  :  — 

1.  Entrances  to  basements. 

2.  Terminations  of  inner  passages. 

3.  Doorways  proper. 

The  first  kind  is  best  illustrated  by  reference  to  Plate 
XXI V.  Fig.  17;  the  top  is  formed  by  two  flags  of  the  roof 
joining  close  together.  It  is  in  order  to  support  these  two 
blocks  that  the  round  column  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  basement. 

The  corridor  a  (Plate  XVIII.  B  I.)  contains  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  second  kind.  Fig.  4,  Plate  XXIV.,  represents 
its  southern  doorway,  or  entrance  from  the  Hall  of  Columns. 
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Its  height  is  1.70  metres  (5  ft.  7  in.),  its  width  i.io  metres 
(43  inches).  Only  three  blocks  of  polished  stone,  two  upright 
ones  and  a  horizontal  one  laid  across  as  lintel,  compose  the 
frame.  These  dimensions  give  an  idea  of  the  unsymmetrical 
construction.  The  door-post  a  is  0.51  metre  (16  inches),  the 
post  b,  0.60  metre  (23  J  inches),  wide.  The  lintel  c  d  measures 
2.73  metres  (8  ft.  7  in.)  in  length  ;  its  depth  is  1.07  metres  (42 
inches) ;  the  height  at  c^  0.50  metre  (20  inches) ;  at  d^  0.52 
metre  (21  inches).  While  the  end  c  projects  0.52  metre  (21 
inches)  beyond  the  post  a,  the  post  b  projects  0.06  metre  {2\ 
inches)  beyond  the  end  d  of  the  linteL  For  the  other  entrance 
into  the  same  passage  from  the  inner  court,  I  refer  to  Fig.  3 
of  the  same  plate.  Although  it  forms  a  part  of  the  facing  of 
the  court,  great  irregularities  are  apparent.  Thus  the  top  lin- 
tel  projects  0.83  metre  (33  inches)  to  the  left,  and  only  0.29 
metre  (i  li  inches)  to  the  right  The  doorway  of  the  passage 
in  the  south  wing  of  D  I.»  cluster  D  (Plate  XVIII.),  resembles 
in  its  construction  the  one  figured  in  Plate  XXIV.  Fig.  4 ;  its 
width  is  1.27  metre  (50  inches). 

The  third  kind,  the  large  doorways,  or  main  entrances  to 
the  houses,  all  open  upon  the  inside  courts.  I  have  not  found 
a  single  one  in  the  outer  walls.  With  the  exception  of  the 
two  smallest  rectangles,  A  III.  of  A,  and  D  I.  of  D,  whose 
east  and  west  wings  have  each  but  one  entrance,  all  the 
wings,  whether  connected  at  the  angles  or  standing  separate, 
have  always  three  such  doorways  close  to  each  other,  and 
occupying  only  approximately  the  middle  of  the  front.  The 
ground  plan  shows  a  variation  between  0.02  and  2.9  metres 
(i  inch  and  9 J  feet).  These  doorways  are  formed  by  piers 
of  stone  and  clay,  generally  thicker  than  the  walls,  each 
flanked  by  an  upright  slab,  and  capped  by  a  square  block, 
on  which  rest  the  ends  of  enormous  lintels. 

Plate  XXIV.  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  represent  the  great  doorway  still 
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standing  in  the  east  wing  of  cluster  B.  The  lintel  is  broken, 
or  rather  rent,  but  its  north  end  is  still  perfect.  This  shows 
the  two  cavities  a  a  (Fig.  6),  0.19  metre  (7^  inches)  and  0.14 
metre  (5^  inches)  high,  and  0.20  metre  (8  inches)  wide.  I 
found  similar  cavities  also  in  the  terminal  faces  of  other 
lintels.  Those  still  standing  are  filled  with  clay  or  mud  of  the 
wall,  which  shows  that  they  were  not  made  for  the  insertion 
of  another  stone  or  hard  substance,  to  be  used  as  a  clamp. 
Their  purpose  may  have  been  to  help  in  the  transportation 
of  the  unwieldy  masses. 

The  average  height  of  these  entrances  scarcely  exceeds  two 
metres  (6i  feet),  and  in  many  cases  is  slightly  less.  The 
width  is  very  irregular,  not  only  throughout  the  ruins  in 
general,  but  in  each  building,  as  the  ground  plans  show. 
Neither  is  the  middle  doorway  generally  wider  than  the 
others.  While  there  is  plainly  a  desire  to  be  symmetrical, 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  mechanical  means  to  accomplish 
this  were  not  available. 

The  size  of  the  lintels  varies  greatly.  Perhaps  the  shortest 
is  that  over  the  western  doorway  of  the  north  wing  of  A  III., 
which  is  2.7  metres  (8  ft.  10  in.)  long.  But  the  most  re- 
markable group  is  the  one  in  the  east  wing  of  the  cluster  C, 
given  on  Plate  XXIV.  Fig.  22,  which  is  also  the  one  best 
preserved.  The  stones  are  huge  parallelopipeds,  1.03  metres 
(40  inches)  high,  1.52  metres  (5  feet)  wide,  and  have,  count- 
ing from  north  to  south,  respectively,  the  enormous  lengths 
of  7  metres  (22  ft.  10  in.),  4.45  metres  (14  ft.  7  in.),  and  5.93 
metres  (19^  feet).  Here,  the  middle  one  is  the  smallest, 
and  between  them  is  a  space  of  0.15  metre  (6  inches)  carefully 
stuffed  with  clay  and  small  stones.  The  outer  faces  of  the  lin- 
tels are  mostly  carved  in  imitation  of  the  geometrical  work  of 
the  mosaic.  Plate  XXIV.  gives  some  of  its  leading  designs, 
among  which  is  a  cross  (Fig.  21).     The  outer  pillars  are  faced 
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so  as  to  project ;    side  \'iews  of  these  facings   arc  given  in 
Plate  XXIV.  Figs.  13  and  20. 

Not  all  the  lintels  are  carved  on  the  outside.  All  have, 
however,  an  outer  projection  on  the  top  and  sides,  like  a 
frame.  In  the  north  wing  of  A  III.,  cluster  A,  and  the  north 
and  east  wings  of  D  III.,  the  recesses  thus  formed  are  coated 
with  a  thin  crust  of  white  plaster,  on  which  figures  of  various 
sorts  appear,  painted  in  Indian  red.  The  most  interesting 
ones  are  in  the  buildings  of  the  church  and  curacy,  but,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  I  could  not  copy  them.  Four  fac-simile 
copies  from  D  I.,  cluster  D,  are  given  on  Plate  XXV.  Figs. 
I,  2,  3,  4.  The  first  one,  now  much  defaced,  was  also  copied 
by  Mr.  Miihlenpfordt,  and  his  drawing  shows  that  it  was  origi- 
nally of  the  same  design  as  those  carved  on  the  "  sacrificial 
stone ''  at  Mexico,  and  on  the  small  disks,  shaped  like  mill- 
stones, which  I  have  identified  with  the  temalacatl  of  aborigi- 
nal sacrifices.  The  human  shapes  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3  are 
placed  as  if  in  procession,  with  the  face  downwards,  on  both 
sides  of  the  first,  which  occupies  very  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
lintel.  These  figures,  having  been  originally  made  on  tracing- 
paper,  do  not,  intentionally  at  least,  exaggerate  either  the  per- 
fections or  the  defects  of  the  originals.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
rude  pictorial  art  must  have  been  among  the  builders  of  Lyo- 
Baa.  Still  the  curacy  contains  paintings  much  more  elaborate 
and  somewhat  better  executed,  for  a  considerably  restored 
copy  of  which  I  refer  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  "Native  Races." ^ 
They  resemble,  in  the  head-dresses,  some  paintings  and 
reliefs   from    Chichen-Itza.      But  on   the  whole   the  designs 

^  Vol.  iv.  p.  411.  The  only  objection  that  might  be  raised  against  the  other- 
wise perfect  work  of  Miihlenpfordt  is  a  certain  tendency  to  over  restoration. 
This  is  a  danger  incurred  by  every  explorer,  and  hardly  any  one  escapes  it. 
Photography  itself  is  perhaps  the  most  deceptive  medium  for  a  true  representa- 
tion, and  never  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  an  accurate  drawing  made  to  scale, 
and  without  regard  to  perspective. 
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appear  much  more  like  those  on  some  of  the  yet  unclassified 
paintings,  or  codices,  which  Sr.  Chavero  has  boldly,  but  as 
I  believe  with  sufficient  grounds,  termed  "  Mixteco."  Ac- 
curate copies  of  all  the  paintings  of  Mitla  would  be  very 
desirable.  The  heads  which  I  have  copied  give  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  head-dresses,  etc.  of  its  former  people. 
Yet  the  main  value  of  such  aboriginal  work  consists  in  what 
it  tells  us  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  originators, 
and  not  in  any  supposed  symbolism  or  imaginary  chrono- 
logical record. 

Having  thus,  as  I  believe,  sufficiently  described  the  walls  of 
the  houses  at  Ly6-Baa,  we  will  now  explain  the  construction 
of  their  roofs,  of  which  traces  of  two  kinds  are  still  extant :  — 

1.  Roofs  over  narrow,  small  apartments. 

2.  Roofs  over  corridors  and  basements. 

The  walls  of  the  northern  annex  (B  I.)  appear  in  places 
to  be  capped  by  a  mass  of  stones  and  earth,  on  the  top  of 
which  lie  fragments  of  a  white  concrete.  In  the  lower  por- 
tions of  this,  casings  are  visible,  composed  of  two  upright 
plates  resting  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  a  third  plate  laid 
over  them.  They  look  strikingly  like  rude  gutters,  emptying 
into  the  rooms,  but  are  not  visible  outside.  When  I  requested 
Sr.  Quero,  a  resident  of  Mitla,  who  had  been  exceedingly 
courteous  to  me,  to  examine  these  places  with  me,  he  at  once 
exclaimed,  "  Why,  this  is  the  roof,  and  the  stone  casings  are 
the  places  where  they  fastened  the  cross-beams  of  the  ceil- 
ing.** It  was  a  well-known  fact,  and  had  been  already  noticed 
by  Mr.  Muhlenpfordt.  On  Plate  XXIV.  Figs.  8  and  9,  I  give 
a  side  and  front  view  of  this  roofing,  as  still  existing  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  northwest  corner  of  annex  B  I.,  cluster  B. 
The  casings  have  an  aperture  of  0.22  metre  (9  inches) ;  they 
are  0.48  metre  (19  inches)  deep,  and  0.25  metre  (10  inches) 
high  to  the  top  plate.     The  side  and  top  stones  have  a  thick- 
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ness  of  from  0.06  to  0.08  metre  {2\  to  3  inches).  The  cas- 
ings are  about  0.20  metre  (8  inches)  apart,  the  interspaces  are 
filled  with  earth  and  stones,  and  the  same  mass  is  carried  up 
0.30  metre  (12  inches)  above  the  upper  slab,  and  on  it  rests, 
finally,  0.10  metre  (4  inches)  of  white  concrete.  The  whole 
roof,  therefore,  including  the  ceiling,  has  a  thickness  of  about 
0.77  metre  (30  inches)  from  the  inside ;  and  the  casings  ad- 
mitted a  beam  at  least  0.20  metre  (8  inches)  in  diameter,  if 
round,  as  Mr.  Muhlenpfordt  also  infers.  The  length  of  the 
beams,  if  they  were  laid  across  the  width  of  the  room,  was 
therefore  about  3  metres  (10  feet).  The  last-named  explorer 
suggests  that  mats  were  placed  on  the  beams  to  prevent  the 
earth  and  stones  from  falling  through  between  the  timbers ; 
and  a  similar  statement  was  made  to  me  at  Mitla. 

The  roof,  or  rather  ceiling,  of  the  basement  is  given  on 
Plate  XXIV.  Fig.  15.  The  east  and  west  gallery  is  covered 
by  ten  trapezoidally  cut  blocks  resting  on  the  side  and 
front  walls,  2.56  metres  (7J  feet)  long,  0.40  metre  (16  inches) 
thick,  and,  at  the  bottom,  from  0.07  to  1.18  metres  (2.8  to  46 
inches)  wide.  They  are  set  at  intervals  of  from  0.21  to  0.60 
metres  (8^  to  23  J  inches) ;  but  the  tops,  being  broader,  nearly 
join.  Above  it  earth  and  stone  form,  for  nearly  2  metres 
(6  feet),  the  overlying  material.  A  similar  roofing  covers 
the  corridors,  but  the  stones  are  laid  closer,  so  as  to  touch. 
Whether  or  not  a  coat  of  concrete  capped  the  whole,  I  am 
unable  to  say ;  but  all  the  passages  are  much  lower  than 
the  rooms,  and  nowhere  exceed  2  metres  (6^  feet)  in  vertical 
height.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  speaking  of  the  round  columns 
of  Mitla,  makes  the  judicious  remark,  "  It  seems  evident  that 
the  columns  in  the  southern  wing  were  intended  to  support 
the  roof,"^  but  no  trace  is  left  of  a  roof  over  these  structures. 
Burgoa,  however,  describes  it  as  still  existing  in  1644,  and  as 

^  Native  Races,  vol.  iv.  p.  401. 
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composed  of  heavy  slabs  of  stone  resting  upon  the  columns  as 
a  support.^  The  roof  of  the  cluster  B,  therefore,  excepting  its 
northern  annex,  must  have  been  somewhat  similar  to  that  over 
the  basement  and  the  corridors,  made  of  stone  flags  fitted  so 
as  to  touch  longitudinally,  with  probably  a  layer  of  earth, 
stone,  and  concrete  above.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  these 
buildings  appear  to  have  been  twice  as  wide  as  any  of  the 
others,  and  many  of  them  three  and  even  four  times  as  wide. 

We  now  come  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  structure,  —  the 
terraces  or  platforms  on  which  the  houses  were  erected. 
Only  two  of  the  groups  were  terraced,  B  and  C. 

The  four  terraces  of  the  four  wings  of  C  all  contained 
basements,  and  it  is  presumable  that  these  were  like  the  one 
still  visible  in  wing  C  I.  The  courts  usually  are  more  ele- 
vated than  the  ground  outside,  possibly  on  account  of  their 
being  filled  up  with  rubbish.  The  government  has  had  the 
outside  of  the  clusters  cleared,  and  the  terraces  strengthened  ; 
but  the  courts,  though  looking  tidy,  still  contain  layers  of 
rubbish. 

From  the  descriptions  of  Burgoa,  we  might  be  led  to  infer 
that  in  his  time  the  four  terraces  of  B  were  also  hollowed  into 
basements.2    But  I  am  unable  to  find  any  vestiges  of  this,  and 

*  Geogrdfica  Descripdon,  etc.,  cap.  liii.  fol.  259,  vol.  ii. :  "  No  se  sabe  de  que 
cantera  cortaron  unos  pilares  tan  gruesos  de  piedra,  que  apenas  pueden  dos 
hombres  abrazarlos  con  los  brazos :  estos  aunque  sin  descuello,  ni  pedes  tales, 
las  canas  tan  parejas  y  lisas  que  admira :  son  de  mas  de  cinco  varas,  de  una 
piesa :  estos  Servian  de  sustentar  el  techo  que  unos  4  otros  en  liigar  de  tablas, 
son  de  losas  de  mas  de  dos  varas  de  largo,  una  de  ancho  y  media  de  grueso, 
siguiendose  los  pilares  unos  d  otros  para  sustentar  este  peso :  las  losas  son  tan 
parejas  que  sin  mezcla,  in  betumen  alguno  pararon  en  las  junturas  tablas  tras- 
lapadas,  y  todas  quatro  salas,  siendo  muy  espaciosas  estan  con  un  mesmo  orden 
cubiertas,  con  esta  forma  de  bovedage."  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  cluster  B 
consisted  of  four  wings,  all  of  which  had  roofs  of  stone,  and  perhaps  columns. 
The  slabs  from  both  sides  met  on  the  top  of  each  column,  and  the  size  indicated 
by  Burgoa  indeed  favors  this  view. 

*  Ibid. :  "  En  los  quatro  altos,  que  mas  del  mesmo  arte,  y  tamalio  de  los 
bazos." 
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the  height  of  the  platforms,  which  everywhere  rest  upon  the 
bare  rock,  hardly  justifies  the  assumption. 

In  several  places  the  terraces  have  been  opened  and  attempts 
made  at  excavations,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
anything  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  results.  While  some 
have  told  me  that  they  have  yielded  human  bones  as  well 
as  objects  of  art,  others,  equally  trustworthy,  assured  me  that 
nothing  had  been  found  except  a  solid  pile  of  broken  stones 
and  some  earth.  I  cannot,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  regard 
them  as  having  been  made  for  sepulchral  purposes.  They 
were  necessary  in  order  to  secure  level  ground.  The  surface 
where  they  stand  is  almost  bare  rock,  and  very  uneven,  and 
the  work  of  digging  foundations,  or  of  merely  levelling  the 
top,  alone  would  have  been  an  enormous  task  for  implements 
of  stone,  or  at  best  of  copper.  The  Indians,  therefore,  heaped 
up  an  artificial  foundation,  around  a  gallery  built  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  This  foundation,  made  of  rubble  and  soil,  they 
encased  with  a  narrow  pavement  of  polished  stone,  on  which 
rested  a  facing  stretching  obliquely  up  to  the  sills  of  the  house. 
Specimens  of  this  facing  are  still  visible.  An  opening  to  the 
gallery  was  left  on  the  inner  front,  towards  the  court ;  and  if 
Burgoa  is  right  in  stating  that  there  was  such  a  basement  in 
each  wing,  then  we  might  look  for  vestiges  of  it  in  excavations 
beneath  the  other  sides  of  the  cluster  C.  The  building  of  the 
basements  with  a  solid  wall  and  roofing  certainly  strength- 
ened the  platforms  very  much,  in  a  country  where  earthquakes 
are  at  least  of  monthly  occurrence  ;  but  while  this  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  construction,  I  will  not  say  that  they  were 
made  for  this  purpose  only.  No  traditions  record  their  hav- 
ing been  tombs,  or  collective  sepulchres  ;  but  they  might,  very 
appropriately,  have  been  store-rooms.  Still,  considering  the 
scarcity  of  soil  in  the  valley  of  Mitla,  the  possibility  of  their 
having  been  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  funeral  urns  (entire 
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skeletons  are  hardly  probable),  and  to  preserve  them,  is  not 
to  be  entirely  overlooked.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  no 
detailed  reports  of  the  discoveries  made  around  the  buildings, 
both  outside  and  inside,  have  come  down  to  us  from  earlier 
times. 

As  for  the  object  for  which  the  lowest  gallery,  the  one 
extending  southward  from  the  basement  of  C  I.,  cluster  C, 
may  have  been  built,  I  will  not  venture  to  express  any  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Muhlenpfordt  has  left,  at  Oaxaca,  a  diagram  of  this 
passage,  made  with  his  customary  care ;  and  I  recollect  that 
it  is  represented  as  ending  in  the  rock  towards  the  centre. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  even  this  lowest  covered  way 
would  not  have  come  out  above  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of 
the  court,  had  it  been  completed ;  but  as  it  is,  it  appears  to 
have  remained  unfinished. 

The  terraces  therefore  consist,  like  the  houses  which  they 
support,  of  a  body  of  rough  stones  and  soil,  protected  by  a  pol- 
ished casing.  It  is  highly  probable  that  steps,  or  stairways, 
must  have  led  up  to  the  doorways ;  and  the  last  remnant  of 
them,  perhaps,  is  the  block  still  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
basement.  It  is  0.18  metre  (7  inches)  thick,  rests  on  two 
upright  slabs,  and  its  lower  surface  is  0.18  metre  higher 
than  the  roof  of  the  lowest  gallery.  This  may  possibly  sug- 
gest a  stairway  of  stone,  each  step  being  0.18  metre  high, 
which  at  the  same  time  served  as  roof  to  the  passages 
beneath. 

Clothed  in  this  stony  protection,  —  stone-clad,  in  fact, —  the 
structures  of  Ly6-Baa  were  not  only  weather-proof  and  fire- 
proof ;  they  were  also  easily  defensible.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  those  clusters  which,  like  A  and  D,  formed  a 
connected  series  of  closed  rectangles.  It  is  evident  that  in 
one  place,  at  least,  there  must  have  been  an  entrance ;  but 

although  the  edifices  never  had  any  doors  with  which  the 

20 
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doorways  could  be  closed,  this  entrance  could  have  been  easily 
barred  and  defended  from  within. 

I  will  scarcely  venture  any  suggestions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  houses  were  built.  But  it  is  evident  that,  for 
those  groups  in  which  the  wings  do  not  stand  connected,  each 
terrace,  with  its  superstructure,  could  have  been  erected  by 
itself.  It  seems  very  probable,  too,  that  the  walls  of  each 
house  had  to  be  carried  up  from  below  on  all  four  sides,  and 
that  the  facings  were  put  on  and  fastened  in  the  still  wet  mud 
as  the  body  rose.  This  necessitated  a  considerable  number 
of  workmen ;  so  large,  indeed,  that  I  cannot  biit  suspect  the 
employment  of  communal  labor. 

The  material  was  certainly  obtained  in  the  vicinity.  On 
the  day  I  left  Mitla  I  was  told  that  the  stones  for  lintels,  etc. 
were  procured  from  a  place  about  6  kilometres  (3 J  miles)  east 
of  the  village,  where  traces  are  still  found  of  aboriginal  quar- 
rying. It  was  too  late  then  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  But  the  stone  —  a  rather  light,  strongly  amygda- 
loid rock,  breaking  easily — at  all  events  comes  from  the  basin 
or  the  mountain  slopes  encircling  it.  Whence  the  carbonate 
of  lime  was  brought  of  which  the  concrete  ledges  were  made, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

The  transport  of  the  enormous  lintels  and  flags,  or  slabs, 
could  have  been  easily  accomplished  by  wooden  rollers  ;  and 
the  raising  of  them  some  six  feet  above  the  ground  may  have 
been  effected  by  an  artificial  inclined  plane,  heaped  up  against 
a  wall,  as  represented  in  a  photograph  from  Peru,  given  to  me 
by  Mr.  Squier. 

The  inside  of  these  structures  must  have  been  little  better 
than  an  obscure  cavern.  While  the  height  of  the  apartments 
nowhere  exceeds  4  metres  (13  feet),  and  in  most  instances  falls 
below  that,  the  best  illuminated  building  shows  a  proportion 
of  width  to  length  as  i  to  4.     The  average  proportion,  how- 
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ever,  is  i  to  7.  Into  these  corridors,  rather  than  rooms,  light 
was  admitted  from  one  side  only  ;  and  the  aperture,  or  three 
apertures,  for  this  purpose  were  in  no  case  higher  than  one 
half  of  the  "  hall,"  while  their  width  nowhere  exceeded  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  length.  The  "  Hall  of  Columns,"  owing 
to  its  breadth,  was  perhaps  the  best  lighted  of  all;  yet  the 
three  doorways  together  occupy  but  one  sixth  of  its  length, 
and  their  combined  area  only  one  eleventh  of  the  surface  of 
the  entire  front.  If  the  three  doorways  were  distributed 
along  the  front  at  greater  distances,  even  then,  owing  to 
their  inconsiderable  height,  the  interior  would  still  be  dimly 
lighted.  In  their  crowded  condition,  the  so-called  "palaces" 
of  Mitla  were  no  better  illuminated  than  the  so-called  "  sub- 
terraneous chambers  "  of  their  basements.  Built  without  the 
knowledge  of  mechanical  contrivances,  ornamented  by  mere 
"  rule  of  thumb,"  imperfectly  ventilated,  and  correspondingly 
dark,  they  appear  only  as  the  barbaric  effort  of  a  barbarous 
people. 

The  "  mounds  of  worship"  scarcely  need  any  further  men- 
tion. While  I  believe  that  they  are  much  disfigured,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  they  may  have  been  reduced  in 
size.  Neither  can  I,  as  yet,  offer  any  conjecture  in  regard  to 
the  fragments  E  III.  and  F  I.,  Plate  XXV.,  but  shall  have 
to  return  to  this  feature  again,  when  speaking  of  the  ruins 
of  Gui-y-baa,  near  Tlacolula. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  ^e  appearance  of  the  ruins, 
and  the  care  now  taken  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  few  if 
any  objects  of  antiquity  can  be  found  on  the  surface.  Small 
bits  of  obsidian  are  occasionally  met  with  among  the  build- 
ings, but  they  are  scarce.  So  is  pottery,  of  which  I  have 
seen  only  ashy-gray  fragments.  But  the  walls  and  rooms, 
the  courts,  and  even  the  tops  of  the  walls,  are  strewn  with  a 
profusion  of  flint  chips,  as  well  as  large  cores.     Some  of  the 
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latter  are  cones  of  0.15  metre  (6  inches)  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  have  a  vertical  axis  of  the  same  length.  The  flint 
is  yellowish  brown,  veined  with  green  and  yellow,  and  very 
rarely  with  red.  The  colors  are  bright  and  beautiful  It 
seems  as  if  this  material  had  been  largely  used  for  imple- 
ments. 

Little  statuettes  of  stone,  clay  heads,  and  "amulets"  are  also 
dug  out  from  the  soil.  The  last,  of  which  I  secured  two,  rep- 
resent human  bodies,  squatting  or  cross-legged,  with  a  flat, 
smooth  back,  and  are  perforated  at  the  edges,  so  that  a  cord 
might  be  passed  through  the  holes.  One  of  the  two  is  of 
white  alabaster ;  the  other,  of  a  partly  translucent  spinach- 
green  stone,  answering,  of  course,  to  the  general  term  "  chal- 
chihuitl."  They  strikingly  reminded  me  of  similar  appendages 
of  alabaster,  worn  in  secret  by  the  Queres  Indians  of  New 
Mexico. 

In  the  corral  of  D.  Jos6  Marfa  Monterubio,  was  dug  out,  at 
a  small  depth,  the  stone  plate  which  is  given  on  Plate  XXV. 
Fig.  5.  It  measures  0.51  X  0.41  metre  (20  X  16  inches), 
is  0.09  metre  (3!  inches)  thick,  and  the  carvings  are  raised 
0.03  metre  (i^  inches).  This  sculpture  is  now  at  the  city  of 
Oaxaca. 

I  was  able  to  make  but  slight  ethnological  and  linguistic 
researches.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  the  present 
organization  of  the  Tzapoteco  Indians  is  upon  the  modem 
system,  and  that  communal  tenure  of  lands  is  abolished. 
Still,  a  vestige  of  the  latter  is  left.  If  a  person  dies  with- 
out children,  his  real  estate  reverts  to  the  pueblo  for  dis- 
tribution. I  did  not  find  this  custom  among  the  Nahuatl  of 
Cholula. 

The  great  reputation  of  the  ruins  of  Ly6-Baa  is  due  in  part 
to  the  supposition  that,  in  respect  to  their  construction  and 
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size,  they  stand  quite  alone  in  the  region  about  Oaxaca.  But 
I  was  very  soon  informed  that  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
village  contained  many  aboriginal  remains,  although  they  are 
not  as  well  preserved.  My  attention  was  particularly  called 
to  the  "  Fuerte,"  a  high  rock  standing  about  4  kilometres  (2j 
miles)  west  or  west-northwest  of  the  place ;  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  "citadel  of  Mitla,*'  with  long  stone  parapets,  was  still 
to  be  seen  on  its  summit.  Again,  about  the  same  distance  in 
an  opposite  direction,  the  hacienda  of  Xagd  was  said  to  con- 
tain subterranean  chambers.  I  accordingly  went  to  both 
places,  visiting  the  former  on  the  24th,  the  latter  on  the  25th 
of  June.  The  ruins  at  Xagd  being  less  considerable,  I  will 
treat  of  them  first. 

The  hacienda  lies  towards  the  end  of  the  basin,  and  the 
road  to  it  is  almost  level ;  and  there  is  more  fertile  soil  lying 
alongside  of  it  than  in  the  western  portion.  It  was  evidently, 
with  the  south,  the  "  garden  spot "  of  the  valley.  About  500 
metres  (J  of  a  mile)  beyond  the  most  eastern  houses,  I  saw, 
in  a  field  to  the  north  of  the  road,  low  mounds  of  stones, 
indicating  terraces.  Their  disposition  is  shown  in  Plate 
XXVI.  Fig.  I.  The  height  nowhere  exceeds  i  metre  (3 
feet)  ;  a  distinctly  shows  a  level  platform  ;  the  heaps  b  and  c 
are  merely  mounds  of  broken  stones ;  d,  an  almost  obliterated 
knoll.  The  whole  forms  a  rectangle  with  four  disconnected 
wings,  strikingly  recalling,  in  shape  and  size,  the  largest  clus- 
ters of  Ly6-Baa.  Half-way  between  Mitla  and  Xagd,  in  a 
field  sloping  down  to  the  road  from  the  south,  is  visible  a 
concavity  surrounded  by  low  embankments,  with  very  low 
vestiges  of  adobe  walls.  (See  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  5.)  The 
whole  recalls  the  usual  rectangle  enclosing  a  court,  and  the 
walls  even  suggest  two  connected  houses,  as  at  F  III.  Much 
pottery,  gray  and  red,  was  found  scattered  about  both  places ; 
also  flint  chips. 
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No  traces  of  buildings  or  terraces  are  visible  on  the  gentle 
swell  which  is  now  completely  occupied  by  the  edifices  of  the 
hacienda  of  Xagd.^  But  beneath  the  principal  houses  a  gal- 
lery in  the  shape  of  a  cross  has  been  found,  a  ground  plan  and 
section  of  which  are  contained  in  Plate  XXVI.  Figs.  2  and  3. 
By  comparing  it  with  the  basement  of  C  I.,  the  analogy,  if  not 
identity,  of  plan  becomes  striking.  But  these  so-called  under- 
ground chambers  are  not  subterranean,  as  their  floor,  at  the 
western  entrance,  is  at  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  court. 
It  is  therefore  a  true  basement,  as  at  Mitla.  But  while  the 
walls  at  Mitla  are  composed  of  mosaic  panels,  at  Xagd  plates 
of  carved  stones  (Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  4),  containing  the  two 
ornaments  represented,  decorate  the  inner  faces  on  their  up- 
per half.  The  lower  half  is  made  of  stones  striped  gray  and 
white,  like  wainscoting.  The  ground  of  the  carvings  is  Indian 
red  ;  the  ornaments  are  raised,  and  have  the  natural  color  of 
the  stone.  In  1879  excavations  were  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  cross  ;  but  only  earth  was  found.  Fourteen  years  ago 
part  of  the  inner  facing  on  the  southern  gallery  was  opened, 
and  it  is  said  skeletons  were  met  with ;  but  no  chambers 
were  revealed,  and  the  rest  of  the  mass  appeared  to  be  solid 
throughout. 

I  could  not  ascertain  that  any  traditions  remain  of  the  for- 
mer existence  of  houses  on  the  basement  of  Xagd.  Neither 
could  I  obtain  any  information  from  land  titles.  Still,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  a  superstructure  once  stood  on  it.  The 
hacienda  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dominican  monastery  of 
Oaxaca,  and  the  records  of  that  convent,  if  accessible,  must 
contain  information  about  it,  as  well  as  about  Mitla  in  gen- 

1  The  word  *'  Xagd  "  was  interpreted  to  mc  as  "  el  rincon  de  los  pastes, *• 
the  edge,  or  limit,  or  corner,  of  the  pastures.  I  give  all  these  definitions  as  I 
received  them,  without  vouching  for  their  absolute  correctness.  I  had  no  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  Tzapoteco. 
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eral.  Similar  "casemated"  terraces  are  met  with  in  the 
neighborhood,  at  various  places,  showing  that  the  basement  at 
Ly6-Baa  is  not  an  exceptional  feature,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
quite  common  in  aboriginal  architecture  there. 

The  *' Fuerte,"  called  in  the  Tzapotecan  idiom  "Jio,"  that 
is,  height  or  eminence,^  has  been  explored  and  described  by 
Captain  Dupaix.  It  is  a  bare  and  almost  treeless  rock,  about 
150  metres  (500  feet)  high,  which  rises  from  the  west  and 
northwest  in  almost  perpendicular  crags,  while  on  the  north 
the  ascent,  though  difficult,  is  possible ;  on  the  east  and  south 
there  is  a  gradual  slope.  But  there  is  very  little  soil,  even  on 
those  declivities,  and  what  vegetation  exists  is  low  and  scrub- 
by. The  top  resembles  an  irregular  foot-print,  slightly  con- 
vex, and  rising  generally  to  the  north-northwest.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  350  metres  (1160  feet),  its  greatest  width 
about  150  metres  (500  feet) ;  but  I  give  these  figures  only  as 
approximations  obtained  by  pacing  off  the  distance.  The  sur- 
face is  partly  covered  by  thorny  shrubs,  sometimes  difficult  to 
traverse.  The  annexed  plan  (Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  6)  is  there- 
fore not  perfectly  reliable,  except  for  the  dimensions  of  the 
buildings.  This  top  plateau  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  of 
dry  stone,  piled  up  apparently  without  mortar,  and  built  all 
around  above  the  precipice,  except  on  the  western  side,  where 
inaccessible  places  are  left  unprotected,  and  short  slopes  are 
made  perpendicular  by  walling  up  from  beneath  (Plate  XXVI. 
Fig.  9).  The  height  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  its  width,  varies ; 
but  it  appears  most  considerable  on  the  southeast,  where,  as 
will  be  observed,  it  is  also  double,  with  something  like  salients 
and  re-entering  angles.     The  outer  wall  is  lower  than  the 

1  From  "  Jia,"  high.  Dupaix  has  also  given  a  map  of  the  "  Fuerte,"  which 
is  in  vol.  iv.  Plates  XL.  and  XLI.  of  Kingsborough.  It  varies  from  mine,  of 
course,  though  not  in  very  essential  particulars. 
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inner ;  both  are  3  metres  (loj  feet)  high,  and  2.5  metres  (9  ft. 
7  in.)  wide  at  the  top  (Fig.  8).  As  seen  on  ascending,  this 
double  wall  presents  a  very  striking  and  formidable  appear- 
ance. The  entrance  through  the  outer  circumvallation  is 
effected  by  an  opening  3.4  metres  (11  feet)  wide;  thence  the 
path  turns  to  the  west  about  75  metres  (250  feet)  between 
the  two  lines  of  defence  to  a  similar  opening,  through  which 
the  top  platform  is  reached.  This  arrangement  is  thoroughly 
Indian,  and  was  found  by  Cort6s  to  exist  in  the  great  wall  of 
Tlaxcala,  and  in  the  circumvallations  of  Quauhquechollan.* 

The  top  supports  the  buildings  G  I.,  G  II.,  and  G  V.,  all  on 
platforms,  and  the  ruined  mounds  G  III.,  G  IV.,  and  G  VI. ; 
traces  of  structures  are  also  seen  at  G  VII.  Red  and  gray 
pottery,  flint  chips,  and  some  little  obsidian,  are  scattered 
about ;  and  besides,  I  found  many  broken  grinding-slabs, 
tnetlatlj  of  the  concave  variety  already  described.^  These 
lay  mostly  about  the  building  G  I.,  on  the  mound  G  III.,' 
and  at  G  VII.,  which  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  sup- 
position that  the  houses  were  dwellings. 

The  building  G  I.  is  a  rectangle  of  adobe,  whose  walls  have 
an  average  width  of  1.05  metres  (41  inches),  the  bricks  meas- 
uring 0.33X0.15X0.05  metre  (13X6X2  inches)  each. 
The  adobe  reaches  only  to  a  height  of  2.02  metres  (6  ft.  7  in.) ; 
above,  it  is  capped  by  stone.  The  western  wall  has  the  door- 
ways from  south  to  north  respectively  3.06,  2.08,  and  2.09 
metres  (9  ft.  9  in.,  6  ft.  8  in.,  and  6  ft.  9  in.)  wide.  I  could 
not  discover  any  lintels  or  posts.  The  building  is  divided 
transversely  into  two  rooms  of  unequal  size,  and  there  may  be 
at  a  3,  door  in  the  partition  wall,  also  an  outer  door  at  d,  but 
both  are  problematical.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  propor- 

1  Compare  Carfa  Sfgundat  pp.  1 5,  50.     Also,  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  War- 
fare, etc.,  pp.  143.  144- 
2  See  antfOj  p.  97. 
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tions  of  width  to  length  are  as  i  to  2,  and  that  the  outer  wall 
rests  on  a  foundation  of  adobe,  projecting  0.36  metre  (14 
inches),  and  covered  with  the  usual  white  floor.  Beneath  it 
the  terrace  extends  0.49  metre  (20  inches)  still  farther  to  the 
east,  made  as  usual  of  broken  stones. 

Seventeen  metres  (55  feet)  southwest  of  G  I.  is  the  low 
stone  terrace  G  II.,  nearly  square,  the  northern  third  of  which 
is  taken  up  by  two  narrow  adobe  houses,  joined  longitudinally, 
communicating  by  the  door  in  the  partition,  the  northern  wall 
closed,  and  the  southern  half  obliterated.  This  group  ap- 
pears very  similar  to  the  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rio 
Mitla,  and  the  proportion  of  width  to  length  in  the  rooms  is 
I  to  8.     The  southern  portions  of  the  terrace  are  bare. 

The  building  G  V.,  constructed  on  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice, shows  three  rooms,  apparently  unconnected,  with  adobe 
walls.  The  northwestern  one  is  13.4  X  3.05  metres  (43  ft. 
7  in.  X  10  ft.  5  in.),  the  two  others  each  6  X  3.6  metres 
(19J  X  ii|  feet). 

The  mounds  are  only  ruined  heaps  of  broken  stones  and 
earth,  and  none  of  them  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  a  mound 
of  worship,  but  rather  of  elevated  platforms.  While  there  is 
much  in  the  architecture  of  Jio  that  resembles  Ly6-Baa,  there 
are  also  discrepancies.  The  total  absence  of  large  stone  lin- 
tels may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing such  weights  to  the  great  height,  whereas  adobe  is  easily 
transportable.  The  roofs  are  all  gone  ;  but  since  we  know 
that  they  used  timber  for  such  purposes,  it  is  possible  that 
lintels  and  posts  in  this  case  were  also  of  wood.^ 

Traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  plateau,  we  reach  a 
third  egress,  from  which  a  steep  winding  path  descends  to 
the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  the  west  side,  a  fertile  level  field, 
called  "  Llano  del  Fuerte,"  plain  of  the  fort.    Judging  from  the 

*  Pomar,  Relacion  de  Tezcoco^  MS.,  quoted  antea^  p.  127. 
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objects  found  there,  as  stated  to  me,  this  area  was  the  former 
garden  plot  of  the  people  who  inhabited  the  cliff.  Water 
also  is  near  at  hand.  The  height  of  Jio,  therefore,  recalled  to 
my  mind  forcibly  the  old  pueblo  of  Aqiu,  or  Pecos,  in  New 
Mexico,  which  I  described  in  the  first  volume  of  the  papers 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute.^ 

Common  belief  ascribes  to  Jio  the  rble  of  a  "citadel"  or 
place  of  refuge  for  the  population  of  Ly6-Baa,  and,  as  usual, 
supposes  a  subterranean  communication.  The  latter  story  is 
found  everywhere  about  Indian  ruins,  from  New  Mexico  to 
Peru.  The  former  is  not  impossible,  though,  from  the  strong 
defensive  character  of  the  houses  at  Mitla,  there  was  no  abso- 
lute need  for  it.  The  distance  separating  the  two  points  is 
considerable,  and  the  space  between  was  certainly  unoccu- 
pied in  former  times.  Jio  appears  therefore  rather  as  an 
independent  pueblo,  permanently  occupied  during  aboriginal 
times. 

I  left  Mitla  and  its  kind  people  reluctantly  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  stopped  on  the  way  at  Tlacolula.  There,  reliable 
authority  informed  me  that  the  proper  name  for  the  site  was 
Gui-y-Baa,  village  of  the  grave  or  burial-place ;  and  that  the 
ancient  settlement,  now  ruined,  was  situated  about  2  kilo- 
metres {\\  miles)  northwest  of  the  town,  and  that  it  still 
contained  extensive  ruins.  With  two  trustworthy  guides  I 
started  for  the  site  without  a  moment's  delay. 

Following  up  the  course  of  the  Rio  Tlacolula,  we  soon 
reached  a  very  broken  country.  Rocky  and  barren  hills  rise 
very  steeply  close  to  each  other,  and  around  and  between 

1  Report  on  the  Ruins  of  the  Pueblo  of  Pecos,  Plate  I. ;  also  pp.  89,  9a  It 
also  suggested  to  me  the  imposing  Potrero  Vie  jo,  on  which  the  former  pueblo  of 
Cochitf  stood,  with  the  garden  plots  of  its  dwellers,  hundreds  of  feet  beneath,  in 
the  narrow  Cafiada. 
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them  are  little  patches  of  corn.  The  right  bank  of  the  river 
is  level  and  appears  fertile,  and  on  it  stand  the  remains  of 
four  very  large  rectangles,  exactly  similar  in  shape  and  dis- 
position to  the  terraces  of  Mitla,  with  the  walls  of  one  house 
still  partly  erect.  These  are  as  thick,  or  nearly  so,  as  those 
of  Ly6-Baa,  and  made,  like  them,  of  stones  and  earth ;  but 
they  are  dismantled,  and  only  scattered  blocks,  with  smooth 
surfaces  and  sharp  edges,  attest  the  former  presence  of 
"facings."  The  terraces  are  partly  opened,  revealing  the 
existence  of  basements. 

Some  distance  beyond  the  river  a  sharp  rocky  crest  sweeps 
around  from  the  northwest  to  the  south.  Its  top,  and  some 
of  the  lower  crags,  show  traces  of  large  walls,  like  those  of 
Jio,  but  they  are  detached,  and  seem  to  have  been  made  for 
the  protection  of  special  places  only.  Below  these  walls,  on 
the  northwestern  spur  and  western  slope  of  the  crest,  ex- 
tensive ruins  cluster  together,  of  which  the  principal  part  is 
given  on  Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  10.  H  I.,  H  II.,  and  H  III. 
stand  on  the  brink  of  a  very  steep  declivity,  at  whose  bot- 
tom is  the  water  cut-off,  "  toma  de  aqua,*'  whence  the  chan- 
nel runs  out  that  furnishes  water  to  the  town  of  Tlacolula. 
The  Tzapotecos  call  the  place  on  the  river  Rutom,  "  wateM 
gap,"  and  the  crest  above  it,  Yah'-zib- Rutom,  "hill  of  the 
water-gap."     The  ruins,  however,  are  those  of  Gui-y-Baa, 

The  similarity  of  the  ruins  to  those  of  Mitla  is  very  ap- 
parent, and  needs  no  comment.  The  walls  are  dismantled, 
but  at  a  (H  IV.)  is  a  large  polished  block,  2.71  X  1.36  X  0.60 
metres  (8  ft  10  in.  X  53  X  24  inches),  strikingly  resembling 
the  lintels  of  Ly6-Baa.  The  walls  are  on  an  average  1.15 
metres  (45  inches)  thick.  At  H  I.  and  H  III.  the  three 
doorways  are  still  standing,  and  the  proportion  between  the 
width  and  length  of  the  four  rooms  is  as  i  to  7  on  an  aver- 
age.    The  houses  stand  on  stone  esplanades ;  but  although 
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the  courts  are  deep,  I  could  not,  owing  to  the  rubbish,  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  basements. 

There  are  other  similar  rectangles  scattered  around,  or 
rather  crowded  in  about  the  two  groups  figured.  These  other 
remains  I  had  no  time  to  measure ;  and  I  was  able  to  survey 
the  rest  of  the  cluster  only  in  a  rather  superficial  manner. 
Still,  this  cluster  is  more  than  commonly  interesting. 

H  V.  and  H  VI.  are  rectangles  composed  of  ruined  ter- 
races, each  of  which  is  about  26  metres  (85  feet)  long.  H  VII. 
is  a  much  disturbed  mound  of  gray  adobe.  At  H  VIII.  again 
are  two  terraces  of  stone,  each  30  and  34  metres  (98  and 
104  feet)  in  length,  with  a  small  adobe  knoll  between  them. 
H  IX.  is  a  large  mound  of  broken  stones,  10  metres  (33  feet) 
high,  and  now  polygonal,  if  not  almost  circular,  at  its  base. 
We  recognize  with  ease  features  analogous  to  those  of  the 
clusters  E  and  F  of  Lyo-Baa.  But  there  are  indications 
which  go  much  further.  Thus,  the  small  heap  of  adobe  at  c, 
externally  shapeless,  has  been  opened,  and  reveals  a  room  in- 
side, with  an  entrance  to  the  east  and  a  stone  lintel.  At  ^, 
on  the  top  of  H  IX.,  there  is  a  chamber,  apparently  sunk 
about  2.5  metres  (8  feet)  beneath  the  actual  top,  10  metres 
(33  feet)  by  5  metres  (16J  feet),  and  built  of  adobe  bricks, 
measuring  0.25  X  0.12  X  0.05  metre  (10  X  5  X  2  inches).  I 
cannot  be  positive  whether  this  chamber  (Plate  XXVI.  Fig. 
1 1)  was  intended  to  be  entirely  beneath  the  top  of  the  mound 
or  not ;  but  part  of  it  certainly  is,  and  this  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  several  tiers,  or  stories,  in  these  elevated  truncated 
pyramids,  and  a  distinction  between  them  and  the  broad  and 
composite  mounds  of  Cholula,  and  recalls  Papantla,  or  Xochi- 
calco.  Finally,  at  b,  on  mound  H  VII.,  the  steps  are  visible, 
represented  in  Fig.  12.  While  the  stones  composing  it  are 
smoothed  and  fitted  together,  and  the  work  is  therefore  bet- 
ter executed  than  are  the  rude  stairs  of  the  great  mound  of 
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Cholula,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  both  cases  the  stones 
are  coated  with  the  same  white  concrete.  All  that  I  found 
of  this  graded  ascent  is  given  on  the  plate. 

Many  antiquities  have  been  found  at  Gui-y-Baa ;  stone 
statues  have  been  exhumed ;  grinding-slabs  and  pins  were 
picked  up  on  the  surface.  The  fragments  of  pottery  are  iden- 
tical with  those  at  Mitla.  But  the  interior  of  the  ruins  is  not 
easy  to  penetrate,  on  account  of  the  dangerous  thorns  bris- 
tling in  the  thickets  which  overgrow  the  courts. 

With  my  superficial  examination  of  the  ruins  near  Tlacolula 
I  closed  my  work  and  my  stay  in  that  valley,  returning  to  the 
city  of  Oaxaca  the  same  evening.  An  extensive  field  of  inves- 
tigations still  lay  before  me,  but  I  lacked  strength  to  under- 
take more.  However,  the  temptation  to  at  least  visit  the 
ruins  of  Monte-Alban,  which  crown  the  northern  summits  of 
the  Espinazo,  above  the  city  to  the  west,  was  too  great  to 
resist,  and  I  therefore  toiled  up  with  an  Indian  on  the  2d  of 
July.  Wading  through  the  shallow  Rio  Atoyac,  I  passed  the 
little  pueblos  of  San  Juan  and  San  Martin,  beyond  which 
begins  the  ascent  of  the  rocky,  treeless  slopes,  whose  vege- 
tation consists  exclusively  of  low  shrubs  and  weeds.  On 
foot,  the  crest  is  reached  in  about  an  hour,  and  we  find  it  to 
consist  of  an  irregular  triangle,  open  to  the  south,  in  which 
direction  a  deep  barranca  empties  into  the  valley.  The  slopes, 
however  steep,  show  in  places  very  fertile  black  loam,  which 
is  now  carefully  cultivated  in  patches,  almost  like  terraces, 
between  which  the  rock  protrudes  in  ledges.  The  top  is 
mostly  barren  on  the  west  side,  the  crest  is  narrow,  and  runs 
out  into  two  points.  Each  of  these  points  is  crowned  by 
ruined  mounds  of  broken  stones,  apparently  walled  up,  be- 
tween which  are  traces  of  old  foundations ;  but  those  of  the 
centre  are  modern,  and  belong  to  the  former  Rancho  Viejo. 
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A  wider  ridge  connects  this  western  portion  with  the  east- 
ern, which  is  slightly  depressed,  and  has  upon  it  architectural 
remains  (Plate  XXVI.  Fig.  13).  Among  them  is  a  rectangle, 
composed  of  embankments  of  broken  stones  and  earth  around 
a  depressed  court.  The  average  width  of  these  embankments 
is  5  metres  (16  feet),  and  this  court  measures  17  X  15.5  me- 
tres (56  X  51  feet).  At  /  is  the  broken  lintel  shown  in  Fig. 
14,  and  in  front  of  it  stand,  planted  upright,  two  door-caps. 
By  comparing  measurements,  the  similarity  of  both  lintel  and 
caps  to  those  of  Ly6-Baa  becomes  evident.  Much  rude  stone- 
work protrudes  on  one  side  of  this  rectangle,  and  although  I 
cannot  decide  how  much  of  it  may  be  in  situ,  and  how  much 
has  been  put  where  it  is  by  crumbling  and  slides,  it  struck 
me  that  the  blocks  are  much  larger  than  those  at  Mitla. 

I  have  endeavored  to  map  down  the  northern,  or  rather 
north-northeastern,  half  of  the  great  eastern  side  of  the  trian- 
gle of  Monte-Alban.  Its  direction,  as  far  as  mapped,  is  north- 
northeast  to  south-southwest ;  beyond  it  the  crest  bends  around 
in  a  curve  to  the  eastward,  and  finally  terminates  in  an  abrupt 
point,  not  unlike  a  peak,  on  account  of  a  mound  or  system  of 
mounds  crowning  its  top.  The  plan  is  not  exact,  and  is 
intended  to  give  only  an  approximate  idea.  It  rained  nearly 
all  the  time ;  the  soil,  wherever  it  was  not  stony,  was  a  deep 
black  mud,  and  most  of  the  mounds  are  so  thickly  overgrown 
with  trees  and  thorny  shrubs,  including  cactuses,  that  they 
can  only  be  ascended  by  the  aid  of  the  "machete,"  and 
vigorous  cutting. 

This  northern  half  forms  a  rectangular  depressed  basin, 
now  converted  into  a  field,  about  275  metres  (900  feet)  from 
north-northeast  to  south-southwest,  and  120  metres  {300  feet) 
from  west-northwest  to  east-southeast.  In  the  centre  are  two 
mounds,  completely  overgrown  and  hardly  accessible.  Still, 
enough  can  be  seen  to  show  that  they  were  originally  artifi- 
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cial,  and  are  made  of  broken  stones  and  earth.  It  is  probable 
that  the  larger  one  is  in  fact  two  distinct  knolls,  each  one 
nearly  round,  like  the  smaller;  but  now  they  form  a  single 
mass  of  foliage,  with  a  depression  in  the  middle.  On  the 
west  of  this  depressed  field  a  bulwark  or  parapet  of  stone- 
work extends  for  the  whole  length,  protecting  it  on  the  side 
of  the  barranca.  Three  rectangular  mounds,  e,  e^  c,  surmount 
this  embankment  at  irregular  intervals,  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  embankment  itself,  bear  traces  of  foundations  which  look 
like  those  of  houses.  On  the  opposite  side  the  ground  is  also 
slightly  higher  than  the  field  ;  it  is  not  tilled,  and  supports  a 
system  of  stone  mounds  of  considerable  size,  recalling  F  at 
Mitla,  and  the  similar  group  at  Tlacolula.  These  mounds 
show  hardly  any  trace  of  buildings.  The  whole  row  lines 
the  brink  of  the  eastern  declivity,  which  there  is  steep,  and 
interrupted  by  cultivable  terraces.  On  this  side  the  mounds 
present  a  terraced  appearance,  as  if  built  in  stages ;  but  while 
I  feel  convinced  of  this,  the  possibility  of  these  steps  being 
the  result  of  decay  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  field  which  forms  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  ridge 
lies  below  the  raised  platform  abed,  which  adjoins  it  on  the 
west,  and  which  completely  encloses  the  central  depression 
to  the  northwest.  This  platform  measures  75  X  94  metres 
(246  X  308  feet) ;  the  slope  ^^  is  short  and  gradual;  cd,  deep 
and  almost  vertical,  crowned  by  a  wall  of  broken  stones, 
1.70  metres  (about  5i  feet)  thick,  and  broken  down  in  many 
places ;  and  b  d  appears  to  be  walled  up  from  about  3  me- 
tres (10  feet)  below  to  the  top.  The  platform  dominates  the 
northern  spurs  of  the  Espinazo,  a  lower  series  of  ridges  and 
crests,  with  deeply  sunken  vales  and  numberless  cultivated 
terraces  bearing  traces  of  aboriginal  mounds.  Beyond  it,  and 
in  the  west,  extends  the  valley  of  Cuilapa,  with  the  former 
range  of  the  Mixtcco. 
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On  the  northwestern  comer  of  this  platform  rises  a  terrace, 
in  which  several  excavations  have  been  made,  revealing,  how- 
ever, only  a  mass  of  broken  stones  and  earth.  On  it  are  stone 
foundations  showing  two  walls,  one  inside  of  the  other  at  a 
distance  of  1.2  metres  (47  inches),  the  outer  being  visible  for 
a  length  of  6.8  X  10.2  metres  (22  X  33  feet).  Their  width 
is  1.25  metres  (49  inches).  The  mound  B,  overgrown  on 
the  sides,  is  1 1  metres  (36  feet)  long,  and  bears  on  its  top  a 
rectangular  structure,  of  which  there  is  but  a  trace  left.  It 
measures  7  X  8J  metres  (23  X  27J  feet).  A  tunnel  has  been 
driven  through  this  mound,  revealing  a  core  of  earth  or  clay, 
surrounded  by  stones  and  earth.  Whether  this  core  is  natural 
or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

On  the  opposite  side  (south-southwest)  of  the  middle  area 
begins  a  grassy  level,  in  which  is  a  sunken  field  measuring 
76  X  67  metres  (249  X  220  feet).  It  is  flanked  by  heavily 
wooded  mounds,  one  of  which  shows  a  completely  ruined 
stairway  on  its  northern  slopes,  presenting  now  the  appear- 
ance only  of  a  mass  of  broken  stones.  Beyond  it,  as  already 
stated,  the  ridge  bends  to  the  eastward,  crowned  at  intervals 
by  mounds  and  terraces,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  peak, 
also  bearing  ruins. 

It  appears  from  this  that  most  of  the  structures  of  Monte- 
Alban  occupy  the  sharp  crests  and  summits  of  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Espinazo.^  On  the  slopes  there  seem  to 
be  very  few  remains.  But  these  slopes,  and  the  lower  levels 
in  general,  consist  frequently  of  a  very  fertile  black  loam  ; 
and  it  seems  as  if  many  of  these  patches  had  been  for- 
merly cultivated,  as  they  still  are,  in  the  manner  which  Bur- 
goa  speaks  of  as  the  Mixteco  custom  of  tilling  the  slopes  in 

*  For  maps  of  Monte-Alban,  I  refer  to  Bancroft,  Xative  Races^  vol.  iv.  p.  378 ; 
Garcia,  in  Appendix  to  Murgufa,  Estadhtica^  etc.,  p.  270.  The  French  Commis- 
sion has  also,  I  believe,  published  something  about  it 
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narrow  bands  or  terraces,  "like  steps  supported  by  stones."^ 
This  author  distinctly  uses  the  term  "  camellones,"  or  gar- 
den plots. 

Everything  at  Monte-Alban  bears  the  character  of  works 
made  for  defence,  and  produces  the  impression  that  it  was 
a  pueblo  built  on  the  highest,  and  therefore  most  secure 
place,  where  three  valleys  might  be  watched  at  the  same 
time,  —  Cuilapa,  Etla,  and  as  far  as  Santa  Marfa  del  Tule 
towards  Tlacolula.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  place  could  be  permanently  occupied  by  a  consider- 
able Indian  population,  and  that  part  of  it  at  least  delineated 
on  the  map  looks  very  much  like  embankments  supporting 
houses,  and  surrounding  and  protecting  interior  gardens.  I 
have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  find  any  reference  to  Monte- 
Alban  in  the  older  authors,  and  it  is  not  even  certain  whether 
the  Tzapotecos  or  the  Mixtecos  held  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  I  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  notice  here 
given,  and  thoroughly  agree  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Char- 
nay,  that  Monte-Alban  is  "one  of  the  most  precious  remains*' 
of  antiquity  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 

While  there  are,  at  first  sight,  considerable  differences 
between  Monte-Alban  and  the  various  ruins  of  the  valley  to 
Tlacolula,  many  analogous,  if  not  identical,  features  also  pre- 
sent themselves.  Thus,  the  walls  are  of  broken  stones  and 
earth  only,  and  in  some  cases  are  laid  almost  dry.  Again, 
we  find  the  high  mound  of  stone,  and,  what  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting, the  lintel  made  of  one  huge  piece  of  rock,  and  the 
correspondingly  heavy  caps  surmounting  the  door-pillars.  It 
remains  a  question  yet  to  be  investigated,  how  far  the  seem- 
ing differences  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  local  causes 
alone. 

Positions  naturally  well  suited  for  defence,  and  rendered 

*  GeogrAfica  Descripcion^  etc.,  vol.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  fol.  1 28,  129. 

2[ 
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Still  stronger  artificially,  are  frequent  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 
It  would  even  seem  as  if  what  might  be  termed  "  military 
positions  "  had  been  originally  selected  for  settlement.  But 
the  question  here  arises  whether  these  fortifications  were 
separate  from  the  permanent  village,  or  whether  they  always 
surrounded  and  protected  it.  We  have  distinct  traces  on 
this  continent  of  two  classes  of  defensive  works;  namely, 
fortified  pueblos,  and  places  of  refuge,  strong  by  nature 
and  artificially  strengthened  besides,  situated  within  conve- 
nient reach  of  defenceless  settlements.  I  am  not  competent 
to  decide  to  which  class  each  of  the  three  places  visited  — 
Jio,  Gui-y-Baa,  and  Monte- Alban  —  belongs.  In  regard  to 
the  second  one,  I  must  here  state  a  singular  feature.  The 
arched  crest  or  ridge  on  whose  slope  the  pueblo  is  built  is 
deeply  rent  and  cleft ;  but  all  these  fissures  are  walled  up,  as 
also  such  spaces  on  the  summit  as  would  be  accessible  by 
scaling.  All  these  defensive  works  are  higher  than  the 
houses.  I  have  also  been  assured  that  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  is  not  built  over,  and  that  the  only  trace  of  man's  work 
there  is  a  large  cistern  or  pond.  The  walls,  therefore,  while 
they  do  not  afford  much  shelter  to  the  pueblo,  were  certainly 
not  constructed  to  protect  a  settlement  higher  up.  They 
look  much  rather  like  defences  around  a  place  of  refuge, 
to  which  the  population  of  Gui-y-Baa  might  resort  if  hard 
pressed  in  their  strong  houses,  carrying  with  them  food 
ample  for  a  temporary  stay ;  or  perhaps  food  was  stored 
there  in  advance,  while  the  pond  or  cistern  would  always 
insure  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

This  cursory  examination  of  aboriginal  remains  in  the  val- 
ley of  Tlacolula  as  far  as  Xagd  has,  I  believe,  revealed  one 
singular  fact.  It  is  the  existence,  not  of  large  villages,  but  of 
small  groups  of  large  houses,  irregularly  and  promiscuously 
scattered.     Wherever  the  group  or  cluster  comprises  a  large 
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number  of  buildings,  as  at  Ly6-Baa  and  Gui-y-Baa,  mounds 
of  worship  arc  added  to  them.  Jio  has  no  clear  trace  of  any  ; 
neither  has  Xagi,  nor  the  clusters  between  it  and  Mitla. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  remarkable  buildings  at  Mitla 
do  not  represent  an  exceptional  feature,  but  are  a  type  of 
architecture  common  to  the  whole  valley  ;  only  they  are  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation.  Their  ornamentation  is  very 
striking,  and  highly  creditable  to  a  people  possessing  such 
limited  mechanical  contrivances.  It  also  served  the  practical 
purpose  of  making  the  walls  weather-proof,  and  perhaps  also 
siege-proof.  The  mosaic-work  seems  to  have  been  introduced, 
not  merely  from  a  purely  decorative  motive,  but  on  account 
of  its  being  an  easier  method  of  construction  than  plating 
long  fronts  with  massive  slabs. 

The  question  as  to  the  object  for  which  the  houses  of  Ly6- 
Baa  at  Mitla  were  originally  built,  has  always  been  a  source 
of  lively  conjecture.  We  have  already  seen  that  they  are  by 
no  means  exceptional.  The  equally  large  buildings  of  Gui-y- 
Baa  were,  as  concurrent  tradition  states,  the  dwellings  of  the 
people.  Grinding-slabs  have  been  found  there  in  numbers,  as 
well  as  in  the  houses  upon  Jio,  while  at  Mitla  such  remains 
have  long  since  disappeared. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Mitla  known  to  me  is  from  the  pen 
of  Motolinfa,  who  writes  that,  when  Fray  Martin  de  Valencia 
went  to  Tehuan tepee  (about  1533)  with  some  companions, 
"  they  passed  through  a  pueblo  which  is  called  Mictlan,  signi- 
fying hell  in  this  language,  where  they  found  some  edifices 
more  worth  seeing  than  in  any  other  parts  of  New  Spain. 
Among  them  was  a  temple  of  the  demon,  and  dwelling  of  its 
servants  {ministros)y  very  sightly,  particularly  one  hall  made 
of  something  like  lattice-work.  The  fabric  was  of  stone,  with 
many  figures  and  shapes  ;  it  had  many  doorways,  each  one  of 
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three  great  stones,  two  at  the  sides  and  one  on  the  top,  all 
very  thick  and  wide.  In  these  quarters  there  was  another 
hall  containing  round  pillars,  each  one  of  a  single  piece,  and 
so  thick  that  two  men  could  barely  embrace  one  of  them  ; 
their  height  might  be  five  fathoms.  Fray  Martin  said  that 
on  this  coast  people  would  be  found  handsomer  and  of  greater 
ability  than  those  of  New  Spain."  *  This  statement  has  been 
copied  since,  with  slight  alterations,  by  the  Franciscans  Men- 
dieta  ^  and  Torquemada.^ 

We  easily  recognize  in  the  above  description  the  cluster  B 
at  Mitla,  with  the  Hall  of  Columns.  It  cannot  escape  our 
notice,  furthermore,  that  this  cluster  appears  to  be  excep- 
tional, not  only  on  account  of  the  pillars,  which  the  greater 
width  of  the  apartments  rendered  necessary  to  support  the 
roof,  but  mostly  by  reason  of  its  northern  annex,  B  I.  It 
almost  involuntarily  suggests  the  idea  of  a  public  building, 
containing  both  halls  for  public  gatherings  and  quarters  for 
certain  officers.  In  this  respect  it  fully  corresponds  to  the 
idea  of  the  Tecpan,  or  official  house,  among  the  Xahuatl. 
This  would  give  us,  for  Lyo-Baa,  three  types  of  buildings,  — 
the  mound  of  worship,  the  official  house,  and  the  common 
dwelling,  —  corresponding  to  the  Nahuatl  Teo-calli,  Tecpan, 
and  Calli.  At  Gui-y-Baa  we  have  the  first  and  last  kind 
clearly  defined,  and,  if  size  were  any  criterion,  we  might  seek 
for  the  Tecpan  about  H  III.  or  H  IV.  on  Plate  XXVI. 

The  confused  and  diffuse  tales  of  Burgoa,  who  visited  Mitla 
about  1644,  have  made  of  Ly6-Baa  a  sanctuary,  a  residence 
exclusively  of  priests,  and  an  official  burial-place.*  That  some 
of  the  buildings  were  made  for  purposes  of  worship  is  very  evi- 
dent ;  but  we  see  also  that  each  mound  has  in  connection  with 

1  Ilistoria,  etc.,  trat.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  170. 

'-^  Hist.  Eccleudstica  Indiana^  lib.  iv.  cap.  x.  pp.  395,  396. 

3  Afoftarrhia,  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxix.  p.  312. 

*  Gcoip'.  Dcscripcioiiy  vol.  ii.  cap.  liii.  fol.  25S-261. 
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it  structures  that  doubtlessly  served  the  purpose  of  dwell- 
ings, and  the  same  can  be  seen  at  Gui-y-Baa.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  of  looking  for  priestly  abodes  among  the  other 
edifices.  In  regard  to  interments,  none  have  as  yet  been 
found  in  any  of  the  excavations,  and  unless  the  basements 
formerly  contained  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  of  which  I  have 
met  with  no  tradition,  there  appears  to  me  very  slight  pros- 
pect of  -finding  any.  In  case,  however,  the  floors,  when 
opened,  should  disclose  human  bones,  it  would  simply  still 
further  confirm  the  suggestion  of  their  having  been  dwellings, 
provided  Herrera  is  reliably  informed.^ 

From  the  shape  and  size  of  the  single  apartments,  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  house  life  among  the  Tzapoteco  Indians 
was,  in  aboriginal  times,  different  from  what  it  is  now.  The 
long  and  narrow  halls  were  not  fit  for  daily  abodes,  and  seem 
only  to  have  been  used  as  shelters  at  night  and  during  bad 
weather,  or  as  retreats  for  women  and  children  in  case  of 
attack.  As  in  New  Mexico  and  at  Tezcuco,  the  sexes  slept  in 
separate  rooms  ;*  so  that  every  cluster  or  rectangle  of  houses 
could  accommodate  a  large  number.  The  cooking  as  well  as 
most  of  the  other  work  was  done  outside,  and  the  stores  were 
kept  either  in  the  basements  or  in  one  of  the  wings.  Here  we 
find  again,  therefore,  the  division  into  three  distinct  sections, 
characteristic  of  as  many  branches  of  daily  life  ;  —  the  dormi- 
tory (equivalent  to  the  Teopantzintli,  or  Sala,  of  the  Nahuatl, 
Ma-Ttsha-ayunash  of  the  Mije);  the  court,  used  as  kitchen 
(Tezcalli  of  the  Nahuatl,  and  the  Mije  Ma-(itz-mai) ;  and  the 
storeroom  (Concalli,  or  Zash,  of  the  latter  idiom). 

We  are  told  by  Herrera  that  the  Tzapoteco  were  organized 

'  Historia  Gentraly  etc.,  dec.  iii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xv.  p.  loi. 

'  Poniar,  Relacion  cU  Tezcoco^  MS.  Herrera,  Hist.  Generaly  dec.  iii.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xii.  p.  97  :  "  Adondc  los  Caciques  tenian  sus  palacios,  con  apartamientos 
para  las  mugeres." 
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by  kins,  localized  in  barrios  or  quarters,^  and  we  know  that 
they  had,  and  still  have  in  part,  communal  land-tenure.  The 
large  buildings,  therefore,  in  the  valley  of  Tlacolula,  imply  a 
communal  organization  and  a  clustering  for  shelter  by  sexes, 
differing  from  the  communal  life  of  the  Indian  in  other  re- 
gions only  by  the  exigencies  of  another  climate  and  of  varying 
natural  resources. 

Ad.  F.  BaSdelier. 

Highland,  III.,  February  9,  1882. 


^  I/ist.  General^  etc.,  dec.  iii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  100 :  "  Sacaban  para  la 
gucrra  la  gcnte  por  Barrios,  i  la  guiaban  los  capitanes.*'  This  is  of  the  Mixtecos, 
but  the  same  author  distinctly  states  (p.  100) :  "  Lo  sobredicho  es  quanto  al  Keino 
Misteco ;  queda  aoro  lo  que  toca  4  la  Provincia  dc  los  Qapotecos,  i  Cuioatecus, 
i  otros,  cuias  costumbres  casi  son  las  mismas  en  general,  i  en  todo  lo  demas.' 
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E.  D.  Cope ;  Dr.  D.  Jayne ;  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr. ;  ^ftie 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  ;  Johns  Hojjkins 
University;  Peabody  Institute;  United  States  Geogrf(i)hical 
and  Geological  Survey;  Department  of  the  Interior;. if r.  Jed. 
Hotchkiss ;  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Cordova  (Argentine  Repujblic). 

Permission  was  granted  to  Mr.  Henry  Phillipii;  Jr.,  to  have 
copies  made  of  Schultze's  Arawak  grammar  And  dictionary 
(MSS.  owned  by  the  Society),  for  the  use  i6f  Mr.  E.  F.  im 
Thurn,  of  Demerara,  British  Guiana. 

The  Special  Committee,  appointed  Mrfy  16  to  have  the 
paintings  owned  by  the  Society  cleaned  smd  put  in  good  order, 
was  ordered  to  ascertain  th^cost  of  phrotographing  the  same. 

The  following  new  members  wer^lected : 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  LL.D.,  Westminster,  London. 

E.  Burnett  Tylor,  LL.D.,  Musdlm  House,  Oxford. 

Wm.  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  PhilaJfelphia. 

N.  Archer  Eandolph,  M.D^rhiladelphia. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  D.D.,  p/ladelphia. 

Rev.  H.  Clay  TrumbullJD.D.,  Philadelphia. 

New  nominations,  Noy  1029, 1030,  were  read,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned. 


Cof/ection  of  Minutes  of  January  18, 

Professor  Cope  remarked  that  the  formation  which  forms  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Grande  a^Aiaredo,  Texas,  is  in  all  probability  the  Laramie.  It  con- 
tains at  that  po^t  a  thick  bed  of  pure  lignite.  Above  I^aredo,  on  both 
sides  of  the  rivy^,  an  excellent  lignite  is  mined.  The  wide  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  ayfar  as  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Mudre  is  probably  of 
Laramie  age/as  Dr.  C.  A.  White  rc[)orts  fossil  mollusca  of  that  age  from 
near  Lampitzas,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Wm.  Arthur  Schott  (U.  8. 
Mex.  BouAd.  Survey  I,  Geology,  p.  85)  first  observed  these  lignites,  and 
Mr.  Conrad  pointed  out  the  existence  of  Claiborne  Eocene  beds  in  the  same 
region  (loc.  cit.,  p.  141).  Professor  Cope  stated  that  the  Claiborne  beds 
rested  immediately  on  the  Laramie  at  Laredo. 
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Naiu  upon  the  Codix  Bamirtz,  wik  a  iwmtUlation  §f  the  jom.      Bjf  Bemrjf 


PkUUpB,  Jr. 

{Bead  before  the  AmsrieoM  Phao»aphie4a  Society,  Odaber  19,  /^^.) 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  raloAble  frmgmeoto  of  AotiqaitT  thmt  hms  sar- 
TiTed  the  bigoted  farj  of  the  Spaoish  eocleskstics  is  the  Codex  Ramirez*  a 
history  of  the  SfezScans  as  shown  forth  bj  their  hierogtjphical  and  sra- 
bolical  writings.  It  was  prepared  shortly  after  the  Cooqii&4  bj  the  orders 
and  for  the  use  ofSenor  Ramirez  de  Pnen  Leal,  BislB>p  of  Cnenca,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chancelleria,  to  be  osed  in  deciding  upon  questions  of  all  na- 
ture that  were  likely  to  arise  before  that  tribnnal.  He  caused  the  Axtec  sages 
and  priests  to  come  together  before  him,  and  to  agree  upon  an  explanatkNi 
of  the  characters  and  signs  in  which  the  law,  history  and  mythology  (^  the 
Mexicans  were  written.  As  an  aothentic  exposition  of  sa^  it  is  nnlqae 
and  of  the  greatest  ralue  to  students. 

Brinton  (Am.  Hero  Myths,  78),  ca|^it  "the  Biost  Tmluable  authority 
we  possess  ;"  Pinelo  (Vol.  II,  603),  rems  to  its  haTing  been  used  by  Her- 
rera ;  CbsTero  (Anales  del  Museo  Xadonal,  III,  It,  IA>),  "se  emuidera 
^  eotno  la  mejorJuenU,  aeaso  la  uniea  9erdmdermmsiUe  auUritada,  parm  c4mo- 
eerloi  heehoi  pasadoi  en  TenochiiUan,"  When  Bishop  Ramirez  returned  ^r 
Spain,  be  took  with  bim  this  MS.,  which  now  exists  in  Madrid  in  a  rotume 
of  twelve  leaves  folio  entitled  Libro  de  or0'p*ne$e¥4i  hMeo^  and  bears 
upon  it  various  memoranda  attesting  Its  authenticity. 

The  work  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand,  and  full  of  obscurities 
ariBing  partly  from  errors  in  transcription,  partly  from  the  use  of  anti- 
quated expressions,  and  a  most  involved  and  puerile  style,  and  partly  fh>m 
incorrect  and  vulgar  orthographies. 

In  the  following  translation  I  have  endeavored  to  reproduce  the  tim- 
plicity  and  meaning  of  the  original,  adding  copious  notes  of  explanation 
and  ajnjecture  wheKver  a  passage  seemed  to  demand  it. 

(NoTK.— 7*2  Is  pronounced  like  the  Maya  <7.*  Xllke  the  sound  of  th  In  English  ; 
t  between  two  '*  l"s  is  dropi>ed;  o  and  u  were  pronounced  almost  identical  {Mo- 
Una).    Anales  de  Museo  Nucional,  I,  vi,  242.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MEXICANS  AS  TOLD  BY  THEIR  PAINTINGS. 

COPTER   IST. 

Of  the  Creation  and  Beginning  of  the  World  and  of  the  Original  and  Supe- 
rior Deitiee. 

Through  symbols  and  writings  formerly  used,  through  the  traditions  of 

\       the  old  and  of  those  who  in  the  days  of  their  infidelity  were  priests  and 

\^  pontilfs.  and  through  the  narrations  A  the  lords  and  chief  men  to  whom 

tliey  were  accustomed  to  teach  the  law  and  educate  in  their  temples  in 

order  to  render  them  learned,  brought  together  before  me  with  their  books 

and  hieroglyphics,  which  according  to  what  is  demonstrated  are  believed 
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Cbalco,  huwever,  IB  lucorreoUy  repreientul, 
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to  be  of  ancient  origin,  many  of  them  anointed  with  human  blood,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  originally  one  god  named  Tonaeatecli,^  who  took  for 
wife  Tonaeaqiguath  or  as  she  is  sometjmes  called  Caehequacalt,  who  created 
themselves,  and  were  perpetual  inhabitants  of  the  thirteenth  heaven ; 
of  whose  creation  and  beginning  likewise  there  is  nothing  known 
except  the  fact  that  it  also  originated  in  the  thirteenth  heaven.  Of  this 
^bd  and  goddess  were  engendered  four  sons,  the  eldest  was  called  Ttadau 
qtuteetzatlipuea,^  whom  the  peoples  of  QuazoQingo  and  Tascala  reverenced 
as  their  chief  divinity  under  the  name  of  Camaxtle,^  and  who  was  said  to 
have  been  born  of  a  ruddy  color  all  over.  They  had  a  second  son  nametd 
Tayanque  Uzcatlipuca  ;  he  who  was  the  greatest  and  the  worst,  who  over- 
powered and  bore  sway  over  the  other  three,  because  he  was  born  in  tbe 
middle  of  all  {jnar^io  en  medio  de  todoa)  ;  he  was  totally  black  at  birth.  Tbe 
third  was  called  Queqiileoatl,*  and  for  another  name  Taguelicafl.  To  the 
fourth  and  tbe  smallest  they  gave  the  appellation  of  OmiUdU,^  and  Ma- 
quezcoatl,  whom  tbe  Mexicans  termed  VchUobi,  because  he  was  left-handed, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  their  chief  deity,  because  in  the  land  from  whenoe 
they  came,  he  was  so  considered,  and  was  more  especially  the  god  of  war- 
fare than  were  the  other  divinities.  Of  these  four  sons  of  TonacaUcH  and 
Tonacaqigulatl  (sic),  Teecatlipuea  was  the  one  who  knew  all  thoughts,  and 
was  in  all  places  and  read  all  hearts,  for  which  he  was  called  Moyocoya,* 
which  is  to  say  "the  all-powerful,"  according  to  which  idea  he  is  repre- 
sented inpaintingonlyas  the  air,  by  which  name  he  is  not  commonly  known. 
Vchilobit''  the  younger  brother,  and  god  of  the  Mexicans,  was  born  without 
flesh  (naeid  $in  carne),  but  only  bones,  in  which  condition  he  lived  six 
hundred  years,  during  which  period  of  time  the  gods  did  nothing  what- 
ever, the  father  as  well  as  the  sons,  and  in  their  representation  there  is  np 
account  taken  of  these  six  hundred  years,  counting  them  as  they  do  from 
twenty  to  twenty,  according  to  the  sign  which  he  holds,  which  stands  for 
twenty.  These  gods  were  known  by  these  and  many  other  names,  accord- 
ing to  how  their  attributes  are  understood,  for  each  community  called  them 
differently  by  reason  of  their  dialects,  and  so  they  were  given  diverse 
appellations. 

Chaptrr  2d. 

Of  ?iow  the  World  was  created  and  by  whom. 

When  the  six  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  the  four  brethren-gods, 
the  sons  of  Tonacatecli,  had  passed  away,  they  all  four  came  together,  and 
said  that  it  was  good  that  they  should  arrange  what  they  had  to  do,  and  the 
la^  they  were  to  be  governed  by,  and  they  all  committed  to  Quetalcoatl  and 
Vchilobif  the  performance  of  this  task,  in  pursuance  of  which  they  created, 
under  the  orders  and  judgment  of  the  others,  the  Are,  and  this  being  done 
they  made  the  half-sun,  which,  on  account  of  not  being  entire,  gave  not 
much  but  only  a  slender  light.  Presently  they  created  a  man  and  a  woman  ; 
the  man  they  called  Vxumuco,  and  the  woman  Qipastonal,^  and  to  them 
they  gave  command  that  they  should  till  the  ground,  and  that  the  woman 
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should  spin  and  weave,  and  that  of  them  should  be  born  the  Ma<^eguaU$, 
and  that  they  should  find  no  pleasure,  but  should  always  be  obliged  to 
work  ;  to  the  woman  the  gods  gave  certain  grains  of  mait,*  so  that  with 
them  she  should  work  cures,  and  should  use  divination  and  witchcraft,  and 
so  it  is  the  custom  of  women  to  do  to  this  very  day.    Then  they  created 
the  days  which  they  divided  into  montlis,  giving  to  each  month  twenty 
days,  of  which  they  had  eighteen,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  days  in 
the  year,  of  which  will  be  spoken  subsequently.    Then  they  created 
MiUUlaUeclet  and  Michiteeat^iglat,  husband  and  wife,    and    these  were 
the  gods  of  the  lower   regions  (inJUmo),  in  which  they  were  placed ; 
then  the  gods  created  the  heavens  below  the  thirteenth,  and  then  they 
made  the  water  and  created  in  it  a  great  fish  similar  to  an  alligator 
which    they  named  Qipaqlit  and   from  this  fish  they  made  the  earth 
as  shall  be  told ;  and  to  create  the  god  and  goddess  of  water,  all  the 
four   divinities  joined  themselves  together,  and  made  TloloeateeU,^  w[k& 
his  wife  OhaUhiutlique,^^  whom  they  assigned  to  be  the  gods  of  water, 
to  whom  they  betook  themselves  in  prayer  whenever  it  was  needful. 
Of  this  god  of  water  it  was  said  that  he  had  his  dwelling  of  four  apart- 
ments, in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  large  courtyard,  where  stood  four 
large  earthen  pans  full  of  water.  In  one  of  these  pans  the  water  was  excel- 
lent, and  from  it  the  rain  fell  which  nourished  all  manner  of  com  and 
seeds  and  grain,  and  which  ripened  things  ifi  good  season  ;  from  the 
second  rained  bad  water  from  which  fell  cobwebs  on  the  crops,   and 
blight  and  mildew  ensued ;  from  another  fell  ice  and  sleet ;  when  from 
the  fourth  rain  fell  nothing  matured  or  dried.     This  god  of  rain  water 
created  many  servants,  small  of  body,  who  were  in  the  rooms  of  the 
aforesaid  house,  and  they  held  money  boxes,"  in   which   they  caught 
the  water  from  the  great  earthen  pans,  and  various  rods  in  the  other  hand  ; 
and  when  the  god  of  water  sent  them  to  irrigate  any  especial  places,  they 
started  ofi  with  their  boxes  and  sticks,  and  let  fall  the  water  where  they 
were  directed,  and  when  it  thunders  the  noise  is  caused  by  their  striking 
the  boxes  with  their  rods,  and  when  it  lightens  it  comes  from  within  these 
boxes.  It  is  eighty  years  since  Senorde  Chalco  wished  to  sacrifice  to  these 
servants  of  the  gods  of  water  one  of  his  hunchbacks  "  and  took  him  to  the 
Volcano,  a  very  high  mountain  always  covered  with  snow,  fifteen  leagues 
distant  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  placed  the  humpback  inside  of  a 
cave  of  which  the    entrance    was    closed    up,   and   from  lack   of  food 
he  became  drowsy,  and  was  carried  to  where  he  could  see  the  aforesaid 
palace  and  the  manner  of  life  of  the  deity  ;  sometime  later  the  servants  of 
Sefior  de  Chalco  came  to  look  for  him  to  see  if  he  were  dead,  but  finding 
him  living,  took  him  home  where  he  told  what  he  had  seen  ;  in  this  very 
year  the  people  of  Chalco  were  subdued  by  the  Mexicans,  and  became  en- 
slaved, and  it  was  said  that  this  had  been  the  signal  for  their  loss  as  it  took 
place.     Afterwards  all  the  four  gods,  being  united  in  work,  they  created 
from  the  fish  CipacuatW*  the  earth,  which  they  called  TlalUeU,^^  Aud  repre- 
sent as  the  god  of  the  earth,  extended  over  a  fish  as  having  been  made  of  it. 
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Chapter  3d. 

Of  the  Creation  of  the  Sun,  and  ?u>u)  many  Sum  there  Tiaee  been,  and  how 
long  each  one  lasted,  and  how  the  MaceguaUs  ate  in  the  time  of  each  Sun, 
and  of  th^  Oiants  in  those  Days, 

All  the  aforesaid  was  made,  and  created  without  any  account  being 
taken  of  the  year,  except  that  it  was  all  in  one,  and  without  any  difference 
ot  time,  and  it  is  narrated  that  of  the  first  man  and  woman  who  did  as  has 
been  already  said,  about  the  time  when  these  things  began  to  be  per- 
formed, there  was  bom  a  son  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of  PUcetedi, 
and  ias  there  was  lacking  some  woman  for  him  to  marry,  the  gods  made  of 
the  hairs  of  Suehique^ar,^*  a  woman  with  whom  his  first  marriage  took 
place.  When  this  was  done  all  the  four  deities  took  notice  that  the  half 
sun  which  they  had  created  gave  but  very  little  light,  so  they  resolved  to 
make  another  half  sun,  so  that  it  should  illumine  the  whole  earth.  When 
TezeaiUpuea  saw  this  he  became  himself  a  sun  in  order  to  give  light,  as  we 
represent  him  in  painting,  and  they  say  that  what  we  see  is  only  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  and  not  the  sun  himself,  because  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning, 
traverses  till  midday,  and  then  returns  to  the  east  in  order  to  start  again 
next  day,  and  that  which  is  visible  from  noon  till  sunset  is  its  brightness, 
and  not  the  sun  itself,  and  that  at  night  it  neither  shows  itself  nor  has 
motion.  So  from  being  a  god  TezcaUipuca  made  himself  a  sun,  and  then 
all  the  other  deities  created  giants,  who  were  very  large  men,  and  of  such 
extreme  strength  that  they  could  tear  up  trees  with  their  hands,  and  they 
lived  on  the  acorns  of  evergreen  oak  trees,  and  nothing  else.^^  This  state 
of  affairs  lasted  as  long  as  this  sun  did,  which  was  thirteen  times  fifty-two 
years,  which  make  676  years. 

Chafteb  4th. 

Of  the  manner  which  they  have  of  reckoning.  '* 

And  since  they  commence  to  count  time  from  this  first  sun,  and  their 
reckoning  runs  on  from  it  continuously,  leaving  behind  the  600  years,  the 
period  of  the  birth  of  the  gods,  and  while  Vc?iilobus  was  in  his  bones,  and 
without  flesh,  as  has  been  narrated,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  tell  the  manner 
and  order  in  which  they  reckon  their  year,  and  this  is  it.  As  has  been 
already  said,  each  year  contains  360  days,  and  18  months,  each  month  of 
20  days ;  and  of  how  they  use  up  5  days  in  festivals,  which  became  fixed, 
we  shall  speak  later  in  our  chapters  touching  on  the  feasts  and  their  cele- 
brations. Holding  the  year  as  has  been  said  they  correct  from  four 
to  four,  and  neither  in  their  language  nor  in  their  paintings,  take  any  ac- 
count of  more  than  four  years.  The  first  they  call  tectapatl,  and  paint  it 
as  a  stone  or  flint  with  which  they  cut  open  the  body  in  order  to  draw  out 
the  heart ;  the  second,  cah,  which  they  represent  as  a  house,  for  by  this 
name  they  call  a  house  ;  the  third,  tochUi,  whom  they  paint  with  a  raboit's 
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tli«7  iKtd  rmehed  that  lUtj-two,  mad  lo  oa  inim  i6j-two  to  Sftj-tvo 

Ir/rsll  tla»e. 

Redtralng  to  tkc  giftoto  who  were  emlcd  ai  Che  tisM  wboi  7c 
WMtlMrMQ,  ItkMidtlMt  wlieolieeeMedtobetheau,tke7aIl 
ftod  ilfew  made  Ml  end  to  tbem  aad  ate  tlieai  ap^  so  tkat  ao  one 
aad  tbete  Uisen  were  ereated  In  tliii  fiuhioa ;  tkat  after  tkkteea 
iftj'two  jeari  bad  pefsed  4^«^^i26Mitf  becaoie  t]ie  sua,  aad  Taem^tifmem 
CfMkM  Ut  tie  ft,  becAQM  he  ipire  bhn  a  blow  with  a  great  stick,  aad  thiew 
him  oT^r  \nu>  th^  wat^r,  and  there  he  was  metaiaorpboscd  into  a  tiger,  aad 
iMtj^  forth  iUerif'jfi  to  n\%y  the  gianU  ;  and  this  appeared  in  the  hearens, 
for  it  U  iMiid  that  the  ur«<i  Tfyijor  came  down  to  the  water  beimase  he  b  TVz- 
r^Ulijfiif/i,  and  was  on  high  in  memory  of  him. 

In  i\ii.'^4-  craH  th^;  Mar^f,'g^aleH  ate  the  nuts  of  the  pine  trees  and  nothing 
elvr,  whir;h  lanted  while  Qufrfilrontl  was  the  son,  daring  thirteen  times 
flffy-two  yearn,  which  wasOTG  yean?,  which  being  come  to  an  end  TezcatH- 
fvirji,  on  ar^rount  of  being  a  god  did  the  same  actions  as  his  other  brothers, 
an 'I  h^'n^e  was  made  a  tiger,  and  gave  a  kick  in  the  breech  to  Qnft^alcoatL 
.  whi'h  uir<*,f'X  him  and  flniKhed  his  term  of  being  the  sun  ;  and  then  a  terri- 
h\*:  win^l  artrt^-,  which  carried  away  all  the  Macegoales.  except  a  few  who 
rtuimlufA  HiiHfK;ndod  in  the  air.  and  the  rest  turned  into  apes  and  mon- 
k'ryn  ;  then  TlnUtraUrli,  the  go<l  of  the  lower  regions,  became  the  sun,  and 
reinain^'d  ho  seven  timoH  fifty  two  years,  which  are  364  years.  In  which 
time  I  he  MjicegualoH  had  nothing  to  eat,  but  at^it^iutU,  which  is  a  species  of 
se^r'l  of  a  grain  which  is  born  in  the  water.  When  these  years  were  over, 
(Imr'drontl  fienldown  a  rain  of  fire  from  heaven,  and  deprived  AUalocaUcli 
of  bring  the  Hiiri,  and  made  his  wife  Chalchiutliq\u,  the  sun  in  his  place, 
wlio  reiiiiilned  so  nix  timen  fiffy  two  years,  which  are  312  years,  and  during 
that  tirn^-  the  MaregiialeH  ate  only  a  seed  of  a  grain  like  maize  named  ein- 
trororopL^*  Anrl  ho  frofn  the  birth  of  the  gods  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  sun 
according  to  the  count  were  200C)  and  000  and  20  and  8  years. 
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Chapter  6tei. 

Of  the  Dduge,  and  qf  the  Fall  from  Heaven  and  of  the  Restoration, 

In  the  last  year  of  the  sun  Ohalehiutlique,  as  has  been  told,  it  rained  so 
much  water  and  so  great  an  abundance  thereof  that  the  hearens  them- 
selres  fell,  and  the  waters  carried  away  all  the  Muceguales  that  were,  and 
from  them  were  made  all  manner  of  the  fishes  that  exist  at  the  present 
day ;  and  so  there  ceased  to  be  any  more  Maceguales,  and  the  hearen 
itself  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  it  had  fallen  upon  the  earth.*®  And  when 
the  four  gods  had  seen  that  the  hearen  had  fallen  on  the  earth,  which  took 
place  in  the  first  year  of  the  four  after  the  sun  had  ended,  and  the  rain  had 
fallen,  which  was  the  year  toehUi^  they  ordained  that  all  the  four  should 
make  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  four  roads  by  which  to  enter  it  in 
order  to  raise  the  heaven,  to  assist  in  which  task  they  created  four  men  ; 
one  they  called  Cotemuc,  another  Tzcoaclt,  another,  Tzinali,  and  the  fourth 
Tenesuehi,  These  four  men  having  been  created,  the  two  gods,  Tezeatlipuea 
and  QM^aUoatl,  then  formed  themselves  into  enormous  trees, *^  Tezeatlipuea 
becoming  the  one  known  as  Tazcaquavilt,  meaning  the  tree  of  the  mirror, 
and  Qui<;aleoatl,  the  Que<;ilhueiueh,  and  gods  and  men  and  trees  together 
raised  on  high  the  heaven  and  the  stars,  just  as  they  are  to-day,  and  as  a 
recompense  for  having  raised  them,  Tonaeatecli,  the  father,  made  them 
lords  of  the  heaven  and  the  stars  ;  and  when  the  heaven  was  raised,  Tezeai- 
lipuea  and  Quiqaleoatl  walked  through  it,  and  made  the  road  which  we 
now  see  there,  and  met  in  it,  and  remained  there  in  it,  and  held  their 
abode  there. 

Chapter  6th. 

Whai  happened  after  the  Raising  of  the  Heaven  and  Stars, 

After  that  the  heaven  was  lifted  up,  the  gods  renewed  life  to  the  earth 
which  had  expired  when  the  heaven  fell  upon  it,  and  in  the  second 
year  after  the  deluge  which  was  aealt»  Tezeatlipuea  altered  his  name,  and 
changed  himself  into  Mixeontl,^  which  means  viper  of  snow,  and  for  this 
reason  he  is  painted  among  the  gods  a  viper.  In  this  year  he  desired  to  feast 
the  gods,  and  for  this  purpose  drew  a  light  from  the  rods  whence  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  it,  and  hence  the  origin  of  drawing  fire  from  fiint, 
which  are  rods  that  have  a  heart.  The  fire  being  once  drawn,  it  was  the 
festival  of  making  many  and  large  fiames. 

From  this  second  year  in  which  fire  came  forth  until  the  sixth,  nothing 
happened  noteworthy,  except  that  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  deluge  Qinteul 
was  born,  son  of  Picenticli,  eldest  son  of  the  first  man,  who,  because  he  was 
a  god  and  his  wife  a  goddess,  being  made  of  the  hairs  of  the  goddess  mother, 
could  not  die  ;  two  years  later,  which  was  the  eighth  year  after  the  deluge, 
the  gods  created  the  MaceguaXes,  just  as  they  had  formerly  existed,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  any  other  event  till  this  cycle  of  thirteen  years  was  ac- 
complished. In  the  first  year  of  the  second  cycle  of  thirteen  years  there- 
after all  the  four  gods  came  together  and  said  that  the  earth  had  no  light 
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"but  was  in  darkness,  there  being  nothing  else  to  give  any  light  save  the 
fires,  so  they  created  a  sun  to  illuminate  the  earth,  and  this  sun  should  eat 
hearts  and  drink  blood  ;  so  to  feed  it  they  were  obliged  to  carry  on  con- 
tinual  warfare  to  obtain  for  it  blood  and  hearts.  And  since  it  was  the  will 
of  all  the  gods  that  it  should  be  so.  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  cycle  of 
thirteen,  which  was  the  fourteenth  after  the  deluge,  they  made  a  war 
which  lasted  two  years  till  it  was  finished  ;  again  in  three  years  they  made 
war,  in  which  time  TezeaUiptiMi  created  400  men  and  five  women,  so  as  to 
have  some  people  for  the  sun  to  eat,"  these  men  lived  only  four  years  after 
which  the  women  were  the  sole  survivors.  In  the  decennial  year  of  this 
second  thirteenth  it  is  said  that  Snehiqiear,  first  wife  of  PiqiqiutecU,  son  of 
the  first  man,  died  in  the  war,  being  the  first  woman  to  expire  in  warfieire, 
and  much  the  next  powerful  of  all  women,  so  many  as  died  in  war. 

Chapter  7th. 

How  the  Sun  was  made  and  w?iai  took  plaice  afterwards. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  second  cycle  of  thirteen,  which  is  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  after  the  deluge,  we  have  seen  how  the  gods  agreed  to 
make  the  sun,  and  how  they  made  war  in  order  to  give  it  something  to 
eat,  Quiqalcoatl  wanted  to  make  his  son  the  sun,  of  whom  he  was  the  father 
but  who  had  no  mother,  and  at  the  same  time  talocatecli,  the  god  of  water, 
made  to  himself  a  son  by  ChalchiiUli,*  his  wife,  which  is  the  moon, 
eating  nothing  until  (here  there  is  a  laeuna  in  the  original),  and  they 
drew  blood  from  their  ears,"  and  with  this  they  fasted,  and  they  drew  blood 
from  their  ears,  and  their  body  in  their  prayers  and  sacrifices  ;  and  this  being 
done  Quiqalcoatl  took  his  son  and  heated  him  red  hot  in  a  great  fire,  from 
whence  he  issued  as  a  sun  to  illumine  the  earth  ;  and  after  the  fire  died  out, 
Talocatecli,'^  came  and  threw  his  own  son  in  the  cinders  from  whence  he 
issued  forth  as  the  moon,  for  which  reason  he  appears  ashy  colored  and 
obscure.  In  the  last  year  of  this  thirteen,  the  sun  began  to  give  his  light, 
for  before  that  time  it  had  always  been  night,  and  the  moon  began  to  run 
after  the  sun,  and  never  to  catch  up  with  him,  and  they  traversed  the  air 
perpetually  without  ever  arriving  at  the  heavens. 

Chapter  8th. 

Of  what  happened  after  the  Sun  and  Moon  were  made. 

One  year  after  the  sun  was  made,  which  was  the  first  of  the  third  thirteen 
after  tlie  deluge,  Camasale,  one  of  the  four  gods,  went  to  the  eighth  heaven, 
and  created  four  men  and  one  woman  for  a  daughter,  so  that  they  should  go 
to  war,  that  there  should  be  hearts  for  the  sun  and  blood  forit  to  drink  ;  and 
being  made  they  fell  into  the  water,  and  then  returned  to  heaven,  and  as 
they  fell  and  there  ensued  no  war,  the  next  year,  which  was  the  second  of 
the  third  thirteen,  the  same  Camasale,  or  as  he  is  sometimes  called  Mixc-oatl, 
took  a  rod  and  struck  with  it  on  a  rock  from  which  sallied  forth  forty  Chi- 

•See  Note  12. 
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ekimsetu^^  and  this  thej  my  was  tlie  beginning  of  tbe  CTfetoKoat,  wliid» 
we  call  (komi§,  whidi  in  the  language  of  Spain  signifies  mo«intaineerB»  and 
these,  as  we  shall  nanate  hereafter,  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  coontiy  be- 
fore the  Mexicans  came  to  oonqaer,  and  to  dwell  there  ;  and  in  the  eleren 
yeais  following  of  this  third  thirteen.  Camasale*'  did  penance,  taking  the 
thorns  of  the  maguey  and  drawing  blood  from  his  tongue  and  ears,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  the  cnstom  to  draw  blood  from  soch  places  with  the  thorns 
whenerer  thej  supplicate  the  gods.  He  did  this  penance  so  that  his 
foar  sons  and  daughter  that  he  had  created  in  the  eighth  hearen 
should  descend  and  slay  the  Chiehimecoi,  so  that  the  sun  should  hare 
hearts  to  eat ;  and  in  the  elerenth  year  of  the  third  thirteenth,  down  came 
the  four  sons  and  the  daughter,  and  placed  themselyes  in  some  trees 
whence  they  fed  eagles ;  and  now  it  was  that  the  Oama$aU  inrented  the 
wine  of  the  maguey  and  other  kinds  of  wines  in  which  the  CkiekimMcat 
busied  themselres,  and  knew  nothing  better  than  drunkenness  ;  and  being 
in  the  trees  the  sons  of  Camamle,  they  were  seen  by  the  CMekimseoM,  who 
went  to  them,  so  they  descended  from  the  trees,  and  slew  all  the  ChUMi- 
nue€U,  only  three  escaping ;  one  was  called  Ximbel^  another  MimiehU,  and 
tbe  third  was  the  Gama$aU,  the  god  who  had  created  them,  and  who 
transformed  himself  into  a  Chiekimeca,  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  fourth 
thirteen  after  the  deluge  there  was  a  great  noise  in  tbe  heaven  from 
whence  there  fell  a  deer  with  two  heads,  and  Camasale  caused  it 
to  be  caught,  and  ordered  the  men  who  then  inhabited  Cuiilalaoaeu, 
three  leagues  distant  from  Mexico,  that  they  should  capture  that  deer  and 
regard  it  as  a  god,  snd  they  did  so,  and  they  gave  it  for  four  years  to  eat 
of  rabbits  and  vipers  and  butterflies ;  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  tbe  fourth 
thirteen  OamasaU  had  a  war  with  some  of  his  adjoining  neighbors,  and 
in  order  to  conquer  them  he  took  tbe  aforesaid  stag  and  carrying  it  to  them 
overcame  them  ;  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  fifth  thirteen  did  this 
same  god  Cama$aU  celebrate  a  festival  in  heaven,  making  many  fires  ;  and 
until  there  was  completed  the  fifth  thirteen  afler  the  deluge  did  Canuuale 
keep  on  continuously  making  war,  and  with  it  he  gave  nutriment  to  the 
sun. 

They  say,  and  the  paintings  likewise  show  it,  that  in  the  first  year  of 
the  sixth  thirteen  the  ChicKimeccu  waged  war  against  Camasale,  and  took 
away  his  deer,  through  which  he  was  enabled  to  be  victorious ;  and  tbe 
reason  why  he  lost  it  was  that  while  wanderiog  about  the  field  he  fell  in 
with  a  female  relation  of  Tezeatlipuca,  a  descendant  of  the  five  women  whom 
he  had  made  at  the  time  when  he  created  the  400  men  which  latter  died, 
but  the  females  remained  alive,  and  this  one  was  descended  from  them, 
and  bore  a  son  who  was  known  as  Ceacall  ;^  and  in  this  thirteen  they  rep- 
resent that  afterwards  when  (^eac<Ut  (sic)  was  a  youth  he  did  seven  years  of 
penance,  wandering  alone  through  the  mountains,  and  drawing  blood 
from  himself  that  the  gods  might  make  him  a  mighty  warrior.  And  in  the 
sixth  thirteen  after  the  deluge  began,  this  QeacdU  to  wage  war,  and  he  was 
the  first  lord  of  Tula  whose  inhabitants  chose  him  for  their  chief  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  valor.  This  i^eaedU  lived  until  the  second  year  of  the  ninth 
thirteen,  being  lord  of  Tula,  and  four  years  before  that  time  he  built  a  very , 
large  temple  in  Tula,  and  when  he  had  done  it  there  came  to  him  TezeaiU- 
puca,  who  told  him,  that  towards  Hondwra$,  in  a  place  which  Is  now 
called  TlapaUa,  there  w.^s  a  house  built  for  him,  and  that  there  he  should 
betake  himself  and  breathe  his  last,  for  that  he  must  go  away  from  Tala,^ 
in  which  town  (^eaeaU  was  reverenced  as  a  god ;  to  what  lezcaUipuca 
said  to  him,  he  replied  that  the  heavens  and  the  stars  had  told  him  that 
it  was  his  fate  to  leave  there  within  four  years.  And  so  when  these  fbur 
years  were  completed,  he  departed  and  took  with  him  all  the  Mdeegtiale$  of 
Tola,  and  left  them  at  the  city  of  Chulula,  whence  are  descended  all  its 
inhabitants,  and  others  he  left  in  the  province  of  OtizccUan,  whence  de- 
scends the  present  population  of  that  place,  and  in  the  very  same  manner 
he  left  behind  him  in  (^dmpoal  others  who  settled  there,  and  he  proceeded 
on  his  journey  till  he  reached  TXapala  (sic),  and  on  the  very  day  in  which 
he  arrived  there  he  (ell  ill  and  on  the  day  following  he  died.  Then  Tula 
remained  depopulated,  and  without  a  lord  nine  years. 

Chaftbb  9th. 

Of  the  beginning  and  coming  of  the  Mexicans  to  this  New  Spain. 

It  is  said  that  after  the  completion  of  ten  thirteens  after  the  deluge,  which 
are  130  years,  the  Mexicans  were  settled  in  a  community  named  Azda  to 
the  west  of  the  New  Spain  slightly  trending  toward  the  North,  which  was 
very  mach  populated,  and  in  whose  centre  stood  a  mountain  whence  issued 
a  fountain  which  became  a  river,  like  Chapultepequ^  is  in  Mexico,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  this  river  was  another  settlement,  and  a  very  large  one, 
named  Cabiacan ^^  and  since  their  computation  begins  with  the  first  year 
of  their  emigration,  so  from  now  on  for  the  future  we  shall  reckon  time 
starting  from  the  year  in  which  this  Mexican  agreed  to  sally  out  to  find 
new  lands  that  they  might  conquer,  and  for  that  reason  they  chose 
three  war  chiefs  or  captains,  one  they  named  Xinqi,  another  Tec- 
parj,  and  the  tliird  Coantlique,  and  with  these  three  started  off  many 
Mexicans  (the  paintings  do  not  set  out  their  number),  and  they  carried 
with  tliein  the  fii^ure  and  manner  of  constructing  their  temples,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  erect  them  to  Vchilobi  wherever  he  should  come.  So  they  took 
tiieir  adieu  of  the  temple  they  had  in  Azcla,^'^  and  began  their  journey, 
for  which  reason  the  painting  representing  their  expedition,  makes  its  be- 
ginning with  the  temple. 

Chapter  10th. 

How  they  Departed,  the  People  of  Guluacan,  and  what  Peoples  went  with 

tfiem,  and  hovo  theij  were  named. 

As  has  been  already  narrated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  they  represent 
the  City  of  Culuacafi,  a  very  large  oily  with  many  populous  places  around 
it  filled  with  people,  on  the  account  of  which  the  inhabitants  determined 
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to  seek  a  country  to  settle  in,  and  being  united  they  took  for  captain  and 
war-chief  one  named  TnquaUlatlanq at,  and  they  took  the  names  of  the 
old  towns  and  places  they  had  left,  and  gave  them  to  new  ones  in  the 
country  to  which  they  immigrated.  It  is  said  that  the  following  people 
went  with  them,  and  each  one  took  its  own  god  which  it  worshiped,  and 
the  manner  of  its  own  temple,  for  in  each  one  the  service  was  different, 
and  no  one  was  identical  with  another,  for  which  reason  they  are  painted 
dissimilar ;  and  so  there  went  forth  with  them  those  of  Ctduacan,  which 
was  the  principal  city,  and  was  placed  in  the  new  settlement  distant  two 
leagues  from  the  one  whence  they  populated  it  as  they  came,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  in  the  hereafter.  They  took  their  gods,  named  (^inteul, 
son  of  Pin<^eUelif  Suchimulec^  went  with  them,  taking  his  god  named  QtM- 
lateU,  who  was  the  stag  of  Mixcoa0^  as  has  been  told  ;  Atitlalabdea, 
went  forth  with  his  god  Amimidi,  which  was  a  rod  ofMixcoatl  whom  they 
reverenced  as  a  god,  and  carried  that  rod  in  memory  of  him  ;  Mwquiqite, 
went  forth  with  Qat<;alcoaU  as  his  god  ;  OhcUcc^  went  forth  with  Tezeatlu 
puea  napatedi  for  his  god.  The  people  went  forth  of  Tacuba,  and  Culti- 
can  and  Ascapuzalco,  which  was  called  Tenpanee€u,^  and  these  took  as  their 
god  Oeotecli,  which  is  fire,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sume in  the  fire  all  whom  they  capture  in  war.  These  people,  say  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  no  more  sallied  forth,  although  those  of  Tazcueo^''f  and  Tascala 
and  Gu£jo<iiago  boast  and  vaunt  themselves  that  they  too  came  when  the 
others  came  from  Mexico,  and  are  also  of  that  land.  All  these  people  with 
their  gods  set  out  in  this  first  year,  which  was  Uepalt,  and  there  went 
forth  of  them  forty  bands. 

Chapter  11th. 

Of  the  Road  they  journeyed  and  of  the  Plaeee  they  teent,  and  of  the  THme 

they  tarried  in  e«ich  Ptac-e  where  they  were. 

All  having  departed  they  came  to  two  lofty  mountains,  in  whose  midst 
they  encamped  and  remained  there  two  years,  and  as  the  days  are  not 
painted  that  they  occupied  in  reaching  this  spot,  nothing  appears  more 
clearly  than  that  up  to  the  time  of  their  resting  in  these  sierras  they 
reckon  one  year,  and  two  years  they  spent  there  sowing  what  they  had  to 
eat  and  carry  off  with  them,  and  here  they  erected  their  first  temple  to 
VehHobo,  according  as  they  had  done  in  that  city. 

These  two  mountains  stood  opposite  each  other,  and  their  habitation  was 
in  their  middle. 

After  three  years  had  passed  since  their  departure  from  Astla  (sic),  from 
when  the  Mexicans  came  forth,  as  has  been  told,  they  left  the  place  or  site 
of  the  two  hills  where  they  had  remained  two  years,  after  having  built  a 
temple  to  Uchilogos  {sic),  as  has  been  said,  and  came  to  a  valley  where 
there  were  many  great  trees,  which  they  named  Quausticaca,^  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  many  pine  trees  that  were  there,  and  there  they  stayed  a 
year,  which  completed  the  four  years  since  they  had  left  their  homes. 
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Thence  they  traveled  onward  till  they  came  to  a  place  which  they  named 
OhicomuQEtoqae,^  and  they  settled  there  and  remained  nine  years,  and 
so  here  they  completed  the  thirteen  years  from  the  time  of  their  departure, 
and  when  they  left  there  they  laid  the  place  waste  ;  and  there  was  bom 
in  this  place,  Tlacuxquin,  and  Man^amoyagucU  and  Minaqueciguatle,  who 
were  the  two  males,  and  one  woman,  their  chief  personages,  and  here 
was  accomplished  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  exodus,  and  they  began 
to  reckon  the  second  thirteen. 

When  they  had  departed  from  Chicomuztoqtu  (sie),  they  came  to  a  plain, 
which  is  the  spot  where  at  the  time  dwelt  the  Chichinuetui,  whose  home 
was  in  front  of  Panuco,  and  here  they  remained  three  years,  and  to  this 
▼alley  they  gave  the  name  of  OucUlieanuU,  At  the  end  of  the  three  years 
they  went  forth  and  came  to  a  ranche  which  they  called  MatlauoMla, 
where  they  dwelt  three  years,  and  erected  a  temple  to  VchUogon,  thence 
they  came  to  another  ranche,  named  by  them  near  the  one  where  the 
Otomies  li^ed,  the  indigines  of  the  land  ;  and  here  they  rested  five  years, 
and  erected  another  temple  to  VehHogos,  and  here  was  fulfilled  eleven 
years  of  the  second  thirteen  since  their  departure. 

From  this  sojourning  place  they  came  to  a  mountain  opposite  Tula  named 
Ooatebeque,^  and  when  they  came  the  M(j^egu€Ue$  held  in  great  veneration 
the  mantas  of  the  five  women  whom  Teze€Ulipitca  made,  and  who  died  the 
day  the  sun  was  created,  as  has  been  said,  and  from  these  mantas  the  afore- 
said five  women  came  again  to  life,  and  wandered  in  this  mountain,  doing 
penance,  drawing  blood  from  their  tongues  and  ears ;  and  when  four 
years  of  their  penance  had  passed  by,  one  named  Qantliqu^  who  was  a 
virgin,  took  a  small  quantity  of  white  feathers  and  placed  them  in  her 
bosom,  from  which  she  conceived  without  having  known  man,  and  there 
was  born  of  her  Vchilogos,  for  a  new  birth,  in  addition  to  his  other  nativi- 
ties, for  he  was  a  god  all  powerful,  and  could  do  whatever  he  wished. 

And  here  came  agiiin  to  liie  the  400  men  whom  TezcatUpuca  created,  and 
who  died  before  the  sun  was  made,  and  when  they  saw  the  woman  was 
pregnant,  they  sought  to  burn  her,  but  Vchilogos  was  born  of  her  fully 
armed,  and  slew  the  whole  of  the  400  men  ;  and  this  the  feast  of  his  na- 
tivity and  the  slaughter  of  the  400  men  they  celebrate  every  year,  as  will 
be  narnited  in  the  chapter  relating  to  their  festivals  ;  and  before  the  feast 
there  is  a  great  general  fast  who  shall  participate,  lasting  eighty  days, 
during  which  they  only  eat  once  a  day  ;  and  these  400  men  whom  VchUo- 
go8  slew,  the  inhabitants  of  *«he  province  of  Cuzco*^  burnt  up  and  took  for 
their  gods,  and  reverence  them  as  such  down  to  the  present  day,  and  in 
this  way  they  celebrated  for  the  first  time  the  festival  of  the  birth  of  Vchilo- 
gos and  the  massacre  of  the  400  men  by  him. 

When  thirty-three  years  had  elapsed  since  their  departure  from  their 

home,  they  went  forth  from  Coatebeque  and  came  to  Chimaleoque,  where 

they  remained  three  years  ;   thence   they  came  to  Ensicox,  where  they 

dwelt  another  three  years,  and  built  a  temple  and  placed  the  mast  of 

Vchiloboa  {sic)  ;  and  after  the  thirty -ninth  year  from  their  departure  they 
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drew  out  the  mast  of  VchUohoi  {sic),  and  gave  it  to  Vingualti,  to 
carrj  it  with  the  greatest  veneration  on  their  journey,  and  they  came 
to  Tlemaeo,  which  is  near  to  Tula,  and  raised  a  temple  to  VchUog&i  (tie), 
and  remained  there  twelve  years,  and  these  twelve  years  being  passed, 
they  departed  thence  and  took  up  the  mast  of  VchUogoi,  and  gave  it  to 
Ca^i^i  to  carry.  And  after  all  this  had  happened,  they  came  to  Tlitlala- 
quia,  a  well  known  town,  and  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Tula,  where  they 
rested  two  years  and  built  a  temple  to  VehUogos  ;  and  after  these  two 
years  the  Mexicans  came  to  the  town  of  Tali  itself,  which  in  these  days 
was  peopled  with  its  aborigines,  who  were  the  Ghichimectu,  and  when 
they  came  to  the  said  town  they  erected  a  temple  to  VehUogos,  and 
placed  before  il  the  candelabras  that  are  now  in  use,  in  which  they 
placed  cepal  and  other  savory  things ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Mexicans 
had  come  VehUogos  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  a 
black  form,  and  they  heard  VehUogos  wailing  beneath  the  earth,  and 
they  asked  wherefore  the  god  of  the  Mexicans  was  weeping  below  the 
ground,  and  the  answer  because  every  inhabitant  of  Tula  was  doomed  to 
death.  Four  years  later,  an  old  woman,  a  native  of  Tula,  went  about 
giving  out  flags  of  paper  fastened  to  rods,  and  making  it  manifest  to  them 
tiiat  they  should  get  ready  to  die,  because  their  time  had  come  ;  and  pres- 
ently they  all  cast  themselves  upon  the  stone  on  which  the  Mexicans  were 
wont  to  offer  up  their  sacrifices,  and  the  one  of  them  who  took  charge  •f 
the  temple  which  was  in  Tula,  by  name  Tequipuyul,  who  was  a  stranger 
and  a  vagabond  without  employ,  and  whom  they  believed  to  be  the  devil, 
slew  them  all ;  and  before  the  Mexicans  erected  their  temple,  that  stone 
was  a  temple  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tula ;  and  so  were  put  to  death  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Tula,  so  that  not  one  remained  alive,  and  the  Mexicans 
were  lords  of  Tula. 

Departing  afterwards  from  Tula  they  came  to  the  place  where  now 
stands  the  town  of  A,ioton%lUngo,  where  they  remained  one  year,  and 
thence  they  came  to  the  town  of  Tecuxquieiae  where  they  rested  four  years  ; 
thence  they  came  to  the  town  of  Apazco,  and  from  Fmco  (no)  to  Zumpai^o, 
where  they  stayed  three  years,  and  as  they  arrived  near  the  town  of  Qam- 
pango  (sic),  they  encountered  one  sole  Chiehimeea,  named  Tlavizeal  Bifton- 
gui,  who  went  out  to  meet  the  Mexicans,  as  he  saw  them  coming  ;  and  they 
sacrificed  to  VehUogos,  god  of  the  Mexicans  another  Chiehemeea,  whom  they 
had  made  prisoner  in  battle,  and  they  placed  his  head  upon  a  pole  for 
which  reason  this  town  is  called  Zampango,  which  signifies  a  pole  that 
transfixes  human  heads.  Thence  after  four  years  they  departed  and  came 
to  TlUae,  where  they  tarried  seven  years,  and  leaving  there,  as  they  were 
on  their  road  to  Clautitlan,  they  lost  one  of  their  women  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Chiehimecas,  and  taken  to  Michuacan,  and  from  her  were 
born  all  the  dwellers  in  Miehuacan,  who  before  that  time  were  all  Chichi- 
mecas,  and  they  pursued  their  road  to  QuaHtlan,  where  they  were  one 
year.  Thence  they  proceeded  and  come  to  Eeateheque,  where  they  stayed 
one  year,  and  when  they  left  Cateheque  (sic),  they  reached  Nepopoaleo, 
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which  signifies  a  narrow  passage  where  a  shepherd  can  count  his 
flocks  for  here  they  took  the  number  of  those  who  came ;  and  no 
one  knows  how  many  there  wore  of  them,  nor  is  there  any  memor^l  of 
the  number  in  their  paintings.  Here  they  built  a  house  to  Oipan  and  to 
XineaquSf  who  were  thos^  who  took  the  census  of  the  people  as  they  came, 
and  from  here  went  forth  three  Mexicans,  one  named  NavtUei,  another 
Teiynii,  and  the  third  ChiauioioU;  and  these  three  went  forth  to  settle  Mori- 
nalco,  a  town  that  exists  at  this  day  ;  and  being  there  the  Mexicans  built 
a  temple  to  Vehilogof  at  QimaVptU,  two  leagues  from  the  City  of  Mexico, 
and  then  the  Mexicans  gave  the  name  of  TlaUateniqiu  to  a  mountain  near 
Chimalpa,  and  thence  they  came  to  another  mountain  named  Quatitlan 
which  is  two  leagues  from  Mexico,  where  they  rested  four  years,  and 
thence  they  came  to  a  mountain  named  VisctchiehiUa/^  where  at 
the  present  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  of  Santiago  Itye,  thence  they 
came  to  the  mountain  called  Teubulco,  thence  to  Tenajfuean,  and  here  a 
leading  Mexican  died,  Tepayttca  or  Tehayueo,  which  was  his  name,  and 
they  found  a  Chiehimeca  in  this  place  for  their  ruler  named  Tlo^;i  ;  here 
they  raised  a  temple  to  VchUogoa,  and  sacrificed  a  woman  and  made  a 
grand  festival,  taking  her  there  highly  ornamented,  as  was  their  custom 
when  they  offered  up  a  woman -sacrifice.  Having  made  the  feast  to  VM- 
logoi,  they  departed  and  came  to  a  mountain  named  TepexaguiUa  where 
they  settled  for  nine  years  ;  and  when  the  nine  years  were  passed,  they 
descended  from  this  mountain,  and  dwelt  near  a  lofty  rock  which  issues 
warm  water,  now  known  as  El  PeholcillOt  which  divides  the  suburbs  of 
Mexico  and  Santiago,  and  all  was  barren  up  to  the  said  rock,  and  there 
flowed  the  stream  of  Chapultepeque,  and  they  made  a  certain  enclosed 
place  of  chalk  and  stone  to  keep  these  waters,  and  they  dwelt  by  them  for 
four  years  ;  thence  they  came  to  Chapultei>eque,  where  they  gave  a  direc- 
tion to  the  stream,  and  placed  behind  it  many  rods  with  pennons  such  as 
the  old  woman  gave  to  the  people  of  Tula,  when  they  wished  to  sacrifice 
themselves,  for  which  see  what  has  been  already  narrated  ;  then  the 
Mexicans  ceased  being  in  Chapultepeque,  and  went  forward  and  came  to 
TlachetoTigo,  which  is  now  San  Ldzaro,  near  to  Tianguez  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  suburb  called  Aqualeoma^,  which 
is  nigh  to  the  said  Tianguez,  and  thence  to  Vetetlan,  and  thence  to  Ixocan, 
which  is  the  road  of  Cuyacan,  and  thence  they  came  to  TeneuXuacan, 
where  at  the  present  they  make  salt,  and  thence  to  a  mountain  named  Te- 
petocan,  which  is  near  to  Cayoacan  (aic),  and  thence  to  VcTiUobusco,  dis- 
tant two  short  leagues  from  Mexico,  named  Ciacuhilat  in  the  Chiehimeca 
tongue,  because  it  was  peopled  by  them,  and  in  their  religion  they  wor- 
ship Vbuchilti,  who  was  the  god  of  water  ;  and  this  god  of  water  met*  the 
Indian  who  carried  the  mast  and  plumes  of  Vc.hilogos,  and  as  he  did 
so  he  gave  him  certain  arms  which  are  those  with  which  they  slay  the 
water  fowl,  and  a  dart ;  and  because  Vchilogoa  was  left-handed  as  well 

*  Top6  means,  first,  to  meet;  second,  to  strike.    It  m\y  be  that  it  should  read 
"  touched." 
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as  was  the  god  of  water,  they  said  that  it  must  be  his  son,  and  the 
four  were  close  friends,  and  they  changed  the  name  of  the  town  where 
they  had  met  with  hun,  which  was  formerly  called  ViehUcU,  so  that  for 
the  future  it  was  known  as  VchUobusco, 

Chapter 

From  thence  they  came  to  Culuacan,  where  they  found  for  ruler  Aehi' 
tometlt  and  then  they  passed  onwards  to  the  mountain  named  YUa* 
chiUa^  which  stands  near  Estapalapa,  and  from  there  they  came  to  Quetu- 
male,  where  they  dwelt  three  years  ;  and  thence  they  went  to  Capuleo,  and 
made  a  detour  to  Tacuzcaleo,  which  is  the  road  of  Talmanaleo,  where  they 
built  a  temple  to  VehUogos,  and  all  the  Mexicans  assembled  togetherat  this 
place,  Tacuxcaleo,  XinU^atLud  Oaley  and  Escualt,  being  their  war-chiefs,  and 
they  spoke  to  all  the  people  ;  and  because  the  Chiehimecas,  the  aborigines 
of  this  land  would  not  Join  themselves  against  them,  but  divided  them- 
selves off  into  many  places,  and  in  order  not  to  be  recognized  altered  their 
fashion  of  wearing  the  hair,  so  it  was  all  done  ;  because  as  they  said  Vchi- 
logos  had  commanded  them  to  act  in  this  manner,  and  every  one  of  those 
who  went  away,  carried  ofi  his  weapons,  and  those  who  remained  took 
the  plumes  and  deer  skin  of  Micoatl,  and  his  darts  for  arms,  and  the 
sack  into  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  wild  figs,  because  in 
those  days'  people  ate  nothing  else ;  then  they  kept  on  still  farther 
to  adjoining  places  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  war-chiefs  addressed 
the  people,  telling  them  that  four  years  they  had  to  be  dispersed,  hidden 
and  at  the  end  of  the  said  time  they  should  all  be  reunited  at  Cacaquipa; 
and  when  the  four  years  were  passed  they  came  together  and  returned  to 
the  mountain  and  bridge^  of  Ghapultepeque,  and  there  they  captured 
CopU,  the  son  of  the  woman  whom  the  Chichimecas  had  taken  prisoner, 
whence  descends  the  people  otMechuacan,  and  they  offered  him  up  as  a  sac- 
rifice, tearing  out  his  heart  towards  the  sun,  and  they  remained  dwelling 
in  OhapiUtepeque  dfteen  years. 

Chapter 

Whilst  they  remained  in  ChapuUepeque  they  had  three  war-chiefs,^ 
one  named  ClautUquff^i,  son  of  the  chief  who  brought  them,  and 
was  known  by  the  same  name,  as  has  been  told,  and  Aeipa,  son 
of  QipayiamchiliuUt  son  of  Tlauizcal  Potongui,  and  they  chose  this 
latter  as  their  ruler  to  rule  over  them,  and  he  governed  them  all  the 
fifteen  years  they  were  in  Chapultepeque,  This  ViehUiutl  (sic),  had  two 
daughters,  one  named  Tuzcasuch,  and  the  other  Chimalasuch  ;  and,  as 
we  have  already  narrated,  there  was  sacrificed  in  Chapultepeque,  a  son  of 
the  woman  whom  the  Chicherrucas  took  to  carry  ofi  to  Mechuacan,  whence 
are  descended  those  of  Mtchuacan,  so  they  say  that  in  this  place  also  the 
aforesaid  son  of  the  said  woman  came  to  Mecbuacan  to  see  two  Mexicans,^ 
and  when  they  wanted  to  sacrifice  him,  he  said  that  he  was  not  to  be  sac- 
rificed except  in  Meehuacan,  where  his  mother  was,  so  over  that  they  had 
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a  fight  by  command  of  VichUitUl  and  (iuaOique^i,  and  ooiK|6efiBg  kan 
offered  him  up  fur  sacrifice,  and  boned  hb  heart  in  a  place  called  TurnaH 
tan,  which  was  a  City  of  Mexico,  afterward  founded  in  this  frfaoe.  aad  the 
head  they  interred  in  TluehUongo, 

Chapter 

These  nine  years  being  passed,  they  rested  likewise  twenty- fire  yean 
additional  in  peace  and  quiet,  VUhUiutl  gOTeming  them,  and  they  boih 
on  the  hill  of  ChapuUepeque  a  grand  temple  to  VekdogoM  ;  and  while  they 
were  here,  the  Mexican  aborigines,  who  were  all  ChiehimeeaM,  joined  them- 
selves together  and  assaulted  them,  and  sat  down  their  camp  to  besiege 
them  near  to  the  southward  of  ChapuUepeque,  and  when  night  came 
on  they  fell  upon  the  Mexicans  and  slew  them,  so  that  bat  few 
escaped  by  flight  and  took  refuge  among  the  canebrakes  and  recesaes  of 
the  lagoon  which  was  near  by ;  and  they  burnt  the  temple  which  had 
been  built,  and  the  people  of  CaUoca  captured  the  two  daughters  of  Vchi' 
liiUl,  and  carried  them  away  captire  ;  and  also  was  VehUuUl  taken  priso- 
ner, and  the  men  of  Culuacan  slew  him  after  he  was  captured  ;  and  those 
who  fled  and  escaped  were  hidden  for  eighty  days  in  the  canebrakes,  and 
ate  nothing  but  herbs  and  riperi,  and  they  bore  with  them  VchUogee 
being  (here  occur*  apparerUly  a  lacuna  in  the  MS.), 

Chapteb 

We  have  told  how  the  heart  of  CopU,  the  son  of  the  woman  who  went 
to  Meehuacan*  was  interred  at  TinuatitaUf  and  the  reason  why  was  that  one 
day  when  Coautliquez<^i  was  standing  beneath  a  hut  built  of  branches 
there  appeared  before  him  Vchilogos,  and  ordered  him  to  bury  the  heart  in 
that  place,  for  in  that  place  was  to  be  his  home,  and  he  went  there  for 
that  reason,  and  was  burled  there. 

Chapter 

When  all  the  aforesaid  had  taken  place,  the  Mexicans  who  had  been  in 
hiding  among  the  canebrakes  and  herbage  were  driven  out  by  the  great 
hunger  they  felt,  and  came  to  Culuacan  to  seek  for  food  ;  and  they  told  the 
people  of  that  place  when  they  reached  there  that  they  had  come  to  serve 
them,  that  they  should  not  slay  them,  and  they  prayed  to  Vchilogoi,  for 
him  to  give  his  orders  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  death  ;  and  they  gave 
to  the  men  of  Culuacan  the  plume  and  the  staff  of  Vchilogos,  and  re- 
mained in  their  service.  In  these  days  Achitomel  was  lord  of  Culuacan^ 
and  Chalchiutlatonac  the  chieftain,  and  they  had  a  very  fine  temple  in 
which  the  people  of  Culuacan  celebrated  a  feast  to  Qiguacoatl^^  the  wife 
of  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions,  whom  the  people  of  Culuacan  reverenced 

as  their  especial  god. 

Chapter 

For  the   space  of  twenty  five  years  the  Mexicans  remained  under  the 
dominion  of  the  people  of  Culuacan  during  which  time  the  people  of  CuV- 
*  Meohoacan,  E)  tierra  de  pescado  (Qarcla,  v,  825). 
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uaean  waged  warfare  agaioBt  the  people  of  SuchinUUo,  and  in  order 
to  prove  if  the  Mexicans  were  really  warriors,  they  ordered  them  to 
go  with  them  to  help  them ;  and  the  Mexicans  thinking  they  were 
regarded  as  women,  sent  ten  Mexicans,  and  no  more,  with  them  to  the 
war,  and  the  remainder  stayed  in  their  houses,  which  they  possessed  in  Ti- 
^apan*'',  at  that  time  a  domain  of  Ouluacan,  and  they  gare  orders  to  the  ten 
men  who  went,  that  they  should  not  slay  any  of  the  Suchimilcans,  but 
that  they  should  make  them  captives  and  cut  off  their  ears ;  and  the  ten 
Mexicans  did  as  they  were  directed  so  well,  that  they  made  prisoners  of 
eighty  of  Suchimilcans,  and  from  whom  they  cut  off  the  ears,  and  from 
this  the  men  of  Culuacan  recognized  that  the  Mexicjms  were  men  of  war. 

Chaptbb 

At  the  end  of  the  aforesaid  twenty-flve  years  the  Mexicans  left  a  temple 
which  they  had  built  to  VchUogos  in  Culuacan,  and  erected  another  very 
large  one  at  Ti^apaa*'',  and  when  the  Culuacans  saw  so  grand  a  temple  they 
asked  the  Mexicans  what  they  were  going  to  have  in  that  temple,  and 
what  they  should  place  in  it ;  to  which  they  were  answered  hearts,  and 
when  the  Culuacans  heard  this  reply,  they  threw  straw  and  filthy  things 
into  the  temple,  mocking  at  the  Mexicans.  Then  the  Mexicans*^*  who  was 
called  Avent;i,  and  sacrificed  her  to  VehHogos  smeared  blood  on  the  walls 
with  one  of  her  legs ;  and  when  the  Culuacan$  saw  this  sacrifice  they  were 
astounded,  and  arose  against  the  Mexicans,  and  they  all  ran  near  to  Oat- 
iUan,  a  river  which  flows  close  to  Culuacan,  and  kept  on  flying  all  the  way 
to  Nextiquipaque  in  which  place  at  this  day  there  are  ten  households  that 
are  subject  to  Mexico,  and  Coxcot^i,  chief  of  Culuacan,  looked  favorably 
upon  the  Mexicans,  and  because  they  had  risen  against  the  Mexicans,  he 
slew  many  Culuacans. 

Chapter 

When  all  the  aforesaid  twenty-flve  years  already  written  about  had 
elapsed,  there  began  the  flrst  year  in  which  they  commenced  to  enter  into 
the  bounds  of  TenuitUlan,  Mexico,  and  to  populate  it,  and  they  came  to 
litacalco,  which  is  a  country  near  Mexico,  and  thence  they  went  to 
Mixuacan,  where  a  woman  bore  a  child  to  which  they  gave  this 
name,  which  signifies  the  fertile,  and  from  there  they  settled  in  a 
suburb  named  Temazcaltitlan  which  signifies  the  suburb  of  the  bath, 
and  is  in  these  days  the  district  and  suburb  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  in  the  place  it  said  that  some  Mexicans  who  carried  Vehilogoi  went 
astray,  murmured  against  him,  and  VchUogos  told  them  in  their  dreams  that 
things  must  be  as  they  had  been,  but  that  they  were  near  to  the  place 
where  they  were  to  take  their  final  rest  and  home,  and  that  those  who  had 
murmured  against  him  had  sinned  like  men  of  two  faces  a^id  two  tongues  ; 
and  in  order  that  they  should  obtain  pardon,  they  made  themselves 
ahead  with  two  faces  and  two  tongues,  and  having  made  the  head  of  it 
of  the  grains  that  they  ate,  they  shot  arrows  at  it,  and  covering  up  their 
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eyes,  those  who  had  shot  at  the  figure,  sought  to  find  it,  and  finding  it 
they  ate  it  up,  dividing  it  up  among  them  all ;  and  so  it  was  performed, 
and  they  all  came  together  and  settled  in  TatUuUo,  which  was  a  small 
island,  and  is  now  known  as  the  suburb  of  Santiago.  In'  this  first  year  in 
which  the  Mexicans  came  to  the  aforesaid  place,  VchUogos  appeared  to  one 
of  them  named  Tiunehet  and  told  him  that  his  home  was  to  be  in  this 
spot,  and  that  the  Mexicans  would  not  have  to  wander  any  farther,  and  he 
should  tell  them  that  when  it  was  morning  they  should  go  e^eek  a  man  of 
Culuacan,  because  he  had  abused  them,  and  take  him  and  sacrifice  him,  and 
give  him  to  the  sun  to  eat.  So  XorMmitleuts  went  forth  and  found  a  man 
of  Culuaean  named  ChichUquautli,  and  sacrificed  him  to  the  sun  on  going 
out ;  and  they  named  this  place  Qu^mmixtliilan^**  which  afterwards  was 
called  Tenustitan,  because  they  found  there  a  wild  fig  tree  grown  on  a 
stone,  and  the  root6  thereof  grew  forth  out  of  the  place  where  lay  buried 
the  heart  of  CopU  as  has  been  already  narrated. 

Chapter 

In  the  second  year  of  the  settlement  of  Mexico  the  Mexicans  began  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  large  and  important  temple  of  VchUogoSt  which 
kept  on  increasing  at  a  great  rate,  for  every  ruler  of  the  dwellers  in 
Mexico  who  succeeded  another  in  power  added  to  it  a  building  equally  as 
large  as  the  original  one  which  the  first  inhabitants  had  erected  there  ;  and 
this  the  Spaniards  found  very  tall  aud  sirong  and  broad,  and  it  was  much 
to  look  at. 

In  these  days  the  Mexicans  had  for  their  ruler  lllancueitl,  a  woman  of 
importance  who  bad  power  over  them  ;  and  she  was  the  wife  of  Acama- 
pichi,*^  a  native  of  Culuacan,  and  she  was  of  Coatlixan,  and  although  of 
Culuacan,  descended  from  the  Mexicans,  for  her  mother  married  there  one 
of  the  chief  men  of  Culuacan,  and  the  mother  was  a  Mexican  ;  and  her 
husband,  at  the  suggestion  of  liis  wife,  came  to  Mexico,  and  she  told  them 
that  as  he  was  of  the  best  family  and  they  had  no  lord,  they  should  take 
him  for  their  ruler,  and  so  he  was  the  first  ruler,  and  his  wife  died  in 
twenty-fourth  year  after  the  foundation  of  Mexico  ;  and  after  her  death 
they  chose  him  for  lord  because  in  her  life  he  was  only  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  man  ;^  three  years  before  this,  which  was  reck- 
oned as  twenty-one  years  from  the  foundation  of  Mexico,  the  Mexicans 
made  war  upon  the  people  of  Culuacan,  and  burnt  their  temple.  In  the 
next  year,  the  twenty  second  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  Culua- 
cans  took  notice  of  the  great  progress  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  those 
twenty  two  previous  years,  and  were  smitten  with  fear,  and  placed  their 
gods  in  a  canoe  with  which  they  went  to  Suchimilco  ;  and  when  they  had 
reached  the  town  of  Cuantlecaitnn,  the  sun  shone  forth  with  so  much 
brilliancy  that  his  rays  struck  them  blind,  and  so  they  could  not  see  until 
they  had  come  close  to  Mexico  ;  and  when  they  had  recovered  their  sight 
they  placed  their  gods  in  Mexico,  and  built  for  them  a  small  temple  a 
short  distance  further  on  than  the  place  where  now  stand  the  shambles. 
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In  the  twenty-eighth  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  in  which  the 
fifty-two  years  were  fulfilled,  there  was  held  a  great  public  festival  in 
which  all  light  was  extinguished  throughout  the  land,  and  when  it  was 
all  extinct  they  would  draw  fire  anew  from  the  mountain  of  Eitapalapa. 
This  festival  took  place  from  every  fifty-two  to  fifty-two  years,  so  that  the 
year  that  completed  the  four  times  thirteen  years  was  the  fifty-second  one. 

At  the  thirty-first  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  fire  first  began 
to  issue  forth  from  the  volcano,  and  in  the  forty-seventh  the  Mexicans 
conquered  Tenapuea,  and  burnt  its  temple,  which  was  of  straw,  and  the 
people  of  Tenayuca  were  Chiehimecaa. 

In  the  fifly-second  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  the  people  of  Tati- 
luleo  petitioned  for  a  ruler  Te^^uxomutli,  the  lord  of  EscapuQalco,  and  he  gave 
them  for  their  master  Teutleuac,  whose  rule  did  not  endure  forty  days,  for 
he  bore  too  hardly  upon  their  braves,  and  they  helped  him  in  no  manner. 
Tequeumutlif  who  was  a  Mexican,  was  chosen  for  their  lord  by  those  ofES' 
eapu^aleo,  as  one  of  the  two  which  it  was  their  custom  to  have,  and  they 
have  always  had  that  number,  and  have  to  this  day. 

Quaqtianpuanaque  was  the  second  ruler  of  the  Tatilulcans  whom  the 
lord  of  E%eapu<^dUo  gave  them  ;  his  reign  lasted  fifty  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  fled  away  from  him ;  he  is  represented  with  claws  on  his 
feet.  In  the  fifty-third  year  of  the  foundation,  Acamapiehi  was  made 
ruler  of  Mexico.  In  the  fifty-sixth  year  the  Mexicans  made  war  upon  the 
Suchimilcans,  and  burnt  their  temple ;  and  in  the  year  59  Acamapiehi 
conquered  Mezquique.  In  the  year  68  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  there 
went  forth  from  Mexico  forty  men  and  women  by  Guaximalpan,  and  the 
Otomis  of  Matali^ingo  found  them,  and  slew  them  by  treachery  in  Ouitra- 
lavaea  (sie). 

In  the  seventieth  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  Acamapiehi  con- 
quered Cuitralavaca,  and  burnt  for  them  their  temple.  In  the  seventy- 
third  year  Lord  Acamapiehi  died,  and  they  made  Vichilivci,  the  son 
of  Acamapiehi,  their  ruler.  In  the  year  75  Mieia^ixiuei,  the  daughter  of 
Eseoa<;i,  lord  of  Cuernataea,''^  wife  of  Vieiliut^i,  bore  Mati<;uma,  the 
elder,  who  first  was  called  Ruiean  Minatri,  and  afterward  Mutiquma  ; 
because  his  father  was  lord  against  the  will  of  very  many  people,  the 
son  changed  his  name  into  Mutiqtima,  which  signifies  angry  lord.  In 
the  year  79  a  sister  of  Vieiliuqi  married  with  Istlisuchilch  lord  of  Tezcuco, 
and  bore  Ne<^avalcuyu€i,  who  became  lord  of  Tezcuco.  In  the  year  81  the 
Mexicans  conquered  Quaximalpan  from  the  Otomies. 

In  the  year  85  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  the  Mexicans  conquered 
Capisela,  and  in  the  same  year  Qaanximtlco,  in  the  province  of  Chalco, 
and  in  the  next  year  they  waged  war  against  all  the  aforesaid  peoples,  and 
in  that  year  they  gave  themselves  up.  In  the  ninetieth  year  from  the 
foundation  they  conquered  Tczquiaque.  In  the  ninety-second  year  the 
Mexicans  sent  out  seven  of  their  chieftains  to  ascertain  if  the  peoples  of 
Paehitlan  were  for  war,  and  as  they  passed  by  Xaltoean  three  of  them  were 
treacherously  made  captive  and  murdered,  and  the  other  four  escaped  by 
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flight  In  the  next  following  year  they  oonqoeied  the  pfvrfaMe  of  Ta- 
euc0,  and  they  hegan  upon  Tepepan,  modi  against  the  wkhea  of  iu  rnkr, 
who,  when  he  law  them*  went  away  and  fled  to  Tamtdmem^  a  town  of 
Suiyoeingo  ;  the  father  {Jut€  oecun  a  laoina)  being  dead,  becanae  Ikey  were 
at  peace  with  the  Mexicans. 

In  the  following  year  94,  Vi^iUUein  died,  and  tliey  took  for  their  lord  a 
brother  of  his  named  C/dmalpupuea^L    In  tlie  year  97  tlie  people  of  Tai- 
eueo  gare  themseWes  op  to  Ckimalpupuca^  and  in  the  same  year  tliey 
captured  TalaoQingo,  and  the  Mexicans  were  a  wliole  year  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  it.    In  the  year  99  the  people  of  TatSmea  fled 
to  Tula,   and  as  they  had  died   oat,  and  had   left  tlieir  god,  named 
Tlaeauepan   there,  so  they  t4N>k  him  and  carried  liim   to   TaMmiec.    In 
the  year  105  from  the  foundation  of  Mexico,  Teqocwmuc,  lord  of  Aca- 
jni(;cUeo,  died,   and  as   Maxtlato,  son  of  ^oeumue  was  lord  of  Cuma- 
can  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  as  his  fitther  was  now  dead,  he  came 
to  be  lord  of  Beapuqaleo  ;  and  this  one  gare  orders  that  there  ahoald  be  a 
general  aprising  against  Mexico,  and  when  Ximalpupaca^i  saw  that  the 
land  was  in  rebellion,  he  slew  himself,  and  being  dead  the  Mexicans  chose 
as  their  lord  one  of  his  brothers  named  hcua^i;  and  when  Tlaeaieu^  lord 
of  TatUulcoco  saw  the  great  force  and  command  Uiat  the  lord  of  Etcapm- 
qaleo  had,  he  fled  away  from  him,  bat  to  no  arail,  for  he  was  captured 
near  the  fountain  of  Saltoca,  and  there  they  slew  them  ;  and  it  was  because 
formerly,  when  he  was  lord  of  E$eafnK;aleo,  the  lord  of  Tatiluco  seduced  his 
wife,  and  for  that  reason  the  captive  was  ordered  to  be  slain  ;  and  in  this 
yeAT  Ner^agualcuyuci  fled  from  Tezcnco,*  because  the  Tezcucans  were  in  re- 
▼olt  against  Mexico.  In  the  followlDg  year  106,  the  natives  of  the  country 
endeavored  to  make  war  against  Mexico,  by  order  of  the  lord  of  Eseapu^al- 
cOf  but  one  of  the  chiefs  of  E$capv(;alco,  named  Totolayo,  made  peace  with 
Mexico  in  the  year  108,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  would  not  permit  of 
a  peace  unless  they  slew  the  lord  of  Escapuqalco,  and  seeing  how  on  ac- 
count of  their  desire  for  a  peace  they  could  do  no  other  thing,  they  caused 
him  to  be  slain,  and  so  it  was  done  (In  the  year  109  TatUulco  rose  in  re- 
volt), and  in  the  year  112  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  Mexicans.    In 
the  next  year,  113,  Quauilatoari,  the  lord  of  Tatiluco  (sic),  revolted  against 
Mexico,  and  one  night  in  his  dreams  there  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  gods 
they  worshiped  who  told  him  he  had  done  wrongly,  and  for  this  reason  he 
rendered  himself  up  at  Mexico,  and  the  Mexicans  were  unwilling  to  slay 
him,  so  they  handed  him  over  to  his  own  people  that  they  might  put  him 
to  death,  and  so  they  killed  him.     In  the  117  the  Mexicans  gained  Guau- 
titlan,  and  in  the  next  year  Itcoaci  died,  and  they  raised  to  be  their  lord 
Muti'quma,  the  elder.    In  the  year  125  of  the  foundation  of  Mexico,   Fehilo- 
bos  (sir),  renewed  himself,  and  made  himself  enormous. 

In  the  128  at  the  Easter  of-Bread  season  there  fell  such  a  terrible  hail, 
and  so  much  of  it  that  the  houses  were  destroyed  and  fell  iu  ruins,  and  the 
lagoon  froze  up.  In  the  year  132  there  was  terrible  hail  and  famine,  so  much 
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80  that  in  the  next  year  it  was  ordered  that  if  one  took  hnta  thread  of  maize, 
e^en  if  the  maize  field  belonged  to  him»  he  should  die  for  the  act.  In  the 
year  136  MoUqurna  the  elder,  having  made  a  roand  buckler  (or  disk*)  of 
stone,  the  same  which  Rodrigo  Gomez  drew  forth,  caused  it  to  be  buried  at 
the  door  of  his  house,  and  placed  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  it  was  a  very 
big  hole,  and  in  that  hollow  they  placed  the  captives  taken  in  war,  fas- 
tening them  to  it,  so  that  they  could  command  only  their  arms,  and  gave 
them  a  shield  and  a  sword  of  wood,  and  they  brought  in  three  men  dressed 
respectively  as  a  lion,  a  tiger,  and  an  eagle,  and  all  these  fought  the  prison- 
er, and  wounded  him  ;  then  they  took  a  large  knife  and  cut  out  his 
heart ;  they  made  these  knives  out  of  stone,  under  this  enormous  large  and 
round  stone  ;  and  afterwards  the  others  who  were  lords  of  Mexico  made 
two  other  stones  and  placed  them,  each  lord  his  own,  one  over  the  other, 
and  the  one  they  took  away^,  and  it  stands  to  this  day  underneath  the 
baptismal  font ;  and  the  other  was  broken  up  and  burned  when  the  Span- 
iards entered,  and  the  very  first  persons  who  used  this  stone  were  the  peo- 
ple of  OuaUtrataca, 

In  the  year  189  Oruistravaea  was  taken,  and  much  precious  stones  were 
brought  to  Mute<iuma  In  the  year  141  the  Mexicans  took  Quetlaata. 
In  the  year  147  Mote<;uma  (tie),  died,  and  Axayacaqin,  his  son,  was  raised 
to  be  lord.  In  the  year  151  Mochiuqi,  the  lord  of  TatUuleo,  surrendered  him- 
self to  Mexico,  and  in  the  next  year  the  people  of  QtietUutla  revolted  on 
account  of  the  annual  tribute  of  twenty  men,  and  they  took  refuge  in  a 
house  filled  with  red  pepper  (a^t),  and  consumed  themselves  with  fire ; 
but  soon  in  the  year  153  they  were  subjugated.  Next  year  Axayacaqi  made 
CUlaUoaqi  the  lord  of  Mdlinalco,  In  the  year  155  Axayeaqi  seized  three 
men  himself,  and  was  wounded,  and  so  he  personally  gained  McUalqiago, 
The  following  year,  159,  Axayaeaqi  died,  and  they  made  his  brother,  TUqo- 
qieaqi,  lord  of  Mexico. 

The  following  year,  160,  they  endeavored  to  make  Vchilobl  very  large, 
and  almost  all,  even  to  the  infants,  set  to  work  on  him.  Next  year  they 
held  a  festival  in  the  temple  of  VchUovi  («»c),  with  the  blood  of  the  Afatal- 
qingo8  and  Tlaulans,  for  they  slew  many  of  them.  In  the  year  164  TUcoqi- 
caqi  died,  and  bis  younger  brother  Auiqoqi  was  raised  to  be  lord  of  Mexico. 
Next  year  Vckiloti  {sic)  was  finished  by  Auiqoqi  and  he  sacrificed  many 
people  on  that  occasion.  In  176  the  water  rose  so  high  in  the  lake,  espe- 
cially the  river  of  Cavuican,  that  all  the  houses  were  drowned,  and  the 
water  came  up  to  the  first  circle  of  VchUobi,  and  the  houses  which  were  of 
adobe  fell  in  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  water  that  rose  was  black  and  full  o^ 
vipers,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  miracle.  In  180  Aucoqi  (nc),  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mateq'im%  who  was  the  last  lord.  In  182 
Matequma  built  a  temple  to  Qaiqalcoatla,  where,  at  the  present  time,  stands 
the  house  of  the  bishop,  and  covered  the  roof  with  straw.  Next  year  the 
lightning  fell  on  it,  and  consumed  it,  'twas  said  that  the  bolt  was  sped  by 
TkUoque,  the  god  of  water.    They  built  a  very  large  temple  to  the  honor 
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of  QinielU,  the  son  of  PieiuteU,  In  the  year  184  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
slew  many  of  those  of  Qoi^ola,  whom  they  had  captured  in  war  ;  having 
stretched  them  out  on  two  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  they  shot  them  to  death  with  arrows,  and  every  year  they  celebrated 
this  festival.  In  the  185th  year  from  the  foundation  of  Mexico,  the  fifty-two 
years  were  completed,  and  Mutei;fima  celebrated  the  festival  for  the  last 
time.  In  the  189  there  appeared  an  omen  in  the  heavens,  which  arose  from 
near  the  summit  of  the  volcano  and  floated  on  high  over  the  city,  and  it 
was  of  a  white  color  as  broad  as  two  arms  ;  and  Motequma  endeavored  to 
discover  what  this  thing  might  portend,  and  his  wise  men  responded  that 
it  foretold  his  decease  in  that  year,  and  it  turned  out  that  this  was  the  very 
year  in  which  the  Christians  appeared  on  their  journey  to  this  land.  In  the 
year  103  the  Tascalans^^*  laid  siege  to  OuaxocingOt  and  they  were  reduced 
to  great  straits  through  hunger,  until  Muie<^uma  brought  them  assistance, 
and  took  some  of  them  to  Mexico,  and  others  of  them  he  placed  there  for  his 
defence  ;  and  they  prayed  to  CamoAtlet  their  god,  and  after  that  they  had 
made  an  end  of  prayer,  they  rose  in  revolt  so  that  the  Mexicans  let  go 
their  prisoners  and  returned  to  the  city  ;  and  the  people  of  Quaxocingo  slew 
the  Mexican  women  who  had  intermarried  with  the  men  of  Ouaxoeinga, 
and  all  their  sons,  because  they  were  of  Mexican  blooil. 

In  the  year  196  in  Guat^acalco  (sic),  came  two  ships  which  were  received 
at  Vera  Cruz  de  Paz,  to  spy  on  whom  Maie<^*ima  sent  one  of  his  people, 
and  soon  Mutet^fima  said  that  these  were  his  gods ;  the  ships  remained  at 
Ouac^acualco  (sic),  and  said  they  would  return  a  year  later  ;**  the  day  they 
arrived  at  Guat^acalco  was  called  centochil ;  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  bore  the 
name  of  Glialchvecan.  In  the  year  197  came  the  Marquis  to  New  Spain  to 
whom  3futequma  sent  an  envoy  to  Vera  Cruz  with  many  shields  and 
plumes,  and  a  sun  made  of  gold,  and  a  star  of  silver;  they  made  them- 
selves understood  by  the  Indians  by  means  of  an  interpreter  named  Marina.** 
Afterwards  the  Marquis  came  to  Getnpoal,  where  they  received  him  with 
trumpets.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Tascala,  where  the  warriors  sallied 
forth  to  battle,  and  all  who  came  forth  were  slain  ;  and  he  being 
informed  that  the  Tascalans  desired  to  massacre  the  Chululans,  he 
joined  with  them  in  another  place  and  slew  them  all.  It  is  said 
that  whilst  the  Marquis  was  in  Chulula,  he  sent  Alvarado  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Chalco,  who  returned  with  the  information  that  the  land  and 
the  people  were  both  bad,  and  that  he  should  turn  back  ;  on  which  7b- 
maya,  the  lord  of  ^empoal  said  that  he  had  better  march  to  Mexico,  where 
Mutec^uma  lived  very  richly,  and  that  everything  he  owned  was  made  of 
gold,  and  that  he  styled  himself  lord.  The  Marquis  was  lorty  days  in  Chu- 
lula. Then  there  came  on  the  behalf  of  Mut^f^uma,  Viznagual,  the  father 
of  Tapii,  who  was  with  the  Marquis,  to  tell  him  by  the  orders  of  MaU- 
r^umUf  that  he  would  give  him  much  gold  and  silver  if  he  would  turn 
home  again  ;  him  the  Marquis  caused  to  be  seized  which  caused  great  fear 
to  Mute(;uma.  (In  this  year  198  was  held  ihe  festival  of  Vchilobi),  and 
Mut€(;uma  died  from  the  effect  of  a  blow  with  a  stone  thrown  by  one  of  his 
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own  Bubjectt),  who  would  not  listen  to  him,  but  used  opprobrious  language 
to  him ;  and  they  put  in  their  Vehilobi  beams,  and  the  bravest  soldiers 
whom  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  rescue  when  they  left  the  city,  and 
who  were  all  put  to  death.  One  night  the  Marquis  lefl  the  city  and  went 
to  Tascula,  where  he  was  received  by  its  lord,  Xieotenga, 

On  the  death  o^  MaUquma,  the  Mexicans  chose  for  their  lord  Ouitlavaqi, 
lord  of  Estapalapa,  a  brother  of  Jfutequma,  he  ruled  eighty  days,  the 
smallpox^  broke  out  throughout  all  the  Indians,  and  many  perished  be- 
fore they  returned  to  subjugate  the  city. 

The  Marquis  came  to  Tezcuco  having  conquered  all  the  land  in  its  vicinity, 
and  the  people  of  Chalco  made  war  on  it ;  while  he  was  in  Tezcuco,  Guate- 
mt/^a,  son  of  Vi^nqi,  was  chosen  lord,  and  he  made  war  on  Chalco,  and 
without  cause  he  slew  six  of  their  chiefs  (in  the  year  199).  It  took  the  Mar- 
quis eighty  days  to  conquer  his  way  to  Mexico.  The  Marquis  made  IstUttchl 
lord  of  Mexico,  who  in  the  year  200  died,  lord  of  Tezcuco,  and  Juan  VeUu- 
qttez,  deposed  him.  and  reigned  eiglity  days.  OaaUmut^a  was  made  lord  of 
latUulco  (year  201),  and  presently  sent  to  all  the  surrounding  people  to 
call  them  to  a  war  against  Mexico ;  and  these  people  came  at  once  and  in- 
formed Juan  Velat^quez  of  the  matter,  and  he  said  it  made  no  odds  to  him, 
for  he  was  not  its  lord.  The  Marquis  lefl  new  Spain  in  peace  and  went  to 
Honduras  (called  in  Indian  Ouaimula),  and  left  his  subordinate  deputy, 
Ptralmildez,  as  Captain-General,  and  returned  to  Castile.  Don  Martin,  son 
of  Mutequma  (year  202),  and  the  deputy  who  were  named  in  place  of  the 
Marquis,  made  requisitions  on  the  Mexicans  for  gold  and  silver,  and  they 
put  to  the  torture  one  Rodrigo  De  Paez,  because  he  would  not  tell  where 
the  Marquis  kept  his  gold  and  valuables,  and  Anally  as  he  would  not  give 
them  the  information,  they  hung  him  (year  203)  ;  when  the  Marquis  re- 
turned, he  seized  the  factor  and  overseer,  but  did  not  punish  them  as  they 
had  deserved,  but  sent  them  back  to  S|)ain  (year  204).  The  Marquis 
made  Tapia,  Governor  of  Mexico,  his  Deputy,  and  in  this  year  295,  Nuiio 
de  Ouzman  came  to  Panuco.  The  Marquis  departed  for  Castile.  In  the 
year  206  there  were  rains  of  bloody  drops,  and  it  was  the  Sabbath  about 
two  o'clock,  and  everybody  saw  them,  and  in  ihU  year  there  appeared  an 
omen  in  the  sky  of  a  white  color,  and  shaped  like  a  lance.  In  the  year  207 
I^uno  de  Guzman  left,  for  Neuta  Galieia,  and  the  four  councillors  of  Cas- 
tile came,  Salmeron,  Maldonado,  Qainos  and  Quiroga  ,'^  they  made  Don 
Pablo,  Governor. 

[Note  by  H.  P.,  Jr. — Here  follows  what  sliould  have  been  a  chapter  by 
itself,  being  entirely  disconnected  from  the  subject  already  treated  of.  The 
historical  part  has  come  to  an  end,  and  this  seems  like  an  addition  by  anotlur 
hand,  being  somewhat  of  a  repetition  of  matters  previously  touched  upon.  ] 

They  calculate  their  year  from  the  March  equinox,  when  the  sun  casts  a 
direct  shadow,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  notice  that  the  sun  is  beginning  to 
rise*^  they  count  it  as  the  first  day,  and  from  the  twenty  to  twenty  days, 
which  make  their  months  ;  they  reckon  their  year,  with  five  days  omitted, 
so  their  year  only  comprises  360  days ;  and  from  the  day  which  was  the 
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equinox  tbej  reckon  the  daj  of  their  feasts,  uid  wo  fbe  fenel  of  hnaA, 
which  WM  the  daj  of  the  nativity  of  VchUM  firom  the  plmM;  wm  the 
da  J  when  the  son  was  in  declination,  and  so  as  to  the  olher  tatiralsL 

The  Mexican  Indians  believed  tliat  in  the  fint  heaTea  there 
(JUatmene,^  which  was  a  woman,  and  TeUU  LaiorroM  (ste).  who 
whom  TenaeatecU  i$ic)  made  for  guardians  of  the  skies,  and  the 
neyer  is  seen  because  she  is  on  the  road  that  the  heafrens  make. 

In  the  second  {heaven)  thej  say  there  are  certain  women  who  have  no 
flesh  wliatever,  bat  are  all  bones,  named  Teqay^igua,^  and  otherwise  called 
Qit^lmine  ;  and  that  these  are  placed  there  so  that  when  the  world  oomes 
to  end,  their  daty  will  be  to  eat  ap  all  the  men. 

And  when  the  old  people  are  asked  when  the  end  of  the  world  shall 
come,  they  say  they  don't  know  anless  it  is  when  the  gods  themselves 
shall  all  become  extinct,  and  TlazguiUepuea  {$ie)  shall  carry  away  the  snn, 
and  then  all  things  shall  pass  away. 

In  the  third  (heaven)  are  the  400  men  whom  Tetcattapuea  («tc)  created, 
and  who  were  of  five  colors,  yellow,  black,  white,  bine  and  red,  so  these 
kept  ward  in  the  heavens." 

In  the  fourth  were  all  manner  of  birds  who  from  thence  descended  to 
the  earth. 

In  the  fifth  were  vipers  of  fire,  whom  the  Fire-god  had  made,  and  firom 
them  issue  the  comets  and  omens  of  the  heavens. 

In  the  sixth  were  all  the  winds. 

The  seventh  was  full  of  dust  which  thence  came  down  on  earth. 

In  the  eighth  all  the  gods  came  together,  and  from  there  no  one  could 
ever  ascend  higher,  to  where  dwelled  Tenacaili  (sic)  and  his  wife  ;  and  no 
one  knows  what  is  in  the  rest  of  the  upper  heavens. 

Being  questioned  as  to  the  sun's  whereabouts,  they  replied  that  he 
dwelt  in  the  air,  and  traveled  in  daytime  and  not  at  night,  because  he 
returned  to  the  east  when  he  had  reached  the  summit  at  midday,  and  that 
his  light  then  was  that  which  already  shone  forth  towards  his  setting- 
pifice ;  and  that  the  moon  is  always  traveling  afler  the  sun,  and  never 
catches  up  with  him. 

Being  (iiiestioned  as  to  the  matter  of  thunder  and  lightning,  jthey  said 
that  the  Water  god  had  many  subjects  made  by  him,  who  carried  each  one 
an  earthen  money -jug"  and  a  rod,  and  that  from  these  earthen  vessels 
they  cast  down  the  rain,  and  that  the  thunder  was  when  they  struck  the 
vessels  with  their  rods,  and  that  the  lightning  flashed  from  these  vessels. 

Tlie  people  of  Culuacan  say  that  they  came,  conjointly  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, to  Tula,  and  there  they  split  and  went  direct  to  Culuacan,  and 
thence  to  Snchimilco  and  Malinalco  and  Ocuyla.  These  four  towns  they 
settled  and  on  the  way  peopled  Cuitralavaca,  and  so  120  years  passed 
away,  and  afterwards  the  Mexicans  came  and  arrived  at  Chapultepec.  as 
has  been  said,  and  waged  war  on  the  people  of  Culuacan. 

In  the  histories  of  Mexico,  represented  by  Indian  paintings,  are  shown 
many  naked  Indians,  at  whose  begmning  are  some  clothed  in  plants. 
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thereby  meaning  to  convey  that  when  they  fled  to  Mexico  they  were 
dressed  in  that  manner,  and  that  they  subsisted  on  what  they  could  obtain 
by  fishing,  and  that  they  had  to  undergo  great  hardships  ;  and  they  paint 
no  more  valiant  warriors.  And  these  were  forty  years  without  a  lord. 
The  first  lord  of  the  Mexicans  was  named  AcamapichU,  who  lived  twenty 
years.  In  this  time  it  happened  that  two  women  misbehaved,^  the  one 
with  the  other,  and  they  stoned  them  to  death  close  to  Escapuqalco,  which 
is  called  Teeuluapa;  before  this  judicial  act  was  performed,  the  lord  of 
BBeapvqaleo  reported  it  to  him  of  Oitailinchan,  and  the  two  reported  it  to 
the  lord  of  Mexico,  and  all  of  them  ordered  it  to  be  done.  And  likewise 
came  to  pass  that  XUot  Iztac,  daughter  of  AnU  MixtU^  was  married  to  the 
brother  of  the  lord  of  Ascapur^alco  isie),  and  when  he  died  his  brother,  the 
lord  of  Ageapuqalco,  took  her  for  his  wife ;  and  she  went  off  to  Suchimilco, 
and  did  wickedness  with  Ananacalt,  and  when  it  became  known  to  the 
three  lords,  they  took  them  and  stoned  them  to  death.  They  say  it  was 
the  custom  that  a  brother's  widow  could  not  lawfully  remarry  except 
with  a  surviving  brother,  and  if  she  married  any  one  else  she  forfeited  her 
lands  and  all  her  possessions.    The  first  lord  of  Aicapuqalco  was  named 

At  this  very  same  time  it  came  to  pass  that  two  lads  stole  the  grains  of 
maize  that  had  been  sowed  in  the  earth,  and  they  were  taken  and  sold 
for  slaves,  and  the  price  paid  for  each  one  was  five  mantas. 

And  in  these  days  it  happened  that  a  woman  stole  certain  maize  from  a 
granary,  and  a  man  saw  her  and  told  her  that  if  she  would  let  him  lie 
with  her  he  would  not  inform  on  her,  and  she  did  so ;  but  afterwards  the 
man  accused  her  of  the  deed,  and  the  woman  confessed  all  that  had  taken 
place,  whereupon  she  was  acquitted,  and  the  man  was  given  as  a  slave 
to  the  owner  of  the  maize. 

At  this  time  it  happened  that  two  lads  robbed  five  ears  of  maize  before 
it  had  ripened,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  hung,  as  it  was  a  greater 
crime  to  take  them  before  they  were  mature  than  afterwards.  And  when 
the  first  lord  of  Mexico  was  dead,  the  Mexicans  remained  three  years 
without  a  ruler,  after  which  they  chose  ViqUiutli,  son  of  their  first  lord, 
who  lived  twenty-five  years.  In  his  time  it  came  to  pass  that  a  man  of 
Tezcuco  kept  a  watch  over  his  wife,  and  three  days  after  her  confinement 
he  caught  her  with  the  sacristan  of  the  temples,  and  he  seized  them  and 
the  three  lords  condemned  them  to  death.  And  it  also  happened  that  a 
man  found  his  wife  with  another  man,  slew  the  man  and  not  the  woman, 
and  she  came  back  to  live  with  her  husband,  for  which  reason  both  she 
and  he  were  put  to  death. 

When  the  second  lord  died  the  Mexicans  chose  Chimalpupuea  for  their 
ruler,  who  lived  eleven  years.  In  the  days  of  this  third  lord  it  happened 
in  Chimaloaean  that  a  woman  saw  a  drunken  man  and  went  to  him  and 
lay  with  him,  and  for  this  they  stoned  the  woman,  but  inflicted  no  pun- 
ishment whatever  upon  the  man. 

And  at  this  time  it  happened  that  a  man  of  Tenayuca  had  a  granary  of 
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maize,  and  a  man  from  Ouatlidan  robbed  htm  by 

upon  it,  for  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  by  this  contriTaooe,  and  the 

his  wife  took  all  they  found  ;  and  when  this  was  known  to  the  three  locds 

they  were  both  condemned  to  death,  the  man  and  hia  wife. 

He  who  stole  a  hen  was  enslaved,  but  he  who  took  a  dog  was  not  pol- 
ished, for  they  said  that  the  dog  had  teeth  wherewith  to  defend  itaelt 

When  the  third  lord  died  the  Mexicans  elected  to  that  power  bc^m^ 
And  at  this  time  the  E$eapuqalcan» commenced  a  war  agamsttheMezicaBft, 
and  called  on  the  people  of  Tezcuco  and  TalUUan,  QuautUUun,  Ttm- 
ayuea,  TUuuha,  AUacubaya,  Oahuacan,  Culiaean,  SuchimUco,  CuUlawmta, 
and  Mizquique  ;  all  these  peoples  marched  against  Mexico,  and  were  Tan- 
quislted. 

Whilst  the  Mexicans  were  ruled  by  lords  that  part  of  TatHulco^  whkh 
now  is  known  as  Santiago,  was  likewise  under  rulers,  for  whilst  ^6ajR4i|»- 
chil  and  VichUiuiili  reigned  in  Mexico,  which  was  for  forty  years,  in  Tati- 
iulco  ruled  Quaquapuatuique,  the  father  of  the  lonl  of  Escapuli^aleo ;  this 
latter  WHS  for  two  years  ruler  of  Mexico  before  they  had  a  lord  in  Mexkx>; 
lie  lived  forty  years.  And  while  there  ruled  in  Mexico  CtUmalpupuqi  znA 
Izcofiqi,  there  reigned  in  TaiUuleo,  Tlaeatevqi,  son  of  the  first,  who  lived 
twenty-three  years.  Whilst  Muia^'ima  the  elder  reigned  in  Mexico,  in  To- 
tilulco  ruled  Qaatlailoaqi^  son  of  TlaUcvqi,  and  he  slew  the  former,  and 
lived  thirty  years.  Whilst  in  Mexico  ruled  Axayaeaqi,  in  TiUUculco  ruled 
Moquiuiqin,  brother  of  the  last,  and  married  to  the  sister  of  Axayaeaqi, 
and  on  her  account  there  was  war  between  the  two  because  she  gave  out 
her  hufiband  was  a  man  of  war  who  had  conquered  the  Cotastans  and 
Mexicans,  and  on  that  account  his  neijrhbors  hired  his  services.  Whilst 
TfrJqicKri  rulcd  in  Mexico,  in  Talilulco  ruled  Otiacoizq'qi,  Tucuxeal 
Tccli  and  Tlaneloquie.l,  and  Tatilulco.  Whilst  Auqoql  ruled  in  Mexico, 
in  Tatilulco  rei<;neil  Qlqmtc  Pupucu,  who  was  the  son  of  Tacatecal,  and 
son  of  Qmitlutodqij,  and  Yulocoauiql.  Whilst  in  Mexico  Matcq'una  then 
reigned,  in  Tatilulco  there  ruled  Topantemitqi,  Ticoq'U  and  Agnatal, 
grandson  of  }fuf/ u in i q i  ixnd  YzHa<^i  Tticuxcalcotlequinal,  and  this  one  could 
nol^"*  with  Muti<;nnia.  While  MuUq>ima  and  Jiuifi  Velazquez  and  Tapia 
were  governors  of  Mexico,  ho  who  at  first  was  not  a  chief  personage 
in  the  lime  of  the  Marquis,  Don  Juan,  was  governor  of  laiUulco,  the 
father  of  him  who  is  governor  to  day,  and  he  was  a  common  man  and 
ma(,'egual  of  Mexico. 

They  held  certain  laws  in  war  which  they  executed  in  grand  style  ;  and 
it  was  the  custom  that  if  the  captains  sent  out  a  messenger  and  he  did  not 
tell  the  truth  he  died  for  that  ;  and  likewise  they  had  another  law  that 
any  one  who  shouUl  give  advice  to  their  adversaries  sliould  die  for  it ;  and 
likewise  they  slew  any  man  who  lay  with  a  captive  woman,  and  like- 
wise he  who  was  captured  alive  was  slain.  And  if  one  captured  a  pris- 
oner alive  and  another  tried  to  rescue  him,  it  was  punished  with  death. 
In  war  time  Ihev  had  five  captains  who  at  the  same  time  were  judges. 
There  was  a  person  who  hunted  up  crimes  and  painted  them,  and  gave  the 
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iiifonnatioii  to  the  five  lords  jointly,  and  after  consultation  with  the  chief 
lord  thei*e  were  other  five  who  carried  into  execution  what  the  five  had 
decreed. 

There  were  other  laws  in  their  Tianguez  or  fairs  which  are  as  follows  : 
If  the  son  of  the  lord  turned  out  a  gambler  and  a  swindler  (tahur), 
and  sold  his  father's  possessions  or  other  portion  of  land,  ho  was 
secretly  choked  to  death,  and  if  he  was  a  ma<;egual  or  fisherman,  he 
was  sold  into  slavery.  Likewise,  if  one  stole  magueys  to  the  number 
of  twenty  to  make  honey,  they  should  pay  as  many  mn^tas  as  the  Judges 
should  ordain,  and  if  the  party  did  not  own  sufficient  or  if  there  were 
more  magueys,  he  or  they  became  a  slave  or  slaves.  Whoever  should 
borrow  mantas  as  a  loan,  and  neglect  to  repay  them,  should  be  a  slave. 
A  thefl  of  a  fishing  net  was  to  be  paid  for  in  manla«, and  if  the  party  did 
qot  own  them  he  became  a  slave.  If  one  stole  a  canoe  or  vessel  in  which 
people  went,  he  should  pay  the  value  of  the  canoe  in  mfintui,  and  if  he 
had  not  enough  he  became  a  slave.  If  a  man  lay  with  a  woman  slave 
who  was  under  age  he  became  a  slave  also  with  her.  and  if  she  became 
sick  and  died,  he  became  a  slave,  and  if  she  did  not  die  he  paid  for  her  cure. 

If  any  one  brought  a  slave  to  Escapu<;il€o,  where  there  was  a  slave 
mart,  and  the  purchaser  gave  mantas  for  him,  and  the  seller  unfolded 
them  and  was  content  with  them,  if  afterward  he  rued  his  bargain  he 
should  return  the  mantas,  but  the  slave  became  free.  If  any  one  did  not 
grow  up  to  natural  size,  and  the  relations  sold  him,  and  it  was  known  after- 
wards, when  he  had  come  of  age,  the  judges  should  order  as  many 
mantas  to  be  paid  as  to  them  seemed  fit  to  give  his  owner,  and  the  slave 
became  free.  If  a  slave  woman  fled  away  and  was  sold  to  another  per- 
son, upon  its  being  discovered,  she  should  return  to  ker  master  and  the 
price  be  lost  that  was  paid  for  her. 

If  a  man  lie  with  a  slave,  and  she  dies,  being  pregnant,  he  shall  become 
the  slave  of  her  master,  but  if  she  conceive  and  bring  forth  a  child,  the 
Child  is  free,  and  shall  belong  to  its  father.*^  If  any  conspire  to  sell  a  free- 
man for  a  slave,  and  the  fact  become  known,  all  who  took  part  in  the 
affair  shall  become  slaves,  and  ope  of  them  shall  be  given  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  the  others  be  divided  between  the  mother  of  the  person  wrong- 
fully enslaved,  and  the  informer  who  discovered  the  transaction.  Any  per- 
sons who  administer  potions  with  intent  to  procure  death  shall  be  strangled 
for  the  same,  but  if  tlie  person  murdered  was  a  slave,  the  murderer 
shall  become  the  slave  of  his  master.  If  any  one  shall  steal  as  much  as 
twenty  arribas  of  maize,  he  shall  die  for  it,  but  if  less  he  shall  be  redeemed 
by  a  ransom. 

He  who  steals  unripened  maize  shall  be  beaten  to  death  with  rods.  He 
who  steals  the  yetecomatl,  a  species  of  gourd  fastened  with  thongs,  and 
worn  on  the  head  with  tufts  of  feathers,  such  as  the  lords  wear,  sprinkled 
with  green  tobacco,  he  who  steals  it  shall  be  garroted  to  death.  He  who 
steals  a  chalchui,  which  was  a  string  with  certain  computations  forbid- 
den to  be  owned  by  men  of  low  degree,  shall  be  stoned  to  death  in  the 
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J\angu68,  whereyor  be  may  be.  And  be  wbo  in  tbe  Tlanguez*^  sball 
iiteal  anytbing  from  tbe  dweTlen  within  the  Tiangnez,  shall  be  stoned 
to  death.  Highway  robbers  were  also  to  be  publicly  stoned  to  death. 
Any  priest  who  got  drunk  was  to  bo  slain  in  tbe  house  where  he  became 
intoxicated,  and  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs ;  and  the  marriageable 
youth  who  got  drunk  was  taken  to  a  house  known  as  tepuxeaU^  where  he 
was  choked  to  death ;  and  any  person  of  importance  who  held  public 
office  and  got  drunk,  was  deprived  of  his  position,  and  if  he  was  a  warrior 
they  took  away  from  him  the  title  of  9€Uiant  man.  If  a  father  lay  with  his 
daughter,  both  were  to  be  strangled  to  death  by  a  rope  passed  around  both 
their  throats.  He  who  lay  with  his  sister  was  to  be  strangled  with  the  gar- 
rote,  a  crime  they  considered  detestable ;  and  if  one  woman  lay  with 
another,  they  strangled  them  with  the  garrote.  If  a  pontiff  was  found  with 
a  woman,  they  slew  him  secretly  with  the  garrote  or  burned  him  alive, 
tearing  down  his  house,  and  forfeUiBg  all  his  poososniions,  and  all  who 
knew  the  matter  and  kept  silence  about  it  and  concealed  it,  were  likewise 
put  to  death.  There  was  no  punishment  for  adulterers  unless  they  were 
taken  in  flagrante  delietu,  in  which  case  when  caught  they  were  stoned 

to  death  publicly. 

Chaptkr      th. 

Whence  originated  the  Larde  of  ToehimHeo, 

The  beginning  of  these  lords  was  one  TzeoeuU  who  came  ftom  Tmla^  and 
dwelt  in  Atlirco  where  tbev  received  him  for  their  ruler,  and  afterwards  he 
let^  them  and  settled  in  Xuetectitl  And  Vq)etfan^  now  known  as  TtteA^mUt^, 
and  there  he  died.  His  wife  was  named  Chimalma^i,  and  likewise  she 
came  fW^m  Tuia,  Oo  Lis  death  his  son  TonaUemitl  succeeded  him.  whose 
wife  WAS  (^tl^htUKi,  a  native  of  Petlauca.  On  his  death  (^iMtUnl^i  soc- 
coevieii  to  his  father's  pi>wer.  his  wife  was  Teif«icapam^i :  he  was  a  native 
of  Caykacan^  \n\\  left  sons«  who.  however,  did  not  inherit  his  posHioa. 

On  ^\^/i«iri7^-r«  death  hb  two  brothers,  named  Tit^e^iyr^i  and  ^U*e- 
%\sri^i  siK-cetHlevl  him  in  reign,  and  they  held  equal  powers;  their  wives 
were  natives  ot  V-pifiitKa.  On  the  death  of  these  two  lords  they  were  iei- 
U>we\i  in  their  sei$n'>ry  by  two  others,  Oicamft^i  and  Ocimom^J  :  0»r^- 
•a^-'Ci  WA:>  uncle  of  (.Vwci^-'^ri.  who  w*s  the  son  of  Txtetey^'^C.  aod  tbetr 
wive*  were  natives  of  Vcp^i^t*hr>i.  On  thedeath  of  these  two  Lurik  C^i-«- 
ihU  svicvvrxievi  tv>  the  thrvMie.  aai  he  w-ts  a  craadst-ta  of  CiBtMenMai  w^ 
K^rvl  lv:v>re  the  iKher  two;  and  C^'tpi^i,  while  still  lirinc  naaie  ka» 
J^krvvu^r*,  ru'er  ot  a  certain  por.ioa  ■>!'  the  pev>ple  :  the  wir^s  o^  thje  tkzl 
and  ^^a  were  frv^oi  F^:i-^%c>i.  aai  in  the  diys  .>f  these  caax#  tibe  X^ 
Wher,  these  were  dead.  rv>a  M>>/'*,4k  and  I>oa  7i.jt«  SQictxeofri  tamoL  -J^ 
whv^ai  l\\a  M'iviel  w^ij  the  si.^rv  r»:'werf--! ;  aad  he  caoie  :i>  thje  wixitfry. 
bevakuse  in:^  -^sc'e  w;i5  ',"*,*fli.V.  an  i  -Jie  f^rner  cazne  rorth  La  p«actf  u  "lie 
v">rTs«3aa*.  wii.Ie  the  Utter  ti\i  a  wit  T*ie  Mar^^iij  zuiie  ^jjjl  -cc»i 
th'e  cv.*«<«fat  v<  tlie  pev^fCe.     IX  a  »'*^i  w*i  hij  bcxJiRrr  JCanMt^v  ami 
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this  reason  succeeded  to  the  seignorj ;  the  wife  of  Don  Miguel  was  of 
Quitugueehula,  and  tliat  of  Don  Juan  of  Aupetlavaca, 

Of  the  Manner  in  tohieh  they  Beckon  their  Monthi  and  Days, 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  consider  twenty  days  as  their  week  or 
month,  counting  in  both  the  first  and  the  last  as  being  but  one  day,  as  if 
we  should  say  there  were  eight  days  in  the  week,  reckoning  Sunday  as 
both  first  and  last.  Also  they  count  time  from  four  years  to  four  years,  be- 
cause they  do  not  number  their  years  higher.    Also  (a  laeuna,    *    *) 

In  these  festivals  when  the  sacrifice  is  offered  by  the  pontiffs,*'  they 
cover  up  their  heads  with  certain  white  mantas  on  which  they  arrange 
white  plumes,  I  mean  on  their  heads,  and  they  robe  themselves  in  a 
painted  shirt  open  in  front,  and  in  this  manner  they  sacrifice. 


Appendix. 

Annotatione  and  C&rreetume  to  the  Codex  Eamirez, 

1  Tbnaeateclit  called  by  Brinton  (who  follows  tbe  classical  authorities)  TonaeU' 
tecum  and  his  wile  1  onaeacihucUL  The  name  Tonacatteutli  \%  supposed  to  slg- 
nl/y  Lord  of  our  Existence,  and  Tonaca  CihucUl  to  mean  Queen  of  our  Existence. 
(Vide  Am.  Hero  Myths,  p.  73  and  note.) 

*  There  were  two  Tezcatllpocat>,  the  red  and  the  black,  of  whom  the  myths 
blended.  (Brinton,  A.  H.M.,  73.)  The  names  of  these  four  brothers  are  differently 
stated  by  various  authors.  Tetcatlipoca'Camaxtli  was  the  spirit  of  darkness 
(eo.  lib.,  68).  {The  shining  mirror,)  Stone  seats  were  placed  around  the  streets 
for  him  to  repose  on,  on  which  no  native  ever  dared  to  sit.    davigerOf  1, 214. 

His  principal  Image  was  TeoteU  (divine  stone),  black  and  shining  like  marble 
and  richly  dressed.  He  was  called  by  Herrera  (III,  ii,  ch.  xv)  Tescaltlput^; 
by  Boturlni  (p.  11)  Tezcatllpoca;  by  Garcia  (iv,  SOO)  Tlescatlpuca;  Titlcteauan  was 
also  one  of  his  common  names,  meaning  "  we  are  his  slaves."  (A.  H.  M.,  106.) 

Of  the  three  names,  the  one  given  by  Boturlni  is  correct.  According  to  Men> 
doza  (Anales  de  Museo  Mexlcano),  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  brightness,  dark- 
ness and  smoke,  being  the  sliver  resplendency  of  the  mo<>n  illuminating  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  breaking  through  a  smoke-like  obscurity. 

Brinton  (Am.  Hero  Myths,  p.  71),  leans  to  the  more  generally  received  inter- 
pretation of  smoky  mirror  (from  Tescapoctli),  meaning  the  rising  of  the  mist 
from  the  su  rfaco  of  the  waters.  Tezcatllpoca  was  the  god  of  gods,  compared  by 
Garcia  to  Jupiter,  the  supreme  invisible  essence,  **the  most  sublime  figure  in 
the  Indian  Pantheon"  (Brinton,  llb.clt..68) ;  also  the  youth,  omnipotent,  exact- 
ing of  prayer,  creator  Hnd  disposer  of  men ;  the  enemy,  the  worker  and  night 
wind.    The  divine  Providence  according  to  Boturlni.    See  note  7. 

s  Camaxtli.  Also  called  Teotlaniacllzqui  (the  hieroglyphic  of  the  priests).  Tez- 
oatUpoca-Camuxtll  the  spirit  of  darkness.  (American  Hero  Myths,  Brinton,  ch. 
3.  p.  68.)    Tlltlar&huan,  we  are  thy  slaves.    (Bot.  xl.)    (Cf.  Note  27). 

4 Quatzalcoati  (Bot.  11.)  Herrera  3,  Z,xiv,  Quetzalcoatl  (Brinton  A.  H.  M.), 
passim.  Quetzalcobuatl  (Bot.  25)  hieroglyphic  of  the  Air.  Quetzulcoatl  (Garcia, 
IV,  VII,  262),  was  a  "  white  man  with  a  beard,  of  Industry  and  Intelligence,  who 
fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Huemac  {the  great  hand).  King  of  Tula,  and  took  refuge 
at  Cholulla.  He  is  tbe  spirit  of  light  and  culture,  ever  engaged  In  a  continual 
warfare  with  his  brother,  Tazcatilpoca,  the  spirit  of  darkness.    (A.  H.  M.) 

QueUalcoojtl  (Ciavlgero,  1, 218),  **  feathered  serpent,"  god  of  the  air. 

Vetancourt  (Clav.  1,  2SU).    Cbo//,  a  twin,  QuetzaUi,  a  gem. 
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Qnef  itlcoAtl.  por  otro  nombre  yagnaHecatl.  The  name  was  applied  to  bim  la 
hiM  relHlioii  to  the  winds,  whose  mler  he  was,  the  words  YahualH  eeatL,  meaning 
'Mhe  Wheel  of  the  Winds.*'  Yahualli  Is  from  the  root  p<Mual  or  youal,  circnlar 
or  round,  and  the  towers  where  he  was  worshiped  were  of  this  fomu  (A.  H. 
M..  121 ) 

&  Om  tecUL    Qy.  Oraetochtii  (two  rabbits),  the  god  of  wine. 

OmUieiUt.    Clavlgero  1, 215. 

OmeteueUi  and  oniicihuail^  god  and  goddess  residing  in  heaven,  propitioas  to 
mortals.    Alsoknownas  CU'ailalonae and  CitlaUeue, 

*  Moyocoya,  or  more  properly  tnoyocoyaUin^  Is  the  third  person  singnlar  of  the 
yerb  yocoya,  to  do,  with  the  respectful  or  lererenttal  termination  tzin  (A^  H. 

I M.,  70),  meaning  "  he  who  acts  or  does."  Ramlres  translates  it  as  **  the  omnipo- 
tent**  (todo  po<iero»o)\  Brinton,  the  determined  doer.  The  title  is  given  bim  in 
reference  to  his  demiurgic  power. 

7 Evidently  an  error  for  the  terrible  war-god,  Holtzllopocbtli.  (Botarini27; 
Herrera  III,  iii,  17,  VUzUlpuzllL    Lorenzana,  I.    Hultzilo-potzll.) 

In  the  sixteenth  century  It  was  customary  to  express  the  same  sound  indit- 
crlmlnately  by  Vi  and  Hui.  (Orozco  y  F^rra.    Anales  ii,  1, 71.) 

Garcia  (IV,  dOO)  Huitzllopuctli  answers  to  Mars.  In  this  author  the  name  oc- 
curs most  frequently  as  Vltzlllpuctll. 

Vchiloboa.  Clavlgero  (Cullen  1, 251).  Huitzllln,  a  bumming  bird.  OpodUtt,  left. 

Boturlnl  wrong.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  prpnoance  the  name,  usually 
called  lilin  Hulchllobos,  Orozco  y  Berra  (Anales  II,  1,  p.  71),  thinks  that  of  all 
the  forms  VUzUiutl  is  the  most  correct. 

« (^Ipactonal,  Boturlnl  46,  the  father  superior  to  the  son.)  9iP<^ton<^l  ^nd 
Uxuniuco,  more  properly  <7ipac/ona{ and  Ozomuco,  (Oxomozoo,  Boturlni^p.  46), 
whose  names  have  not  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  explained.  **  Thnal  is  no  doubt 
from  tena  to  shine,  and c<pae//(  «  •  •  from  cAtpauac, beautiful  or  clear.  (A.  H. 
M.,  74.    Vide  Cliavero,  Anales,  II,  116.) 

*  Maize.  Maize  was  the  emblem  of  On/eo//,  goddess  of  cereals,  who  was  the 
game  a.s  Xilomen  (from  Xilotl,  a  young  «raln  of  maize).  She  was  also  the  same  as 
TzazoUf^ot',  the  Venus  vaga,  goddess  of  impure  love.  L'Ekjriture  hieratlciue  Maya 
par  Leon  Ue  Rosny,  p.  185. 

10  Tlalocatecll.  Tlaloc  was,  according  to  Boturlnl  (p.  72),  the  second  deity  and 
quasi  minister  of  the  Divine  Providence.  Brinton  (A.  H.  M.,  75,  r2:i)  considers 
iilm  as  the  god  of  darkness;  his  name  being,  according  to  some,  wine  of  the 
earth.  Thil  {tlalli,  earth)  oc  {ocqni),  \v\ne  of  the  maguey  plant;  according  to 
others,  dweller  on  earth,  tialli  (the  earth)  and  onac  (being). 

The  name  according  to  Brinton  (.\.  H.  M.,  123)  should  be  Tlaloctecutll,  lord  of 
the  wine  of  the  earth. 

Garcia  (IV,  ii,  133,  ch.  vll)  Tlalocatecutll  is  the  god  of  water ;  Tlaloc  (IV,  viii, 
II,  143). 

Clavlgero  1,  251.  Tlaloc.  god  of  water;  he  resided  on  the  highest  mountains 
where  the  clouds  are  formed 

"  Chalchluhcueltl  (Boturlnl  2.'>).  La  della  Saya  de  Pledras  preclosas,  hiero- 
glyphic of  water;  Is  generally  shown  with  reeds.  Probably  took  her  origin 
among  canebrakes.    Cf.  Venus  sprung  from  the  Sea. 

Chalchlultllcue,  Chalchlhultllcue,  Brinton.  (A.  H.  M.,  123,  p.  75).  From  Chal- 
chlhultl,  Jade.    Cueltl,  skirt,  petticoat.  Cf.  Kilt. 

If  Tlaloc  was  the  god  of  water  and  tropical  rains,  may  not  his  wife  have  sig- 
nified the  verdant  results  from  his  beneficial  showers. 

Cfialchihuitticuc.  Clavlgero  (tr.  Cullen  I,  210).  goddess  of  water,  2-52.  The  high 
priest  wore  ihe  same  habit  In  which  they  represented  her  us  the  goddess  of 
water.    (T  p.  252,  for  names  given  by  Torquemada  and  Boturlnl. 

Chftlchihuitlifjue  was  the  goide.ss  of  water  and  companion  of  Tlaloo.  Torque- 
mada calls  her  Xochiquetza  I J  find  Boiwr\ni,  MacuixochiquezaUi  (C\Ji\\gero  1,252), 
According  to  the  Codex  Telleriano-Remensis,  Chaichiuili  saved  herself  from  the 
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deluge.  Her  name  signifies  "The  women  adorned  with  a  dress  of  precious 
stones.  Accordinfl:  to  Sahagua  she  was  tlie  sister  of  the  Tialocs,  the  rain  gods 
(Codex  Troano.  102). 

Chalchiuhtteuh,  a  modo  d*  Emn^ftlda,    Sandoval.  Oram.  Mex.,  53. 

w  i4/can?ta,  literally,  a  money-jug  of  earthenware. 

"^^ Hunchback,  It  was  the  custom  nmong  the  Aztec  lords  to  have  among  tlieir 
attendants  for  their  diversion  hunchbacks,  just  as  the  Medleeval  barons  had  in 
their  train  their  fools  and  Jesters.    The  sacred  cavern  was  that  of  Cincalco, 

Quetzalcoatl  was  followed  in  his  passage  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  hunchbacks, 
who  mostly  froze  to  death  (A.  H.  M.,  ll>5).  These  formed  part  of  the  suite  of  the 
last  Montezuma.  They  were  Interred  with  their  Caciques.  (Herrera  il,  165.) 
Chalcot  seems  to  be  derived  from  ChalU,  an  emerald.    Buschman,  689. 

14  Called  ^ipagll  in  preceding  part  of  the  chapter. 

QipacUi  (A.  H.  M.,74,  126).  the  great  fish.  Cf.  the  fish  Oanncg  in  theChaldoean 
mjUJhology,  Dagtm.  of  the  Philistines  and  Phoenicians,  Pi«ee«  of  the  Syrian  and 
Egy^ian  Zodiac;  supposed  to  be  sun  myths,  the  sun  rising  out  of  the  East. 

Cipoconnl  and  Oxomuco,  the  first  created  pair,  qy.  p/«c««  of  the  Zodiac,  Ac. 
Note  9.  Chavero  (Anales  I,  vii,  215)  considers  Ulpactll  the  first  light  below  the 
horizon. 

Jesus  Is  represented  as  a  fish,  because  the  Messiah  In  the  Talmud  is  called  Dag^ 
i,  ^.,  the  fish.    King's  Gnostic's  and  their  remains,  138. 

i&Tlaltecll,  the  earth,  from  tlalll,  the  earth. 

i<The  wife  of  this  son  was  made  of  the  hnirs  of  the  divine  mother  of 
the  four  brethren— gods,  whoso  name  was  Xochlquetzal  (Beautiful  rose).  (A. 
H.  M.,  73, 7i.) 

"  Oarcia  {Origin  de  la*  Indios^  V,  rv,  327),  gives  a  different  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  which  the  following  Is  a  r^sum^ : 

"At  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half  from  Gucueoea,  in  an  Indian  settlement 
named  Cidlapa,  there  Is  a  convent  of  my  order  whose  Vicar,  at  the  time  of  my 
coming  there,  owned  a  MSS.  volume,  •  *  *  written  In  the  figures  ufsed  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  with  the  explanations  thereof,  setting  forth  the  origin  and  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  deluge,  <ftc.  This  book  I  tried  by  all  manner  of  means 
to  obtain,  but  the  holy  father  set  too  great  a  store  on  it  to  part  with  it,  but 
permitted  me  to  make  such  extracts  from  it  as  I  desired. 

**In  the  year  and  In  the  day  of  darkness  and  clouds,  before  there  were  any 
days  or  years,  the  world  was  plunged  into  total  obscurity,  and  all  was  chaos  and 
confusion;  the  earth  was  covered  with  the  waters,  and  there  was  nothing  but 
mud  and  debris  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  lhet»e  days  there  appeared 
visible  to  sight  a  god  whose  name  was  the  stag  (Clervo)^  and  whose  sur- 
name was  Llon-vlper  {Culebra  de  lion),  and  a  very  charming  and  beautiful 
goddess,  whose  name  was  likewise  Clervo,  and  whose  surname  was  Tiger 
viper  (Culebra  de  tlgre).  From  these  divljiltles  originated  all  the  other  gods  of 
the  Indians.  As  soon  as  these  two  gods  appeared  they  took  on  human  shape, 
and  being  omnipotent  and  omniscient,  they  founded  a  huge  rock  (Pefla),  on 
which  they  built  sumptuous  palaces,  made  with  the  greatest  art,  where  was 
their  home,  and  their  abode  on  earth ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  most  lofty  part 
of  the  palaces,  there  stood  an  axe  of  copper  with  Its  edge  upwards,  upon 
which  the  heavens  rested.  This  rock  and  the  palaces  of  the  gods  were  on  a  very 
lofty  mountain  peak  {Oerro)  near  the  pueblo  of  Apoala,  In  the  Province  known 
as  Mixteca  AUa.  This  rock.  In  the  language  of  that  people,  bore  for  its  name 
The-place-where-thc-heaven'WnSf  by  which  they  meant  to  express  that  it  was 
the  Paradise  and  abode  of  all  mannerof  pleasure  and  happiness,  and  where  there 
was  an  abundance  of  everything  that  was  good,  and  where  not  the  slightest  ele- 
ment was  ever  lacking  to  complete  felicity.  This  place  was  where  the  gods 
abode  at  their  first  coming  on  earth,  where  they  remained  many  ages  in  quiet 
and  contented  rest, as  the  locality  was  so  pleasant  and  charming,  but  the  world 
wafi  all  in  darkness  and  clouds.    •    *    *    Of  these  gods,  the  father  and  mother  of 
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all  the  other  dIvinitteB,  in  their  palaces  and  oourt,  were  born  two  sons,  very 
beaatlful,  shrewd  and  learned  In  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  first  was  called 
J%e-wind^/-the'nine'Viperif  which  he  took  ftrom  the  name  of  the  day  on  whfoh  he 
was  born;  the  second  received  the  appellation  of  the  IF<n«i«o/-iA«-n(fie-oaoenw, 
that  being  likewise  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  his  nativity  occurred.  These 
two  youths  were  brought  up  In  great  pomp.  The  elder  when  he  would  amuse 
himself,  took  the  form  of  an  eagle  and  went  flying  through  the  highest  skles^ 
the  second  transformed  himself  Into  a  tiny  animal  In  the  form  of  a  winged 
snake,  with  which  he  flew  through  the  air  with  so  great  a  velocity  and  subtlety 
that  he  penetrated  the  hardest  rocks,  and  became  invisible.  The  effect  of  which 
was  that  those  who  were  over  his  head  could  hear  the  noise  and  turmoil  that 
was  made  below.  The  meaning  of  these  figures  was  to  exhibit  the  power  that 
these  gods  possessed  of  transforming  themselves  and  of  their  returning  to  their 
own  shapes. 

'*  These  brothers  then  remained  in  their  paternal  home,  living  In  comfort  and 
peace;  they  bethought  themselves  that  they  would  make  an  offering  and  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods,  their  parents,  to  effect  which  they  took  censers  of  clay  with  burn- 
ing embers  upon  wbiuh  they  cast  a  certain  quantity  of  ground  poison  in  lieu  of  in* 
cense.  This,  say  the  Indians,  was  the  first  offering  ever  made  in  the  world.  After 
they  had  made  this  oblation,  the  brothers  created  a  pleasure  garden  for  their  rec- 
reation, In  which  they  placed  trees  and  flowers,  ffuits  and  roses,  sweet-smelling 
plants  and  other  varieties  of  vegetation.  Here  in  this  garden  and  orchard,  they 
refk'eshed  and  recreated  themselves  all  the  time  and  they  made  near  It  another 
pleasure-ground  (Prado),  in  which  were  stored  all  manner  of  things  necessary 
for  the  oblations  and  sacrifices  which  they  had  to  make  and  offer  to  the  gods, 
their  parents. 

**  Whenever  these  brothers  left  the  house  of  their  parents,  they  disported  them- 
selves in  this  garden,  taking  care  of  the  trees  and  plants,  and  seeing  to  their  in- 
crease and  preservation,  and  offering  from  time  to  time  the  aforesaid  oblation 
of  poison,  Ac.  They  prayed  to  their  parents  at  the  same  time,  making  vows  and 
promises,  and  supplicating  them  by  virtue  of  the  oblation  which  they  were  offer- 
ing, and  through  the  other  sacrifices  they  gave  them,  that  they  would  think 
well  of  creating  a  heaven,  and  that  they  should  shed  a  light  upon  the  world, 
that  they  should  create  the  earth,  or  rather  let  the  waters  sink  and  the  dry 
ground  appear,  for  that  they  had  no  other  abode  and  resting  place  than  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  garden  and  orchard.  And  still  more  to  force  the  gods  to 
accede  to  their  request,  the  suppliants  pierced  their  ears  with  lancets  of  filnt, 
drawing  blood  from  them  In  torrents.  This  they  did  also  to  their  tongues,  and 
with  the  blood  they  sprinkled  the  branches  and  trunks  of  the  trees  by  means  of 
a  sprinkler  made  of  the  branches  of  the  willow  tree  as  a  thing  holy  and 
blessed.  This  action  they  performed  to  show  their  entire  submission  to  the  will 
of  their  parents  whom  they  regarded  as  being  greater  gods  than  themselves. 
*  *  •  These  gods  had  children  •  *  •  after  which  there  was  a  general 
deluge  in  which  many  of  the  gods  were  drowned.  When  this  had  ceased,  the 
creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was  begun  by  a  god  whom  they  name 
Creator  of  all  things^  who  restored  the  human  race,  from  which  was  populated  the 
Mixlec  kingdom." 

"  Of  the  Mexican  Year. 


Boturini  2. 

Oemelli  (Anales  1, 7, 299). 

1  Tecpatl, 

(pebble) 

1  Calli 

2  Acatl. 

(reed) 

2  Acatl 

3  Tochtli, 

(rabbit) 

8  Tecpatl 

4  Calli, 

(house) 

4  Tochtli 

Veytla  agrees  with  Boturini, and  Orozcoy  Berra  (Anales  1,7, 299;,  accepts  their 

rru.nfir(>mAiit.  n.i\d  iinniPii^InliirA. 


arrangement  and  nomenclature. 
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The  eighteen  months  of  the  jemr  are  named  as  MIows : 


Xaxks  or  THE  Months. 


(Lorenxana,  2.) 

Orosoo  y  Berra  (Anales  I,  vii,  91). 

L  Atemostll 

(water  month) 

1.  ItsealU,  XoehllhnlU. 

2.  TiUU 

2.  Xllomanalsltli,  aUaeahn- 
aleo,  Caahnitlehoa,  CI- 
hoallhaiU. 

3.  Yxcalll 

(new  ereatioD) 

S.  Tlaeaxlpehnallstll,  eoha- 
ailhalU. 

4.  XlIomaDlzte 

(offerings  of  the  new  maixe) 

4.  Tosostontli. 

5.  CoanlihalU 

(grand  festlTal  of  the  viper) 

&.  HueytososUL 

8.  ToxooUintll 

(lesser  last) 

ft.  Tozcatl,TepepochnllixUi. 

7,  Hney  Toxooxtli 

(greater  fisst) 

7.  Rtsalcna  listli 

8.  Toxcatl 

(dangerous  fbr  the  fields) 

&  TeeoU  NalUintIL 

9.  Ezalqaalllztle 

(eating  of  dry  fraits; 

9.  Huey  teenllhoatl. 

lu.  TecuilhaiUiaUl 

(feast  of  the  youthful  cava- 

10. MlcallhoiUultli,  Tlaro- 

liers) 

chimaoo. 

11.  Haey  Tecaithaltl 

(feast  of  elder  lords) 

11.  Haey  mlcall  hnltl.  Xoco^ 
tlhaeui. 

12.  MlcU  ilhaUf DtUI 

(lesser  feast  of  the  dead) 

12.  Och|>anlxtll,  TenahuatI- 

13.  Haey  mlctail  halt 
11.  OchpaniUli 
lb.  Fachtllzintll 
16L  HaeypachtU 

17.  QoechoUi 

18.  Panqaetzallitzli 


(greaterfeastof  the  dead) 

(broomi 

(early  grains) 

(grains  and  large  trees) 

(the  flamingo?) 

(pennons  or  banners) 


IsUI. 
13.  Fachtli,  Teotleoo. 
11.  Uaeypaehtll,Tepeilhaitl. 

16.  QoechoUi. 

18.  PanquetxalizUL 

17.  Atemoztli. 
U.  Tititl. 


DATS  OF  THE  MOXTKS. 


Lorensana  (2) 
Opactli  (serpent) 

Ehecatl  (air) 

C^iaili  (house) 

Cnextpallin  (llsard) 

Cohuatl  (viper) 

Miquitzll  (death) 

BfaxatI  (deer) 

Tochtli  (rabbit) 

Atl  (water) 

Ytzcuintli  (a  common  dog) 

Osmatli  (a  she  ape) 

Malinalli  (a  mesh  of  eords) 


Cbavero  (Anales  I,  VII,  245). 

1.  (?lpactli  (the  first  light  from  be- 

low the  horizon) 

2.  Ehecatl  (the  wind) 

3.  Ctelli 

4.  Cuetzpalin 

5.  Cohnatl 
ft.  Miquitzll 

7.  Mazatl 

8.  ToehUi 
0.  Atl 

10.  Itzcnintll 

11.  Ozomatll 

12.  Malinalli 

13.  1.  Acatl 


Acatl  ^reed) 

Then  follows  the  second  group: 
Ocelotl  (tiger)  11.  2.  Ocelotl 

Quaotli  (eagle)  IS.  3.  Cuauhtli 

TemllatI  (grindstone)  1ft.  1.  Cozcacaauhtli 

Quiabultl  (rainy  water)  17.  5.  Ollin. 

Xochltl  (flower)  18.  ft.  Tecpntl 

19  7.  Qniahuitl 
20.  8.  Xochltl 
1*  dnirocoeopi,  qy.  from  einili,  spindles  (Mazorcas),  fhll  of  dry  and  cured  maize 
and  coeopatic,  something  that  burns  the  mouth  greatly.    {Molina  sub  voclbus.) 
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*>The  Btory  of  the  foiling  down  of  the  heavens  appears  among  the  myths  of 
Samoa,  where  two  trees  are  reported  to  have  grown  up  and  pushed  them  into 
proper  place.  The  natives  of  Vaitujm  have  a  tradition  in  which  two  of  the  sons 
of  the  first  couple  **  distiuguished  themselves  by  raising  the  heaven  higher.**  In 
Nikundu^  the  legend  runs  of  an  universal  darltnessin  the  beginning  of  all  things 
and  that  the  heavens  were  down  and  resting  upon  the  earth  until  raised  by  two 
brothers.    (Samoa,  by  George  Turner,  pp.  198, 288, 291.) 

c^The  two  trees  into  which  the  gods  changed  themselves ;  more  properly,  Tes- 
caquahuitl,  the  tree  of  the  warrior.  Quetzal  veixochitl,  the  beaaliful  rose  tree. 
~~A..  xx.  Af.,  75. 

oMixcoatl.a  name  of  Tezcatlipoca.  Brinton,  A.  H.  M.,  84.  Iztac  Mizcoatl 
(A.  H.  M.  92),  white-cloud,  twin. 

^Four  hundred  men  created.  Brinton  considers  them  to  be  the  stars,  espe* 
daily  as  they  later  were  translated  to  the  sky.  Codex  Chlmalpopoca  (Myths, 
New  World,  207).  Four  birds  devoured  the  antediluvian  dwellers  on  earth. 

*^  They  drew  blood  from  their  ears,  &c.  In  ch.  8  (seq.)  CAroaxtli  takes  a  maguey 
thorn  and  draws  blood  from  his  tongue  and  ears.  The  Persians  drew  blood  flrom 
ears,  arms  and  face.    Cf.  Oarcia^  iv.  801. 

^  TaloccUecU  threw  his  son  into  the  cinders.  Should  be  Tlaloe.  (Cf.  Abraham 
and  Isaac.) 

*  Chichimecas  (Qarcla,  V,2,822),  offered  no  let  or  hindrance  to  the  immigrants 
who  drove  them  away,  but  were  filled  with  firight  and  astonishment,  and  hid 
themselves  among  the  most  inaccessible  rocks. 

But  the  Con  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  the  Tlascaltecans 
came,  did  not  behave  in  this  manner,  but  valiantly  resisted  the  invaders,  being 
of  gigantic  stature,  endeavored  to  drive  thom  out  of  the  land,  but  were  ulti- 
mately overcome  by  the  force  of  the  Tlascaltecans.  Then  they  had  resort  to 
stratagem,  and  feigning  peace  and  submission  invited  their  conquerors  to  a 
banquet  ut  >vhlch  concealed  men  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  Tlascalte- 
cans when  they  had  become  drunken  and  helplcHS.  However,  the  Tlascaltecans 
rallied  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrndes,  and  being  better  armed  and  di«ci- 
plined,  ultimately  defeated  the  giants,  leaving  not  one  man  alive.  After  many 
generations  the  barbarous  Chichimecas  became  civilized,  wore  clothes  and  be- 
came as  other  people,  forming  themselves  a  state.    (Cf.  Garcia,  V,  302.) 

Chichimeca.  (Clavlgero  tr.  Cullen,  I.  91),  according  to  some  from  Techichiani^ 
sucking,  because  they  sucked  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  they  hunted.  C. 
calls  them  Chechemecatl^  (Betancourt),  trom  Chichlmi,  dogs'  beans.  If  the  name 
had  been  one  of  contempt  they  would  not  have  prided  themselves  upon  it,  as 
they  did.    Another  point  to  show  It  was  an  indigenous  word. 

A  number  of  conjectural  etymologies  have  been  assigned  for  this  name,  but 
all  unsatisfactory.  As  this  people  appear  to  have  been  aboriginal  it  seems  to 
me  that  any  attempt  to  explain  its  name  by  means  of  the  language  of  the  con- 
querors must  be  futile.  Those  who  speak  an  alien  tongue  have  always  been 
looked  upon  by  their  neighbors  as  barbarians,  and  even  as  not  possessed  of 
rational  speech,  but  as  using  only  an  unintelligible  Jargon.  The  Latin  dramatist 
expresses  the  feeling  in  his  lines,  Barbariis  hie  ego,  quid  non  irUeliigor  nulli. 

According  to  Garcia  (V,  3,321),  the  word  Nahuutl  means  the  people  that  speaks 
distinctly  and  makes  itself  understood  (Cf.  St\hagun  X,  2i).)  (Buschman,  685;, 
"  well  sounding,  clear,  distinct."        * 

Bolurini,  7^.  ChichinidcatI,  el  que*  chupa,  from  their  sucking  the  blood  of 
animals.    C/tic/ti  means  mamar,  to  nurse.    Anales 3, 2, 00. 

^  Oa^iasale,  more  properly,  Oamaxtli,  qu.,  a  name  of  Tezcatlipoca  (A.  H.  M., 
90) ;  la/aja  nolurna  (Anales  3,  36J).  He  was  worshiped  by  the  Tlascallans,  being 
there  the  same  as  Huitzilopochtli.    Clavlgero  i,  2,  HI.   (Cf.  Note  3.) 

2«  Co  acatl,  one  reed,  the  day  of  Quetzalcoutl's  birth,  and  by  which  he  was  often 
called.    It  was  a  day  of  evil  omen,  and  no  one  born  on  it  could  hope  for  success. 

This  year  which  returns  but  once  in  the  Mexican  cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  was 
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the  one  In  which  the  god  Qoetaleontl  was  expected  to  renppenr;  and  It  «o  hap- 
pened that  In  thU  xerj  jtmr  Cortes  entered  the  land  of  Mexicow  Gloomy 
prophecies  had  preceded  his  adrent,  and  he  met  a  sorerelgn  predisposed  to  sah- 
mfsslon. 

»  TlapaUa.  This  U  the  TIapaUan  whl^  Brinton  ^  \.  H.  M .. «)  bellcTes  to  he 
the  **C1tj  or  the  San."  the  original  home  of  the  Axteca.  A.11  this  he  con«ldera  a 
son  mjTth.  «The  word  stgnlfles  "the  red  land"  iCodez  Mendosa.  Anales  I,  4,  ITS). 
It  was  to  this  coantrj  that  QoetsaleoatI  was  to  take  his  Joomej  .Buschman,  p. 

«m:>. 

"  JlapnUan,  the  red  land,  and  TUopcm.  the  white  land,  were  really  the  names 
for  the  land  of  the  son.  Tlxapan  from  lixotf.  while  earth,  and  pa*  In.'*  (A.m. 
Hero  Myths.  133.  >  The  idea  holds  ground  among  tome  scholars  that  this  long 
record  is  only  one  o#  joameyings  ap  and  down  through  the  Talley  of  Mexico. 

*o  Chapaltepeqae.  Monte des  Cbn^os.  ■Garcia.  IV,  3^)  Cerro  del  Chapalln 
(Bot.  7^.    See  note  48. 


ERRATUM. 


On  page  648.  12lli  line  from  bottom,  for  quid  non  inUUig&r  read  quia 
nan  inteUigar 


A  similar  myth  U  narrated  (A.  a.M..80)  of  the  hirth  of  Qaatsalooati,  *«  iha 
feathered  serpent,**  which  seems  more  prohable  from  the  connection  of  this 
name  with  the  bunch  of  feathers,  the  virgin  is  stated  here  to  have  placed  in  her 
bosom. 

'Cusco  means  (Garcia,  IV,  21))  the  navel  of  the  earth. 

^Bridge  of  Chapultepequc:  thU  is  probably  a  clerical  errorof  puen/e  for/u*i»'e, 
as  in  the  preceding  chapter  a  (fountain  or)  stream  of  waiter  (ftiente)  Is  sp  >ken  of 
as  existing  at  that  place.  The  word  means  hill  of  the  locustt,  from  ehapulii%^ 
locust,  and  Upee,  a  hill.   (Cf.  Note  30.) 

^In  the  original  ten,  meaning  evidently  <re«. 

*  In  the  original  do«,  probably  an  error  for  lo9. 

*9iquacoatl,  m  >re  properly  Clhuacoatl;  the  serpent  woman  (Myths  New 
World,  120);  Cihuacohuatl  (Clavlgero,  1. 216;. 
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the  one  la  which  the  god  Qnetzalcoatl  was  expected  to  reappear;  and  it  ro  hap- 
pened that  In  this  very  year  Cortec  entered  the  land  of  Mexico.  Gloomy 
prophecies  had  preceded  his  advent,  and  he  met  a  sovereign  predisposed  to  sub- 
mission. 

s>Tlapalla.  This  is  the  Tlapallan  which  Brinton  (A.  H.  )i.,  89)  believes  to  be 
the  **  City  of  the  Sun,"  the  original  home  of  the  Aztecs.  All  this  he  considers  a 
snn  myth.  .The  word  signifies  **  the  red  land**  (Codes  Mendosa,  Annies  I,  4,  ITS). 
It  was  to  this  country  that  Quetzalcoatl  was  to  take  his  Journey  (Busohmau,  p. 
884). 

"  ItapftUanf  the  red  land,  and  THzapan,  the  white  land,  were  really  the  names 
for  the  land  of  the  sun.  Tizapan  firom  <fea//,  white  earth,  and  pan  in.**  (Am. 
Hero  Myths,  135.)  The  idea  holds  ground  among  some  scholars  that  this  long 
record  is  only  one  of  Journeyings  up  and  down  through  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

*>  Chapultepeque.  Monte  des  Conejos.  (Garcia,  IV,  2u3.)  Cerro  del  Chapulin 
(Bot.  7^.    See  note  43. 

'I  Coluacan.  Colhuacan  (A.  H.  M.,  92).  The  bent  or  curved  mountain,  the 
home  of  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  on  It  the  old  become  young  and  remain  at  any 
age  they  desire;  years  leave  no^  trace  upon  them.  In  the  legends  of  the  Choc- 
taws  occurs  mention  of  a  bending  hi  I  (Myths  New  World,  225).  Duran  (I,  i)  con- 
siders it  another  name  for  Aztlan.    Cf.  Buschman,  691. 

'^Azclan,  reglo  de  gar^as,  land  of  the  heron.  (Garcia,  4,  293  )  Bright  or  white 
land.  (Brinton  A.  H.  M.,  92.  Buschman,  612.)  The  latter  the  more  generally  re- 
ceived pcf.  Tlapallan,  Note  29. 

'^SueMmileo,  first  people  (gente  de  sementeras  de  Plores),  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  great  lagoon  of  Mexico  and  founded  a  city  of  the  same  name.  Garcia,  V, 
}2.822. 

**  Xoehimileo.  Place  of  the  field  of  flowers.  (Buschmann,  p.  7U0 ;  Clavlgero,  2, 
228;  Boturii\i,78.)    Sometimes  written  AicAim//co. 

»  Mizcoatl  (Brinton  A.  H.  M.,  92,  Iztac-Mlxcoatl.  the  white  cloud  twin),  god- 
dess of  hunting,  Ofac,  1.  126.    Same  as  Camnsale  (Notes  3,  27). 

*  ChalcoM,    The  name  signifies  OaUe  de  Uu  Boea^.    Garcia,  V,  2, 322. 

**  Tenpaneea  (Oarcia^  V.  2,  822).  Gente  de  la  puente,  settled  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lagoon.    They  soon  founded  a  large  city,  Azcapuzalco  (Flormiguero). 

^  Tezeuco.  Garcia  (V,  2,  322)  snys  the  Tezcucnns  were  the  fourth  population  of 
Mexico,  coming  from  Calua  {Oente  eorva),  because  In  their  country  tl|^re  was  a 
very  crooked  Oerro, 

These  four  nations  encircled  the  lagoon,  and  of  them  all,  the  Tezcucans  were 
considered  as  the  most  pollsned. 

*  (^uaustlcaca  ?  lugar  de  loa  Finos. 

**Chicomuxtoque,  more  properly  should  be  Cfhienmoztoe^  the  Seven  caverns. 
(Qakcia,  V,  825 :  BoTURiNi,  78.  BuscuMANN,  Qber  die  Aztek.  Ortsnamcn,  683.) 

*>Coatebeque,  more  properly  Coatepee^  the  hill  of  serpents. 

^  QuiUliq%te,  more  propt)rly  Coatlieae,  *'one  of  the  serpent  skirt**  (A.H.  M.,  77) 
ft'om  whom  Huitsilopochtli  was  born.  According  to  Clavigero  (1257),  she  was 
the  goddess  of  flowers. 

A  similar  myth  is  narrated  (A.  H.  M.,99)  of  the  birth  of  Quetzalcoatl*"  the 
feathered  serpent,"  which  seeui4  more  probable  from  the  connection  of  this 
name  with  the  bunch  of  feathers,  the  virgin  is  stated  here  to  have  placed  in  her 
bosom. 

^Cazcomeans  (Garcia,  IV,  2')\)  the  navel  of  the  earth. 

^Bridge  of  Chapultepequo:  this  is  probably  a  clerical  Qrrorot ptierUe  for/uen'e, 
as  In  the  preceding  chapter  a  (fountain  or)  stream  of  water  (fuente)  Is  spoken  of 
as  existing  at  that  place.  The  word  means  hill  of  the  locust,  from  ehapulin, 
locust,  and  Upec,  a  hill.   (Cf.  Note  30.) 

^In  the  original  te«,  meaning  evidently  tre», 

*  In  the  original  dew,  probably  an  error  for  loa. 

*91quaooatl,  m-ire  properly  Clhuacoatl;  the  serpent  woman  (Myths  New 
World,  121));  Olhuaoohuatl  (Clavigero,  1. 2 16;. 
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^Ti^apan  >  the  same  place.  (Garcia,  326,  TUaetpdn,  asnas  blancas,  white 
Tif  apaa  >  water).  The  general  view  entertained  by  scholars  is  that  the 
word  means  the  white  land  (A.  H.  M.,  135),  and  is  the  same  as  Tlapallan,  the 
home  in  the  distant  sun.    See  note  29. 

47*  Here  there  is  something  omitted,  probably  the  words  "a  womao,'*  as  the 
rest  of  the  sen^nce  requires  it. 

Clavigero  (Book  II,  J  21,  CuUen,  p.  124,  tells  a  horrible  story  of  a  woman^s 
sacrifice  (too  long  to  copy),  which  may  be  the  one  here  referred  to. 

48Quanmixtltlan,  po«tea  Tenustitan.    Garcia,  325;  Cuidad  del  popul,  Bot.,  78. 

Tenoxtitlan,  more  correctly  Tenochtitlan,  Arom  tetl,  a  stone,  and  iVocAl2<,  a 
nopal  (meaning  the  wild  flg  on  the  rock.  7\in€U  en  piedra,  Garcia,  V,  826). 
Buschmann,  p.  702. 

^Acamapictli.  Garcia,  V,SS,  334.  Third  king  ot  the  Mexicans,  Cbringio,  be- 
ing second,  and  Tenttch  first.  {Clavigeroj  I,  in,  127;  Lorensana,  p.  9.) 

Names  of  the  kings  of  Tenochtitlan  according  to 


Clavigero^  i,  III,  127. 

1.  Acamapitzin 

2.  Huitzilihuitl 
8.  Chimalpopoca 

4.  Itzcoatl 

5.  Monteuozoma  or  Montezuma 

6.  Axii^acatl 

7.  Tizoc 

8.  Ahultzotl 

9.  Montezuma 


Lorentana^  9. 

1.  Acamapixtll 

2.  Huttztllhull 

3.  Chimalpopoca 

4.  Ixcoatl 

5.  Montezuma,  the  elder 

6.  Tizotzln 

7.  Axaiacac 

8.  Ahuitzol 

9.  Montezuma 


^na7«ff  77,  |,  53. 

1.  Tenuch,  A.D.  1824. 

2.  Acampichl,  A.D.  1370. 

3.  Hulcilyhultl,  A.D.  1396. 

4.  Chimulpupuca,  A.D.  1417. 

5.  Ixcoaci,  A.D.  1427. 

6.  Huehue  motee9unia,  A.D.  1440. 

7.  Axayacacl,  A.D.  1409. 

8.  Tl90clcatzl,  A.D.  1482. 

9.  Ahul9ocin,  A.D.  H86. 
10.  Motecfuinn,  A.D.  1602. 

Garcia  (v,  <H,  324),  makes  Acamaplctll  the  third  ruler. 

^'Soems  to  resemole  the  title  of  Prince  Consort. 

^^  Cucrnavaea.  Garcia  (Origin  de  los  Indios,  Lib.V,§  ir,  p.  322)  says  that  Qttauh- 
nahuac  (a  word  meaning  the  place  whence  the  voice  of  tlie  eagle  sounds)  was 
corrupted  in  common  language  into  Cuemavaca.  He  states  that  it  was  the 
capital  city  of  a  fertile  and  populous  province,  which,  in  his  days,  was  known. 

''-  They  took  away.   (Qy.  the  original  one?) 

'^2*Tla8caItecas  igente  de  pan).  Garcia,  V,  1,  322.  Were  the  sixth  people; 
built  and  settled,  and  their  chief  city  was  named  Tlascala.  This  nation  aided 
the  Spaniards. 

^  Dende  un  hGo  pnveman  f 

'^The  Indian  woman,  Marina^  who  fell  In  love  with  Oortez,  and  accompanifd 
him  as  his  Interpreter.  The  words  In  the  original  are,  *' Por  una  lengua  dlcha 

•'•^  Sahagun,  Lib.  XII,  eh.  29,  also  speaks  of  this  epidemic  of  small-pox. 
MJ  Oy denes,  auditors,  councillors  of  state. 
"  I.e.,  the  days  to  lengthen. 
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M  T^aof  i^a  (flestaleM  vomen'*,  alia*  9-C*™^^^*  Mr^re  properly,  Tsitslmlmine 
( Anales  II,  i,  7i,  the  dreadful  ones.  The  concloslon  of  a  cycle  was  a  prave  event 
for  the  Mexicans,  for,  accordlni:  to  their  religions  ideas,  it  was  possibly  the  date 
for  the  end  of  the  world.  **AI1  the  inhabitants,"  says  Torqnemada,  *' were  In 
great  fear  and  trembling  lest  when  the  lights  were  extinguished  they  should 
never  more  be  rekindled,  but  on  that  very  night  the  human  race  would  come 
to  an  end,  and  darkness  eternal  would  reign  over  all :  no  sun  should  ever  appear 
again,  bat  the  mtzimiimeM,  fearful  demons,  would  descend  and  eat  up  all  man- 
kind.**   Analew,  dee,  1 1,  f,  7. 

**l.  Se  echaron  una  ecm  oira. 

'^^Quey,  ver,  omitted  ?  In  which  case  the  sentence  read  Bate  no  pudo  (rer),  A 
Mon/etuma,  could  not  bear  with  Montezuma,  detested  him. 

*>  How  much  more  humane  than  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  parfu«  atquitur 
ventreml  One  who  lay  with  an  Immature  girl,  oranother's  slave,  became  a  slave. 
(Garcia,  S,  i.  111 :  Torquemada,  xii,  8:  Herrera,  IV,  8, 10  ) 

^*  TIanguex  fehould  be  more  properly  TIanqultzli.    (Anales  III.  2, 06.) 

^Pap'i.  ^The  Mexicans  called  In  their  tongue  the  Supreme  Pontiff^  by 
the  name  of  Papa  "    (Herr^a  111*  n,  xf,  p.  690.    Similiter,  Garcia  V,  xii,  900.) 

Papaehtie,  **  Heof  the  flowing  locks,**  corrupted  to  Papa,  was  one  of  the  names 
of  Quetzal coatl  (A.  H.  M.,  60),  hence  the  title  may  easily  have  been  transferred 
to  his  priests. 


The  Ptnnsyltania  Prison  Smtem.    By  Richtird  Vaux, 
{Read  before  the  American  FhUpshphical  Society ,  June  20,  ISS4,) 

The  Pennsylvania  Prison  System  hid  its  origin  in  an  effort  to  correct 
the  abuses  in  the  place  of  incarceration  of  all  classes  of  violators  of  law. 
The  common  jail,  under  the  coloniil  government  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  receptacle  of  ^ery  such  offender. 

In  the  city  prison  of  Philadelphia,  l)cated  at  Market  and  Third  streets, 
in  1770,  young  and  old,  black  and  white,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls 
were  congregated  indiscriminately  in  custody,  for  misconduct,  misdemea- 
nor, and  felony,  either  before  trial,  after  conviction,  or  for  want  of  bail 
for  surety  of  the  peace.  It  was  a  moml  pest  house.  Bad  as  it  was,  it  was 
better  than  Newgate,  for  England  wks  without  a  rival  in  the  infamous 
management  of  her  then  chief  publictprison  in  London. 

80  early  as  1775  a  sensible,  though iful  man — a  merchant — Mr.  Richard 
Wistar,  residing  near  by,  had  his  atteition  directed  to  the  horrible  condi- 
tion of  this  city  prison.  In  1776,  on  |he  7th  of  February,  a  society  was 
formed,  styled  the  '*  Philadelphia  Society  for  Assisting  Distressed  Pris- 
oners." The  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  army  terminated 
the  labors  of  this  society  in  the  moi^h  of  September,  1777.  In  the  year 
1787,  May  8th,  the  first  society  was  revived  by  its  successor  "The  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Alleviating  the  >tsery  of  Public  Prisons.*'  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  first  Society,  anf  others  like-minded,  engaged  in  this 
revival  of  the  organization  of  1776.    I 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1787,  WillAm  White,  D.D..  Bishop  of  theProt- 
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estant  Episcopal  Church,  as^resident  of  this  society,  addressed  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  for  aid — aid^r  a  practical  benevolence  which  found  the 
evil,  and  undertook  to  apply  t^e  remedy.  It  was  not  humanitarianism — 
that  restless  agitation  of  the  \symp&tliles  of  try-to  do-something  people, 
which  usually  is  converted  intoWist. 

The  criminal  laws  from  1718  \p  1794  were  ameliorated.  In  1718  ten 
crimes  were  capital.  On  the  15tik  of  September,  1786,  by  the  influence  of 
an  already  developed  interest,  an  kct  of  Assembly  was  passed  to  markedly 
modify  the  criminal  code  of  the  province.  This  was  the  first  legislative 
reform.  It  substituted  for  robbciv,  burglary,  and  the  crimes  a^inst 
nature,  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,\for  the  death  penalty.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  1789,  this  first  act  was  amended.  The  act  of  April  5th,  1790, 
repealed  both  acts,  and  the  act  of  17S1  made  murder  only,  a  capital  crime. 
No  important  legislation,  as  to  the  cfiminal  code,  occurred  from  1821  to 
1860.  ^ 

The  first  Constitution  of  the  State  in  1776,  chapter  2,  section  28,  pro- 
vided "That  punishments  be  made  in  sonie  cases  less  sanguinary  ;"  and 
by  section  89,  hard  labor  in  prisons  be  substituted.  In  1786  some  of  these 
provisions  were  enforced.  "Penn's  Grea\Law  "  of  1682,  enacted  for  his 
province,  10th  section,  provided  that  "  all  f  risons  shall  be  workshops  for 
felons,  vagrants,  and  loose  and  idle  persoai|[."  Prior  to  the  Revolution 
these  laws  were  generally  disregarded. 

From  Mr.  Richard  Wistar's  first  efforts  in\1775.  till  April  5th,  1794, 
slow  but  efiective  measures  were  taken  to  reform  the  penal  laws  and  the 
prison  system  of  Pennsylvania.  Tbey  were  tlip  outcome  of  the  earliest 
practical  thoughts  on  this  subject  in  America. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  Italy,  1718,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Michael  was 
founded,  and  there  was  first  introduced  in  Europe  reforms  in  prison  dis- 
cipline. It  was  an  experiment  suggested  by  philosophy  and  benevolence, 
and  remained  for  nearly  a  century  the  only  like  Instance  on  that  continent. 

It  was  a  successful  undertaking.  Parenihetically  >t  may  be  said,  with- 
out too  broad  an  assertion  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  present  congregate 
prisons  of  the  United  States  in  some  features  are  coplQ^of  the  St.  Michael, 
originated  one  hundred  and  sixly-six  years  ago. 

In  1718,  February  22d,  a  law  was  passed  for  erectin^^houses  of  correc- 
tion and  work  houses  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  While  this  law 
of  1718  authorized  these  establishments,  they  were  intl^nded  simply  as 
receptacles  for  vagrants  and  incapables. 

In  1775  a  work  appeared  on  "The  Stale  of  Prisons  ii  England  and 
Wales,"  which  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  English  i>eople  to  the 
subject  of  the  then  terrible  condition  of  these  institutions. 

During  this  progress  of  a  thoughtlul  investigation  into  the  needed  reform 
of  existing  methods  of  prison  management,  it  became  apparent  to  those  in 
Philadelphia  engaged  in  the  examination,  that  a  radical  change  In  both  the 
crime  code,  and  the  punishment  of  convicts  was  the  only  i)ossR^le  relief 
for  the  abuses  and  miseries  existing  in  the  prisons.     The  crime  Ci>de  was 
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